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JANUARY  SNOW 

Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 

Someone  came  here  in  silver  moccasins 

So  quietly  I  heard  no  step,  no  sound; 

Now  silently  beside  my  door  she  spins 

A  fine  white  skein  and  winds  it  round  and  round. 

An  ice-wool  cloak  has  covered  every  bough. 

And,  cast  in  crystal,  weeds  have  lovely  shapes. 

Where  yesterday  were  rattling  rushes,  now 

Are  graceful  forms  in  flowing,  fleecy  capes. 

Like  tiny  candle  flames  the  bittersweet 

Holds  up  vermilion  berries  through  the  snow 

As  if  it  kept  in  glowing  beads  of  heat 

The  summer  moments,  loath  to  let  them  go; 

And  on  and  on  the  spinner  piles  her  wool 

In  endless  patterns  white  and  beautiful. 


The  Cover:  "White  Peaks  at  Alta,  Utah,"  Photograph  by  Warren  Lee. 
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lievp    LJear  (greetings  to  uieuef  Society 
vi/omen  %bvery[^K>here 


/^NCE  again  the  cycle  of  time  brings  to  us  a  new  year  with  its  promise 
of  new  opportunities  and  experiences  and  with  its  rebirth  of  hope.  It 
is  good  to  face  a  new  year  filled  with  hope,  faith,  and  dreams,  to  look  for- 
ward to  new  opportunities  and  responsibilities,  to  anticipate  untried  under- 
takings and  unexperienced  events.  It  is  good  to  face  the  new  year  with 
the  composure  and  security  that  come  from  a  firm,  unwavering  testimony 
of  the  gospel.  It  is  good  to  face  the  new  year  fortified  by  the  love,  strength, 
and  power  that  come  from  membership  in  a  great  and  divinely  inspired 
sisterhood  which  reaches  out  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  and  binds  to- 
gether in  closest  bonds  of  fellowship  women  of  many  lands. 

This  new  year  the  general  board  extends  its  sincere  love  to  the  more 
than  100,000  women  throughout  the  world  who  comprise  the  Relief  Society 
sisterhood.  May  the  new  year  bring  to  each  one  the  opportunities,  priv- 
ileges, and  responsibilities  that  go  into  making  a  good  life. 

We  extend  to  you  our  deep  appreciation  for  the  contribution  that 
each  has  made  to  the  work  of  Relief  Society  during  the  past  year.  Your 
responsibilities  have  been  heavy  and  unusual  in  nature  and  many  of  your 
tasks  arduous.  But  with  a  diligence  born  of  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the 
work  and  with  the  spirit  of  loving  devotion  you  have  magnificently  met 
each  assignment,  engraving  on  the  history  of  Relief  Society  an  enviable 
record  of  achievement  for  the  year  1948. 

As  we  go  forward  into  another  year,  may  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  year  sustain  us.  May  we  realize  that  each  duty  we  have  successfully 
performed  and  each  task  we  have  mastered  have  left  us  better  qualified  to 
meet  whatever  lies  ahead. 

As  we  go  forward  into  another  year  may  we  continue  strong  in  faith 
and  in  good  works.  May  there  emanate  from  Relief  Society  women  every- 
where a  love  for  mankind.  May  there  be  a  renewed  determination  to  love 
the  Lord  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  in  this  we  most  appropriately 
speak  our  gratitude  for  his  manifold  blessings  unto  us  and  we  best  equip 
ourselves  to  enjoy  a  happy  and  successful  new  year. 

Affectionately, 

Belle  S.  Spafford 
Marunne  C.  Sharp 
Velma  N.  Simonsen 

General  Presidency 
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The  Modern  Family  and 
Spirituality 

Achsa  E.  Paxman 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

HOME  is  the  first  and  most  and  family  prayers,  and  whether  or 

important  school  in  life,  and  not  our  children  have  a  testimony 

religion  should  be  the  foun-  of  the  gospel, 

dation  of  its  education.   Everything  A  few  years  ago  the  following  sug- 

we  want  our  Church  and  community  gestions  were  given  by  Dr.  Wayne 

to  be,  we  must  begin  to  teach  in  the  B.  Hales  as  helps  in  family  life: 

home,  our  first  aim  being  manhood  »!        u                i   i.            uu 

'                                    o  1 .  Always  be  an  example  to  your  child. 

and  womanhood.     1  he  most  power-  2.  Establish  confidence  among  your  boys 

ful  and  sustaining  force  in  helping  and  girls. 

us  to  meet  the  realities  of  life  is  re-  3-   Establish   traditions  for  your  home 

lipion.     It  helps  us  to  face  danger,  ^^  ^^-^"g  ^hat  nothing  can  come  to  break 

,?           .    ,         \           J                      ?>  it.     Have  various  days  stand  out  as  events 

disappomtments,  and  sorrow.     Ke-  ^^  ^^^^  j^^j^^           ^ 

ligious    faith    helps    us    to    put    our  4.   Use  the  agencies  that  are  available 

trust  in  the  Lord  and  must  be  ac-  for  building  character.     Morality  can  be 

quired   early   in  life  and   exercised  taught  as  well  as  arithmetic, 

throughout  life.    It  is  a  great  influ-  The  parents  who  can  plant  de- 

ence  and  blessing  in  every  Latter-  y^tion  and  faith  in  God  in  their 

day  Saint  home.  children  have  already  laid  a  good 

A  mother  is  responsible  for  the  foundation   for  a   fine  and  happy 

atmosphere   of   the   home.    If   our  lif^^    The  value  of  the  blessing  on 

children  are   to  do   their  part  we  the  food  and  family  prayers  gives 

must  do  ours.    One  of  our  leaders  spiritual  joy  and  gratitude  in  the 

has  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  of  the  home.     People  who  pray  together 

youth  of  this  Church.     What  are  do  not  get  very  far  apart, 

you  parents   doing?     Are  you   do-  in  our  modern  Latter-day  Saint 

ing  your  part  in  every  way?"  homes  we  must  teach  by  example 

Unless  we  are  more  capable  wives  the  principles  of  honesty,  dependa- 
and  wiser  mothers  who  teach  by  bility,  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  re- 
example  the  principles  of  honesty,  sponsibility  of  the  home  to  teach 
dependability,  and  righteousness,  the  three  R's:  righteous  living;  rev- 
we  have  fallen  short  of  our  goal  in  erence;  and  responsibility, 
spite  of  all  our  accomplishments.  How  do  we  teach  righteousness? 
As  mothers,  it  doesn't  matter,  when  By  righteous  living.  Reverence? 
we  die,  whether  we  have  scrubbed  By  devotion  to  prayer  and  to  Church 
our  floors  every  day  or  not,  but  it  principles  and  teachings.  Respon- 
does  matter  whether  we  have  taught  sibility?  Each  member  should  be 
our  children  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  given    responsibility.      Home   work 
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should  be  shared  so  that  parents 
and  young  people  can  spend  some 
of  their  leisure  time  together. 

"lATHAT  a  great  advantage  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  people  have  as 
the  Church  provides  a  constructive 
program  from  childhood  through 
maturity.  What  a  great  blessing 
it  is  to  the  family  when  the  parents 
and  the  children  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  auxiliary  and  Priest- 
hood work  provided  for  the  family, 
and  when  the  father  can  say,  'This 
morning,  son,  it  is  Priesthood  meet- 
ing, let  us  go  together." 

The  mother  who  can  inspire  con- 
fidence that  God  is  good  and  is 
looking  after  his  children  will  pro- 
mote faith  and  devotion  in  her  boy 
and  will  build  a  foundation  for 
Priesthood  work.  Her  influence 
will  be  just  as  great  with  her  daugh- 
ters in  their  devotion  to  Church 
work. 

A  widowed  mother  with  four 
children  was  suddenly  bereft  of  her 
only  adult  kin,  her  mother.  Of  the 
trials  and  faith  and  courage,  her  old- 
est son  said  of  his  mother: 

I  think  it  was  not  so  much  what  she 
said  as  what  she  was.  Her  very  life 
breathed  into  the  souls  of  those  about  her 
a  beautiful  peace.  This  gentle,  quiet,  suf- 
fering little  mother  of  mine  lived  into 
my  life  the  feeling  that  heaven  was  near 
and  that  God  was  good  to  her  and  all  of 
his  children  even  in  our  sorrows. 

Jesus  believed  that  the  way  to 
get  faith  out  of  men  is  to  show 
that  you  have  faith  in  them;  and 
from  that  great  principle  of  execu- 
tive management  he  never  wavered. 

Spirituality  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  If  we  seek  guidance  from 
our  Father  in  heaven  and  strive  to 
keep  the  principles  and  teachings  of 
our  Church  and  the  commandments 


of  God,  we  will  be  blessed  with  joy 
and  power  in  our  homes. 

Teach  children  that  everyone  is 
to  obey  laws.  Give  a  child  com- 
mendation and  praise  for  right  ac- 
tions.   Everyone  craves  approval. 

Dr.  Popenoe  expressed  at  a  child 
welfare  convention: 

The  primary  factor  in  education  is  the 
example  of  the  child's  own  parents.  Chil- 
dren learn  life  from  the  pattern  their  par- 
ents use.  Children  seem  intuitively  to 
absorb  prejudices,  whims,  etc.  of  par- 
ents. The  future  of  the  individual  de- 
pends upon  the  wisdom  and  guidance  of 
the  parents.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
education  your  children  receive  comes 
from  you. 

Home,  then,  is  the  first  and  most 
important  school  in  life,  and  reli- 
gion should  be  the  foundation  of  its 
education. 

The  Latter-day  Saint  home  is 
where  our  boys  and  girls  learn  what 
life  really  is,  what  it  means  to  know 
God  the  Father  and  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  TTirough  our  homes  our 
children  respond  to  the  teachings 
in  Primary,  M.I. A.,  Sunday  School, 
Priesthood  work  and  seminary.  Hid- 
den treasures  of  knowledge  unfold 
themselves;  the  standard  works  of 
the  Church  are  clearer;  life  is  in- 
finitely happier. 

May  we  believe  with  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  that:  "It  is  faith 
in  something  which  makes  life  worth 
living."  And  may  that  faith  lead  us 
into  a  religious  response  to  life 
which  will  take  us  up  from  the  lev- 
el of  compulsion,  either  of  law  or 
of  conscience,  to  that  highei: 
ground  of  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  finest  ideals  we  know. 

"Life  at  its  best  is  the  life  where 
one  loves  the  Lord  with  all  one's 
might,  mind,  and  strength,  and  his 
neighbor  as  himself." 


K/L^K>ard   vi/i'^ 
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nPHE  Relief  Society  general  board 
is  pleased  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  three  prize  winners  in 
the  1948  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test. 

This  contest  was  announced  in 
the  June  1948  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  closed  September  15, 
1948. 

The  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars is  awarded  to  Dorothy  }.  Rob- 
erts, 35  'T"  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  her  poem  "Profile  of 
Joseph." 

The  second  prize  of  twenty  dol- 
lars is  awarded  to  Miranda  Snow 
Walton,  165  West  5th  South,  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  her  poem  "Another 
Mary." 

The  third  prize  of  fifteen  dollars 
is  awarded  to  Alice  M.  Burnett, 
1128  East  Elm  Street,  Lima,  Ohio, 
for  her  poem  "Infant  Daughter 
of  .  .  ." 

This  poem  contest  has  been  con- 
ducted annually  by  the  Relief  So- 
ciety general  board  since  1932,  in 
honor  of  Eliza  R.  Snow,  second  gen- 
eral president  of  Relief  Society,  a 
gifted  poet  and  beloved  leader. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter- 
day  Saint  women,  and  is  designed 
to  encourage  poetry  writing,  and  to 
increase  appreciation  for  creative 
writing  and  the  beauty  and  value 
of  poetry. 

Prize-winning  poems  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Relief  Society  general 
board,  and  may  not  be  used  for 
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publication  by  others  except  upon 
written  permission  from  the  gen- 
eral board.  The  general  board 
also  reserves  the  right  to  publish 
any  of  the  other  poems  submitted, 
paying  for  them  at  the  time  of  pub- 
lication at  the  regular  Magazine 
rate.  A  writer  who  has  received  the 
first  prize  for  two  consecutive  years 
must  wait  two  years  before  she  is 
again  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 

There  were  seventy-two  poems 
submitted  in  this  year's  contest,  as 
compared  with  105  entered  last 
year.  Many  of  the  poems  submitted 
this  year  were  of  outstanding  qual- 
ity and  revealed  beauty  of  thoughts 
and  literary  technique  of  distinc- 
tion, and  nearly  all  of  the  entries 
were  based  upon  an  interesting  and 
significant  idea. 

All  of  the  1948  prize  winners  have 
received  previous  awards  in  the 
Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  The 
general  board  congratulates  the 
prize  winners,  and  expresses  ap- 
preciation to  all  entrants  for  their 
interest  in  the  contest. 

The  general  board  wishes,  also, 
to  thank  the  three  judges  for  their 
care  and  diligence  in  selecting  the 
prize- winning  poems.  The  services 
of  the  poetry  committee  of  the  gen- 
eral board  are  very  much  apprecia- 
ted. 

The  prize-winning  poems,  to- 
gether with  photographs  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  prize-win- 
ning contestants,  are  published 
herewith. 


[Prize  -  vi/inmng  LPoems 

(bliza  ui.  Snow  [Poem   (contest 


DOROTHY  J.  ROBERTS 
First  Prize  Poem 

[Profile  of  Joseph 

Doiothy  J.  Robcits 

His  words  are  muffled  in  the  folds  of  time 

Concealing  lintels  over  Mary's  door. 

He  leads  a  laden  donkey  through  the  lore 

And  plays  his  patient  role  in  pantomime  .... 

Perhaps  on  sabbaths,  cool  beneath  the  lime, 

His  father  pared  life  to  the  Adam-core 

For  him,  shaping  a  boy's  wild  ways  with  more 

Attunement  to  a  still,  celestial  chime. 

No  lingering  echoes  legend  Joseph's  home, 
Yet  his  compliance  hints,  without  a  chart. 
That  the  flowing  breast  of  wisdom  fed  his  youth; 
That  sweetness  from  Judean  honeycomb, 
Pressed  by  a  mother  to  his  lips,  was  part 
Of  him  whose  largo  dreams  unmuted  truth. 

What  gendered  Joseph  that  his  heart  should  hear 
The  angel  summons;  his  discernment  guide 
The  troubled  Virgin  as  the  night  grew  wide 
And  time's  meridian  star  suffused  the  year? 
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What  gentle  heritage  of  hope  could  steer 

His  vision  through  a  labyrinth,  untried? 

Wliat  courage,  rooted  deep  within,  denied 

The  hooded  serpent  of  a  whispering  fear? 

A  manna  from  his  forebears  tinged  his  blood; 
Their  priestly  trumpets  quivered  in  his  veins. 
Their  solemn  altars  marked  the  templed  mind 
Of  the  quiet  Israelite  who  braved  the  flood 
Of  jeers  that  rumbled  through  Judean  lanes; 
Who  talked  with  angels  and  whose  way  was  kind. 

His  trail,  wind-writhen  on  Egyptian  sand, 

Has  under  rimpled  silver  found  its  grave. 

For  desert  is  fluid  as  a  breaking  wave 

And  less  than  sea,  is  servile  to  the  hand. 

A  veil  is  spun  before  the  mystic  strand 

Of  sphinx  and  pyramid.    Luke  cannot  pave 

The  way  v^th  knowing,  nor  the  Gospels  save; 

The  Flight  remains  a  phantom  on  the  land. 

But  once,  in  Matthew,  can  his  lathe  be  heard. 

Faint  as  the  first  cicada's  violin. 

And  once  we  watch  him  seek,  with  anxious  brow, 

An  adolescent  son  ....  Yet  with  no  word 

To  point  his  personality,  how  thin 

The  cloth  of  centuries  that  shrouds  him  now. 

More  beautiful  than  bronze,  his  profile  glows. 
Faith  on  its  Ararat  among  the  snows. 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts,  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  wife  of  L.  Paul  Roberts,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Deseret  News  staff.  Mrs.  Roberts,  a  gifted  poet  of  fine 
accomplishment  and  great  promise,  is  a  member  of  the  "Sonneteers,"  a  group 
of  Utah  poets,  and  is  represented  with  them  in  a  recent  anthology  Oi  Stone 
and  Star.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  League  of  Utah  Writers.  Her  poetry 
has  appeared  in  Church  and  local  publications  for  several  years  and  is  par- 
ticularly familiar  to  readers  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  who  very  much 
enjoyed  her  artistic  poem  "Your  Heritage"  which  won  first  prize  in  the  1942 
Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest.  Mrs.  Roberts  has  won  many  other  poetry 
prizes  and  her  frontispieces  and  other  poems  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
have  been  recognized  as  outstanding  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Mrs.  Roberts  summarizes  her  life  thus  briefly:  "Born  on  a  large  ranch 
in  a  tiny  house  on  stilts,  born  to  nature  and  have  loved  it  ever  since.  I  never 
feel  more  at  home  than  where  weeds  grow  along  a  fence,  and  fruit  lines  the 
cellar  shelves,  and  apples,  carrots,  and  potatoes  are  piled  in  a  pit.  I  love  moun- 
tains near  and  far.  I  attended  the  University  of  Utah  and  have  been  a  school- 
teacher. My  hobbies  are  sewing,  cooking,  music,  and  writing.  I  love  poetry 
and  all  forms  of  literature  for  their  inward  and  outward  contours  of  beauty, 
and  have  taught  the  literature  lessons  in  Relief  Society  for  many  years.  I  have 
two  daughters  whom  I  mention  (not  by  name)  in  my  book  of  poems,  'Blue 
Arrows,'  as  yet  unpublished." 


PRIZE-WINNING  POEMS 


MIRANDA  SNOW  WALTON 


Second  Prize  Poem 

K/Lnother    iitary 

Miranda  Snow  Walton 


Within  the  gates  of  Bethlehem 

Another  Mary  stands; 

Her  suffering  children,  scourged  and  shamed, 

Cry  out  from  alien  lands. 

Fain  would  she  gather  them  again 

To  David's  white-walled  spires, 

But  heathen  hordes  have  overrun 

The  city  of  their  sires. 

Pagan  kings  have  mocked  the  throne, 

Their  evil  flag  unfurled. 

While  the  children  of  the  covenant 

Are  outcasts  of  the  world. 

Within  bereaved  Jerusalem 

Another  Mary  knows 

The  two-fold  pain  of  motherhood— 

Her  own,  her  children's  woes. 

She  gave  them  life,  to  be  destroyed. 

Despised,  reviled,  and  slain; 

It  is  a  bitter  thing  to  birth 

A  child  foredoomed  to  pain. 
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The  voice  of  ancient  prophecy 
Is  filled  in  her  despair: 
"Woe  be  to  those  in  latter  days 
Who  would  a  man  child  bear." 

Upon  the  hills  of  Calvary 
Another  Mary  kneels, 
She  sees  white  crosses,  row  on  row; 
Each  one  a  son!    Man  feels 
The  agony  of  death  but  once; 
She  pays  the  double  price, 
For  man's  intolerance  to  man 
Has  crucified  her  twice. 


Miranda  Snow  Walton  was  born  in  the  Bear  River  country  of  Wyoming, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Brooks  Snow  and  Anna  Danielson  Forbes.  Writing 
poetry  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  great  joy  to  Mrs.  Walton.  In  addition  to 
the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  publications,  her  work  has  appeared  in  Railroad 
Magazine,  the  Utah  Magazine,  Our  Army,  The  Vet,  some  thirty  poetry  mag- 
azines, and  in  many  newspapers  and  anthologies,  including  Utah  Sings.  Mrs. 
Walton  is  the  mother  of  a  daughter  Vivian  (Mrs.  Delbert  Owens)  and  two 
sons.  Jack  and  Claude  Walton,  who  were  of  the  fourth  generation  of  one 
line  and  the  fifth  of  another,  to  serve  their  country  in  the  armed  forces.  Mrs. 
Walton,  now  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City,  visits  the  Bear  River  country  fre- 
quently and  is  interested  in  writing  about  this  picturesque  region.  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  readers  will  recall  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Walton's  poem 
"Centennial  Conversation"  which  was  awarded  the  third  prize  in  the  Eliza 
R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  in  1946  and  which  was  published  in  the  Magazine 
in  January  1947.  Also  in  1947  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Walton's  received  third  honor- 
able mention  in  the  contest  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Colorado. 


Alice  M.  Burnett,  Lima,  Ohio,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  Ehza  R. 
Snow  Poem  Contest  in  1929  for  her  poem  "My  Neighbor."  At  that  time 
Mrs.  Burnett  was  Miss  Walker  and  she  lived  in  Redmesa,  Colorado,  where 
she  was  very  active  in  Church  work  and  held  many  executive  positions  in  the 
auxiliary  organizations.  Her  poems  have  appeared  for  many  years  in  the 
L.D.S.  Church  magazines,  in  poetry  publications,  and  in  anthologies. 

In  commenting  upon  herself  and  hei  family,  Mrs.  Burnett  writes:  "My 
literary  career  began  in  Colorado  before  I  was  of  school  age,  and  while  still 
in  my  teens  I  was  selling  both  poetry  and  prose.  Before  coming  to  Ohio  I 
was  active  in  Church  work  and  held  many  stake  and  ward  offices.  Recently  a 
small  branch  has  been  organized  here  in  Lima  and  my  little  granddaughter 
was  the  first  child  ever  to  be  named  and  blessed  under  the  Priesthood  au- 
thority in  this  city.  I  have  two  sons  living  in  Colorado,  a  daughter  in  Ha- 
waii, and  three  grandchildren." 


PRIZE-WINNING  POEMS 
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ALICE  M.  BURNETT 
Third  Prize  Poem 

^dnfant  LOaugnter  of  — 

Alice  M.  Burnett 

If  only  they  had  waked  me  from  that  deep 

And  dreamless  sleep, 

And  brought  my  baby  daughter  to  my  side, 

If  only  I  had  held  her  once  before  she  died, 

And  felt  her  precious  head 

So  warm,  and  gently  pressed 

Against  my  breast. 

But  no,  they  made  me  sleep. 

And  so  I  did  not  know 

Until  she  had  been  buried  deep 

Beneath  the  snow. 

They  said  that  it  was  best. 

That  I  was  weak  and  needed  rest 

Before  I  learned  that  she  was  dead. 

Today,  when  spring  has  bared  the  ground, 

I  slipped  away,  and  came 

Out  to  the  family  plot,  alone, 

And  here  I  found 

The  small,  white  stone 

Which  bears  no  name. 

The  tiny,  purple  iris  bloom  around— 

I  think  she  sent  them  to  me  as  a  sign— 
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And  so,  dear  God  above, 

When  all  the  children  gather  at  your  knee. 

Will  you  please  call  this  little  girl  of  mine, 

And  kiss  her  once  for  me. 

And  name  her  'Iris,"  with  her  mother's  love. 


Jtvpard   vi/i' 


inners 


J^nnual  [Reiief  Society  Snort  Story  (contest 


'pHE  Relief  Society  general  board 
is  pleased  to  announce  the 
names  of  the  award  winners  in  the 
short  story  contest  which  was  an- 
nounced in  the  June  1948  issue  of 
the  Magazine,  and  which  closed 
September  15,  1948. 

The  first  prize  of  fifty  dollars  is 
awarded  to  Estelle  Webb  Thomas, 
Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  for  her  story 
"The  Hurrah's  Nest." 

The  second  prize  of  forty  dollars 
is  awarded  to  Myrtle  M.  Dean,  410 
North  yth  East,  Provo,  Utah,  for 
her  story  'They  Die  in  the  Harness." 

The  third  prize  of  thirty  dollars 
is  awarded  to  Mildred  R.  Stutz, 
Ephraim,  Utah,  for  her  story  "Com- 
promise." 

This  contest,  first  conducted  by 
the  Relief  Society  general  board 
in  1941,  as  a  feature  of  the  Relief 
Society  centennial  observance,  was 
made  an  annual  contest  in  1942. 
The  contest  is  open  only  to  Latter- 
day  Saint  women  who  have  had  at 
least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication 
by  a  periodical  of  recognized  merit. 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  the  Magazine 
for  1949. 

Thirty-five  manuscripts  were  sub- 
mitted in  the  contest  for  1948.  Only 
one  of  the  prize  winners  for  this 


year  had  previously  placed  in  the 
Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest. 
Most  of  the  stories  entered  in  this 
contest  were  well  written,  many  of 
them  revealing  professional  quality 
in  organization  and  technique. 

This  contest  was  initiated  to  en- 
courage Latter-day  Saint  women  to 
express  themselves  in  the  field  of 
fiction.  The  general  board  feels 
that  the  response  to  this  opportun- 
ity will  continue  to  increase  the  lit- 
erary quality  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  and  will  aid  the  women 
of  the  Church  in  the  development 
of  their  gifts  in  creative  writing. 

The  ReUei  Society  Magazine  now 
has  a  circulation  of  nearly  80,000. 
There  are  subscribers  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  and  in  many  foreign 
countries,  thus  providing  a  varied 
and  interested  group  of  readers. 
Writers,  recognizing  this  large  and 
appreciative  audience,  realize  the 
importance  of  entering  in  the  con- 
test their  very  best  work. 

The  general  board  congratulates 
the  prize-winning  contestants,  and 
expresses  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  submitted  stories.  Sincere 
gratitude  is  extended  to  the  three 
judges  for  their  discernment  and 
skill  in  selecting  the  prize-winning 
stories.  The  general  board  also 
acknowledges,  with  appreciation, 
the  work  of  the  short  story  commit- 
tee in  supervising  the  contest. 


cfirst  Lrnze  Story 

Annual  uiehef  Society  Short  Story  (^ontes^ 

The  Hurrah's  Nest 

Estdle  Wehh  Thomas 


ESTELLE  WEBB  THOMAS 
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OW  don't  get  to  think- 
ing we're  rich,  dear!" 
Dad  warned,  but  Moth- 
er only  gave  her  disarming  Httle 
laugh  and  said,  mildly,  'It's  all  a 
matter  of  attitude.  I  can  be  rich 
with  the  same  amount  of  money 
you  can  be  poor  with!" 

"Another  dangling  preposition, 
Mother!"  Linda  pointed  out.  Linda 
is  majoring  in  English  and  watches 
for  grammatical  errors  like  Towser 
watches  for  rats.  It's  not  what  we 
say,  that  matters  to  her,  but  how  we 
say  it. 

"I  told  you,  dear,  Fm  not  saying 
'with  which,' "  Mother  stated,  firm- 
ly, "ifs  stilted!" 


But  Dad  was  not  to  be  deflected 
by  Linda's  red  herring,  for  that's 
what  it  was.  She  was  trying  to 
change  the  subject  because,  to  us 
children,  the  very  foundations  of 
the  home  seem  to  rock  when  Dad 
and  Mother  don't  agree.  Now, 
don't  get  me  wrong— my  parents 
are  tops,  and  lovely  to  each  other. 
They  practically  never  disagree  ex- 
cept when  their  complexes  conflict 
and,  of  course,  they  can't  help  that, 
for  though  both  the  poor  dears 
have  a  complex,  unfortunately, 
neither  knows  it,  or  would  admit  it 
if  he  did.  Luckily,  I  understand  all 
about  such  things  since  I  started 
taking  psychology  under  Dr.  Ewing 
and  can  be  a  lot  more  tolerant  than 
I  once  was.  Dad,  you  see,  is  not 
at  all  to  blame  for  his.  He  inherited 
it  from  his  New  England  ancestors, 
who,  due  to  the  hard  country  and 
conditions  of  those  early  days,  grew 
to  be  what  Mother  delicately  calls 
"close"  about  money.  Dad's  a  dar- 
ling, but  honestly,  his  fear  of  poverty 
and  dependence  in  his  old  age 
amounts  to  an  obsession  and  makes 
things  pretty  complicated  at  times, 
though  at  heart  he's  the  soul  of  gen- 
erosity. 

He  asked  now,  sternly,  "Don't 
you  ever  think  of  trying  to  leave 
the  children  anything?" 

"Certainly,  I  do,"  Mother  re- 
plied, airily,  "memories!" 

Page  13 
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'Tou'll  find  they  can't  eat  mem-  as  much  fun  as  any  of  us  filling  the 

ones,  or  wear  them,  either!"  Christmas  boxes  with  good  things 

''But  happy  memories  feed    the  to  eat  and  wear  that  we  knew  would 

soul,"  Mother  persisted  perversely,  be  real  luxuries  over  there. 

''The  way  these  kids  wear  out  ^  .^f  ^^^er  they  were  posted  and 

shoes,  I  have  to    think    more    of  Linda  gone  Mother  seemed  to  sort 

s-ol-e-s    than     of    s-o-u-I-s,"     Dad  ^^  ^^.^^P'  J  ^^""^  ^^'  f  °"^  '^"""^ 

growled,  "and  you'd  better  do  the  ^^f.^'^  ^^f"  /  'T.^  from  school, 

same'"  half-heartedly  straightenmg  the  clos- 

^/^^i/  1°![   *?"^^    ^f"  '*'"Why,    Mother,"    I    protested, 

Maitland  laughed,  and  got  a  wither-  „j,jj  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  „ 

ing  glance  in  reply.    If  there's  any-  g^^   ^j^^    ^j^^^j^   j,^^   j,^^     ..^ 

thing  Dad  hates    worse    than  ex-  ^^^   ^inda  left  it   looking  like  a 

travagance,  its  puns.  j^^^^j^,^  ^^^^     I  thought  I'd  just 

pick  up  a  bit  before  you  got  home." 
jyjOTHER'S  complex,  by  the  way,  ^  disordered  room  always  looks 
is  cleanliness.  She  wages  an  \[\^q  ^  Hurrah's  nest  to  Mother.  Dad 
endless  war  with  dirt,  which  gays  it's  the  silliest  expression  in  the 
wouldn't  be  so  bad,  except  that  language  and  tries  to  break  her  of 
we're  all  recruits  in  her  army,  some-  using  it,  but  Mother  declares  it  de- 
times  unwilling  ones,  especially  scribes  just  what  she  means  and 
Maitland  who,  being  a  normal  boy  won't  give  it  up. 
of  fourteen,  is  really  in  the  enemy's  i  ^as  really  worried  when  she 
camp.  found  tlie  zipper  of  Linda's  formal 

But,  to  get  back  to  the  present  bag  open  and  a  cricket  inside.    She 

argument,  which  concerned  Moth-  didn't  even  scold,  just  wrapped  the 

er's  pet  plan  to  adopt  a  European  cricket  in  a  paper  handkerchief  and 

family.     Since    Dad     finally     con-  dropped  it  in  the  wastebasket  and 

vinced  her  that  at  present  he  was  quietly  zipped  up  the  bag. 

able  to  support  only  one  family,  and  "What's   the   matter?"     I   burst 

if  it  was  to  be  a  European   one,  out   finally,    "you   look   like   three 

they'd  have  to  put  us  children  in  rainy  days!" 

an  orphan  asylum,  Mother  nar-  "It's  Christmas,"  Mother  con- 
rowed  down  her  project  to  provid-  fessed  dolefully,  sitting  down  beside 
ing  our  foreign  friends  with  a  beau-  me  on  my  bed.  "No  one  to  plan 
tiful  Christmas.  for  but  ourselves.     But,  of  course, 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rime  after  sending  all  those  boxes  .  .  .  ." 
for  sending  the  boxes  overseas  "You  mean  nobody's  coming,  not 
should  also  be  the  date  for  the  even  Aunt  Mary?" 
Youth  Convention,  because  Linda  "Well,  dear,  it's  nobody's  fault 
had  set  her  heart  on  going  and  that  but  my  own,  after  all,  those  boxes 
made  two  big  expenses  at  the  same  were  expensive  and  Linda's  trip- 
time.  We  were  all  languishing  in  and  I  promised  Daddy  .  .  .  ."  Moth- 
the  poor  house  at  the  mercy  of  heart-  er  looked  out  the  window  and 
less  strangers  before  she  had  Dad  blinked  rapidly  several  times.  "Aunt 
talked  over.    But  I  noticed  he  had  Mary  will  understand." 


THE  HURRAH'S  NEST 
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Mother's  Aunt  Mary  is  her  near- 
est hving  relative  and  she  not  only 
spends  every  Christmas  with  us,  but 
we  send  her  the  round  trip  ticket 
as  well. 

*'But  isn't  Dad  asking  Cousin 
Sally  and  the  children?" 

"No.  That's  why  I  can't  have 
Aunt  Mary.  It  means  a  lot  to  Dad- 
dy to  have  Sally's  family  here." 

A  FTER  Mother  left  I  sat  on  do- 
ing some  mental  juggling  with 
my  Christmas  money.  But  though 
I  cut  all  gifts  to  the  bone,  I  still 
couldn't  manage  Aunt  Mary's  tick- 
et with  that.  I  was  forced  to  re- 
member the  cold  cream  jar  full  of 
coins  I'd  been  saving  for  a  new  for- 
mal for  the  Christmas  dance.  Sadly, 
I  kissed  the  dream  goodby.  It  was 
to  have  been  a  black,  slinky  affair, 
and  Mother  wouldn't  have  let  me 
wear  it,  anyway,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
Christmas  to  Mother  without  Aunt 
Mary.  That  would  be  my  gift  to 
her.  It  was  hard  to  keep  it  a  secret 
when  I  saw  Mother  listlessly  cut- 
ting the  fruitcake  recipe  in  half  and 
deciding  against  mince  pies,  since 
we  don't  care  specially  for  them, 
though  Sally's  gang  can  eat  a  doz- 
en. 

And  the  bluer  she  got  about 
Christmas,  the  fussier  Mother  got 
about  keeping  everything  spic  and 
span.  She  even  said  it  was  prob- 
ably a  good  thing  we  were  having 
no  one  for  Christmas,  company 
made  such  a  mess.  That  was  the 
day  she  told  Dad  his  den  looked 
like  a  Hurrah's  nest. 

''Now  look  here,  my  good  wom- 
an," Dad  protested,  ''that  mysteri- 
ous creature  has  nested  in  every 
room  in  the  house,  except  mine,  but 
I  swear  it's  never    been    therel     I 


wouldn't  know  a  Hurrah  if  I'd  meet 
it  on  the  street!" 

Mother  wasn't  amused.  "I  often 
wonder  what  you'd  do  if  I'd  die?" 
she  said,  in  a  martyred  tone. 

"We'd  give  you  the  most  wonder- 
ful send-off  a  woman  ever  hadl" 
Dad  gazed  dreamily  out  the  v^ndow, 
"Flowers  banked  to  the  ceiling- 
sermon  by  .  .  .  ." 

"You  don't  have  to  have  so  much 
fun  planning  it!"  Mother  snapped, 
"and  I  don't  mean  the  funeral,  as 
you  well  know.  I'd  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  less  flowers  and  the  as- 
surance you  all  had  all  your  but- 
tons!" 

"That's  the  girl!"  Dad  patted  her 
shoulder,  which  she  says  always 
makes  her  feel  like  a  horse.  "I  think 
you'd  better  decide  to  stay  with  us 
till  we  get  out  of  the  helpless  stage!" 

"Which  will  be  forever,"  Mother 
muttered,  but  she  looked  mollified. 

This  was  an  old  story  to  us  chil- 
dren, but  we  were  always  relieved 
when  Dad  had  Mother  kidded  out 
of  that  particular  mood.  We  no- 
ticed that  if  he  joined  enthusiastical- 
ly in  her  talk  about  dying,  the  idea 
seemed  to  lose  some  of  its  charm. 

But  Mother  was  not  the  only  one 
lacking  the  Christmas  spirit.  Dad 
wasn't  his  usual  jovial  self  and  even 
Maitland  said  suddenly  one  day 
while  we  were  washing  dishes,  "Gee, 
everything  seems  tough!  Got  any 
money,  Missy?" 

Missy— that's  me.  Isn't  it  revolt- 
ing? Maitland  got  rid  of  "Matey" 
by  threatening  to  run  away  from 
home  unless  we  called  him  his  real 
name,  but  my  real  name  is  Arte- 
mesia.  We  inherited  it,  along  with 
the  Hurrah's  nest,  from  Great- 
grandmother  Wrenn,  so  you  see 
why  I  stick  to  Missy. 
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Maitland  had  been  wanting  to  do 
something  about  Aunt  Mary  or  Sal- 
ly, it  seemed,  but  he  has  too  many 
friends  to  ever  have  any  money  of 
his  own.  He  looked  relieved  when 
I  told  him  not  to  worry.  Maitland 
has  a  lot  of  confidence  in  my  six- 
teen years— the  poor  innocent! 

Linda,  too,  was  more  aloof  and 
difficult  than  usual  these  days, 
though  as  a  freshman  in  college,  she 
always  likes  to  pull  her  rank  on  us 
high  school  kids.  We  tried  to  talk 
over  the  Christmas  situation  with 
her,  but  she  seemed  uninterested 
and  even  did  her  shopping  alone. 

npHERE  certainly  was  a  different 
atmosphere  at  our  house  than 
ever  before.  No  orgies  of  cooking, 
no  family  conclaves  as  to  where 
we'd  put  the  guests,  no  gay  prepara- 
tions at  all;  but,  in  a  way,  I  was  hap- 
py because  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  was  thinking  of  Christmas  in 
terms  of  someone  else  rather  than 
myself.  All  that  seemed  to  matter 
was  that  Mother  be  happy.  I  de- 
cided that  I  must  be  an  adult  at 
last. 

I  sent  Aunt  Mary  a  money  or- 
der and  told  her  I  was  writing  as 
Mother  was  busy  and  not  to  bother 
to  answer,  and  hoped  she  would 
take  me  literally.  I  was  wishing,  as 
I  walked  home,  that  I  could  do  as 
much  for  Father.  He  loves  having 
his  widowed  niece  and  her  children 
for  the  holidays,  we  all  do,  but  as  he 
often  tells  me,  Fm  not  rich. 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  my  thoughts 
I  almost  stumbled  over  old  Mr. 
Jacobson.  It  was  dusk  and  I  didn't 
see  the  gnome-like  little  figure 
clomping  out  of  the  alley. 

He  wears  a  built-up  heel  which 


gives  him  a  peculiar,  jerky  walk  and, 
for  a  moment,  I  was  frightened,  just 
as  I  used  to  be  when  Mother  sent 
us  to  his  house  with  a  Christmas 
basket  or  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread.  He 
always  snatched  the  gift  and  banged 
the  door  in  our  faces.  All  the  chil- 
dren in  town  were  afraid  of  him, 
and  tonight,  I  suddenly  realized 
why.  He  had  hated  them  because 
he  was  afraid  of  them,  of  their 
thoughtless  cruelty,  for  he  must 
have  known  they  called  him 
Rumplestiltskin  and  ridiculed  his 
queer,  misshapen  figure,  funny  face, 
and  heavy  accent.  He  looked  so 
little  and  old  and  lonely,  I  must 
have  spoken  more  warmly  than  I 
knew,  because  he  fairly  beamed  at 
me  and  kept  repeating,  what  I  very 
much  doubted,  ''Dis  vill  be  a  happy 
Christmas!  A  happy,  happy  Christ- 
mas!" 

^^npHERE's  a  new  family  in  town," 
Linda  said  that  night  at  din- 
ner. Linda  is  also  taking  sociology 
and  spends  several  nights  a  week  at 
the  Welfare  Center.  When  she 
isn't  chasing  down  grammatical  er- 
rors, she's  looking  up  civic  ones. 

''Sort  of  a  pitiful  case.  The  moth- 
er's in  the  hospital  and  the  fathei 
has  his  hands  full  with  five  little 
children  under  ten.  They  haven't 
been  able  to  find  a  house— are  liv- 
ing in  Brown's  garage  and  it's  dread- 
fully cold.  The  ten-year-old  girl's 
taking  care  of  the  others  while  the 
father  hunts  work." 

''A  very  merry  bedtime  story," 
Maitland  observed.  "Don't  you  see 
you've  spoiled  Mother's  dinner?" 

To  everyone's  horror,  including 
her  own,  Linda  shouted,  "Maybe 
Mother's  old  enough  to  know  the 
world's  full  of  such  happy  situations 
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and  they're  not  all  in  Europe!"  Then  platform.    Dad  picked  her  up  in  a 

she   burst   into    tears   and    dashed  big  bear  hug  as  he  always  does,  and 

blindly  from  the  room.  carried  her  across  the  snow  to  the 

You  can  imagine  the  tension  there  car.  Aunt  Mary  kissed  me  warmly, 
was  when  I  didn't  even  ask  Dad  but  I  thought  she  gave  me  an  odd 
about  the  tree.  Ever  since  Linda  glance  as  we  drove  off. 
was  big  enough  to  sit  in  the  car  seat  There  was  no  chance  for  explana- 
beside  him,  Dad  has  made  a  cere-  tions  between  Dad  and  me,  and  I 
mony  of  taking  us  children  to  the  was  a  little  disappointed  that, 
forest  for  the  Christmas  tree.  It  though  Mother  was  delighted  to  see 
was  the  biggest  thrill  of  all,  I  think.  Aunt  Mary,  she  didn't  look  sur- 
Last  year  Linda  had  a  date  and  only  prised  enough.  Of  course  she 
Maitland  and  I  went  with  Dad,  couldn't  let  Aunt  Mary  see  she  was 
but  it  was  still  fun.  Well,  it's  a  sign  not  expected.  It  began  to  seem  a 
of  retarded  mentality  to  hang  onto  little  more  festive,  with  the  two  of 
childish  practices,  so  I  tried  not  to  them  chattering  in  the  kitchen 
care  when  Dad  didn't  mention  the  while  Mother  prepared  the  Christ- 
tree  this  year.  We  really  didn't  need  mas  Eve  supper, 
it  for  our  grown-up  gifts.             ,  "Tell  me  all  about  everybody!"  I 

heard  her  say. 

npHE   day  before  Christmas   was  Aunt  Mary   retorted,   "Oh,   I've 

cold  and  blowy  and  snowy,  ideal  got  a  lot  of  news,  but  first  you  tell 

weather  if  one  had  the  Christmas  me  why  I  got  three   tickets?    You 

spirit,  but  pretty  depressing  under  couldn't  have  been  that  anxious  to 

the  circumstances.  Well,  it  couldn't  see  me!" 

help  but  cheer  us  up  a  little  when  Mother  didn't  have  to  answer. 
Aunt  Mary  arrived.  I  wondered  for  at  that  moment.  Dad,  who  had 
how  I  could  sneak  out  the  car  to  slipped  away  again,  threw  open  the 
meet  her,  and  if  she'd  ride  with  me  front  door,  and  with  a  lot  of  laugh- 
when  I  did.  Aunt  Mary  thinks  ter  and  shouting  and  feet  stamping, 
no  one  under  thirty  should  drive  a  Sally  and  her  four  rowdy  youngsters 
car,  and  a  woman  never/  It  would  rushed  in.  If  Mother  was  surprised, 
never  occur  to  her  to  take  a  taxi,  they  didn't  know  it,  for  her  welcome 
however,  so  I  had  to  try.  But  when  was  as  heart-warming  as  ever.  I  took 
I  slipped  out  to  the  garage,  there  the  dishes  off  again,  and  put  anoth- 
was  Dad,  just  driving  out.  er  leaf  in  the    dining    table,    and 

He  looked  startled  and  muttered  Mother  beat  up  another  batch  of 

that  he  had  an  errand  downtown,  biscuits  and  did  some  juggling  with 

"May  I  go,  Dad,  I  have  one,  too?"  cans  and  jars. 

I  could  see  I  wasn't  welcome,  but  Meanwhile  Dad  winked  at  Mait- 
climbed  in  anyway.  This  was  land  and  they  went  out  and  re- 
chummy  to  what  it  would  be  when  turned,  presently,  with  the  biggest 
he  found  what  my  errand  was.  and  prettiest  tree  we  had  ever  had. 
Strangely  enough,  he  drove  straight  Sometime,  after  Dad  had  sent  for 
to  the  bus  station  and  seemed  not  Sally,  he  and  Maitland  had  got  that 
at  all  astonished  when  Aunt  Mary,  tree.  I  felt  a  small  pang  that  I  had 
tiny  and  frail,  waved  gaily  from  the  been    left   out,    then    remembered 
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about  being  retarded,  and  put  it  out 
of  my  mind. 

Now  it  even  smelled  like  Christ- 
mas! "We'll  all  turn  in  and  trim 
it  after  supper/'  Dad  said,  jovially. 

We  were  finally  sitting  down  to 
the  table  when  we  heard  a  timid 
knock.  Maitland,  looking  elabor- 
ately unconcerned,  made  no  move 
to  answer  the  door.  I  went,  in- 
stead, and  simply  couldn't  believe  it 
when  old  Mr.  Jacobson  hobbled  in, 
bowing  and  smiling  and  clutching 
an  odd-shaped  package  in  his  arms. 
He  had  never  before  been  known  to 
enter  any  Centerville  home  but  his 
own. 

"Why,  it's  Rum— Mr.  Jacobson!" 
I  gasped  and  he  said,  beaming, 
"Goot  efening,  my  dear!  I  trust 
I  am  not  late.  I  wass  preparing  a 
Christmas  goose  in  the  Scandinav- 
ian manner  and  it  delayed  me!" 

Maitland,  who  was  staring  out  the 
window,  trying  to  look  as  if  he 
weren't  the  one  who  had  invited 
Rumplestiltskin,  now  said  loudly, 
"There's  a  Model  T  just  bursting 
with  kids."  The  next  moment  he 
said,  still  more  loudly,  "Why,  it's 
stopping  here!" 

T  INDA  stood  up  suddenly  and  her 
face  was  white  as  a  sheet.  "I'll 
have  to  explain  before  they  come 
in,"  she  said  rapidly,  wadding  her 
napkin  into  a  ball,  "I  invited  the 
Watsons  to  spend  Christmas  with 
us.  It  was  so  dreary—"  She  looked 
at  Dad  and  then  Mother  defiantly. 
"I  thought  they  might  as  well  come 
tonight.  Christmas  means  so  much 
to  children— or  should— they  didn't 
have  a  thing— not  even  a  tree!"  She 
glanced  distractedly  around  the 
table,  "I  thought— I  didn't  know-" 
I    held    my    breath.      She    just 


mustn't  tell  all  these  people  they 
weren't  expected.  But  Dad  was 
opening  the  door  to  the  Watsons 
as  if  they  were  visiting  royalty,  and 
Mother  was  making  room  at  the 
table  for  six  more. 

"Missy  and  Matey  were  just  fin- 
ishing!" she  said,  brightly,  whisking 
away  our  loaded  plates. 

"We  were?"  Maitland's  tone 
was  belligerent,  but  he  repeated, 
lamely,  "Yes,  we  were,"  at  Mother's 
significant  flick  of  the  eyes  toward 
Rumplestiltskin  beaming  happily 
from  her  place. 

Well,  it  turned  out  the  gayest 
Christmas  Eve  of  all.  Maitland  and 
I  did  the  mountains  of  dishes,  with 
Sally  and  the  oldest  Watson  girl 
helping  dry  and  then  we  all  trimmed 
the  tree.  After  that,  we  sang  all  the 
carols  in  the  book,  but  when  the 
children  began  to  nod,  there  was  a 
bad  moment  or  two.  Mr.  Watson 
said,  half-heartedly,  he'd  take  his 
bunch  home,  but  Linda,  who  had 
spent  her  entire  Christmas  fund  on 
them  (she  said  she  knew  we'd  un- 
derstand) was  determined  they 
would  wake  up  to  the  loaded  tree, 
and  said  confidently  that  Mother 
would  think  of  something. 

It  was  really  Rumplestiltskin  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  putting 
the  children  in  the  beds  and  the 
rest  of  us  making  a  night  of  it.  So, 
that's  what  happened.  All  the  chil- 
dren, and  finally  Aunt  Mary,  were 
put  to  bed  and,  can  you  imagine 
it,  the  rest  of  us  sat  before  the  fire, 
popping  corn  and  roasting  apples 
and  nuts,  singing  and  talking  all 
night  long.  It  was  Maitland's  and 
my  first  experience  of  the  kind,  and 
we  really  felt  flashy. 

There  was  never  a  dull  moment. 
Mr.  Watson  proved  to  be  a  har- 
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monica  virtuoso  and  just  happened  Maitland  had  spent  his  all  on  a  red 

to  have  one  in  his  pocket.    I  never  woolen  muffler  for  Mr.  Jacobson, 

knew  before  that  Sally  was  a  mimic  but  no  gift  ever  brought    greater 

and  could  take  off  all  the  promi-  joy. 

nent  radio  performers,  nor  that  Then  the  children  must  be 
Mother  and  Dad  had  sung  duets  washed  and  fed  and  got  off  to 
when  they  were  young  until  Aunt  church,  and  the  big  Christmas  din- 
Mary  insisted  they  do  it  again,  ner  must  be  prepared.  All  the 
Good,  too.  Linda  and  I  played  grownups  took  a  hand  at  this,  but  it 
the  two-handed  pieces  we  thought  was  Rumplestiltskin  who  did  the 
we  had  outgrown,  and  Maitland  re-  most,  and  with  wonderful  results, 
cited,  ''Woodman,  Spare  That  for  it  seemed  that  once  in  his  check- 
Tree!"  We  even  rolled  back  the  ered  career,  he  had  been  a  chef, 
rugs  and  danced  on  Mother's  high-  It  was  early  dusk  of  Christmas 
ly  polished  floor.  But  the  star  per-  night  when  we  told  him,  the  last 
former  was  Rumplestiltskin.  He  guest,  goodbye.  Aunt  Mary,  who 
told  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  was  not  leaving,  had  gone  to  bed, 
Christmases  in  Denmark  and  his  worn  out  with  excitement, 
early  life  there  and  his  travels  and  After  Rumplestiltskin  had  bowed 
experiences  since.  Having  an  ap-  himself  out,  still  thanking  us  all, 
preciative  audience  went  to  the  Dad  put  his  arm  around  Mother. 
lonely  old  fellow's  head  and  his  "Well,  you  had  your  Christmas, 
stories  got  better  and  better.  after  all!    Satisfied?" 

We  were  all  surprised  when  the  Mother  sighed,  happily,  "Oh,  it 

gray  winter  dawn  broke  up  the  party  was  wonderful!     But  Vm  afraid  it 

and  the  children  trooped  in  to  see  was  pretty  expensive,"  she  added,  in 

the  tree  and  get  their  gifts.  In  the  a  small  voice, 

ensuing   hubbub,    no   one   noticed  "Undoubtedly!"     Dad     grinned, 

that  none  of  us  received  anything  "and  what's  more,  the  whole  place 

from  the  rest  of  the  family,  we  had  looks  like  a  Hurrah's  nest!" 

all  given  our  gifts  to  the  guests.  Poor  "Who  cares?"  said  Mother. 


Estelle  Webb  Thomas,  whose  writings  have  appeared  in  the  various 
Church  magazines  for  many  years,  was  awarded  the  M.I. A.  Centennial  Prize 
for  her  story  "Eddie  Had  a  Sweet  Tooth."  Mrs.  Thomas  has  pubHshed 
stories,  poems,  and  articles  in  a  number  of  national  periodicals,  including 
Common  Ground,  The  American  Weekly,  Woman's  World,  Story  Parade, 
Jack  and  Jill,  Playmate,  the  D.  C.  Cook  Company  religious  publications,  and 
many  others.  Her  work  reveals  a  broad  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
people  and  their  problems,  as  well  as  a  unique  craftsmanship  and  realistic 
character  portrayal.  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  readers  will  recall  with 
pleasure  her  many  fine  contributions,  particularly  her  outstanding  story  "Call 
It  a  Day"  (July  1947).  Her  article  "Latter-day  Saint  Pioneers  in  New  Mex- 
ico" (April  1947)  was  of  exceptional  interest  and  beautifully  composed. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  in  Navajo  Service  at  Shiprock,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Thomases  are  the  parents  of  three  children.  Wayne,  the  oldest,  died  in  a 
Japanese  prison  camp  in  1942.  Ted  is  attending  school  in  Maryland,  and 
BCathleen  is  at  Brigham  Young  University.  Mrs.  Thomas  writes:  "The  one 
accomplishment  of  which  I  am  vaingloriously  proud  is  my  children." 


President  Belle  S.  Spafford  Elected  to  Office 
in  the  National  Council  of  Women 

Piiscilh  L.  Evans 

Former  Relief  Society  General  Board  Member  and  former  Corresponding  Secretary, 
National  Council  of  Women — 1938-1948. 


WITH  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Belle  S.  Spafford  to 
the  office  of  third  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  biennial  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil held  in  New  York  City  on  No- 
vember 10th,  1948,  recognition  has 
again  come  to  the  women  of  the 
Church  and  to  the  great  Rehef  So- 
ciety organization  over  which  Sister 
Spafford  now  presides.  She  will  as- 
sume this  added  responsibility  with 
capacity  and  with  dignity.  Wise  in 
counsel,  frank  and  sincere,  friendly, 
tolerant,  and  with  rich  organization- 
al experience.  Sister  Spafford  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  into  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Council's  board 
of  directors. 

It  is  an  interesting  experience, 
and  one  greatly  to  be  desired,  to 
meet  intimately  with  the  strong 
leadership  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tions from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States— women  of  integrity,  of  high 
ideals,  and  great  moral  strength,  all 
with  the  common  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  status  of  women  the 
world  over. 

From  the  time  of  President  Zina 
D.  H.  Young,  under  whose  admin- 
istration the  Relief  Society  joined 
the  National  Council  of  Women, 
to  the  present  day,  women  repre- 
senting the  membership  of  the  Re- 
lief Society  have  been  active  in 
Council  affairs,  serving  as  officers 
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and  as  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  also  as  members  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Council.  Their 
influence  has  been  salutary  and 
many  close  friendships  have  been 
developed.  Today  the  Relief  So- 
ciety and  its  officers  and  representa- 
tives are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

On  behalf  of  the  women  of  the 
Relief  Society  in  all  lands  we  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  President 
Spafford  and  wish  for  her  success 
and  satisfaction  in  this  assignment. 

The  National  Council  of  Women 
is  a  voluntary  association  of  self- 
governing  national  organizations 
through  which  is  made  possible  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  experiences, 
and  factual  information  on  a  na- 
tion-wide scale.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1888  and  at  this  first  meet- 
ing, the  Relief  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  Emily  S.  Richards.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  first  triennial  meet- 
ing of  the  Council,  with  the  advice 
of  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  the 
Relief  Society  became  a  charter 
member,  and  still  continues  as  a 
member,  and  through  membership 
in  the  National  Council,  enjoys  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women  which 
is  composed  of  National  Councils 
from  many  countries.  The  Young 
Women's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  is  also  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the* Council. 
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^HE  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
Council  were  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble of  its  constitution  adopted 
at  the  time  of  its  organization,  and 
still  remain  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Council: 

We,  women  of  the  United  States, 
sincerely  believing  that  the  best  good  of 
our  homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced 
by  our  own  greater  unity  of  thought, 
sympathy  and  purpose,  and  that  an  or- 
ganized movement  will  best  conserve  the 
highest  good  of  the  family  and  State,  do 
hereby  band  ourselves  together  in  a  con- 
federation of  workers  committed  to  the 
overthrow  of  all  forms  of  ignorance  and 
injustice,  and  to  the  apphcation  of  the 
Golden  Rule  in  society,  custom  and  law. 

The  National  Council  does  not 
itself  sponsor  activities  of  a  contro- 
versial nature,  but  it  does  supply 
data  to  its  members  regarding  the 
activities  of  other  members.  No 
member  can,  in  any  case,  be  com- 
mitted to  any  cause  or  project  by 
Council  action  except  by  its  ov^n 
vote.  The  Relief  Society  is  en- 
titled to  twenty-five  voting  dele- 
gates at  all  conference  sessions  of 
the  Council. 


There  is  a  high  note  of  spirituality 
running  through  all  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  Council.  This  is  what 
one  would  expect  when  women  of 
every  creed,  nationality  and  color, 
and  from  every  walk  of  life  meet  to- 
gether with  a  common  purpose.  It 
is  indeed  a  sisterhood  and  is  often 
so  referred  to  by  the  speakers  of  the 
convention.  The  words  of  Baron- 
ess Pol  Boel  of  Brussels  (President 
of  the  International  Council  of 
Women  during  the  last  World 
War)  are  illustrative  of  this  senti- 
ment: 

As  a  citizen  of  her  nation,  woman's 
place  is  marked  today  beside  the  man, 
her  brothers  .  .  .  She  has  to  accomplish 
her  task  with  the  man  beside  her.  As 
citizens  of  the  world,  she  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  give  the  measure  of  her  pos- 
sibilities, she  has  not  yet  realized  the 
young  forces  that  are  in  her.  As  mother, 
she  creates  life.  More  than  man,  she  has 
the  duty  to  defend  this  life  which  she  has 
given  and  of  which  she  is  the  guardian  .  .  . 
Let  us  go  forward,  sisters,  in  this  new 
crusade  for  the  respect  of  human  rights 
in  a  free  world  where,  with  the  help  of 
God,  more  justice  and  more  love  shall 
reign. 


ARTIST 

Gene  Romolo 

On  wings  of  the  wind,  an  artist  came  flying 
From  heights  of  the  north,  and  through  the  night 
He  silently  worked,  energetically  plying 
His  fine-tempered  tools  till  the  advent  of  light. 

With  feathery  fronds,  he  etched  every  pane; 

With  spangles  like  Stardust,  he  covered  the  trees. 

He  built,  from  the  brook,  a  white,  winding  lane, 

And  formed  diamond  drops  from  the  breath  of  a  breeze 

Even  the  lowliest  shrubs  were  embossed 

With  the  fragiley  beautiful  art  of  the  Frost. 
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'T^HE  names  of  the  following  branches  in  missions  have  not  previous- 


ly been  published  in  The  Reliei  Society  Magazine  as  having  completed 
their  Building  Fund  quotas : 


Aleamai  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Durban,  South  African 
Halaula  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Hamstead  Branch,  Central  Atlantic 

States 
Hana  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Hanapepe  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Hartford  Branch,  New  England 
Honokaa  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Honokohua  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Honomakau  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Honomu  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Hoolehua  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Huleia  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kahului  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kailua  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kainalu  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kalaoa  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kappa  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Keanae  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Keaukaha  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Keei  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kekaha  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kihalani  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kihei  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kimberly  Branch,  Western  Canadian 


Koloa  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kukuau  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Kukuihaele  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Lahaina  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Lanai  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Lihue  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Maukukona  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Mowbray  Branch,  South  African 
Niuhi  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Northwestern  Branch,  South  African 
Paia  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Peahi  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Port  Elizabeth  Branch,  South  African 
Pretoria  Branch,  South  African 
Pulehu  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Puuanahulu  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Sanford  Branch,  New  England 
Sea  Point  Branch,  South  African 
Springs  Branch,  South  African 
Waiamea  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Waiehu  Bran(!h,  Hawaiian 
Waihee  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Waikapu  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Wailuku  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Waimea  Branch,  Hawaiian 
Waiohinu  Branch,  Hawaiian 


GIVE  LOVE 

Gertrude  T.  Koven 


Give  hope  to  those  whose  hopes  are  dead. 
Give  bread  to  those  who  have  no  bread; 
Give  joy  where  sorrow  long  has  reigned. 
And  gain  to  those  who  have  not  gained. 
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Give  peace  where  peace  has  never  dwelt, 
And  kneel  with  those  who  have  not  knelt; 
But  love,  give  love  to  all  mankind: 
The  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind. 


Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  i 

EVERYONE  left  at  last,   the  anna's    four    babies    came    along, 

relatives,   the   neighbors,   the  Joanna's  folks  had  paid  for  them, 

acquaintances.  They  came  to  Joanna's  folks  had  mortgaged  their 

Joanna  and  kissed  her  and  pressed  little  house  and  their  farm  to  pay 

her  hand,  murmuring  over  and  over,  for  this  and  that  w^hich  Joanna  and 

''Be  sure  to  let  us  knov^  if  we  can  her  small  brood  had  needed,  until 

help.    Be  sure,  now."  death   had   folded   their   stubborn, 

Joanna  nodded  her  bent  head  and  toil-hard  hands  and  they  could  help 

repeated  clumsily,  "It  was  right  nice  no  more. 

of  you  to  come  .  .  .  right  nice  of  you.  The   relatives   would   talk  about 

I'll  let  you  know.    We'll  get  along.  David,  Joanna  knew,  on  the  sv^ft 

.  .  .  We'll  get  along  some  way."  ride  back  to  Brigham  City.    They 

The  friends  from  Brigham  City  would  comment  on  his  death.  Typ- 
were  the  last  to  go.  They  had  ical  of  him,  they  would  say,  speed- 
known  her  all  her  life.  "You  better  ing  down  a  mountain  road  in  a  car 
come  back,"  they  said.  "We  can  that  should  have  been  in  a  Junk 
help  you  there  ....  Big  city  like  yard  long  ago  .  .  .  typical  to  have 
this  is  no  place  for  a  widow  with  a  left  no  insurance,  no  paid  house 
family  .  .  .  ."  that  a  widow  might  use  as  a  for- 

Joanna  lifted  her  swollen  face  to  tress, 
them.     She  looked  past   the   sun-  Joanna  went  with   the  Brigham 
browned  faces  of  the  men  and  saw  City  people  to  the  door.  Their  dis- 
again  the  hills  of  her  home,    the  approval    made    no    difference    in 
pleasant  orchards  of  her  childhood,  their  love  for  her.    They  wept  over 
the  ordered   fields,   the   roads,   the  her,  kissed  her  again  and  again.  They 
little  rivers  that  had  known  her  bare,  bent  and  hugged  the  children,  stand- 
quick  feet.    She  looked  at  the  wom-  ing  mute   and  big-eyed   upon   the 
en's  faces  and  saw  the  pity  there,  battered  porch. 
She  saw  her  history  in  their  com-  "You  come  up  to  the  farm,"  they 
passionate  eyes  ....  Joanna,  young  said  to  Penelope.  "We'll  fatten  you 
and  impetuous,  not  willing  to  stay  up." 
like  other  girls  in  the  small,  peace- 
ful town,  but  running  off  to  the  pENNY  stood  stiffly  in  their  arms, 
city,  to  nothing  better  than  waiting  a    thin,   tall    child,   with   long, 
on   table   jobs  and   to  marrying  a  black  hair  and  her  father's  beautiful, 
man  her  folks  had  never  met  ....  winging  brows, 
of  whom  no  one  approved.     Too  David,    no    taller    than    Penny 
gay    and    quick    talking,    Joanna's  though    two   years   older,    endured 
man,  David,  too  many  dreams  for  their  caresses  with  the  stoic  dignity 
making    money,    but    not    enough  of  ten.    Joanna  saw  how  bleak  his 
money  from  any  of  his  jobs  to  pay  brovm    eyes    looked    without    the 
for  doctor  bills  when  his  and  Jo-  laughter  that  always  lived  in  them. 
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Sally,  four,  and  Michael,  two, 
took  hugs  and  kisses  as  a  matter  of 
course,  more  interested  in  the 
wedges  of  cake  in  their  grimy  hands. 
Tliey  waved  cheerfully  to  the  de- 
parting guests.  They  turned  to 
their  mother.  Sally  held  up  her 
hand.    ''Bite?" 

Obediently,  Joanna  took  a  bite, 
and  could  not  swallow  it.  Her 
throat  was  dry  and  swollen,  and  fear 
was  a  lump  she  could  not  dislodge. 
The  hose  was  trickling  a  thin 
stream  on  the  small,  discouraged 
lawn.  Joanna  knelt  and  lifted  it 
and  drank.  She  rose  and  dusted 
off  the  hem  of  her  one  good  dress, 
navy  blue  crepe,  with  a  white  lace 
jabot.  She  went  slowly  down  the 
cracked  cement  walk  to  the  street. 
The  street  was  not  paved,  only 
graveled.  Now  the  gravel  was  al- 
most hidden  under  tlie  golden  drift 
of  Cottonwood  leaves  from  the  trees 
that  lined  the  street.  The  houses  on 
either  side  were  shabby  and  tum- 
bled, red  brick,  most  of  them,  with 
porches  long  in  need  of  paint  and 
with  sagging,  broken  steps. 

Joanna  turned  and  looked  at  her 
own  house.  It  was  red  brick,  like 
the  others.  The  door,  behind  the 
battered  screen,  was  flanked  by  two 
square  windows.  The  window  on 
the  right  was  cracked,  brown  stick- 
ing paper  following  its  course. 

She  went  up  the  path,  up  the 
stairs,  into  the  house.  She  looked 
around  the  little  sitting  room,  with 
its  coal  heater  in  the  corner,  the 
leatherette  sofa  along  one  wall,  the 
chair  that  matched  it  standing 
against  the  opposite  wall.  Her 
treadle  sewing  machine  stood  under 
the  starched  lace  of  the  curtains, 
mending  spilled  out  of  the  reed 
basket.     She  looked  at  the  thread- 


bare rug,  and  the  straight  back 
chairs  as  if  she  were  taking  inven- 
tory. There  were  two  pictures  on 
the  stained  brown  walls.  One  was 
''The  Angelus."  She  had  cut  it 
out  of  a  magazine  and  put  it  in  an 
old  frame.  The  other  was  also  a 
magazine  print,  "Sunflowers"  by 
Van  Gogh.  Joanna  stared  at  it, 
dazedly,  remembering  how  she  had 
ahvays  loved,  the  fierce,  wild  beauty 
of  the  sunflowers.  She  had  imag- 
ined the  mad  artist  plunging  them 
violently  into  the  squat  vase.  To- 
day they  seemed  garish.  She  went 
past  the  picture  into  the  kitchen. 

The  table  was  loaded  with  cakes 
and  pies  and  covered  dishes  from 
the  hands  of  kind  neighbors.  The 
kitchen  range  sent  out  a  cheery 
warmth.  She  opened  the  lid  and 
poured  more  coal  from  the  bucket 
that  stood  on  a  newspaper.  She 
looked  at  the  linoleum,  no  one  but 
herself  knew  that  under  the  gay 
rag  rugs  the  pattern  was  worn 
through  to  the  boards.  The  kitchen 
chairs  stood  neatly  against  the  green 
painted  walls,  Sally's  battered  doll 
on  one  of  the  gingham  cushions. 
Joanna  straightened  the  gaily  em- 
broidered dish  towels  on  their  rack. 
She  went  swiftly  through  the  chil- 
dren's bedroom.  There  were  only 
the  two  beds,  covered  with  the 
quilts  she  had  made  from  scraps 
her  mother  had  sent  her.  She  op- 
ened the  door  to  the  bathroom  that 
would  be  icy  cold  all  winter  and 
closed  it  again.  She  went  to  the 
bedroom  she  had  shared  with 
David. 

CHE    touched   the   wooden   foot- 
board, her  hands  dragging.  She 
smoothed  the  crocheted  spread.  She 
sat  for  a  moment  in  the  small  rock- 
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er,  where  David  had  sat  when  he  don't  need  jewels.  Your  eyes  are  so 

read  to  her.    David's  voice  had  been  sapphire  blue  .  .  .  stars  caught  in 

rich  and  beautiful.  There  had  been  them.  Is  it  love  that  makes  your 

a  magic  in  listening  to  it,  because  it  mouth  so  sweet  to  look  upon?  Love 

never  mentioned  doubt,  or  poverty,  for  me,  Joanna?" 

or  grief,  only  the  wonderful  things  I  am  thirty-two,  Joanna  thought, 

.  .  .  new  inventions,  the  kindness  of  and  I  look  forty.    All  my  life  I've 

people,    the   marvelous    stories    he  known    women    who    have   looked 

wove  out  of  his  own  dreaming  head,  like  I  do  today.    I  never  knew  why. 

Joanna  went  over  to  the  bed  and  She  bent  over  her  bag,  finding  the 

sat  on  it.    She  looked  at  the  chair  coin  purse,   emptying  its   contents 

and  saw  David  in  it>  the  rich,  bright  on  the  dresser.     One    dollar    and 

waves  of  his  dark  hair,  the  winging  nineteen  cents.     She  had  declined 

brows,  the  beautiful  square  teeth,  every    offer    of    help,    declined    it 

Laughter  shone  in  him  like  candles  fiercely,  frightened  by  it,  the  stern 

.  .  .  and  something  else  ...  a  child's  scorn  of  her  father  for  shiftless  folk 

belief  in  life,  a  belief  in  the  ulti-  who  "took  charity"  ringing  in  her 

mate  reward.  ears. 

"David,"  Joanna  whispered.  She  But  one  dollar  and  nineteen  cents 

looked  down  at  her  hands,  palm  up  and     pride     were    pitiful     barriers 

on  the  blue  crepe  skirt.  They  were  against    the    coming    days.     Panic 

large  hands,  the  fingers  square  and  rose  in  her.    She  went  swiftly  to  the 

spatulate,    faintly    calloused,    work-  front  door  and  called  young  David, 

er's  hands,  accustomed  to  grasping  "Go,  borrow  a  morning  paper  from 

the  implements  of  toil.    They  were  Miss  Smith.    Tell  her  I'll  send  it 

reddened  from  the  harsh  soap  that  right  back." 

Joanna    bought    because    it    was  She  almost  snatched   the  paper 

cheaper.  from  him  on  his  return.  She  took 

Her  purse  was  lying  open  on  the  it  back  to  her  bedroom  and  sat  in 

dresser.     She  rose  and  went  over  the  rocker  and  tore  it  open  to-  the 

to  it.    Her  reflection  in  the  mirror  want  ad  section.    Three  jobs  in  the 

came  to  meet  her.    She  watched  it  'Vomen  wanted"   section.     All   of 

come  nearer.    She  looked  at  herself  them     housemaids.      Blind     terror 

dispassionately,  as  one  would  look  shook  her,  making  her  heart  thun- 

at  a  stranger.     She  had  the  long,  der  in  her  breast,  pushing  the  breath 

big  bones  of  her  father.    Her  shoul-  out  of  her  lungs.     She  thought  of 

ders  were  wide,  her  neck  was  long  the  men   she  had    seen,    shuffling 

and   slender.     She  looked   at   her  outside  the  soup  kitchens  on  winter 

face.    It  was  not  pretty.    There  was  mornings.    There  was  a  woman  on 

no  soft  pink  and  whiteness,  no  pert-  the  next  street  who  had  put  her 

ness.    It  was  a  strong  face.    David  children  in  an  orphanage,  while  she 

had    called    it    beautiful,     finding  slaved    for    the    meager    wages    a 

pleasure  in  the  high  cheek  bones  downtown  cafe  paid.     Depression, 

and  the  square,  firm  jawline.  A  spectre,  striking  food  from  chil- 

"You  will   always  be  lovely,  Jo-  dren's  mouths,  driving  people  out 

anna,"  he  had  told  her.  "Time  won't  of  their  homes, 

destroy    this    modeling  ....  You  (Continued  on  page  39) 


Sixty    ijears  Kylgo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  January  i,  and  January  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

NEW  YEAR'S  MORNING 

Only  a  night  from  Old  to  New! 

Never  a  night  such  changes  brought. 
The  Old  Year  had  its  work  to  do; 

No  New  Year  miracles  are  wrought. 
Always  a  night  from  old  to  new! 

Night  and  the  healing  balm  of  sleep! 
Each  morn  is  New  Year's  morn  come  true 

Morn  of  a  festival  to  keep. 

— H.  H. 

SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY:  On  the  29th  of  December  last,  1888,  Sister 
Sarah  M.  Kimball  reached  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  her  birth.  Sister  Kimball  has 
in  many  respects  been  a  remarkable  woman,  and  at  the  present  writing  is  as  brilliant 
in  mind,  and  as  capable  of  mental  activity  as  she  was  at  forty.  Sister  Kimball  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  woman  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  Relief  Society  build- 
ing erected  in  this  dispensation.    She  thus  describes  it: — 

November  13,  1868  a  silver  trowel  and  mallet,  were  furnished  me,  and,  assisted 
by  a  Master  Mason,  and  surrounded  by  an  assemblage  of  people,  I  had  the  honor  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  first  Relief  Society  building  erected  in  this  dispensation. 
— E.  B.  W. 

SALT  LAKE  STAKE:  The  Relief  Society  conference  of  Salt  Lake  Stake  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  the  Fourteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  20th,  1888, 
commencing  at  10  a.m.  Sister  Helen  Mar  Whitney:  "We  have  more  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  God  than  any  people  on  the  earth;  we  have  not  much  of  this  world's  goods, 
but  we  should  be  grateful  that  we  are  here  and  not  among  those  who  are  promoting 
dissension  and  war.  We  are  enjoying  comparative  peace;  let  us  read  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  and  increase  our  interest  in  the  youth  of  Zion;  it  is  the  wayward  we  should 
pray  for;  let  us  be  charitable  and  merciful  one  to  another.  We  are  nearing  the  day  of 
famine,  and  let  us  be  prepared  for  it." — Elizabeth  Howard,  Secretary 

NOTES  AND  NEWS:  There  are  more  than  2,700,000  women  in  Belgium  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits,  mostly  very  poorly  paid.  But  when  one  woman  asks  to 
be  a  lawyer — a  profession  in  which  ability  commands  honor  and  profit — her  applica- 
tion is  refused  by  the  court,  and  she  is  told  that  a  woman's  sphere  is  to  marry,  not  to 
labor  for  her  own  support. 

There  are  about  70,000  lace  makers  in  Normandy,  and  in  all  France  there  are 
nearly  200,000  women  engaged  in  this  industry. 

BY-AND-BY 

Be  quiet,  restless  heart!  The  long  light  lies 

In  gleams  of  lingering  sunshine  on  the  hill; 

The  home-bound  swallow,  twittering  as  he  flies, 
Makes  silence  seem  more  still. 

— Primitive  Methodist 
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Woman's  Sphere 
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group  of  Relief  Society  women 
from  Essex  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, with  true  Latter-day  Saint 
thrift  in  their  bones,  saved  vege- 
table crops  from  being  plowed  under 
by  going  out  to  farms  and  picking 
the  vegetables  for  canning  pur- 
poses. Pauline  Thomander,  Presi- 
dent of  the  East  Orange  Relief  So- 
ciety, read  in  a  newspaper  that  the 
crops  would  be  plowed  under,  as  a 
protest  against  low  market  prices, 
and  immediately  went  into  action. 
A  local  newspaper  carried  a  picture 
of  Mrs.  Thomander  and  Mrs.  (Con- 
stance) Hyde,  a  class  leader  in  the 
same  organization,  happily  at  work. 
Other  Latter-day  Saint  women  from 
Montclair  and  the  Oranges,  con- 
tinued the  work  the  following  day. 

ABOARD  President  Truman's 
train,  during  his  recent  cam- 
paigning tour,  was  a  handsome 
young  woman  from  Copenhagen, 
Adelheid  Nielson,  who  was  report- 
ing for  a  Danish  newspaper. 

LJAZEL  BRANNON  of  Missis- 
sippi, at  thirty-four,  is  publisher, 
owner,  and  editor  of  two  newspapers 
in  her  State.  She  has  won  national 
press  prizes. 

A  LL  of  Finland's  libraries  will  be 

directed  by  a  woman,  Elia  S. 

Wirla,  who  has  been  studying  and 

traveling  in  the  United  States.  Mrs. 


Ramojia  W.  Cannon 

Wirla  says  many  libraries  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  She  ex- 
pressed Finland's  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  for  gifts  to  her  coun- 
try to  help  rebuild  its  stock.  She 
was  amazed  at  the  library  facilities 
in  this  country. 

npAKING  part  in  plays  presented 
by  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations  helped  Marilyn  Robin- 
son of  Ogden,  Utah,  to  scale  the 
talent  ladder  which  was  instru- 
mental in  her  winning  out  in  one 
of  the  talent  contests  held  in  Atlan- 
tic City  in  August.  ''Miss  Utah"  of 
1947,  Miss  Robinson  was  one  of  the 
finalists  for  the  crown  of  "Miss 
America,"  and  won  a  first  place  in 
dramatics  in  the  talent  contests.  The 
young  lady  sings,  dances,  is  an  ex- 
pert swimmer  and  diver,  and  has 
won  unusual  acclaim  for  playing 
leading  roles  in  University  of  Utah 
dramatic  presentations.  Besides  all 
this,  her  scholastic  rating  is  excep- 
tionally high.  Interested  as  she  is  in 
dramatics— and  talented— she  ex- 
pects to  marry  and  hopes  to  have  a 
family. 

pENSUS  officials  believe  that  by 
1950  there  will  be  sixty  per  cent 
more  women  between  the  ages  of 
forty-five  and  sixty-four  employed 
than  there  were  in  1940— an  increase 
of  one  and  one-half  million.  The 
best  assets  for  job  hunters  in  this  age 
bracket  are  courage  and  good  health. 
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enascence  igj^g 


\  rejuvenation  of  hope  and  ex- 
pectancy seems  to  herald  the  ar- 
rival of  each  new  year,  and  as  the 
echo  of  the  pealing  of  the  bells 
sounds  there  is  born  in  the  heart 
the  echo  of  a  dream  of  better  things 
to  come. 

A  review  of  the  sorrows,  disap- 
pointments, and  failings  of  a  pass- 
ing year  inspires  a  fervent  prayer  for 
greater  strength  to  overcome  and 
achieve  in  the  oncoming  year. 

A  woman  may  quickly  judge  for 
herself  the  success  she  has  attained 
in  keeping  her  home  clean  and  at- 
tractive, but  it  may  be  difficult  for 
her  to  judge  her  success  in  enriching 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
of  her  family. 

She  may  rather  easily  evaluate  her 
obedience  to  certain  definite  com- 
mandments—the payment  of  tithes 
and  offerings,  observance  of  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  but  be  less  sure 
of  her  response  to  that  second  great 
commandment— to  love  her  neigh- 
bor as  herself.  Often  it  would  seem 
easier  to  sacrifice  than  to  refrain 
from  a  malicious  tale  or  defamation 
of  a  character;  easier  to  forego  cer- 
tain foods  than  heed  the  call  of  the 
despairing. 

And  yet  one's  life  here  foreshad- 
ows one's  life  in  the  hereafter.  What- 
ever degree  of  intelligence  one  at- 
tains to  in  this  life  will  rise  with 
one  in  the  resurrection.  One's 
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character,  one's  desires,  and  one's 
appetites  do  not  change  with  tlie 
change  from  mortality  to  immortal- 
ity. As  Alma  explained  to  one  of 
his  sons  many  centuries  ago: 

Do  not  suppose  because  it  has  been 
spoken  concerning  restoration,  that  ye 
shall  be  restored  from  sin  to  righteous- 
ness ....  restoration  is  to  bring  back 
again  evil  for  evil,  or  carnal  for  carnal,  or 
devilish  for  devilish — ^good  for  that  which 
is  good;  righteousness  for  that  which  is 
righteous;  just  for  that  which  is  just; 
merciful  for  that  which  is  merciful  .  .  .  , 
(Alma  41:10,  13). 

To  live  each  day  of  the  coming 
year  so  that  goodness,  righteousness, 
justice,  and  mercy  will  be  restored 
at  the  time  of  restoration  is  the 
great  goal  to  seek.  Only  the  present 
moment  need  ever  be  lived.  By 
eschewing  temptation  now  and  liv- 
ing in  righteousness  now,  any  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  may  begin  to  build, 
through  the  coming  year,  a  celestial 
pattern  into  which  she  will  fit  as 
the  Great  Designer  intends. 

No  matter  how  far  distant  the 
goal  may  appear  from  a  review  of 
one's  actions  during  1948,  let  a  re- 
juvenation of  faith  and  hope  surge 
in  the  heart,  and  a  resolution  be 
taken  to  live  in  the  year  1949  so 
as  to  rise  far  above  the  valleys  of 
doubt  and  darkness  of  this  present 
world  to  eventually  achieve  eternal 
life  in  the  highest  kingdom  of  glory. 

M.  C.  S. 


noi£A, 


TO  THE  FIELD 


I  to    flieeting  ofehruarii  22^  ^949 

A  LTHOUGH  Tuesday,  February  22, 1949,  is  a  holiday,  a  social  science  les- 
son has  been  outlined  for  February  since  some  Relief  Societies  hold 
their  meetings  on  days  other  than  Tuesday.  It  is  suggested  that  Relief 
Societies  which  meet  on  Tuesdays  present  the  February  22  social  science 
lesson  on  March  22  and  the  March  22  lesson  on  the  fifth  Tuesday,  March 
29,  or  combine  the  February  and  March  social  science  lessons  and  present 
them  together  on  March  22. 

[Kelief  Society  Kyissignea  ibverung    if  Lee  ting  of 

cfast  Sunday  in    11  larch 

npHE  Sunday  night  meeting  to  be  held  on  Fast  Day  in  March  1949,  has 
been  assigned  by  the  First  Presidency  for  use  by  the  Relief  Society. 

Suggestive  plans  for  this  evening  meeting  are  being  prepared  by  the 
general  board  and  v^ill  be  sent  to  the  stakes  in  bulletin  form. 

It  is  suggested  that  ward  Relief  Society  presidents  confer  with  their 
bishops  immediately  to  arrange  for  this  meeting. 

[Joouna    Volumes  of  1948  Uxeuef  Society    1 1  iagazines 

OELIEF  Society  officers  and  members  who  wish  to  have  their  1948  issues 
of  The  Reliei  Society  Magazine  bound  may  do  so  through  the  office  of 
the  General  Board,  28  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah.  The  cost 
for  binding  the  twelve  issues  in  a  permanent  cloth  binding  is  $1.75,  includ- 
ing the  index.  If  the  leather  binding  is  preferred  the  cost  is  $2.75. 
If  bound  volumes  are  requested  and  the  Magazines  for  binding  are 
not  supplied  by  the  person  making  the  request,  the  charge  for  furnish- 
ing the  Magazines  will  be  $1.50,  which  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
binding,  thus  making  the  total  cost  for  cloth-bound  volumes  $3.25  and  for 
leather-bound  volumes  $4.25.  Only  a  limited  number  of  Magazines  are 
available  for  binding. 

It  is  suggested  that  wards  and  stakes  have  one  volume  of  the  1948 
Magazine  bound  for  preservation  in  ward  and  stake  Relief  Society  libraries. 

cfemporary   \Binaers  ^vaiiavie 

C  UBSTANTIAL  temporary  binders,  into  which  single  copies  of  the  Mag- 
azine for  one  year  may  be  inserted  or  removed  at  will,  are  available  for 
$1.20  postpaid. 
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Quick  and  Easy  Dinners 


Sara  Mills 


THERE  was  a  time  when  a  per- 
son could  say,  ''Come  have 
bread  and  milk  with  us/'  and 
mean  it.  In  the  year  1949,  how- 
ever, entertaining  is  a  little  more 
complicated.  And  it  isn't  your 
fault  or  mine. 

As  a  substitute  for  bread  and  milk, 
I  have  a  number  of  simple 
menus.  They  leave  a  maximum  of 
visiting  time,  and  what  is  more  im- 
portant, they  also  leave  the  cook 
with  enough  energy  to  want  to  talk. 
If  they  need  further  recommenda- 
tion, they  are  nutritious,  an  im- 
portant virtue  these  days.  Either  of 
the  two  meals  listed  below  can  be 
prepared  in  an  hour— if  the  cook  is 
nimble. 

Dinner  No.  1 

Canned  consomme  with  crackers  or 
croutons 

*  Baked  sweet  potatoes  with  crushed  pine- 

apple 
Fried  ham 

Peas,  frozen  or  canned 
Tossed  green  salad 

Dinner  rolls 
Fruit 

Dinner  No.  2 

*Bean,  tomato,  and  sausage  casserole 

*  Green  salad  or  cabbage  chop  suey 
French  bread  toasted  in  oven  with  garlic 

butter 

*  Pineapple  cream 

RECIPES 

Baked  sweet  potatoes  with 

CRUSHED  pineapple 

Sweet  potatoes  ( 1  good-sized  one  for  each 

guest) 
Can  of  crushed  pineapple  (i  small  can 

for  each  four  guests) 
Butter  and  salt 
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Work  for  menu  No.  1  begins  with  sweet 
potatoes.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  enough  po- 
tatoes for  each  guest  and  one  or  two 
extras.  Let  the  potatoes  cool  enough  to 
handle,  then  split  them  down  the  center 
and  empty  the  insides  into  a  large  bowl, 
leaving  the  skins  intact.  Add  the  crushed 
pineapple,  juice  and  all,  then  season  with 
salt  and  butter.  Go  easy  on  the  salt  and 
be  generous  with  the  butter,  which  may 
be  part  margarine,  and  beat  well.  Now  re- 
turn the  pineapple  mixture  to  the  shells, 
topping  each  potato  with  a  little  butter. 
Return  to  the  oven  and  brown  slightly. 
Serve  immediately. 

While  the  potatoes  are  baking,  open 
your  can  or  cans  of  consomme,  bring  to  a 
boil,  and  simmer  gently  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Serve  each  cup  with  a  scattering  of 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  a  thin  slice  of 
lemon.  While  the  consomme  is  heating, 
fry  your  ham  gently,  timing  its  finish 
with  the  browning  of  the  potatoes.  While 
the  potatoes  are  browning,  cook  your  froz- 
en peas.  Cook  them  in  a  very  little  water 
until  they  are  barely  tender.  For  that  extra 
flavor  add  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley  and  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint  or  fresh  thyme  and 
season  with  cream.  If  you  don't  keep 
French  dressing  on  hand,  mix  it  right 
after  your  potatoes  are  popped  into  the 
oven.  Spare  a  minute  somewhere  to 
place  your  salad  greens  into  a  garlic-rub- 
bed bowl,  and  cover  them  with  a  damp 
cloth  and  place  them  in  the  refrigerator. 
Don't  bring  them  to  the  table  until  the 
last  minute.  Heat  your  dinner  rolls  and 
there  you  are.  For  dessert  have  fresh  or 
canned  fruit,  chilled. 

Bean,  tomato,  and  sausage 
casserole 

1  can  of  red  kidney  beans  or  pre-cooked 

dried  beans 
1  can  of  solid  pack  tomatoes 
Vi   medium-sized  onion  sliced  and  sauteed 

in  butter 
Vz   green  pepper  sliced  and  sauteed  with 
onion  in  butter 
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1  can  of  Vienna  sausage  (small)  or  i  can 
of  pork  sausage 

Seasonings:  salt,  pepper,  Vi  tsp.  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  paprika,  dash  of 
Tabasco  sauce 

Coarse  bread  crumbs  and  butter 
(serves  4-6) 

Sautee  the  sliced  onions  and  green  pep- 
per in  butter  until  a  delicate  brown,  then 
add  the  canned  kidney  beans  or  pre-cooked 
dried  beans,  the  can  of  solid  pack  toma- 
toes, the  sliced  sausages,  and  the  season- 
ings. Bring  to  a  boil  and  place  in  a  cas- 
serole. Top  with  bread  crumbs  and  dot 
with  butter.  Bake  in  a  375°  oven  from 
one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Cabbage  chop  suey 

1  tbs.  bacon  fat 

4  cups  shredded  cabbage 

1  ^  cups  thinly  sliced  celery    < 

1  green  pepper  (bell)  sliced  thin 

1  medium-sized  onion  sliced  thin 

This  is  a  four-star  vegetable  dish, 
crammed  with  vitamins.  Start  shredding 
your  cabbage  the  second  the  casserole  dish 
is  in  the  oven.  When  the  vegetables  are 
prepared,  melt  the  tablespoon  of  bacon 
fat  in  a  heavy  aluminum  dish.  Add  the 
vegetables  and  seasonings  and  cover  tight- 
ly. Steam  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes. 
Twice  during  the  cooking,  you  may  stir 
the  vegetables  lightly.  The  vegetables 
should  be  firm,  barely  cooked  through. 
And  serve  at  once.  The  recipe  gives 
enough  for  six. 


Pineapple  cream 

2      cups  milk 
2/3  cups  sugar 
2      tbs.  cornstarch 
2      eggs  separated 
J4    tsp.  salt 

1      small   can   of  pineapple   from   which 
juice  has  been  drained 

This  dish  can  be  prepared  beforehand, 
but  if  necessary,  it  can  be  made  after  the 
beans  are  in  the  oven  and  before  the  cab- 
bage dish  is  started.  Heat  the  milk  in  a 
double  boiler.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients 
and  add  gradually  to  the  milk,  stirring 
constantly  while  the  milk  thickens.  Cook 
twelve  minutes,  then  add  the  beaten  egg 
yolks  to  which  a  little  of  the  milk  mixture 
has  been  added.  Stir  and  cook  for  three 
more  minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and 
add .  pineapple  and  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  Cool  and  serve  with  pineapple 
sauce. 

Pineapple  sauce 

Juice   from    crushed    pineapple    and 
enough  water  to  make  a  cup 

1      tbs.  lemon  juice 

1      tbs.  flour 

1/3  cup  sugar 

1      tbs.  butter 

Heat  the  liquid.  Mix  the  flour  and 
sugar  and  add  to  the  hot  liquid.  Cook 
until  clear.  Add  lemon  juice  and  butter 
and  cool. 

Serve  this  dinner  with  a  basket  of 
French  bread  and  garlic  seasoned  butter, 
hot  from  the  oven.  Hot  chocolate  may 
be  served  with  it  also. 


A  SNOWFALL 

Julene  ].  Cushing 

Let  me  keep  the  white  peace  of  this  day, 
When  glistening  snow  banks  the  garden  wall, 
And  lines  the  lilac  trees,  each  mounded  spray 
Majestic  as  a  frozen  waterfall. 

Let  me  hold  cool  shadows  from  the  space 
Where  honeysuckle  points  a  silver  wand. 
And  crusted  patterns  fringed  in  icy  lace, 
Now  frame  an  etching  on  the  lily  pond. 


The  Dress 


Fay  Tailock 
Part  I 


JANIE  Carlson  lived  with  her 
parents  and  five  younger  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  a  paint-worn 
house  with  a  sagging  front  porch 
and  a  lean-to  in  back.  It  was  one 
of  the  houses  built  in  Ronsville  after 
the  log  cabin  and  adobe  period,  but 
before  the  brick  and  clapboard  era. 
The  Carlsons  were  good  people, 
eager  for  their  children  to  go  to 
church  and  school,  and  to  succeed 
where  they  had  succumbed.  The  fa- 
ther dissipated  none  of  the  wages  he 
earned  as  a  handy  man  and  day 
worker.  The  mother  aided  with  a 
little  sewing  and  practical  nursing, 
though  she  was  not  particularly 
adept  in  either  field. 

Janie  was  nearly  eighteen  and  a 
senior  in  high  school.  She  was  a 
slender  girl  with  fair  brown  hair 
worn  in  a  long,  straight  bob.  Her 
features  were  delicately  made  and 
she  had  pleasant  hazel  eyes.  Her 
voice  was  wont  to  have  a  nasal 
sound;  giggling  came  easier  than 
laughter.  On  cold  days  she  wore  a 
rusty  brown  coat  with  a  tight  belt. 

She  had  only  the  vaguest  of  am- 
bitions ...  to  get  a  job  away' from 
Ronsville,  preferably  in  an  office. 
If  she  stayed  in  Ronsville,  she  would 
marry  Don  Betger.  Don  was  a 
good-looking  boy,  willing  to  work 
at  odd  jobs  in  town  when  he  could 
not  find  outside  employment.  He 
had  skipped  high  school.  Janie  did 
not  approve  of  the  things  he  did, 
but  he  was  a  gay  dance  partner  and 
her  only  beau. 

On  an  early  spring  morning  she 
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walked  late  into  her  English  lit. 
class.  Miss  Ardman  was  reading 
as  Janie  slid  quietly  into  a  rear  seat. 
Janie  opened  her  book  to  the  sec- 
tion of  Victorian  poetry  and  quietly 
found  the  right  page.  For  a  teacher 
Miss  Ardman  was  all  right.  She  was 
young,  even  though  she  wore  horn- 
rimmed glasses  over  her  brown  eyes 
and  twisted  her  dark  hair  into  a  neat 
knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  And 
she  was  about  Janie's  size.  Covertly 
Janie  watched  her  as  she  read,  re- 
membering not  to  chew  her  gum. 

Beginning  a  new  poem,  Miss  Ard- 
man read  in  her  clear  voice: 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  win- 
ter's traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadows  or 
plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 

With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain... 

Not  bad  for  poetry,  Janie  thought 
as  she  let  her  eyes  wander  out  of  the 
window  to  look  at  the  wet  pave- 
ment and  bare,  dripping  branches. 
That's  just  how  it  was  last  night, 
''the  lisp  of  leaves  and  the  ripple 

of . .  r 

Abruptly  Janie  brought  her  gaze 
back  to  the  classroom.  Miss  Ard- 
man and  the  others  were  looking  at 
her.  She  felt  the  hot  color  sweep 
up  her  neck  and  onto  her  cheeks. 
With  lowered  eyes  she  found  the 
poem. 

''This  is  the  fourth  time  youVe 
been  late  this  week,"  Miss  Ardman 
said.  ''Last  week  you  were  late  five 
times.  I  don't  like  to  take  class  time 
to  remind  you,  but  you  have  inter- 
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rupted  us  so  many  times  I  feel  justi- 
fied." 

Janie  did  not  raise  her  eyes. 

"Is  it/'  Miss  Ardman  went  on 
with  controlled  patience,  -'because 
you  have  work  to  do,  or  is  it  just  be- 
cause it  is  too  hard  to  get  up  in 
time?" 

I  wonder  if  she  has  ever  waked 
up  with  the  light  just  strong  enough 
to  show  the  stained  wallpaper  and 
felt  like  there  was  a  cold  hand  in 
her  stomach,  Janie  thought  resent- 
fully. She  hasn't  wondered  what 
was  going  to  happen  after  high 
school.  She  hasn't  stared  at  the 
torn  place  in  the  paper  and  tnown 
there  was  nothing  ahead. 

lyilSS  Ardman  had  a  way  of  lift- 
ing up  her  face  as  if  she  knew 
exactly  what  she  was  going  to  say. 
She  knew  where  she  was  going  and 
how. 

When  the  silence  grew  too 
awkward,  Janie  said,  without  lifting 
her  eyes,  ''It's  because  I  hate  to  get 
up." 

Miss  Ardman  sighed,  a  gentle 
sigh.  Then  her  face  lighted  as  if  she 
had  a  sudden  idea.  'That,"  she 
said,  ''is  a  fault  common  to  us  all. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Janie?" 

Janie  shook  her  head  and  some 
members  of  the  class  snickered. 

"Marcus  Aurelius  lived  way  back 
in  the  second  century,"  Miss  Ard- 
man said,  placing  her  hands  in  front 
of  her  and  looking  directly  at  Janie. 
"He  was  both  a  ruler  and  a  philoso- 
pher. He  was  also  a  warrior  and 
quite  prominent  in  his  day.  Yet  he 
had  the  same  trouble  you  have.  He 
hated  to  get  up  in  the  morning. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  how  he 
overcame  his  difficulty?" 


The  class  was  very  still.  Janie 
could  hear  their  breathing  while 
they  looked  at  her.  "I  guess  so," 
she  said  diffidently,  returning  their 
gaze. 

Opening  a  little  brown  book  on 
her  desk,  Miss  Ardman  read: 

In  the  morning,  when  thou  risest  un- 
wilhngly,  let  this  thought  be  present — 
I  am  rising  to  the  work  of  a  human  be- 
ing. Why  then  am  I  dissatisfied  if  I  am 
going  to  do  the  things  for  which  I  exist 
and  for  which  I  was  brought  into  this 
world?  Or  have  I  been  made  for  this, 
to  lie  in  the  bedclothes  and  keep  myself 
warm? 

She  closed  the  little  book  and 
took  off  her  glasses.  It  was  very 
quiet  in  the  room. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  smiling  into 
Janie's  sullen  hazel  eyes,  "if  you  re- 
gard this  class  as  part  of  your  work 
in  the  world,  you  could  have  a  lit- 
tle more  enthusiasm  for  it.  Do  you 
think  you  could?" 

Maybe  this  was  the  end  of  the 
scolding.  "Sure,  I'll  try,"  Janie  an- 
swered affably.  She  waited  for  the 
teacher  to  resume  reading. 

Before  she  picked  up  her  glasses. 
Miss  Ardman  looked  out  of  the 
window.  Then  she  pulled  her  top 
drawer  open  and  took  out  a  note- 
book. "I  have  permission  from  Mr. 
Symes  to  take  up  some  class  mat- 
ters. Since  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  mood  for  poetry,  we  will  dis- 
cuss your  problems." 

There  was  a  pleasant  stir  in  the 
class.  "I  sure  got  us  out  of  some 
old  poetry,"  Janie  thought,  pleased 
with  herself. 

"It  is  about  the  senior  class  play," 
Miss  Ardman  was  saying. 

Janie's  elation  passed.  She  knew 
about  the  old  play,  had  even  gone 
to  a  reading  of  it.  Janie  had  not 
even   bothered   to   write    her    part 
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preference.     A  fat  chance  she  had 
of  getting  a  part! 

''Last  night  I  cast  the  play/'  Miss 
Ardman  pronounced.  '1  took  into 
consideration  your  choices;  for  the 
most  part  they  coincided  with  my 
judgment.  Here  is  the  hst.  If  for 
any  reason  any  one  of  you  is  not 
satisfied,  see  me  privately  after 
class."  She  opened  the  notebook 
and  began  to  read. 

Janie  doodled  with  her  pencil,  in- 
terested in  a  detached  way.  The 
parts  were  just  about  as  she  would 
have  cast  them.  John  Rons  had  the 
lead,  naturally.  John  was  student- 
body  president,  star  of  football  and 
track,  and  he  was  going  to  be  a 
lawyer.  Life  had  made  Janie  into 
a  realist.  She  did  not  often  waste 
time  thinking  of  John  Rons,  but  if 
chance  had  given  her  a  fur  coat,  a 
convertible  car,  a  diamond  ring,  her 
home  painted  inside  and  out,  a  trip 
to  Florida,  and  a  year's  supply  of 
frozen  foods,  along  with  a  complete 
wardrobe,  she  would  have  traded 
everything  straight  over  for  a  date 
with  John  Rons. 

The  girls'  parts,  except  for  the 
lead  and  the  maid  and  the  cook, 
were  about  equal.  Doreen  and 
Janice,  the  two  most  popular  girls 
in  school,  were  right  for  the  college 
girls.  Now  all  the  parts,  except  that 
of  Marjorie,  John's  girl  friend  in 
the  play,  were  read.  When  Miss 
Ardman  came  to  the  last  name, 
there  was  an  expectant  hush.  Janie 
told  herself  that  she  didn't  care 
who  got  it. 

''Marjorie,"  Miss  Ardman  read, 
"Janie  Carlson."  Then  she  closed 
the  notebook. 

yANIE'S   mouth   flew  open  as   if 
some  one  had  pressed  a  button. 


She  couldn't  believe  what  she  had 
heard.  It  must  be  true  for  all  the 
class  members  were  staring  at  her. 
And  John  Rons  wasn't  controlling 
his  displeasure. 

Miss  Ardman  ignored  the  stares. 
"I  wish  every  one  of  you  could 
have  a  part  in  the  play,"  she  told 
them,  opening  the  notebook  again. 
"And  there  is  a  place  for  everyone 
in  the  production  of  the  play."  She 
went  on  to  read  the  names  of  those 
who  would  assume  the  work  of  pro- 
duction. Everyone  in  the  class  of 
twenty-five  had  a  job.  Rehearsal, 
she  said,  would  be  in  the  afternoon, 
beginning  today.  The  play  would 
be  ready  in  a  little  over  a  month's 
time. 

When  the  electric  bell  rang  the 
seniors  filed  out,  talking  excitedly. 
No  one  came  to  congratulate  Janie 
except  Amy  Huff,  the  homeliest 
girl  in  the  class  and  an  excellent 
student. 

"I  know  you  can  do  it,  Janie," 
she  said  in  her  kind,  low  voice. 

"Gee,  I  don't  see  why  she  picked 
on  me,"  said  Janie  scornfully  as  she 
gathered  up  her  books  and  papers, 
"I've  never  been  in  a  play  before." 

"Don't  you  want  to  be  in  a  play?" 

Janie  almost  jumped.  Miss  Ard- 
man was  standing  in  the  aisle  op- 
posite her. 

"Why  yes,"  she  admitted,  twist- 
ing her  handkerchief  and  chewing 
the  forbidden  gum  in  her  embar- 
rassment, "only  some  of  the  others 
would  be  better,  I  guess." 

"I  think  you'll  do  very  well." 
Then  the  teacher  placed  her  slender 
long  fingers  on  the  sleeve  of  Janie's 
rusty  brown  coat  and  said  in  a  low- 
ered voice,  "I  want  you  to  do  the 
part  well,  and  you  can— if  you  are 
willing   to   work.     After   rehearsal, 
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will  you  let  me  help  you  with  your 
voice  and  posture?  There  are  a  few 
tricks  that  will  help  a  lot." 

''Why,  gosh,  Miss  Ardman,  you 
bet  ril  stay."  Janie  put  down  her 
books  and  in  her  enthusiasm  pressed 
her  hands  together  until  the  knuck- 
les showed  white.  'Til  work  all 
night  if  it  will  do  any  good." 

"Just  a  little  hard  work  before 
bedtime  will  be  sufficient,"  Miss 
Ardman  answered  primly. 

Janie  felt  herself  blushing  again. 
"Fll  make  it  to  class  early,  I  prom- 
ise." She  walked  out  of  the  room 
behind  Miss  Ardman  and  Amy,  her 
head  soaring,  her  limbs  light  and 
warm.    It  was  true. 

VITHEN  she  came  home  from 
school  a  week  or  so  later,  it 
was  almost  dark.  Her  mother  was 
in  the  lean-to  kitchen,  cooking  sup- 
per, her  brothers  and  sisters  playing 
in  the  front  yard.  "You  failed  Mrs. 
Marsh  again,"  her  mother  re- 
proached her. 

"I  told  Mrs.  Marsh  I  couldn't 
take  care  of  her  children  while  I 
was  rehearsing.  She  hasn't  any- 
thing to  beef  about."  Janie's  voice 
was  toneless  as  she  threw  her  books 
on  the  table  and  washed  her  hands 
at  the  kitchen  sink.  She  had  re- 
hearsed for  two  hours  and  spent  an- 
other hour  with  Miss  Ardman.  The 
kitchen  seemed  shabbier,  more 
hopeless. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  your 
new  dress  unless  you  earn  some  of  it 
yourself,"  Mrs.  Carlson  said,  stuf- 
fing some  wood  into  the  stove. 

"I  can't  rehearse  all  afternoon  and 
tend  kids,  too,"  Janie  started  to  say. 
But  she  checked  her  words.  It 
wasn't  Ma's  fault.     She  picked  up 


her  books  and  started  to  set  the 
table. 

"You  couldn't  borrow  a  dress 
from  Miss  Ardman,  could  you?" 
her  mother  asked  hopefully. 

"The  only  evening  dress  I've  seen 
her  wear  is  a  black  one.  We've  all 
got  to  be  dressed  in  springtime 
dresses,  bright  and  fluffy,  like  the 
play  itself."  She  didn't  want  to  tell 
her  mother  that  she  would  like  this 
dress  to  be  her  own. 

"What  are  the  other  girls  wear- 
ing?" Her  mother  ventured,  not 
looking  at  Janie. 

"Janice  has  a  new  green  chiffon, 
Doreen  has  a  pink,  lacy  one,  and 
Norma  has  a  yellowish  taffeta  with 
a  white  jacket.  Miss  Ardman  said 
mine  could  be  wl]ite."  Janie  cut  the 
bread  in  thick  slices  as  she  spoke. 

"Why,  that's  fine,"  Mrs.  Carlson 
said,  her  tired  face  beaming.  "I'll 
make  one  that  will  do  for  gradua- 
tion, too." 

"Oh,  Ma,"  Janie  protested,  "this 
is  to  be  an  evening  dress.  It  can  be 
cut  low  and  have  a  full,  swishy  skirt. 
It  has  to  be  a  sophisticated  dress, 
not  a  kid  graduation  dress." 

Mrs.  Carlson  stooped  to  open  the 
oven  door.  "You'll  just  have  to 
make  one  dress  do  for  both." 

Janie  was  silent.  She  knew  Ma 
would  get  her  the  dress  if  she  could. 
She  picked  up  her  American  history 
book  and  balanced  it  on  her  head, 
walking  along  a  crack  in  the  lino- 
leum, crossing  one  foot  in  front  of 
the  other.  "Ma,"  she  said,  stopping 
by  the  door  to  turn,  "why  did  you 
marry  Pa?"  She  watched  slight 
anger  rise  in  her  mother's  face  and 
subside. 

Mrs.  Carlson  looked  squarely  at 
her  daughter.  "Since  you've  asked 
it,"  she  said  in  a  flat  voice,  "I'll  tell 
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you.     I  liked  him  for  some  of  the  and    John    had    retreated,    leaving 

things  you  like  in  Don."  Janie   alone   on    the   stage    in   her 

Janie   was   shocked   into    sudden  humiliation.    It  took  self-control  to 

understanding.    'Tou  mean  that  he  keep  Janie  in  the  auditorium.  Only 

was  like  Don,  good  fun  at  a  dance  the  thought  of  more  laughter  when 

or  at  a  party?"  she  walked  out  had  held  her. 

''He  was,  but  he  was  more,  too.  'There's  no  need  for  further  pri- 

He  was  a  good  boy."   Janice  could  vate  instructions,  as  Fve  told  you 

feel  her  mother's  eyes  on  her.  "He  before,  Janie,"  Miss  Ardman  said,  a 

was  always  a  good   worker,"   Mrs.  slight  note  of  exasperation  in    her 

Carlson  emphasized.  "And  he  didn't  voice.      "You've    shown    marvelous 

have  the  bad  habits  Don  has.     I  improvement.    The  twang  is  all  but 

can  tell  you  now,"  she  ended,  look-  gone.     Just  keep  up  the  work    at 

ing  searchingly  at  Janie,  "I've  had  home,"  she  ended  kindly, 

a  lot  more  out  of  life  than  you'll  Janie  knew  the  teacher  was  tired, 

ever  get  if  you  marry  Don  Betger."  dead  tired.     She  wished  there  was 

"Oh,    I'm    not    going    to    marry  no  need  to  bother  her.  "I'll  keep 

Don,"  Janie  retorted  lightly  as  she  trying,   right  up   to   the  last,"   she 

resumed  her  posture  walking.  But  promised    meekly.      "But    can    I— 

she  felt  cold  inside.    When  she  con-  may  I  walk  home  with  you?"     She 

templated  marriage,  it  was  to  have  knew  her  face  was  red. 

far  more   than   she   saw   at  home.  "Of   course,"    Miss   Ardman    re- 

And  I'm  going  to  have  more,  she  plied.      "Just   hold    these   while    I 

promised  herself  harshly.  She  heard  gather   my   papers   to   be   graded." 

the  rattle  of  her  father's  car  outside  She  placed  her    books    in   Janie's 

and  put  down  the  book.  No  matter  hands. 

what,  she  decided,  I'll  have  the  right  Outside  it  was  early  twilight.  The 

dress  for  the  play.  trees  with  their  swollen  buds  were 

sweet  with  the  promise  of  spring. 

HE  rehearsal  period  was  nearly  The  mountains  towered   dark  and 

over;  still  Janie  had  not  men-  quiet  beyond  the  town.  Janie  and 

tioned  the  dress  again  to  her  moth-  the     teacher     walked     in     silence, 

er.     One  late  afternoon  she  lagged  breathing  the  soft  air. 

behind  the  others,  waiting  for  Miss  -^11  you  need,"  Miss  Ardman 

Ardman,    humihation    and    resent-  ^^^^  suddenly,  "is  to  have  a  little 

ment  within  her  for  what  had  just  „^oje  confidence,  a  little  more  spon- 

happened.     It  began   in   the  love  taneity " 

scene  with  John  Rons     Miss  Ard-  ,.^,^  ^^^,,g  ^^^^  j^^^^j    <.^,i  j 

man  told  h.m  to  kiss  Mar,one  now  J^^    -^    ^^    ^-^           everything,    I 

and  hereafter  m  rehearsal.  a  es9 "                                 j        ^ 

"Oh,    2ee,    Miss   Ardman,    do    I  ^  ,,^  '    ,       .    ,.                   . 

have  to  do  It  every  time?"  John  had  ^  Jou  re    feeling    sorry    for   your- 

pleaded,  distaste  in  his  voice.     "If  '^^^'      ^'''  ^r^"^^"  '^'^  '^  ^^^^^y- 

you'll  let  me  off  in  rehearsals,  I'll  "You  saw  John  this  afternoon." 

do  it  big  the  night  of  the  play.     I  Janie's  voice  was  bitter  and  it  came 

promise  I  will."  from  deep  inside  her. 

The  others  had  laughed  cruelly  "John  Rons  is  a  conceited  young 
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man."  Miss  Ardman  spoke  too 
quickly.  ''Don't  worry  about  it." 

"Oh,  Fve  got  along  without  any 
special  attention  from  him."  Janie 
tried  to  give  her  words  a  light  touch. 
'1  can  worry  along.  But/'  she  said 
with  deep  conviction,  ''he  wouldn't 
hate  me  that  night  if  I  had  a  pretty 
dress  to  wear."  She  felt  as  if  a  ton 
had  dropped  from  her.  It  was  good 
to  have  Miss  Ardman  know. 

Miss  Ardman  stopped  so  sudden- 
ly that  she  almost  stumbled  into  a 
pool  of  still  brown  water.  "You're 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  dress, 
aren't  you  Janie?"  Her  voice  was 
rising.  "I  told  you  about  it  the  first 
day  and  you  promised." 

"Oh,  Ma  will  make  me  a  dress 
all  right,  but  I'll  still  be  Janie  Carl- 
son and  the  others  will  be  the 
characters  in  the  play." 

"I  let  you  into  this,"  Miss  Ard- 
man deliberated,  looking  ahead, 
"I'll  have  to  see  you  through." 

Hot  tears  stung  Janie's  cheeks. 
They  walked  together  to  the  big  red 
brick  house  where  Miss  Ardman 
boarded  and  into  her  room.  It  was, 
Janie  thought,  a  lovely  room,  with 
its  white  ruffled  curtains  and  match- 
ing spread.  There  was  a  desk  with 
a  shelf  of  books  above  it.  Miss  Ard- 
man silently  placed  her  books  on 
the  desk  and  opened  the  closet  door. 
Slowly  she  removed  a  large  zip- 
pered  bag  and  opened  the  zipper 
and  removed  a  dress  from  inside. 


TANIE'S  mouth  snapped  open 
^  again.  In  all  her  dreams  she  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  dress.  It 
was  made  of  yards  and  yards  of 
frosty  white  organdy  embroidered 
in  red  dots  the  color  of  a  cluster  of 
shining  cherries  caught  in  the  red 
velvet  of  the  tiny  waist  band.  The 


bodice  was  close  fitting  and  cut 
from  the  shoulders.  And  there  was 
a  filmy  plaited  bertha  to  frame  the 
face.  Out  of  the  bottom  of  the  bag, 
Miss  Ardman  extracted  a  pair  of 
red  satin  pumps.  For  all  her 
naivete,  Janie  knew  this  dress  would 
make  the  others  look  commonplace. 

She  sat  on  the  floor,  tears  welling 
to  her  eyes.  Her  face  was  lumi- 
nous with  rapture  as  she  asked,  "I 
may  wear  it?" 

Miss  Ardman  held  the  dress  out, 
admiring  its  swirling  folds.  "I  sup- 
pose I'm  a  fool  to  let  you  wear  it," 
she  said  more  to  herself  than  to 
Janie.  Her  slender  fingers  car- 
ressed  the  folds  of  the  skirt.  "It's  a 
special  dress.  I've  never  worn  it. 
Mother  sent  it  to  me  because  all 
through  college  I  didn't  have  a  really 
pretty  dress.  Lack  of  money  and 
lack  of  materials,  but  now  the  beau- 
tiful materials  are  back.  I  was  sav- 
ing it  for  the  May  Ball." 

Janie  knew  what  she  meant.  The 
May  Ball  was  the  biggest  dance  of 
the  year  in  Ronsville. 

"My  fiance,  he  was  a  naval  officer 
and  now  he  is  a  medical  student  in 
his  last  year  at  the  University,  is 
coming,"  Miss  Ardman  said  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  confidence.  "I 
wanted  him  to  see  me  in  it  first. 

Janie  nodded  her  head  solemnly. 
She  also  knew  that  she  was  the  first 
student  to  know  about  the  fiance. 

Miss  Ardman  smiled  down  at  her 
serious  face.  "It  will  be  your  Cin- 
derella dress,  but  midnight  will 
come  for  you  when  the  curtain  falls. 
Don't  forget  it!"  She  placed  the 
dress  reverently  back  into  the  zip- 
pered  bag. 

Janie  got  to  her  feet,  her  face  rapt 
and  serious.  "I  promise,"  she  said. 
(To  be  concluded) 


How  to  Make  a  Kapok  Quilt 


JJean  H.  Poulson 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive 
and  useful  gifts  I  have  ever 
received  was  a  kapok-filled 
baby  quilt.  It  was  given  to  me  by 
my  husband's  mother  when  our 
first  baby  arrived  nearly  six  years 
ago.  Since  then  we  have  made  three 
additional  quilts  of  this  type.  They 
are  favorites  with  our  children  be- 
cause they  combine  attractiveness 
with  unusual  softness,  warmth,  and 
little  weight. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  kapok 
during  the  war  years  we  were  able 
to  made  only  small  quilts.  Adults 
who  have  used  quilts  filled  with 
kapok  claim  that  the  insulating 
properties  of  this  material  make  it 
equally  useful  for  filling  light  sum- 
mer quilts. 

The  following  directions  indicate 
the  steps  necessary  to  make  the 
quilt.  The  same  procedure  can  be 
used  for  a  down-filled  quilt  if  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
enough  down  for  the  purpose. 

Secure  enough  medium  weight 
unbleached  muslin  or  ordinary  flour 
sacks  to  make  a  bag  as  wide  as  you 
wish  the  quilt  to  be  made  and  twice 
the  desired  length.  Fold  across  the 
center  and  join  the  ends,  but  do  not 
join  the  sides  of  the  quilt. 

Machine  stitch  through  the  cen- 
ter, lengthwise.  Then  begin  at  one 
end  and  sew  across  the  quilt  at  in- 
tervals of  about  eight  inches  to 
form  two  sets  of  deep  pockets. 

The  pockets  are  then  filled  with 
kapok.    I  use  one  pound  for  a  large 
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crib  quilt,  less  for  smaller  ones.  Di- 
vide the  kapok  evenly  among  the 
pockets  and  sew  the  sides  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  down-like 
kapok.  The  kapok  is  then  distribu- 
ted evenly  throughout  each  pocket 
and  a  row  or  two  of  loose  basting 
stitches  lengthwise  through  each 
pocket  will  aid  in  keeping  it  in 
place,  preventing  bunching.  Ma- 
chine stitching,  especially  if  it  is 
very  close,  reduces  the  softness  of 
the  finished  quilt. 

ITAPOK  quilts  should  not  be 
washed.  (Experience  was  my 
teacher,  and  a  good  one.)  They  do 
seem  to  enjoy  frequent  outings  on 
the  clotheslines  to  air  and  sun. 
Since  it  is  essential  that  the  cover 
be  washed  when  used  for  infants, 
we  made  outside  coverings  that 
were  removable  and  washable. 

My  favorite  covering  is  a  color- 
ful patchwork  top  made  of  soft, 
bright  percale  scraps  pieced  together 
with  flour  sacks  that  were  dyed 
bright  yellow.  The  lining  for  this 
cover  was  also  made  from  the  same 
bright  yellow  material.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  select  only  very  soft 
materials  for  this  purpose  if  the 
fluffy  kapok  is  to  show  off  to  best 
advantage. 

The  cover  and  lining  are  placed 
with  the  right  sides  together  and 
seamed  along  both  sides  and  one 
end.  Make  sure  that  the  quilt  and 
the  covering  will  fit  perfectly  by 
using  the   same  measurements   for 
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each.    Then  turn  to  the  right  sid«  ly  tends  to  pack  the  kapok.    There- 

and    shp    the    completed    covering  fore,  it  should  be  tied  only  where 

over  the  kapok-filled  bag.  necessary   to   hold    the   inside   bag 

To  complete  the  quilt,  after  the  and   the  cover  in  place.     It  then 

inner  bag  is  properly  fitted  within  takes   but  a   moment   to   snip   the 

the  cover,  close  the  open  end  of  ties  and  remove  the  cover  to  launder 

the     cover,     with     small     invisible  it. 

stitches.     The   quilt   is    then    tied         If,  after  use,  the  kapok  becomes 

with  yarn  in  the    same    way  that  somewhat  lumpy  it  can  be  fluffed 

grandmother  used  to  tie  the  heavy  by  lightly  pulling  the  lumps  apart 

woolen  quilts  of  her  day.  Quilting  with  the  hands.    This  can  easily  be 

or  tying  this  type  of  quilt  too  close-  done  without  removing  the  cover. 


Joanna 

(Continued  from  page  25)  pies.     "Race!     Race!     Should   we 

CHE    noticed    suddenly    that   the  give  Sally  and  Mike  a  head  start?" 

room  had  grown  dark  and  that  ''Oh,  yes.  David,  you  and  Pen- 
she  had  not  heard  the  children  for  ny  get  way  back  here.  Farther, 
some  time.  She  rose  hastily  and  much  farther."  Her  voice  had  a 
went  in  search  of  them.  queer  catch  in  it,  but  they  didn't 

They  were  at  the  far  end  of  the  seem  to  notice.    ''Now,  run!" 

block,    watching    a    neighbor    rake  They  sped  away  from  her;  leaves 

autumn  leaves  into  a  burning  pile  whiried   up   from   their   feet.     She 

for    the    delight    of    his    children,  watched  their  fleeing  forms.  Penny 

There  were   two   of   them.     They  ran  like  a  doe,  fleet  and  wild,  her 

raced  around  their  father,  shouting  dark    hair    streamed    behind    her. 

with  delight  when  sparks  showered  David  ran  with  his  head  down,  his 

around   them.     The    man    caught  arms   close  at  his  sides.     Michael 

them   and  held   them   tinder  each  laughed   when   he   ran,    spurts    of 

arm,  laughing  over  them,  pride  in  laughter,  pushed  out  of  his  fat  body, 

his  face.  Sally   only   pretended   to  run,   not 

Joanna's     children     stood     shyly  really  interested  in  such  a  boisterous 

back    from    the    blaze,    spectators  business, 

only,  taking  the  new  role  humbly.  Penny   reached    the   porch    tirst. 

"Children,"    Joanna    cried,    una-  She   straddled   the  railing,   waiting 

ware  of  the  tears   scattering  from  for    Joanna.      "Look,    Mom,    the 

her  eyes.    "It's  time  for  supper.  Did  street  is  pretty  now.    It  gets  pretty 

you    forget?      Let's    have    a    race  at  night  when  the  houses  are  hid- 

home."  den." 

They  leaped  around  her  like  pup-  Joanna    followed    her    daughter's 
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eyes.  It  was  true.  The  houses  were 
hidden  by  shadows,  their  windows 
were  cheerful  with  the  bright  gold- 
en light  streaming  out  of  them.  The 
dark  night  seemed  caught  in  the 
black,  stripped  branches  of  the  cot- 
tonwoods.  Suddenly  Joanna  shiv- 
ered. Winter  was  not  far  off,  al- 
most she  could  hear  it,  baying  on 
the  hills  like  a  gaunt  white  wolf. 
She  herded  the  children  into  the 
house,  sent  them  to  the  bathroom 
to  be  washed  by  Penny.  She 
warmed  a  casserole  dish  of  stewed 
chicken  and  noodles,  cleared  the 
table  and  set  it  with  her  own  pre- 
serves, with  thick  slices  of  home- 
made bread  and  with  fresh  country 
butter  that  one  of  the  women  had 
brought  from  Brigham. 

The  children  sat  in  their  accus- 
tomed places.  They  stared  silently 
at  the  chair  where  their  father  had 


sat.  Their  small  faces  grew  sharp. 
Joanna  sat  hastily  in  the  vacant 
chair.  She  bowed  her  head.  ''David, 
you  ask  the  blessing." 

They  ate  hungrily,  with  the  in- 
tense enjoyment  of  healthy  children. 
Joanna  watched  them,  her  hands 
folded  in  her  lap.  Love  and  fear 
and  loss  shook  her  in  turn.  Sudden- 
ly she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  the 
smell  of  hot  chicken,  the  singing  of 
the  kettle  on  the  range,  the  chil- 
dren's lamplit  faces. 

She  rose  and  went  to  her  room. 
She  knelt  beside  the  rocker,  her 
face  leaning  against  the  knuckles  of 
her  hands.  Her  breast  seemed  torn 
with  the  whispered  cry  ''  ...  I 
haven't  anyone  but  thee.  I  know 
I  have  made  mistakes,  done  foolish 

things Forgive  me  and  help 

me  now,  I  humbly  pray  .  .  .  ." 

(To  be  continued) 


ONCE  REMEMBERED 

Wanda  Greene  Nielson 

I  tried  to  ease  my  aching  heart, 
And  turned  from  love  away; 
I  never  once  remembered  you 
The  first  monotonous  day! 

I  schooled  my  heart  and  trained  my  thoughts 

So  very  well!    At  length 

I  took  a  stroll  down  memory's  lane, 

Just  to  test  my  strength. 

Weighted  to  a  burden, 
Sharpened  to  a  pain, 
Love  with  its  hurting 
Is  in  my  heart  again. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickeiingy  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


HANDICRAFT,  SEWING,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Elna  P.  Haymond. 

NORTHERN  STATES  MISSION,  NORTH  INDIANA  DISTRICT  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  OFFICERS  PREPARE  CLOTHING  DISPLAY 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Hattie  Prim,  Peru  Branch;  First  Counselor 
Rowena  Steele,  Fort  Wayne;  President  Lenora  Moody,  Lafayette;  District  President 
Ruby  Blombach;  First  Counselor  (in  district)  Edna  Terry;  President  Martha  Hakes, 
South  Bend. 

In  reporting  on  the  children's  dress  project  in  her  mission,  President  Elna  P.  Hay- 
mond writes:  "The  entire  project  (mission  wide)  has  been  completed  .  .  .  Many 
letters  of  appreciation  for  being  asked  to  help  with  the  project  have  come  from  the 
mission.  The  sisters  have  expressed  joy  and  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  give  this  service 
to  the  children  in  Europe.  We  received  and  sent  to  Germany  1020  dresses,  forty 
shps,  and  some  other  articles,  all  of  them  new,  and,  for  the  most  part,  made  by  the 
sisters." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Maude  F.  Hanks 

SALT  LAKE  STAKE  (UTAH),  FIVE  PRESIDENTS  WHO  HAVE  RENDERED 

LONG  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  C.  Williams,  seventh  president  (1927-1940);  Net- 
tie D.  Bradford,  fifth  president  (1917-1925);  Hattie  C.  Jensen,  fourth  president  (1915- 
1917);  Sister  Jensen  passed  away  in  April,  soon  after  the  photograph  was  taken. 

Standing,  Maude  F.  Hanks,  present  president,  Salt  Lake  Stake  Relief  Society 
(1940-      ) 

Other  notable  women  who  have  ably  directed  the  Relief  Society  of  this  pioneer 
stake  are:  M.  Isabella  Home,  Clarissa  S.  WiUiams,  Harriet  B.  Harker,  and  Vilate  N. 
Bennion. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Dora  Thompson 

POCATELLO  STAKE  (IDAHO)  SINGING  MOTHERS  ASSEMBLED  FOR 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONVENTION,  September  9,   1948 

Lucille  Denkers  is  stake  chorister  and  Vena  Hess,  stake  organist,  at  the  pipe  organ 
and  Melba  Richardson  at  the  piano. 

Helga  Pugmire  is  president  of  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Rula  W.  Choules 

SOUTHERN  STATES  MISSION,  MYRTLE  BEACH  BRANCH  (SOUTH  CARO 

LINA)    RELIEF   SOCIETY,   WHICH    HAS    RECENTLY 

TREBLED  ITS  MEMBERSHIP 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Elder  James  H.  Bell,  Jr.;  Betty  Jean  Jennings;  Hilmer 
Bair;  Pauline  Owens;  Geraldine  Owens;  Mary  E.  Owens;  Virginia  Stalvey;  Lucy  An- 
drews; Lorraine  Taylor;  Doucille  Smith;  Elder  Leland  O.  Anderson. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Delores  Anderson;  Inez  Stalvey;  Secretary  Elma  Bone; 
Second  Counselor  Vera  Stalvey;  President  Alberta  Bone;  First  Counselor  Cordelia  Jen- 
nings; Clare  Bone;  Ava  Owens;  Barbara  Carroll. 

On  June  6,  1948,  this  society  was  organized  with  six  members,  which  very  soon 
increased  to  eighteen.  They  had  made  their  Building  Fund  contribution  by  July  24th. 
They  are  participating  in  Welfare  work,  doing  very  fine  work  in  their  sewing  layettes  and 
quilts,  and  preparing  for  their  bazaar. 

Rula  W.  Choules  is  president  of  the  Southern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Jennie  Bylund 

SANTAQUIN-TINTIC  STAKE    (UTAH)    SANTAQUIN  FIRST  WARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

The  service  of  these  eight  former  Relief  Society  presidents  and  the  present  presi- 
dent dates  from  1925.  At  the  present  time  they  are  all  active  in  various  phases  of  Relief 
Society  work. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  H.  Nelson;  Clara  J.  G.  Lemenar;  Julia  O.  Peterson; 
Olive  L.  Greenhalgh;  Erma  K.  Cloward;  Trilma  D.  Jarvis. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Harriet  C.  Hudson;  Mary  J.  D.  Sylvester;  Emma  K.  Wall, 
present  president 
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Photographs  submitted  by  Ethel  E.  Bloomquist 

SWEDISH  MISSION,  RUG  WEAVING  IN  MALMO  AND  GOTEBORG 

Sister  Anderson  of  Malmo  and   Sister  Wanja  Nelson   of  Goteborg  are  shown 
weaving  rugs  for  the  Rehef  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ermadene  Olsen 

CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  JUNCTION  CITY  (KANSAS)   BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEMBERS  AND  ELDERS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  First  Counselor  Rose  Hildebrand;  President  Etna  Smith; 
Second  Counselor  Gerva  Lichtliter;  Joann  Hoover. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Bird  Corcoran;  Lucy  Ellis;  Carrie  Snyder;  Elders  Gailey, 
Ethington,  and  Jenkins. 

The  faithful  sisters  of  this  small  branch  are  seen  displaying  a  patchwork  quilt  which 
they  made.  This  branch  exceeded  its  building  fund  quota  and  the  workers  are  devoted  to 
all  Relief  Society  activities. 

Martha  W.  Brown  is  president  of  the  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Vera  Walker 

YOUNG  STAKE  (NEW  MEXICO),  FARMINGTON  WARD,  EIGHT  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS,  April  i,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Mae  Cardon;  Iretta  Lee;  Mae  Schofield;  Lydia  Wade;  Harriet 
Foutz,  stake  president;  Lucy  Burnham;  Bessie  McGee;  Georgana  Lillywhite,  present 
president. 

A  social  honoring  these  presidents  was  held  in  the  newly  completed  Relief  Society 
room.  Each  president  was  given  a  corsage  of  gold-colored  flowers,  tied  with  blue 
ribbon,  the  official  colors  of  Relief  Society.  A  tribute  was  paid  to  each  president  by 
First  Counselor  Lucy  Foutz,  and  Stake  President  Harriet  D.  Foutz  gave  an  instructive 
talk. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Belle  Hadlock 

NORTH  WEBER  STAKE   (UTAH),  RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS  AND 
FASHION  SHOW  MODELS,  April  25,   1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Louis  Dunn;  Alice  Barrett;  Nancy  Ann  Price;  Evelyn 
Hunter;  Allen  Barrett;  Mabel  Checketts;  Beth  Checketts;  Ines  Penrod,  work  meeting 
leader;  Patsy  Heslop;  Anna  Price;  Delliah  Larsen,  work  meeting  leader;  Linda  Wright; 
Dora  Knight,  work  meeting  leader;  Katherine  Knight;  Janice  Stratford;  Lynn  Burrows. 

Back  row,  left  to  right,  work  meering  leaders:  Vera  Stratford;  Aleine  Stratford; 
Elizabeth  Gibson;  Dorthea  Shutts.  Models  Beth  Gibson  and  Charollette  Green; 
Leila  Heslop;  First  Counselor  Mary  Russell;  President  Melva  Stratford;  Second  Counse- 
lor Amanda  Hancock;  stake  work  meeting  leader.  Belle  Hadlock;  ward  work  meeting 
leaders,  Rose  Hadley  and  Ethel  Williams;  Mary  Wiggens;  Edna  Stewart. 

Melva  O.  Stratford  is  president  of  North  Weber  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ruby  S.  Hunn 

SHARON  STAKE    (UTAH),  EDGEMONT  WARD   PRESIDENTS   HONORED 
AT  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  1948 

Left  to  right:  Eva  G.  Gillespie  (1926-1928);  Margaret  G.  Pulsipher  (1928- 
1929);  Elizabeth  B.  Ferguson  (1929-1932);  Loia  W.  Wiscombe  (1932-1935);  Racheal 
H.  Mecham  (1938-1941);  Joella  L.  Baum  (1941-1945);  Bernice  L.  Faulkner  (1945- 
1947);  Almira  T.  Johnson  (1947-         ). 

LaVern  D.  Jone,  who  served  from  1935  to  1938,  is  deceased. 

Ruby  S.  Hunn  is  president  of  Sharon  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mabel   A.   Price 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC   STATES   MISSION,   GOLDSBORO    (NORTH 
CAROLINA)    RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR 

Seated,  front  row,  left  to  right:  First  Counselor  Roberta  Buck;  Second  Counselor 
Mattie  Cuddington;  President  Henrietta  Cogdell. 

Second  row,  seated  left  to  right:  Eula  Cogdell;  Bertie  Epps;  Alice  Cogdell;  Billy 
Aycock;  Henrietta  Ham;  Everette  Carr. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:     Nancy  Sholar;  Bertha  Carr;  Mildred  Malfass. 

Note  the  display  of  beautiful  handwork,  the  beautifully  made  quilts,  the  rugs,  and 
the  aprons.  This  branch  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  Relief  Society,  and  they  are  united 
and  happy  in  their  activities. 

Mabel  A.  Price  is  president  of  the  Central  Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Orlinda  N.  Ware 

EMERY   STAKE    (UTAH),   CLEVELAND   WARD,   SEVEN   RELIEF 

SOCIETY   PRESIDENTS 

Left  to  right:  Rosanna  R.  Anderson;  Ida  Mortensen;  Kate  Erickson;  Charlotte 
Larsen;  Grace  E.  Stokes;  Helga  Stokes;  Alice  Larsen. 

Rosanna  R.  Anderson  is  the  present  president  of  Cleveland  Ward  Relief  Society 
and  Orlinda  N.  Ware  is  stake  president. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Victoria  Lyon 

WEST  JORDAN  STAKE  (UTAH),  BINGHAM  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
ASSEMBLED  FOR  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ITS  ORGANIZATION 

April  27,  1948 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  MaRee  Nelson,  sewing  instructor;  Hannah 
Sanderson,  assistant  secretary;  Nora  Austin,  organist;  Maurine  Nichols,  nursery  class 
leader;  Edna  Thomas,  chorister;  Evelyn  Rawlings,  theology  class  leader;  Rela  Beck-- 
stead,  stake  counselor;  Stake  President  Dora  B.  Callicott;  Ward  President  Victoria  R. 
Lyon;  First  Counselor  Elfie  Reid;  Second  Counselor  Crysta  Woodland;  Lovantha  Gar- 
rett, visiting  teachers'  class  leader;  Florence  Jenkins,  assistant  to  work  director;  Blanche 
Reid,  literature  class  leader;  Mary  Raby,  social  science  leader;  Ruth  Jacques;  Willadeen 
Householder. 

Seated  in  the  front  row  are  other  officers  and  teachers,  including  several  former 
presidents  and  counselors. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  Carlin 

GRIDLEY  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA)   GRIDLEY  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
VISITING  TEACHERS  MAKE  100%  RECORD  (October  1947-September  1948) 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Pearl  Tolly;  May  Farnsworth;  Pansy  Gardner;  Florence 
Keith;  Ethel  Smith;  Yvonne  Cameron;  Barbara  Price;  Myrtle  Clyde;  Fayette  Sorenson; 
Edna  Richins;  Second  Counselor  Helen  Jo  Stoddard;  President  Alice  Carlin;  First 
Counselor  Eulalia  Jensen. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Bessie  Sonnor;  Agnes  Shirley;  Lillis  Jones;  Gertrude 
Scott;  Reba  Quist;  Maud  Rice;  Nellie  Richins;  Dora  Davenport;  Ludeen  Waters. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Selma  Walton,  Rowena  Rice;  Hannah  Gottiker;  Modean 
Marler;  Rachel  Bate;  Fay  Sorenson;  Mamie  Little;  Jane  Scott. 

Fourth  row,  left  to  right:  Elda  Kelley;  Grace  Thorpe;  Dorothy  Fife;  Katy  Camer- 
on; Martha  Stewart. 

Alice  I.  Ferrin  is  president  of  Gridley  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Maud  E.   Groscost 

TOOELE   STAKE    (UTAH)    TOOELE   FIFTH   WARD   RELIEF   SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTS  HONORED  AT  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY, 

March   15,  1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Nelhe  Gordon  (1934-36);  Mary  Eckman  (1936-39); 
Leona  Boyce  (1939);  Florence  Johnson  (1939-1940);  Lucille  Orme  (1940-41  and 
■1943-45);  Jennie  Wallin   (1941-43). 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Sadie  Smith  (1923-34);  Addie  Vowles  (1919-23);  Effic 
Lindberg,  representing  her  mother,  Susanna  Dunn  (1912-1916);  Alice  McLaws,  repre- 
senting her  mother,  Sarah  Marsden  (1916-19);  Margaret  Wright,  present  president; 
Hazel  Smith   (1945-47). 

Each  of  the  ten  presidents  and  the  two  women  representing  the  deceased  presi- 
dents, were  presented  with  corsages  and  each  responded  with  a  toast. 

Emma  R.  Hanks  is  president  of  Tooele  Stake  Relief  Society. 


The  Conductor  and  the 
Accompanist 

FJoicnce  Jepperson  Madsen 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 


THE  conductor  is  primarily  a 
teacher.  To  be  a  successful 
teacher  one  must  be  progres- 
sive and  to  be  progressive  one  must 
constantly  study.  This  study  should 
be  directed  toward  the  acquisition 
of  added  knowledge  pertaining  to 
the  leadership  intended.  Such 
knowledge  may  be  gained  from  var- 
ious sources.  To  be  properly  and 
fully  effective  these  sources  must  be 
reliable.  They  may  be  in  the  form 
of  music  teachers,  lecturers,  books, 
records,  radios,  etc. 

One  of  the  very  best  means  of 
gaining  musical  knowledge  is 
through  the  study  of  the  piano  and 
the  organ.  Even  in  remote  places 
a  school  music  teacher  or  supervisor 
may  be  found  who  can  be  induced 
to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  music 
either  privately  or  to  a  group. 

The  library  in  any  sizable  com- 
munity should  have  on  its  shelves 
a  few  good  music  textbooks  for 
study.  If  such  books  are  not  im- 
mediately available  they  can  often 
be  secured  through  a  request  to  the 
librarian.  A  music  magazine  such 
as  The  Etude  is  most  helpful.  It 
contains  very  valuable  information 
in  the  various  branches  of  musical 
education. 

Some  of  the  necessary  qualities  a  con- 
ductor should  possess  are:  musicianship, 
dynamic  and  inspiring  personality,  con- 
geniality, patience,  humor,  quick  discern- 
ment,   self-control,    tactfulness,    apprecia- 


tion,     impartiality,      and      administrative 
ability. 

The  position  of  the  accompanist 
is  of  parallel  importance  with  that 
of  the  conductor.  In  order  to  suc- 
cessfully fulfill  the  requirements  of 
this  position  the  accompanist  should 
have  adequate  musical  training,  with 
special  emphasis  on  piano  or  organ 
or  both.  This  training  should  in- 
clude ample  technique  and  suf- 
ficient skill  to  read  and  play  at  sight 
compositions  of,  at  least,  moderate 
difficulty.  Like  the  conductor,  the 
accompanist  should  continually 
study  and  practice  toward  greater 
efficiency  in  musical  performance. 
This  broader  training  should  also 
include  a  knowledge  of  conducting 
and  singing. 

The  major  responsibilities  and 
qualifications  of  the  accompanist 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  To  assist  the  conductor  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  duties  and  even  function  as 
a  conductor  when  needed. 

2.  To  furnish  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment. 

3.  To  help  establish  and  maintain  the  ap- 
propriate rhythmical  background  of  a 
composition. 

4.  To  play  accurately  and  support  ade- 
quately the  various  vocal  parts  as  need- 
ed in  a  rehearsal. 

5.  To  assist  in  effecting  the  correct 
tempos,  attacks,  dynamics,  releases, 
and  to  help  in  bringing  about  suitable 
vi'ord,  chord,  and  phrase  nuances. 

6.  Finally  in  order  to  be  of  maximum 
service  in  the  interpretation  of  a  song, 
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the  accompanist  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  text  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  often 
the  accompanist  has  had  more  musical 
training    than    the    conductor    and    can, 


therefore,  if  given  opportunity,  make  vital 
contributions  to  the  success  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  responsibilities 
and  qualifications  of  the  conductor  and 
the  accompanist  are  extensive  and  very 
closely  interwoven. 


[Note:  The  short  articles  on  music  which  appear  in  the  Magazine  may  form  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  in  the  choristers'  and  organists'  department  at  union  meeting.] 


All  in  a  Day's  Pleasure 

Helen  Martin 

I  always  throw  the  crumbs  from  the  table  in  front  of  my  kitchen  window.  When 
I  am  washing  my  dishes  the  birds  keep  me  company.  They  do  love  my  crumbs  and  I 
love  their  chatter.  I  always  have  flocks  of  my  feathered  friends  waiting  in  the  lilac 
bushes  for  my  morning  offering. 

Cookies!  Don't  you  love  them,  but  don't  you  hate  to  roll  them  out?  I  don't  roll 
cookies  any  more.  I  just  drop  them  by  teaspoonfuls  onto  the  baking  sheet.  Then  I 
put  a  clean  cloth  over  a  glass  tumbler,  wet  the  cloth  (not  too  wet)  and  gently  press 
down  the  dough.  It  makes  lovely  round  cookies.  If  I  keep  the  cloth  just  wet  enough 
it  never  sticks.  ' 

My  youngest  son  never  hangs  anything  up!  So  when  I  find  his  school  pants  gone 
from  his  favorite  chair,  or  his  shirt  hung  up,  I  investigate.  There  it  is — a  tear  in  the 
knee  of  his  best  school  pants!  When  I  ask  him  about  it,  it  is  always  the  other  fellow 
who  pushed  him  down.  He  is  the  fellow,  though,  who  has  to  pay  for  the  damage  by 
doing  an  extra  job  around  the  house  every  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks. 

This  same  youngster  can  never  keep  his  shirt  tail  in  nor  his  hair  combed.  There 
never  was  a  "doings"  of  any  kind  that  I  didn't  have  to  go  up  the  last  minute  and 
straighten  him  up. 


» ^  » 


THE  VIGIL 

Elsie  Chamberlain  Carroll 

The  walls  are  looped  with  cobwebs; 
Each  window  shade's  awry; 
The  fire-grate  is  broken; 
The  shrubs  outside  are  dry. 

A  smell  of  musty  dankness 
Pervades  the  lonesome  air, 
But  I  feel  a  something  precious 
That  still  is  lingering  there. 

This  was  a  home — a  sanctum — 
Where  a  spirit  came  to  be. 
Composed  of  part  of  each  of  us 
Who  were  a  family. 

And  so,  tonight,  returning, 
Alone,  reluctantly, 
I  find  that  spirit  waiting 
And  bless  its  permanency. 


NEW  YEAR 

Chiistie  Lund  Coles 

Now  as  the  old  year  dies 

Let  us  forget 
The  aching  bitterness, 

The  sharp  regret; 

The  moment  when  it  seemed 
The  heart  must  break. 

The  emptiness  of  loss. 
The  lonely  ache. 

Now  as  the  old  year  dies 

Let  us  pretend 
The  past  has  really  come 

To  this  swift  end. 

And  let  us  hold  the  faith 

Till  it  is  true 
That  this  hour  is  the  start 

Of  a  year  .  .  .  New! 
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cJheology^ — The  Life  and  Ministry,  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  15— ^'The  Transfiguration'' 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Chiist,  Chapter  23,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

Objective:  To  become  acquainted  with  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  Savior's 
earthly  ministry. 

Note:  All  quotations  which  are  not  followed  by  references  are  taken  from  the  text 
Jesus  the  Chiist. 


A  BOUT  a  week  after  the  apostles 
had  been  given  the  testimony 
that  *7^sus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  hving  God/'  the  Savior  took 
Peter,  James,  and  John  and  went 
with  them  to  a  high  mountain. 
There  the  three  aposties  were  per- 
mitted to  witness  a  heavenly  mani- 
festation, which  is  probably  without 
a  parallel  in  history.  They  were  wit- 
nesses to  the  Transfiguration  of 
Christ.  The  mountain  on  which 
the  transfiguration  occurred  is  not 
definitely  known.  It  was  probably 
Mt.  Hermon  in  the  northerly  part 
of  Palestine. 

One  purpose  of  the  Lord  in  going 
to  the  mountain  was  to  engage  in 
prayer.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
the  three  apostles  fell  asleep.  Great 
glory  came  upon  the  Lord  while  he 
prayed,  *'.  .  .  and  his  face  did  shine 
as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white 
as  the  light"  (Matt.  17:2).  The 
apostles  were  awakened  by  the  "sur- 
passing splendor  of  the  scene."  They 
were  permitted  to  behold  their  Lord 


in  a  glory  they  had  not  seen  before. 
With  him  were  two  other  person- 
ages, Moses  and  Elias,  'who  ap- 
peared in  glory."  These  two  were 
talking  with  Jesus.  Let  us  get  the 
reality  of  the  glorious  scene.  Two 
men  who  had  once  lived  upon  the 
earth  but  had  since  passed  from 
earthly  scenes,  were  back  now  in  a 
state  of  ''glorified  radiance,"  talking 
to  the  Being  they  had  served  so  well. 
They  were  talking  with  the  Christ 
concerning  "his  decease  which  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 
Undoubtedly  the  three  apostles  were 
bewildered.  Who  would  not  be? 
As  the  two  visitors  were  about  to 
leave,  "Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  Master, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here:  and  let 
us  make  three  tabernacles;  one  for 
thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias:  not  knowing  what  he 
said."  This  remark,  made  by  Peter, 
may  have  been  occasioned  because 
of  the  custom  to  erect  a  small  booth 
of  wattled  boughs  for  each  worship- 
er at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles. 

Page  51 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 


From  a  Painting  by  Plockhorst 
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This  permitted  each  worshiper  to 
have  some  httle  privacy.  Peter  prob- 
ably w^anted  to  delay  the  departure 
of  these  two  great  characters.  Moses 
has  always  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  Jews. 

But  even  as  Peter  spoke,  ".  .  .  be- 
hold, a  bright  cloud  overshadowed 
them:  and  behold  a  voice  out  of  the 
cloud,  which  said,  This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased;  hear  ye  him."  It  was  the 
Eternal  Father  speaking.  When  they 
heard  the  voice  from  the  Majesty  on 
high,  tlie  apostles  '\  .  .  fell  on  their 
face,  and  were  sore  afraid.  And  Jesus 
came  and  touched  them,  and  said, 
Arise,  and  be  not  afraid."  How  can 
we  read  this  account  and  not  recog- 
nize that  both  Father  and  Son  exist 
as  separate  entities?  In  effect,  the 
same  things  had  been  spoken  at  the 
time  John  baptized  Jesus.  Here 
again  the  voice  of  Elohim  proclaims 
to  other  witnesses,  "This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased;  hear  ye  him"   (Matt.  17: 

5-7)- 

After  the  two  prophets  had 
departed,  Jesus  told  the  three 
apostles  that  they  were  not  to  speak 
to  anyone  about  the  manifestation 
until  after  he  had  arisen  from  the 
dead.  It  was  this  reference  to  his 
rising  from  the  dead  that  puzzled 
and  sorely  grieved  them.  It  was  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement.  Reluc- 
tantly, they  were  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  beloved  Master  was  to 
".  .  .  suffer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jected of  the  elders,  and  of  the  chief 
priests,  and  scribes  and  be  killed,  and 
after  three  days  rise  again"  (Mark 
8:31).  The  peculiar  wording  used 
in  describing  the  exalted  conversa- 


tion between  the  three  glorified  per- 
sonages is  somewhat  hard  to  under- 
stand. The  decease  mentioned  evi- 
dently referred  to  what  the  Lord 
would  accomplish  rather  than  the 
death  he  would  suffer.  "The  Greek 
word  of  which  'decease'  appears  as 
the  English  equivalent  in  many  of 
the  manuscripts  of  the  gospels,  is 
one  connoting  'exodus'  or  'depart- 
ure.' "  In  some  versions  it  also  sig- 
nifies glory.  "So  also  the  Greek 
original  of  'accomplish,'  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Transfiguration,  con- 
notes the  successful  filling  out  or 
completion  of  a  specific  undertak- 
ing, and  not  distinctively  the  act  of 
dying." 

The  "decease"  that  the  Savior  was  then 
so  soon  to  accomplish  was  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  his  life  in  fulfilment  of  a  pur- 
pose at  once  exalted  and  foreordained,  not 
a  death  by  which  He  would  passively  die 
through  conditions  beyond  His  control. 
.  .  .  He  died  a  willing  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Even  after  the  glorious  experience 
of  the  transfiguration,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  apostles  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  statement,  "Jesus 
would  rise  again."  The  idea  of  the 
resurrection  deemed  vague  in  their 
minds.  "And  they  kept  that  saying 
with  themselves,  questioning  one 
with  another  what  the  rising  from 
the  dead  should  mean"  (Mark  9: 
10).  We  leam  largely  by  compari- 
son. Nothing  had  happened  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  Jewish  people, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  lives  of  the 
apostles,  vdth  which  they  could  com- 
pare the  startling  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection.  They  could  tell  no 
man  of  their  experiences  on  the 
Mount,  if  they  followed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Master.  This  kept  the 
others  of  the  Twelve  from  knowing 
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anything  concerning  the  experience 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Lord. 

After  the  Lord  had  been  resur- 
rected and  ascended  to  his  Father 
and  '\  .  .  sat'  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high''  (Heb.  1:3), 
Peter  told  the  Church  of  the  won- 
drous experience: 

For  we  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  un- 
to you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eyewitnesses  of  his 
majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came 
such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent 
glory.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  pleased.  And  this  voice  which 
came  from  heaven  we  heard,  when  we 
were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount  (II  Pet- 
er 1:16-18). 

All  of  the  reasons  for  the  trans- 
figuration may  not  be  comprehend- 
ed by  the  human  mind.    Of  course, 
the  divine  purpose   was  known    to 
Jesus.    The  splendor  and  glory    of 
the  manifestation  were  encouraging 
and  strengthening  to  him.  He  need- 
ed strength  for  the  ordeal  ahead  of 
him.    He  was  now  on  the  verge  of 
the  "valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
He  needed  succor  and  strength.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  said,  "The  Savior, 
Moses,  and  Elias  gave  the  keys   to 
Peter,  James,    and    John,    on    the 
mount,  when  they  were  transfigured 
before  him"  (D.H.C.  Ill,  page  387) . 
The  following  verse  (D.  &  C.  63:21 ) 
is  of  interest    in    this    connection 
"when  the  earth  shall  be  transfig- 
ured, even  according  to  the  pattern 
which  was  shown  unto  mine  apos- 
tles upon  the  mount;  of  which  ac- 
count the  fulness  ye  have  not  yet 
received."     Jesus  had  again   heard 
the  voice  of  his  Father.     He  had 
received  the  supreme  assurance  that 
his  Father  was  well  pleased  with  him. 


Tliis  must  have  been  upbuilding  and 
have  given  him  courage  for  the  fu- 
ture. "A  new  dispensation  had  been 
established,  that  of  the  gospel,  for 
which  the  law  and  the  prophets  had 
been  but  preparatory." 

As   the  four  walked  down    the 
mountain  side,  after  the  transfigu- 
ration,   the   apostles    asked    Jesus, 
".  .  .  Why  then  say  the  scribes  that 
Elias  must  first  come?"     Jesus  ex- 
plained to  them  that   Elias  would 
come  first  before  the  advent  of  the 
Lord  in  his  glory.    He  added,  "But 
I  say  unto  you.  That  Elias  is  come 
already,  and  they  knew  him  not,  but 
have  done  unto  him  whatsoever  they 
listed.    Likewise  shall  also  the  Son 
of  man  suffer  of  them.    Then  the 
disciples  understood  that  he  spake 
unto  them  of  John    the    Baptist" 
(Matt.  17:10-13).  From  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  it  is  plain  that  John 
did  officiate  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias  in  the  work  he  did  as  the 
forerunner   of    Christ.    The   angel 
Gabriel  had  announced  this  to  Zach- 
arias.  (Read  Luke  1:17.)  However, 
John  the  Baptist  and  Elias  and  Eli- 
jah were  not  the  same  individuals. 
If  we  remember,  there  is  no  attempt 
by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
to  distinguish    between    Elijah  the 
Tishbite— the  man  who  was  taken 
into  heaven  without   tasting  death 
—and  any  other  man  named  Elias, 
it  may  help  to  remove  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  scriptures   on 
this  point.    It  is  still  more  clear  if 
we  remember  that  the  name  Elias 
is  both  a  personal  name  and  a  title. 
The  name  Elijah    is  the    Hebrew 
form;  in  Greek  it  is  written  Elias, 
where  Elijah  is  mentioned,  so  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  we  have  the 
one  fonn  and  in  the  New  the  other. 
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Both  Elias  and  Elijah  appeared  to 
Joseph  Smith  in  the  Kirtland  Tem- 
ple in  1836  (See  D.  &  C.  section 
110).  They  each  conferred  separate 
keys  and  authority.  It  was  Elijah 
who  conferred  the  authority  to  ''turn 
the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  heart  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers,"  as  Malachi  pre- 
dicted (Mai.  4:5-6).  John  the  Bap- 
tist acted  only  as  a  forerunner  and 
held  the  Aaronic  Priesthood.  Elijah 
held   the    Melchizedek   Priesthood 


and  committed  to  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  the  power  to  fulfill 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi. 

Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Discussion 

1.  Why  was  the  transfiguration  of  the 
Savior  one  of  the  greatest  heavenly  mani- 
festations of  all  time? 

2.  Describe  the  events  and  name  the 
characters  present  on  the  occasion. 

3.  Tell  of  the  visit  of  Moses,  Elias,  and 
Elijah  in  the  Kirtland  Temple  in  1836. 
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ViSitifig  cJeachers    l/iessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  7—^\  Will  Not  Leave  You  Comfortless'' 

Eldei  H.  Wayne  Driggs 
For  Tuesday,  April  5,  1949 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  we  are  not  left  comfortless  because  of  our  sure  knowl- 
edge, through  Christ's  teachings  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  resurrection, 

/^UR  Savior  knew  the  sorrows  of 
life,  and  especially  was  he  aware 
of  the  void  and  the  anguish  men 
must  know  when  death  parts  them 
from  a  loved  one.  Prior  to  his  cruci- 
fixion, in  his  last  discourse  with  his 
apostles,  he  softened  the  trial  of 
parting  which  faced  them  all,  with 
words  of  comfort.  ''Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,"  he  said,  "ye  be- 
lieve in  God,  believe  also  in  me" 
(John  14:1).  Here  lies  the  key  to 
solace  in  earthly  grief.  Christ 
preached  over  and  over  of  the  sur- 
ety of  the  resurrection,  and  by  be- 
lieving in  him  we  know  that  he 
spoke  the  truth. 

How  near  to  us  he  seems  when 
he  says:  *'In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions  ...  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you  .  .  .  that  where  I  am 
there  ye  may  be  also"  (John  14:2-3) . 


It  is  hard  for  even  the  unbeliever 
to  accept  death  as  final.  The  desire 
to  meet  his  loved  ones  again  is  there, 
but  the  absolute  knowledge  that  he 
will  do  so  is  lacking.  This  is  be- 
cause the  unbeliever  knows  not  the 
Comforter  whom  Christ  promised 
his  apostles,  would  be  sent. 

And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  lie  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter  .  .  .  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth 
him  not,  neither  knoweth  him:  but  ye 
know  him;  for  he  dwelleth  with  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you  (John  14:16-17). 

To  them  he  also  said: 

Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I 
unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid  (John  14:27). 

"I  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
less" (John  14:18). 
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Vl/ork    llieeting — Sewing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  7-Use  Your  Odds  and  Ends 

Jean  Ridges  Jennings 

For  Tuesday,  April  12,  1949 

npHE  small,  seemingly  incense-  patterns.  Vari-colored  pieces  of 
quential  things  can  add  up  to  a  felt,  embroidered  or  trimmed  with 
staggering  total  when  taken  all  to-  beads,  may  also  serve  as  buttons.  Odd 
gether.  Minor  savings  effected  here  beads  and  old  buttons  can  easily  be 
and  there  with  regularity  may  mean  fashioned  into  earrings  by  buying 
a  very  substantial  total  saving  for  the  the  base  in  a  notions  department 
family  budget.  So  get  the  habit  of  and  fastening  the  bead  or  button  to 
never  throwing  anything  away  that  it  with  good  household  cement, 
can  be  used.  After  a  dress  is  worn  Old  gloves  can  be  made  into  dev- 
out, cut  off  snaps,  zippers,  buttons,  er  trimmings  for  dresses  in  the  form 
etc.,  and  save  them  with  the  possi-  of  lapel  gadgets.  Cut  out  an 
bility  of  using  them  again.  The  snaps  awkward  horse  or  a  sly  fox,  stuff  him, 
can  be  snapped  onto  a  card  or  paper  fasten  to  a  pin,  and  wear  on  the  lapel 
so  they  won't  get  separated  or  lost,  of  a  coat. 

Have  a  separate  button  box  for  used  Household  linens  can  be  carefully 
buttons,  because  in  a  family  there  is  guarded  and  salvaged  for  further  use 
always  need  for  odd  buttons  for  after  they  have  ceased  to  function 
shirts,  underclothing,  and  dresses,  in  their  original  capacity.  Bed  sheets 
Ornamental  buttons  are  very  expen-  wear  out  in  the  center  while  they 
sive  and  often  the  button  box  will  are  still  strong  around  the  outside, 
yield  just  the  thing  that  is  needed,  Good  pillow  cases  can  be  made  fom 
thereby  saving  extra  expenditure  of  these  portions  or  they  may  be  used 
money.  Zippers,  too,  can  be  re-used  for  crib  sheets, 
and  should  always  be  saved.  Buckles  The  better  parts  of  old  tablecloths 
and  other  trimming  need  not  be  can  be  hemmed  or  fringed  and  used 
thrown  away  just  because  a  dress  is  for  napkins  and  place  mats.  If  they 
worn  out.  Many  elaborate  and  ex-  are  not  usable  as  napkins,  remember 
pensive  effects  have  been  achieved  that  linen  is  very  absorbent  and 
with  the  passementerie  or  braid  makes  ideal  dish  cloths.  Then,  after 
from  grandmother's  gowns.  they  are  too  far  gone  for  anything 
With  a  little  originality,  clever  else,  they  are  perfect  as  cleaning 
and  attractive  buttons  and  trimmings  cloths,  especially  for  washing  win- 
can  be  fashioned  from  odd  bits  of  dows. 

felt,  leather,  old  beads,  etc.    Some  So  learn  to  make  all  of  your  cloth- 

of  the  cleverest   buttons   are   those  ing  and    household   linens   lead    a 

made  from  cord  or  tubing  of  ma-  double  life.     Get    the   make-over, 

terial  twisted  into  odd  shapes  and  use  over  habit! 
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JLiterature — Literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 

Literature  of  the  Gospel  Restoration 

Lesson  7— Literary  Sidelights  of  the  Founding  Years 

Elder  Howard  R.  Diiggs 

For  Tuesday,  April  19,  1949 


lyilNUTES  of  meetings,  diaries, 
letters,  biographical  sketches, 
all  afford  interesting  materials  to 
bring  one  nearer  to  the  developing 
years  of  our  Church.  Often  these 
more  or  less  informal  writings  be- 
come literature  in  an  artistic  sense. 
This  when  the  writer,  faithful  to  the 
facts,  records  significant  sayings,  im- 
portant incidents,  or  gives  descrip- 
tive lines  to  help  humanize  the  story. 
From  such  well-written  accounts, 
historians,  authors,  or  others  may 
get  a  truer  picture  of  the  ever-chang- 
ing events  and  the  characters  who 
play  important  roles  in  the  drama. 

Latter-day  Saints,  under  divine  di- 
rection, have  been,  on  the  whole, 
conscientious  record  keepers.  Not 
only  have  the  vital  facts  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  Church  and 
its  various  auxiliaries  been  quite 
faithfully  recorded,  but  missionaries 
have  consistently  kept  their  diaries. 
Further,  members  have  been  encour- 
aged to  keep  their  own  personal 
journals.  As  a  result,  the  Histor- 
ian's office  of  our  Church  has  be- 
come a  treasure-trove  of  vital  value 
for  seekers  after  truth. 

Letters,  saved  by  appreciative 
ones,  are  also  a  rich  source  of  what 
may  be  called  living  literature.  Be- 
fore the  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio,  the  main  means  of  communi- 
cation was  through  correspondence. 

Often  the  gospel  was  ''preached" 


by  letters  to  relatives  and  dear 
friends,  the  saints  enjoying  its  bless- 
ings were  ever  anxious  that  their 
loved  ones  might  * 'embrace  the  New 
Covenant,"  as  the  Prophet  Joseph 
expresses  it  in  a  letter  to  his  Uncle 
Silas: 

Kirtland  Mills,  Ohio, 
September  26,  1833 

Respected  Uncle  Silas: 

It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  interest  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind  which  fill  my  mind 
on  the  reflection  that  all  were  formed  by 
the  hand  of  Him  who  will  call  the  same 
to  give  an  impartial  account  of  all  their 
works  .  .  .  that  I  take  up  my  pen  and  seat 
myself  in  an  attitude  to  address  a  few, 
though  imperfect,  lines  to  you  for  your 
perusal  .... 

Seeing  that  the  Lord  has  never  given 
the  world  to  understand,  by  anything  here- 
tofore revealed,  that  he  had  ceased  for- 
ever to  speak  to  his  creatures,  when  sought 
unto  in  a  proper  manner,  why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  he 
should  be  pleased  to  speak  again  in  these 
last  days  for  their  salvation?  .... 

I  may  believe  that  Enoch  walked  with 
God,  and  by  faith  was  translated.  I  may  be- 
lieve that  Noah  was  a  perfect  man  in  his 
generation,  and  also  walked  with  God. 
I  may  believe  that  Abraham  communed 
with  God,  and  conversed  with  angels,  I 
may  believe  that  Isaac  obtained  a  renewal 
of  the  covenant  made  to  Abraham  by  the 
direct  voice  of  the  Lord.  I  may  believe 
that  Jacob  conversed  with  holy  angels,  and 
heard  the  word  of  his  Maker,  that  he 
wrestled  with  the  angel  until  he  prevailed, 
and  obtained  a  blessing  ....  But  will  all 
this  purchase  an  assurance  for  me,  and 
waft  me  to   the  regions   of   eternal   day, 
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with  my  garments  spotless,  pure,  and  white? 
Or,  must  I  not  rather  obtain  for  myself, 
by  my  own  faith  and  diligence  in  keeping 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  an  as- 
surance of  salvation  for  myself?  And  have 
I  not  an  equal  privilege  with  the  ancient 
saints?  And  will  not  the  Lord  hear  my 
prayers,  and  listen  to  my  cries  as  soon  as 
he  ever  did  theirs,  if  I  come  to  him  in  the 
manner  they  did?  Or,  is  he  a  respecter 
of  persons? 

I  must  now  close  this  subject  for  the 
want  of  time  ....  We  would  be  pleased 
to  see  you  in  Kirtland;  and  more  pleased 
to  have  you  embrace  the  New  Covenant. 
I  remain,  yours  affectionately, 
Joseph  Smith,  Jun. 
{History  Of  Joseph  Smith  By  His  Mother 
Lucy  Mack  Smith,  chap.  44,  pp.  232-237). 

Some  of  our  pioneers  cultivated 
the  art  of  letter  writing  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Happily,  they 
also  took  pride  in  their  penmanship, 
and  the  paper  they  used  was  gen- 
erally of  lasting  quality.  Many  a  let- 
ter, or  a  packet  of  them,  has  been 
the  source  of  invaluable  help  to  his- 
torians and  to  literary  writers. 

Through  these  various  means  of 
preserving  the  past  in  its  verities, 
one  may  more  truly  relive  stirring 
scenes  in  the  story  of  our  Church. 
We  have  already  done  so  in  our  les- 
sons on  the  beginnings  of  the  divine 
work.  Let  us  carry  forward  now  by 
getting  closer  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Ohio-Missouri  period. 

A  time  of  intense  activity— of 
stress  and  distress,  it  was,  for  the 
Latter-day  Saints. 

First  of  all  there  was  the  double 
transplanting  of  the  new  Church- 
one  part  to  Kirtland,  Ohio;  the  other 
to  Independence,  Missouri.  .  This 
was  no  light  task,  as  we  are  shown 
vividly  through  the  story  Lucy 
Smith,  mother  of  the  Prophet,  has 
left  for  us.  While  the  menfolk  of 
the  family  had  gone  ahead  overland 


to  prepare  the  way,  she  was  entrust- 
ed with  a  major  responsibihty  of 
bringing  mothers  and  children  by 
way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  by  boat  over 
Lake  Erie,  to  Ohio.  Her  fervor  for 
the  restored  gospel,  her  undaunted 
spirit  and  courage  to  meet  emergen- 
cies, her  leadership  where  men  failed 
—all  vibrate  through  her  sincere 
story- and  impress  us  with  those 
same  qualities  possessed  by  her 
eminent  son. 

A  reading  of  chapter  38  of  the  lit- 
tie  volume  History  Oi  Joseph  Smith 
By  His  Mother  Lucy  Mack  Smith 
will  serve  to  help  make  the  story, 
and  the  character  of  Mother  Smith 
live  again. 

Outstanding  among  the  newly 
made  converts  in  this  Ohio  center 
was  Sidney  Rigdon.  Through  the 
years  this  man  was  to  perform  a  help- 
ful part  in  forwarding,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prophet,  the  work 
of  the  Lord.  Indeed  so  close  was 
their  relationship  during  the  develop- 
ing days  of  the  Church,  that  critics 
began  to  link  Rigdon's  name  with 
the  creating  of  the  Book  oi  Mormon. 
John,  a  son  of  Sidney  Rigdon,  ran 
into  this  story  when  he  was  out  West 
in  1863.  This  tale  disturbed  the  son 
so  much  that  he  determined  to  learn 
from  his  father  the  truth;  so  he  re- 
turned to  his  old  home,  and  happily 
found  both  of  his  parents  still  hale 
and  clear  of  mind. 

"You  have  been  charged,"  said  the  earn- 
est son  to  his  aged  father,  "with  writing 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  giving  it  to  Jo- 
seph Smith  to  introduce  to  the  world.  You 
have  always  told  me  the  story  that  you 
never  saw  the  book  until  it  was  presented 
to  you  by  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Oliver  Cowd- 
ery;  and  all  you  ever  knew  of  the  origin 
of  that  book  was  what  they  told  you,  and 
what  Joseph  Smith  and  the  witnesses  who 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  plates  told  you. 
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Is  this  true?  If  so,  all  right;  if  it  is  not, 
you  owe  it  to  me  and  to  your  family  to 
tell  it.  You  are  an  old  man  and  you  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  I  wish  to  know  if 
Joseph  Smith,  in  your  intimacy  with  him 
for  fourteen  years,  has  not  said  something 
to  you  that  led  you  to  believe  he  obtained 
the  book  in  some  other  way  than  what  he 
had  told  you.  Give  me  all  that  you  know 
about  it,  that  I  may  know  the  truth." 

My  father,  after  I  had  finished  saying 
what  I  have  repeated  above,  looked  at  me 
for  a  moment,  raised  his  hand  above  his 
head,  and  slowly  said,  with  tears  glistening 
in  his  eyes:  "My  son,  I  can  swear  before 
high  heaven  that  what  I  have  told  you 
about  the  origin  of  that  book  is  true.  Your 
mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Athalia  Robinson, 
were  present  when  that  book  was  handed 
to  me  in  Mentor,  Ohio,  and  all  I  ever  knew 
about  the  origin  of  that  book  was  what 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Joseph 
Smith,  and  the  witnesses  who  claimed  they 
saw  the  plates  have  told  me,  and  in  all  of 
my  intimacy  with  Joseph  Smith  he  never 
told  me  but  one  story,  and  that  was  that 
he  had  found  it  engraved  upon  gold  plates 
in  a  hill  near  Palmyra,  and  that  an  angel 
had  appeared  to  him  and  directed  him 
where  to  find  it;  and  I  have  never,  to  you 
or  any  one  else,  told  but  the  one  story, 
and  that  I  now  repeat  to  you."  I  believed 
him,  and  now  believe  him.  He  also  said 
that  Mormonism  was  true;  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  Prophet,  and  that  the  world 
would  find  it  out  some  day. 

Out  of  the  persecutions  of  this 
period,  Amanda  Smith  gives  the 
principal  thread  of  the  Haun's  Mill 
Massacre.  Among  other  things  she 
relates : 

In  our  utter  desolation,  what  could  we 
women  do  but  pray?  Prayer  was  our  only 
source  of  comfort;  our  Heavenly  Father 
our  only  helper.  None  but  he  could  save 
and  deliver  us  . .  .  Our  prayers  were  hushed 
in  terror.  We  dared  not  let  our  voices  be 
heard  in  the  house  in  supplication.  I 
could  pray  in  my  bed  or  in  silence,  but  I 
could  not  live  thus  long.  This  godless 
silence  was  more  intolerable  than  had  been 
that  night  of  the  massacre. 

I  could  bear  it  no  longer.     I  pined  to 


hear  once  more  my  own  voice  in  petition 
to  my  Heavenly  Father. 

I  stole  down  into  a  com  field,  and 
crawled  into  a  "stout  of  com."  It  was  as 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  me  at  that  mo- 
ment.   I  prayed  aloud  and  most  fervently. 

When  I  emerged  from  the  com  a  voice 
spoke  to  me.  It  was  a  voice  as  plain  as  I 
ever  heard  one.  It  was  no  silent,  strong 
impression  of  the  spirit,  but  a  voice,  re- 
peating a  verse  of  the  saint's  hymn: 

That  soul  who  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for 

repose, 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  desert  to  its  foes; 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor 

to  shake, 
I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsakel 

From  that  moment  I  had  no  more  fear. 
I  felt  that  nothing  could  hurt  me.  {The 
Women  of  MoTmondom,  chap.  XV,  pp. 
129,  130). 

Dramatic  moments  connected 
with  the  testing,  tragic  years  of  the 
Ohio-Missouri  period  might  be  mul- 
tiplied. One  such  stirring  event  is 
the  escape  from  a  Missouri  jail,  told 
by  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  his  Autohiog- 
laphy: 

Our  friends  who  had  stood  waiting  in 
the  thicket,  had  watched  the  last  rays  of 
the  sun  as  they  faded  away,  and  had  ob- 
served the  quiet  stillness  of  the  evening  as 
it  began  to  steal  over  the  distant  village 
where  we  were  confined,  and  had  listened 
with  almost  breathless  anxiety  for  the  first 
sound  which  was  to  set  all  things  in  com- 
motion, and  which  would  say  to  them  in 
language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
the  struggle  had  commenced.  For  some 
moments  after  the  last  golden  beam  had 
disappeared  they  listened  in  vain.  The  oc- 
casional lowing  of  a  cow  as  she  came  home 
from  the  woodland  pasture,  impatient  for 
her  calf  and  the  milkmaid  to  ease  her  of 
her  rich  burthen;  the  mingled  sound  of  hu- 
man voices  in  the  distance  in  common 
conversation,  the  merry  laugh  of  the 
young  beaux  and  their  sweethearts,  the 
quiet  song  of  the  whippoorwill,  mingled 
with  the  merry  notes  of  the  violin,  the 
thrill  of  the  bugle,  or  the  soft  and  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  flute,  stole  upon  the  si- 
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lence  of  the  evening,  and  were  occasional- 
ly interrupted  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  as  a 
few  of  the  citizens  were  retiring  from  the 
enjoyments  of  a  public  day  to  their  own 
peaceful  homes  in  the  country.  These,  and 
the  beatings  of  their  anxious  and  almost 
bursting  hearts,  were  the  only  sounds 
which  fell  upon  their  ear,  till  suddenly 
they  heard  a  rumbling  and  confused  noise, 
as  of  footsteps  rushing  down  the  stairs  of 
a  prison,  then  a  shrill  cry  of  alarm  from 
Mrs.  Diffidence,  the  giantess,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  shouts  and  rush  of  men, 
dogs,  horses  and  prisoners  towards  the 
spot  where  they  were  located.  They  then 
sprang  fonvard  to  the  edge  of  the  fields 
and  ran  back  again  to  the  horses,  and 
again  returned,  as  if  the  using  of  their  own 
limbs  would  serve  to  add  nimbleness  to 
those  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  quicken 
their  speed. 

(Autobiography  of  Padey  P.  Pratt — Escape 
from  a  Missouri  Jail — chap.  XXXII,  pp. 
276-277). 

The  Prophet  was  in  jail  with  Par- 
ley P.  Pratt.  The  memory  of  that 
experience  prompted  him  to  write 
this  lovely  expression: 

Those  who  have  not  been  enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  prison  without  cause 
or  provocation,  can  have  but  little  idea 
how  sweet  the  voice  of  a  friend  is!  One 
token  of  friendship  from  any  source  what- 
ever, awakens  and  calls  into  action  every 
sympathetic  feeling;  it  brings  up  in  an 
instant  everything  that  is  past;  it  seizes  the 
present  with  the  avidity  of  lightning;  it 
grasps  after  the  future  with  the  fierceness 
of  a  tiger;  it  moves  the  mind  backward  and 
forward,  from  one  thing  to  another,  until 
finally  all  enmity,  malice,  hatred,  and  past 
differences,  misunderstandings  and  mis- 
managements, are  slain  victorious  at  the 
feet  of  hope  (Rich,  Ben  E.,  Sciaphook  of 
Mormon  Literature,  II,  page  28). 

Any  of  the  following  incidents  of 
this  period  may  be  read  with  profit: 

Brigham  Young's  First  Meeting  with 
the  Prophet — and  his  after  bold  stand  for 
this  great  leader  before  disloyal  ones  plot- 
ting to  depose  Joseph  Smith  (See  Brigham 
Young,  the  Man  and  His  Work,  Preston 
Nibley,  pp.  10-11.  18-19). 


Dedication  of  the  Kiitland  Temple — 
Heavenly  manifestations — Singing  of  the 
"Hosanna  Hymn"  created  by  W.  W. 
Phelps  for  the  occasion  (See  Comprehen- 
sive History  of  the  Church,  B.  H.  Roberts 
I,  pp.   389-391). 

Beginning  of  the  Land  of  Zi<m  of  the 
Last  Days — Foundation  of  first  house  laid 
with  ceremony — Temple  site  dedicated — 
impressive  instructions  (See  Comprehen- 
sive History  of  the  Church,  B.  H.  Roberts, 
I,  pp.  255-258). 

Heroism  in  Face  of  Mob  Violence — 
Bishop  Edward  Partridge  and  Charles  Al- 
len, refusing  to  renounce  faith,  tortured — 
Others  offer  lives  as  ransom  (See  Compre- 
hensive History  of  the  Church,  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts, I,  pp.  332-333  and  337-339). 

Through  the  years  of  tragedy  and 
testing,  the  Prophet— God-inspired 
and  protected— came  with  heroic 
stature.  Trusted  friends  at  times 
failed  him,  yet  others  stood  the 
searching  test  and  became  stalwarts 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

And  some  eminent  ones  who 
strayed  away  returned  humbly  to 
the  fold.  Among  the  treasured 
memories  of  William  M.  Frampton, 
father  of  Eva  Frampton  Driggs, 
wife  of  the  writer,  is  the  following 
story,  written  as  this  brother  told 
it: 

When  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  liv- 
ing with  my  mother,  Laura  Famsworth 
Frampton,  near  old  Kanesville,  Iowa,  I 
went  one  Sabbath  with  her  to  the  old 
meeting  house  in  that  frontier  town.  Apos- 
tle Orson  Hyde  was  presiding.  A  stranger 
was  on  the  stand  with  him. 

After  the  opening  exercises  and  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  Sacrament,  Apostle 
Hyde  arose,  and  gave  us  all  a  spiritual 
thrill,  by  introducing  the  stranger — one 
who  had  played  a  most  helpful  part  in  the 
restoring  of  the  Gospel  of  these  latter- 
days — his  friend  and  associate  through 
earlier  years,  Oliver  Cowdery. 

"Yes,  I  am  Oliver  Cowdery,"  the  speak- 
er began.  "I  was  close  to  the  Prophet 
through  the  time  when  he,  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 

and  with  the  help  of  Angels,  brought  back 
the  Gospel  of  our  Savior  to  the  earth. 

"With  this  right  hand,  holding  it  up, 
I  wrote  most  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  as 
it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  inspired  Prophet, 
Joseph  Smith.  I  was  shown  the  Gold 
Plates  by  the  Angel  Moroni.  That  book 
is  divinely  true. 

"Some  say  I  apostatized.  I  never  did 
apostatize.  I  simply  stopped.  I  am  here 
today  to  ask  humbly  to  be  taken  back  in- 
to the  fold.  I  seek  no  office  in  this 
Church.  I  want  to  be  with  my  brethren 
and  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  in  this  great 
work." 

Dramatic  incidents  are  what  help 
bring  the  mighty  meaning  of  the 
gospel  to  life.    They  are  materials 


out  of  which  literature,  of  the  true 
and  lasting  kind  may  be  created. 
Not  all  such  living  stories  have  yet 
found  their  way  into  our  history,  nor 
into  worthy  fiction,  poetry,  and 
drama.  Years  ahead  will  doubtless 
see  such  rich  material  woven  into 
worthy  literature. 

Studies  and  Activities 

1.  What  help  to  historians  and  writers 
of  literature  may  often  be  found  in 
diaries,  letters,  minutes  of  meetings 
and  other  first-hand  records? 

2.  Be  prepared  to  read  some  brief  inci- 
dents you  have  found  in  an  old  letter  or 
other  source  material,  that  help  bring 
history  to  Hfe. 


FROM  A  HOSPITAL  WINDOW 

Evelyn  F/e]dsted 

I  think  that  I  could  love  that  little  path 
That  climbs  the  hillside  like  a  sunlit  stair 
More  than  all  the  highways  stretching  far, 
If  only  my  two  feet  could  take  me  there. 

I  could  challenge  all  the  storms  of  life 
If  I  could  walk  along  with  you  once  more — 
If  we  could  go  with  buoyant  rhythmic  step 
Across  the  fields  where  we  have  walked  before. 

If  someday,  I  could  walk  again,  my  feet 
As  light  and  winged  as  once  they  seemed  to  be. 
If  I  could  claim  the  promise,  "They  shall  run 
And  not  be  weary," — then  would  I  be  free. 


TO  A  SEEINC-EYE  DOG 

Marvin  Jones 

You  leave  the  sun-blanched  beauty  of  your  day 
That  breaks  cleanly  on  time's  white  sand, 

To  walk  with  me  along  the  pain-starred  way 
Of  night — eyes  in  my  hand  .... 
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Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  6-Contemporary  Domestic  Problems 

Elder  G.  Homer  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 


Objective:  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  the  State  in  its  ability  to  solve 
problems. 

Note:  State  in  this  lesson  refers  to  a  nation. 


EVAN    JLKlSIM 


npHE  modern  State  is  a  national 
State.  There  are  two  aspects  to 
modern  political  problems :  ( 1 )  the 
relationships  men  bear  to  the  na- 
tional State  in  internal  affairs,  and 
(2)  the  relations  between  national 
States  (international  relations)  and 
their  effects  on  men.  The  two  as- 
pects are  inseparable  in  that  both 
relationships  affect  people.  Thus, 
American  internal  policy  may  favor 
the  family;  but  if  the  United  States 
comes  into  conflict  with  another 
State,  war  may  result,  and  the  fam- 
ily be  disrupted.  Thus,  adequate 
political  theory  must  offer  guidance 
to  men  in  both  areas.  Internal  (do- 
mestic) problems  will  be  discussed 
first. 


Government y  Social,  and 
Economic  Life 

In  the  development  of  society, 
most  governments  have  been  forced 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  other 
social  institutions:  the  family,  the 
church,  fraternal  associations,  guilds, 
unions,  corporations,  and  so  forth. 
Under  the  doctrine  of  limited,  con- 
stitutional government,  it  has  been 
an  ideal  that  government  was  not 
the  only  but  another  institution, 
characterized,  however,  by  law  and 
the  function  of  adjudicating  be- 
tween groups,  citizens,  and  itself. 
More  and  more,  however,  the  mod- 
ern State*  has  come  to  dominate  the 
affairs  of  most  of  these  other  groups. 
For  example,  in  most  American 
states  it  is  illegal  to  marry  without 
medical  certification.  Such  regula- 
tions have  been  self-imposed  by  the 
community  on  its  members  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  But  if 
the  state  can  impose  medical  certi- 
fication, can  it  not  prescribe  that 
male  red-heads  under  six  feet  in 
height  can  only  marry  female  bru- 


*  Referring  to  a  nation  and  not  a  state  of 
the  United  States. 
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nettes  weighing  at  least  128  pounds?  provide   the   primary   solution    for 

Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  This  many  of  them,  the  fact  remains  that 

is  where  the  ancient  concept  of  con-  there  are  certain  fundamental  lim- 

stitutional-legal  limitations,  of  "lim-  its  to  the  scope  of  everything.  For 

ited  government,"  comes  in  to  guide  example,   men,  history  shows,  can 

the  democratic  process.    Although  and  will  resist  the  State.    As  dis- 

the  community  is  free  to  impose  re-  cussed   in    earlier   pages,   we   have 

strictions,   it   should   also  be   con-  seen  that  God  recognizes  the  liberty 

scions  of  its  liberty  to  do  so,  and  or  free  agency  of  men  and  will  ''force 

recognize  the  necessity  of  legal,  or-  no  man  to  heaven."    So,  a  sound 

derly  processes  in  approaching  such  political  doctrine,  even  if  it  deifies 

problems.    Only  thus  can  the  best  the  State  (as  certain    modern    po- 

welfare  of  the  majority,  as  in  the  case  litical  doctrines  do),  should  recog- 

of  the  pre-marital  examination,  be  nize  that  the  State  as  State  or  the 

served  and  arbitrary  mischief  avoid-  State  even  as  'god,"  has  limitations! 

ed.     Even  so,  the  task  of  govern-  Any  scientific  observation  known  to 

ment  is  always  to  strike  the  delicate  man   recognizes  that  any  principle 

balance  between  liberty,  authority,  of  science  operates   within   limits, 

and  public  welfare.  But  some  men,  rejecting  a  rational 

This  demonstrates  the  importance  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  P^^^^  "^^"'^  own  person- 

of  political  theory  in  evaluating  con-  ^}^^^^^;   ^"^^   wanting   to   substitute 

temporary  policies!  For  when  gov-  ^^^'^^^'    \  ^"^^  ^^^^g^     ^^^h  pell- 

emment  is  limited  and  responsible  ?^^"  ^^*°  *^^?  ^"^^  ^^„"^t  only  the 

there  is  a  tendency   for   all    other  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^J^^^  ^^"%  misleading 

groups  to  emulate  the  government.  Panaceas.    As  one  having  some  ex- 

1^  penence    with    a    well-established 

What  is  happening  in  the  modern  state  function,  public  education,  I 
world  is  that  men  everywhere  look  j^^ow  that  the  State  cannot  of  itself 
to  the  State  for  secunty,  for  "salva-  force  educarion!  It  can  provide  the 
Hon"  from  all  of  their  enemies,  do-  best  of  schools,  classrooms,  books, 
mestic  and  foreign.  Let  us.  look  at  and  teachers.  Some  who  attend  will 
this  attitude  somewhat  more  close-  use  their  "liberty"  to  gain  educa- 
ly.  What  do  most  of  the  people  tional  advantage.  Others  will  show 
you  know  look  toward  to  solve  the  little  more  than  the  effects  of  ex- 
housing  problem?  The  liquor  prob-  posure  to  all  the  resources  the  State 
lem?  (Utah,  in  its  department  may  mobilize,  educationally,  on  the 
of  Pubhc  Welfare,  established  student's  behalf— including  teach- 
an  alcoholics  board  in  1947.)  ers  who  will  collectively  exhaust  the 
Public  health?  Wool  and  sugar  tricks  of  the  trade,  known  and  un- 
prices?  Strikes?  Care  of  the  aged?  known,  to  ''reach"  and  stir  up  de- 
Unemployment?  Can  the  State  sire  for  self-action  on  the  part  of  the 
alone  save  a  man  from  the  effects  of  student.  Nearly  all  students  can 
liquor,  unemployment,  old  age,  poor  eventually  be  "reached"  and  moti- 
health?  We  should  recognize  that,  vated.  But  all  State  action  does  not 
although  the  State  can  assist  in  solv-  typify  the  patience  of  a  public  school 
ing  these  problems,  and  that  it  may  teacher. 
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The  Communist— Socialist  Attack 
Notwithstanding  these  well-estab- 
Hshed  facts  of  experience,  certain 
pohtical  philosophies  assume  that 
materiahsm  and  environment  whole- 
ly  determine,  rather  than  influence 
human  behavior.  Some  therefore 
seek  to  estabHsh  the  totahtarian 
State  as  the  means  of  solving  all  hu- 
man problems.  Paraphrasing  the 
scripture,  they  seem  to  say,  "Cast 
thy  burdens  upon  the  State  and  it 
will  sustain  thee!"  Usually  their 
cause  is  advanced  by  the  argument 
that  until  the  State  is  all-powerful 
and  can  control  and  distribute  all 
materials,  mankind  cannot  really  be 
free!  This  is  like  saying  that  people 
should  never  have  come  to  Utah 
until  the  ditches  were  dug,  the  streets 
paved,  the  flowers  planted,  the  lights 
turned  on,  and  the  tables  set  for 
ready-cooked  feasts,  piled  high 
thereon!  Some  socialists,  a  few 
have  recognized  and  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
limited  government,  but  the  com- 
munists accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
necessity  of  total  State  dictatorship 
as  the  way  to  man's  temporal  salva- 
tion. In  return,  it  is  evident  that 
the  men  in  those  systems  find  they 
have  all  too  often  received  slavery 
under  the  guise  of  promises  of  well- 
being. 

The  Values  of  Constitutional 
Government 

The  values  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment have  already  been  well 
marked  out  in  this  series.  In  sum- 
mary, they  may  be  expressed  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 .  Liberty  for  the  maturing  individual  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
including  his  home  and  property. 

2.  Liberty  of  real  association  in  groups, 


including  religious  as  well  as  diverse  po- 
litical parties  and  various  economic  groups 
which  share  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ing men  and  each  other. 

3.  Freedom,  with  tolerance,  to  "pros- 
elyte," whether  it  be  a  corporation  selling 
soap;  a  union  selling  memberships;  a  re- 
ligion, or  various  colleges  competing  for 
students — ^with  corresponding  liberty  of 
each  individual  to  choose  for  himself  or 
reject  them  all.  This  freedom  embraces 
those  of  speech,  press,  person,  religion,  po- 
litical and  social  association.  And  as  a 
result — ^we  have: 

4.  Freedom  to  choose  and  retire  officers 
of  government  without  fear  or  restraint. 

5.  Freedom  to  inquire  and  discover,  in 
human  experience  and  the  media  of  in- 
spiration, constant  means  of  improving 
ourselves,  our  community,  and  our  govern- 
ment. Finally: 

6.  The  rule  of  law  results  from  all  these, 
imposing  restraints  and  responsibilities  on 
the  individual,  all  groups,  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  setting  up  orderly  procedures 
(jury  trial,  elections,  the  right  of  assembly 
and  petition,  judicial  determination  in  open 
court)  whereby  rights  may  be  secured. 
Government  thus  limited  by  law  may  be- 
come  constitutional  government. 

Tlius,  in  a  constitutional  system, 
"governments  have  a  right  to  enact 
such  laws  as  .  .  .  are  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  public  interest"  (D.  & 
C.  134:5).  Best  calculated  by 
whom?  The  people!  And  thus, 
constitutional  or  limited  govern- 
ment, while  never  static  nor  con- 
fined to  single  objects,  is  always  de- 
fined. And  whatever  is  defined  is 
under  limitation  and  cannot  be  arbi- 
trary without  public  notice.  Thus 
human  liberty  is  served.  All  this  is 
guaranteed  and  made  possible  under 
constitutional   government. 

The  Defense  of  Constitutional 
Government 

The  doctrine  of  human  liberty 
and  the  necessity  for  organized  hu- 
man society  combine  and  are  recon- 
ciled in  the  concept  of  constitution- 
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al  limitations.  No  constitution  is 
static  or  rigid,  nor  is  its  meaning 
found  in  cant  or  form.  The  defense 
of  constitutional  government  there- 
fore lies  ( 1 )  in  the  theoretical  front, 
in  men's  minds  and  beliefs;  (2)  in 
practical  politics;  and  ( 3 )  in  govern- 
mental administration.  The  theo- 
retical front  is  listed  first  so  that  it 
can  be  kept  foremost,  and  so,  in 
turn,  permeate  and  guide  the  minds 
of  men  in  regard  to  practical  poli- 
tics and  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. Men  who  are  dominated 
by  and  confronted  with  the  doctrines 
of  human  liberty  are  bound,  at  some 
point,  to  give  more  than  lip  service 
to  the  same.  There  is  a  germ  of 
truth  in  the  socialist-communist  an- 
alysis which  recognizes  economic 
self-interest  as  a  human  motive. 
Many  men  too  dimly  understand 
the  institutional  forces  which  influ- 
ence and  condition  human  behavior. 
Yet  the  supreme  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  helps  a  man 
(1)  get  the  best,  and  (2)  resist  the 
worst,    in    his   environment.     And 


although  environment  is  of  signal 
importance,  no  doctrine  of  "group 
will"  has  yet  proved  as  successful  as 
a  group  will  based  on  individual 
freedom.  It  is  as  a  group  doctrine 
that  individualism  has  its  greatest 
significance^  for  no  man  stands  alone. 
American,  including  Latter-day 
Saint,  utterance  is  filled  with  helps 
with  which  to  defend,  maintain,  and 
(most  important)  Jive  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government. 

Helps  and  Problems 

1.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  views  on 
war,  peace,  and  other  problems  are 
found  in  Gospel  Doctrine,  chapter  23. 

2.  "Religion  and  Constutional  Liberty" 
is  the  title  of  chapter  14,  Discouises  of 
WiUoid  Woodruff  (1946). 

3.  President  John  Taylor  said,  "God  ex- 
pects us  to  .  .  .  maintain  the  principle 
of  human  rights"  {The  Gospel  King- 
dom, page  307).  Why? 

4.  What  is  the  political  significance  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  agency?  (For  a  good 
discussion  of  free  agency  as  a  religious 
principle  see  The  Discourses  of  Bngham 
Young,  chapter  5). 


■       BE  STILL  AND  KNOW 

Beatrice  Knowlton  Ekman 

When  I  have  gone  reluctantly  to  earth 

And  dust  has  shut  away  the  flaming  west. 

The  moon  and  stars  beyond  the  mountain  crest 

And  all  loved  things  familiar  from  my  youth. 

Then,  loosed  from  grief,  I  shall  be  mute  to  mirth. 

No  anguish  of  regret  shall  mar  my  rest; 

No  tears  beneath  my  eyelids  will  be  pressed. 

What  then  will  all  my  earthly  dreams  be  worth? 

It  is  enough  that  spirit  never  goes 
Beneath  the  counterpane  of  dust,  for  man 
Is  born  of  God.  Unlike  the  fading  rose. 
He  lives  beyond  the  dream  of  mortal  plan. 
My  dust  may  help  the  seeds  of  spring  to  grow 
But  deathless  spirit  cries,  Be  stiJI  and  know. 
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\:yptionai  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 

Lesson  6— The  Presidency  of  Wilford  Woodruff 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  April  26,  1949 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— the  Three  are  One 


George  Q.  Cannon       Wilford  Woodruff         Joseph  F.  Smith 


Wilford  Woodiuii 
VyiLFORD  Woodruff,  the  fourth 
President  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  de- 
scended from  sturdy  New  England 
ancestors  whose  love  of  independ- 
ence in  religion  had  brought  them 
to  America  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Although  he  was  deeply  re- 
ligious he  never  formally  affiliated 
himself  with  any  of  the  existing 
churches  as  he  found  them  to  be 
lacking  in  the  teachings  and  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  as  described 
in  the  New  Testament.  Born  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  March  1, 
1 807,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  flour 
miller  at  his  father's  mill  and  later 


became  an  independent  operator.  In 
1832  he  moved  to  New  York  State. 
The  following  year  two  missionaries 
preaching  the  restored  gospel  held  a 
meeting  in  the  schoolhouse  in  his 
vicinity  and  he  attended.  The  spirit 
of  revelation  rested  upon  him  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service  he 
bore  testimony  to  the  assembly  that 
the  missionaries  had  brought  them 
a  true  message.  Two  days  later,  De- 
cember 31,  1833,  he  ^^^  baptized. 
He  moved  to  Kirtland  the  following 
year  and  during  the  ensuing  sixty- 
five  years  labored  as  one  of  the  stal- 
wart builders  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth. 
One  of  the  great  accomplishments 
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of  Wilford  Woodruff  was  in  the  various  aspects  of  pioneer  develop- 
field  of  missionary  activity.  He  filled  inent  and  he  never  lost  contact  with 
many  missions  both  in  the  United  the  soil  and  the  people  who  tilled 
States  and  foreign  lands.  Altogether  it.  B.  H.  Roberts  notes  that  Brig- 
he  traveled  more  than  175,000  miles  ham  Young,  Wilford  Woodruff, 
and  converted  and  baptized  more  Erastus  Snow,  and  Orson  Pratt  stand 
than  2,000  souls  during  his  public  out  as  the  four  greatest  pioneers  of 
ministry.  He  is  rated  by  historians  the  Intermountain  West, 
as  being  one  of  the  two  most  success-  Calamity  and  accidents,  for  some 
ful  missionaries  of  the  last  dispensa-  unexplained  reason,  appear  to  plague 
tion,  the  other  being  Orson  Pratt.  the  lives  of  some  individuals.  Wil- 

Elder  Woodruff  had  another  trait  ford  Woodruff  was  one  of  these, 

that  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  The  list  of  accidents  and  hardships 

Church.    He  was  one  of  the  most  he  suffered,  many  of  which  almost 

faithful  and  accurate  record  keepers  took  his  life,  is  startling,  yet  in  spite 

that  ever  walked  this  earth,  record-  of  these  setbacks,  he  lived  to  a  ma- 

ing  almost  daily  without  fail    the  ture  age  and  enjoyed  great  physical 

events  of  his  life  and  his  personal  vigor.    His  favorite  hymn  was  "God 

reactions  to  the  happenings  of  world  Moves  in  a  Mysterious  Way,"  which 

history.    It  is  due  to  the  complete-  seemed  to  express  his  feeling  that 

ness  of  his  journals  that  many  of  the  God  was  watching  over  him  in  spite 

facts  and  incidents  of  early  Church  of  his  difficulties  and  was  preserving 

history  have  been  preserved.  him  for  the  work  God  had  planned 

In  the  field  of  pioneering  he  was  for  him  to  accomplish, 
also  important.  He  was  a  robust  Another  characteristic  of  Elder 
man  of  great  physical  strength  who  Woodruff  was  his  close  communion 
insisted  that  we  were  commanded  with  God  through  revelation.  His 
to  labor  as  well  as  to  pray.  He  loved  journals  record  many  dreams  that 
physical  toil  and  operated  a  twenty-  revealed  to  him  the  will  of  God.  He 
acre  farm  south  of  Salt  Lake  even  often  felt  so  strongly  inspired  to  do 
after  he  became  President  of  the  a  certain  thing,  that  he  cast  all  reas- 
Church,  doing  much  of  the  labor  on  and  self-interest  aside  and  fol- 
himself.  In  his  mind,  there  was  no  lowed  the  impression  he  had  re- 
distinction  between  physical,  tem-  ceived,  to  learn  that  a  remarkable 
poral,  and  religious  aspects  of  life—  result  was  achieved,  although  in  the 
they  were  all  inseparably  joined  to-  beginning  he  did  not  know  what  the 
gether  in  his  thoughts.  In  Jackson  consequences  would  be. 
and  Caldwell  counties,  Missouri,  and  At  the  death  of  John  Taylor  in 
later  in  Illinois,  he  helped  establish  July  1887,  Brother  Woodruff,  who 
communities.  The  trek  to  the  had  been  president  of  the  Council 
West  saw  him  engaged  in  these  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  since  1880, 
same  enterprises.  It  was  in  his  car-  assumed  the  direction  of  the  Church 
riage  that  Brigham  Young  rode  dur-  affairs  by  virtue  of  this  calling.  The 
ing  the  closing  days  of  the  journey  Council  of  the  Twelve,  under  his  di- 
into  Salt  Lake  Valley.  Once  in  the  rection,  continued  to  function  as  the 
Great  Basin,  his  life  was  devoted  to  presiding  council  of  the  Church  un- 
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3017     Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere 

Fearis  — - - -     ^IS 

531     Hold  Thou  My  Hand 

Briggs - -      -IS 

1560     In  the  Garden 

Miles  - .16 

962     Invocation 

Moore .16 

2W1511  It  Was  For  Me 

Blount  .15 

1776     King  of  Glory 

Parks    .20 

2010     Leave  It  With  Him 

Ellis  15 

1759     Lord  Is  My  Light 

AUitsen - 16 

1941     Old  Rugged  Cross 

Bennard .16 

13651     Panis  Angelicus 

Franck    .-..     .15 

0144     Prayer  Perfect 

Stenson - -15 

1596     Stranger  of  Galilee 

Morris  _ -IS 

We  specialize  in  music  for  L.D.S. 
choral  groups  of  all  types.  Write 
for  information.  Music  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Mail  orders  filleci  promptly. 

Postage  included  in  prices 

We  also  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home  and 
school.  Representatives  for  Steinway  and 
Lester  pianos,  band  and  orchestra  instruments, 
records,  and  musicians  supplies. 

D  FIRST   Of   ALL- RtU ABILITY 
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45-47   SOUTH       ■  ^J§^  t  g    ^ 
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til  April  1889,  when  the  First  Presi- 
dency was  reorganized.  President 
Woodruff  was  sustained  as  President 
and  he  selected  the  same  two  coun- 
selors who  had  so  ably  served  Presi- 
dent Taylor.  The  administration  of 
President  Woodruff  was  a  remark- 
able one.  He  was  eighty-two  years 
of  age  at  the  time  he  became  Presi- 
dent. The  Church  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  its  very  existence. 

The  government  had  confiscated 
the  Church  properties  and  had  dis- 
incorporated the  Church,  and  its 
leaders  had  chosen  to  go  into  hiding 
in  preference  to  receiving  severe  pris- 
on sentences  for  adhering  to  the 
principle  of  plural  marriage. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that 
President  Woodruff  issued  the  Man- 
ifesto based  on  a  revelation  which  he 
had  received,  in  September  1890, 
which  made  official  declaration  of 
the  fact  that  the  Church  had  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  plural  mar- 
riage. At  the  following  general  con- 
ference of  the  Church  held  in  Oc- 
tober the  Manifesto  was  accepted  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints  by  unanimous 
vote.  Thus  it  became  binding  upon 
the  members  of  the  Church. 

Another  work  that  characterized 
the  administration  of  President 
Woodruff  was  the  support  he  gave 
to  Church  education.  The  Church 
entered  the  educational  field  to  pro- 
vide its  members  with  education  be- 
yond elementary  years  and  estab- 
lished many  academies,  which  later 
became  high  schools,  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  settle- 
ments made  by  the  saints.  President 
Woodruff  gave  his  whole-hearted 
support  to  this  movement  and  voted 
for  liberal  appropriations  to  further 
this  work.   He  was  also  president  un- 
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til  his  death  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
which  carried  on  a  positive  educa- 
tional program  for  the  benefit  of  the 
youth  of  the  Church. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  was  completed  and  dedicat- 
ed in  1893.  It  had  been  revealed  to 
him  in  a  dream  several  years  before, 
while  he  was  seriously  ill,  that  he 
would  perform  this  dedication, 
though  his  advanced  age  would  ordi- 
narily have  made  this  very  unlikely, 
if  not  indeed  impossible.  However, 
this  revelation  was  fulfilled  when  he 
was  eighty-six  years  of  age.  In  1897 
the  Church  celebrated  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  arrival  of  the  pioneers 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  he,  who  a 
half-century  before  had  driven 
Brigham  Young  into  this  barren 
waste,  now  presided  at  the  great  me- 
morial celebration. 

While  sojourning  in  California  for 
his  health,  he  died  on  September  2, 
1898,  being  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  He  had  lived  to  see  the  Church 
pass  through  severe  crises  and 
emerge  triumphant.  Its  missionary 
system  was  covering  the  major  na- 
tions of  the  civilized  earth  and  the 
saints  were  building  beautiful  cities, 
homes  and  places  of  worship,  and 
were  being  abundantly  blessed  by  the 
Lord. 

Joseph  F.  Smith 

In  the  previous  lesson  we  referred 
to  the  work  of  George  Q.  Cannon, 
who  was  the  first  counselor  to  Pres- 
idents Taylor  and  Woodruff.  We 
now  should  learn  something  more 
of  the  other  counselor,  Joseph  F. 
Smith.  His  father,  Hyrum,  had 
been  martyred  when  he  was  not  yet 
six  years  of  age.  With  his  widowed 
mother  Mary  Fielding  Smith    and 
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The  L.D.S.  Business  College  is 
fully  qualified  by  experience, 
equipment,  and  staff  to  give 
you  that  training. 

Inquiries  welcome  at  any  time. 

Write  for  free  literature 

LD.S. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

70  North  Main  Phone  3-2765 

Salt  Lake  City 
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Electricity  does  all  the 
household  tasks  better 
and  at  lower  cost  than 
any  other  method. 

UTAH  POWER  & 
UGHT  CO. 
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67  years  ago  on  January  16,  1882  (His 
27th  birthday)  Joseph  Wm.  Taylor,  eld- 
est son  of  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  started  in 
the  mortuary  profession  under  his  own 
name,  after  his  return  from  a  mission  to 
the  British  Isles.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  associated  with  his  father  who 
was  the  Intermountain  West's  first  mor- 
tician, appointed  by  President  Brigham 
Young. 

Joseph  ttm.  Taylor 
Memorial  Mortuary 

Marguerite  Taylor  Beck 
Charles  Asher  Beck 

125  No.  Main  Salt  Lake  City 


those  dependent  on  her,  he  drove  a 
team  of  oxen  in  a  pioneer  company 
to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  before  he 
was  ten.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  thirteen  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  went  on  a  mission  to  Ha- 
waii which  lasted  three  years.  He  lat- 
er filled  other  missions  to  both  Great 
Britain  and  Hawaii.  In  i866  he  was 
ordained  to  the  apostleship  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve  in  1867.  Between  his 
various  missions,  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council  of  Salt  Lake. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that 
Salt  Lake  City  acquired  both  Liberty 
and  Pioneer  Parks,  which  survive  as 
lasting  memorials  to  his  foresight. 

Because  of  his  strong  testimony, 
sound  judgment,  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  Lord,  President  Tay- 
lor called  him  to  be  his  second 
Counselor  in  1880  and  soon  after, 
because  of  persecution,  President 
Smith  chose  to  retire  from  public 
life  with  other  members  of  the  Pres- 
idency. President  Taylor  sent  him 
to  Hawaii  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  It  was  while  there  that 
he  learned  of  and  procured  for  publi- 
cation the  manuscript  of  Solomon 
Spaulding  which  had  for  more  than 
a  half  century  been  proclaimed  by 
enemies  of  the  Church  as  the  original 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  subse- 
quent publication  and  its  later  de- 
position in  Oberlin  College  Library, 
exploded  the  myth  of  the  Spaulding 
origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Returning  to  Utah,  he  was  with 
President  Taylor  when  he  died. 
President  Woodruff,  hoping  that 
something  could  be  done  to  influ- 
ence the  federal  government  in  its 
treatment  of  the  Church,  sent  Presi- 
dent Smith  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
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He  spent  much  of  1888  and  1889  in 
the  East,  regulating  Church  finan- 
cial and  immigration  affairs  as  well 
as  interceding  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  with  government  officials. 
He  was  unusually  successful  in  these 
activities,  which  contributed  to  the 
ultimate  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  government. 

The  life  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  will 
be  further  treated  in  the  lesson 
dealing  with  his  presidency. 

Questions  and  Pwhlems  ioi 
Discussion 

1 .  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
Wilford  Woodruff  was  so  sensitive  to  the 
promptings  of  the  Spirit? 

2.  Review  the  section  in  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
354-355  of  Robert's  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  entitled  "The  Place  of 
President  Woodruff's  Journals  in  the 
Church." 

3.  During  President  Woodruff's  ad- 
ministration the  Fast  Day  was  changed 
from  the  first  Thursday  to  the  first  Sun- 
day of  the  month.  Why  do  you  suppose 
this  change  was  made? 
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COLOR  GUARD 

Gladys  I.  Hamilton 

The  whitest  things  are  mountain  peaks. 

All  ermine-dressed  in  snow; 

The  reddest  things  are  berry  balls 

Where  the  valley  haw  trees  grow. 

Then  up  above,  the  bluest  thing 

Is  clearness  of  blue  sky; 

A  color  guard  reminding  me 

That  hope  must  never  die! 
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DO  HEARTS  CROW? 

Josephine  J.  Harvey 

They  told  me  when  I  was  small 
That  growing  pains  were  part 
Of  growing  tall. 

I  wonder  how  they  would  explain 
This  love  I  feel  inside 
Like  a  still,  deep  pain? 

Could  it  be  this  is  part 
Of  the  growth 
Of  my  heart? 


LYRIC  OF  BEINC 

Ruth  Harwood 

Each  day  I  try  to  write 
The  poem  of  my  being 
A  little  clearer 
And  a  little  higher. 

Each  day  I  ask  for  Hght, 
To  consecrate  my  seeing 
A  little  nearer 
To  the  holy  firel 


Qjrom    I  Lear  and  Qjc 


ar 


I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid 
work  you  are  doing  for  me  and  mine  in 
providing  us  with  such  rich  spiritual  food. 
The  prices  of  everything  being  so  high, 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  the  only 
monthly  magazine  that  comes  into  our 
home,  but  we  feel  well  nourished  with  its 
contents.  My  sincere  gratitude  goes  to 
Margery  S.  Stewart  for  her  story  "Season- 
ing" (November  1948).  I  am  Maury's 
type  of  girlhood,  gratitude  and  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  others'  kindness  to  me,  even 
to  the  awkward  ways  of  expressing  it,  and, 
like  Elder  Fenton,  I  feel  the  softening 
influence  of  the  encouragement  of  Clara 
Wells  to  keep  the  light  which  God  has 
kindled  and  don't  let  the  world  rob  you 
of  it.  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is 
the  only  periodical  I  know  of  that  sus- 
tains, strengthens,  and  upholds  the  ideals, 
standards,  and  morals  which  the  best 
people  in  every  race  love  to  follow.  There 
is  a  kindred  fecHng  in  its  messages  and 
stories  that  very  much  resemble  the  at- 
mosphere and  environment  of  our  heav- 
enly home  and  parents. 
—Mrs.  Rhoda  W.  Thurston,  Hyde  Park, 

Utah 

The  lesson  helps  are  invaluable,  ena- 
bling the  teacher  and  others  to  present  the 
material  in  the  best  possible  way.  The 
visiting  teachers'  lessons  are  a  distinct  aid 
in  this  important  work.  I  do  appreciate 
their  contents.  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine was  my  first  contact  with  the  Church 
and  helped  to  teach  me  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Thank  you  again  and  again. 
May  God  bless  you  abundantly  and  guide 
you  daily  in  your  work,  and  help  you  to 
guide  others  to  him. 

— Genevieve  G.   Scott,   Baltimore, 

Maryland 

You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work  with 
the  Magazine.  To  me  it  is  marvelous.  I 
think  the  lessons  have  never  been  so  won- 
derful as  now.  They  are  surely  divinely 
inspired. 

— Ewa   B.   Barlow,   Santa   Monica,   Cali- 
fornia 


I  hope  you  will  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  our  splendid  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  It  is  a  continual  source  of  in- 
spiration and  help  to  all  Latter-day  Saint 
women.  I  especially  like  the  story 
"Questing  Lights"  (concluded  in  Decem- 
ber 1948)  by  Belle  Watson  Anderson, 
and  I  believe  the  lovely  poem  "Hillside 
Grain  Field,"  (July  1948  Frontispiece 
poem)  by  Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 
is  one  of  the  finest  poems  the  Magazine 
has  ever  printed.  The  lessons  for  this 
year  are  very  good.  In  brief,  the  whole 
Magazine  is  a  treasure  house  of  uplifting 
thoughts  and  practical  aids. 
— Dora  E.  Mostert,  Port  Byron,  Illinois 

I  am  sending  you  the  little  slogan  we 
are  using  to  help  sell  the  Magazine.  We 
like  it  and  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
used  to  help  others:  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  is  the  key  to  the  heart.  Sub- 
scribe today  and  get  your  "life-eternal" 
start. 

— Susie  V.  Beutler,  Homestead  Ward, 

Sacramento   (California)   Stake 

It  has  been  a  joy  getting  subscriptions 
for  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  Our 
hst  of  subscriptions  has  grown.  Any 
woman  desiring  good  material  to  read 
needs  the  Magazine.  I  have  been  giving 
my  free  subscription  to  a  new  sister  each 
year,  and  each  one  usually  subscribes  the 
following  year.  I  find  the  sisters  love 
their  Magazine.  It  sells  itself  after  one 
has  read  the  contents.  Many  hearts  have 
been  made  happy  by  this  Magazine. 
— Selma  Hoffman 

Lyndhurst  Branch,  Gresham,  Wisconsin 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  how  greatly  I  appreciate  the 
Magazine.  The  articles  are  always  just 
what  is  needed  and  the  stories  are  so  very 
interesting.  Of  course  the  poetry  is  cher- 
ished by  everyone  in  our  home.  We  all 
consider  the  Magazine  an  important, 
much-needed,  well-balanced  periodical. 
—Jo  Adelaide  Stock,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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tlnwritten  Song 

Anna  Prince  Redd 

I  have  not  written  a  hymn  to  the  flag 

Nor  an  essay  on  liberty, 

But  Fve  seen  an  eagle  surmount  a  crag, 

And  waves,  lashing  in  from  the  sea. 

Drive  at  a  granite  ledge 

And  retreat  in  futility. 

Fve  lain  at  rest 

On  a  sunlit  crest 

And  the  stag  companioned  me. 

I  have  not  written  a  chorus 

To  the  Lincolns  of  history, 

But  the  freedoms  ransomed  for  us 

Are  my  integrity. 

Their  voices  are  heard  in  the  mechanized  din 

And  wherever  the  word  of  freedom  has  been: 

The  cadence  of  creature  and  crag  is  strong. 

As  sunlight,  and  heartthrob— 

And  unwritten  song. 


The  Cover:  The  Grand  Tetons,  photograph  by  Hal  Rumel. 
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"TREE  TRACERIES  AT  ALTA,  UTAH" 


A  Memorial  to  the  Relief 

Society  Sisters 

Bishop  LeGrand  Richards 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 

(Address  delivered  at  the  morning  session  of  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society 
Conference,  Thursday,  September  30,  1948). 

I   think  you  are  wonderful.    I  be-  president  of  the  Relief  Society  of 

lieve  the  Lord  thinks  you  are  the  stake  and  she  stood  up  and  said: 

wonderful.    I  know  what  Sister  ''Brother  McKay,  the  Relief  Society 

Spafford  aiid  her  counselors  think  is  behind  the  Priesthood  one  hun- 

of  you  because  we  have  talked  and  dred  per  cent,"  and  the  president  of 

visited  together  a  good  many  times  the  stake  stood  up  and  said:  'Tes, 

about  what  you  have  done.  President  McKay,  and  the  Priest- 

When  you  launched  your  Build-  hood  is  behind  the  Relief  Society 

ing  program  a  year  ago,  I  did  not  one  hundred  years." 

have  any  misgivings.     I  knew  you  Now,  if  there  ever  comes  a  day 

would  do  it.    You  are  the  only  one  when  we  can  call  the  Priesthood  of 

hundred  per  centers  we  have  in  the  this  Church  the  One  Hundred  Per 

Church,  in  fact,  I  think  you  might  Cent  Club,  it  will  be  a  great  day  for 

call  yourselves   the   One   Hundred  the  Church  I  can  assure  you. 

Per  Cent  Club  or  organization,  if  When    this    program    was    first 

you  would  like  to,   and   it  would  launched    I    think   the   sisters   had 

always  be  that  because,  well,  having  some  little  misgivings  because  there 

been   a   bishop   of   three   different  were  rumblings  went  out  over  the 

wards  and  president  of  a  stake,  and  Church  and  there  were  some  who 

now  for  ten  years  having  served  as  had    adverse    criticisms    to    offer, 

adviser  to  the  General  Relief  So-  When  the  sisters  told  me  just  now 

ciety  Presidency,  I  have  paraphrased  that  I  would  have  more  than  three 

the  old  statement  that  if  you  want  minutes,  I  picked  up  the  Bible  and 

anything  done  give  it  to  the  busy  thought    of    the    little    experience 

man,  and  I  say,  ''If  you  want  any-  when  Jesus  went  into  the  home  of 

thing  done  give  it  to  the  Relief  So-  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  and  you 

ciety."  They  never  fail.  will  remember  the  criticism  there. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  There  were  some  of  the  same  kind 

have  heard  Brother  Thomas  E.  Mc-  of  disciples  in  our  midst  in  our  day, 

Kay's  little  story  about  when  he  was  who  said:   "Why  do  you  not  take 

at  a  stake  welfare  meeting  recently,  that  money  and  build  an  old  folks' 

They  were  just  going  to  close  the  home?    Or  why  do  you  not  take  it 

meeting  when  he  said,  "Oh,  presi-  and  give  it  to  the  poor  instead  of 

dent,  we  have  not  heard  from  the  building  a  home  like  that  for  the 

Relief  Society  and  we  sure  ought  Relief  Society? 

to  have  a  word  from  them."    And  I   think  this  is  apropos  enough 

so   the  stake  president  called   the  that  I  would  like  to  read  from  the 
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twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew  the 
experience  the  Savior  had  along  this 
same  line  with  the  disciples  of  his 
day. 

Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in 
the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  There  came 
unto  him  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box 
of  very  precious  ointment,  and  poured  it 
on  his  head  as  he  sat  at  meat. 

Sister  Spafford  just  told  you  how 
some  of  this  money  was  acquired  to 
make  these  contributions  to  this 
great  Relief  Society  fund,  and  I 
imagine  that  it  probably  cost  this 
woman  who  had  this  alabaster  box 
of  special  ointment  a  large  sum, 
too,  and  who  knows  how  much 
knitting  she  did  in  order  to  acquire 
it,  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  told 
here  that  she  poured  it  on  the  Sav- 
ior's head  as  he  sat  at  meat. 

But  when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  had 
indignation,  saying,  To  what  purpose  is 
this  waste?  For  this  ointment  might  have 
been  sold  for  much,  and  given  to  the 
poor.  When  Jesus  understood  it,  he  said 
unto  them.  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman? 
for  she  hath  wrought  a  good  work  upon 
me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.  For  in 
that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my 
body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial.  Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world, 
there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath 
done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her 
(Mt.  26:8-13). 

VOU  see  it  is  over  two  thousand 
years  but  the  story  is  still  being 
told,  but  if  the  ointment  had  been 
sold  to  feed  the  poor,  or  care  for 
the  poor,  there  would  have  been  no 
story  to  tell,  but  she  poured  it  upon 
his  head  as  he  sat  at  meat,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  to  you  sisters  who 
have  made  contributions  to  make 
this  building  possible,  that  wherever 
this  gospel  shall  go,  throughout  all 
the  world,  and  until  the  final  wind- 


ing up  scene,  this  shall  stand,  the 
thing  that  you  have  done,  as  a  me- 
morial to  you,  and  it  shall  never  be 
forgotten. 

Probably  none  of  us  can  under- 
estimate the  value  of  the  parable 
Jesus  taught  about  the  man  who 
traveled  in  a  far  country,  and  left 
his  talents  with  his  servants.  When 
he  returned  and  held  an  accounting 
with  them,  the  one  who  had  re- 
ceived the  five  talents  and  had  won 
another  five,  to  him  the  Master 
said: 

.  .  .  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant:  thou  has  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
lord. 

And  if  the  Master  were  here  today 
to  speak,  he  would  tell  you  that  in 
this  assignment  that  was  made  to 
you  that  you  have  been  faithful. 
You  have  measured  up  a  hundred 
per  cent.  We  could  not  have  asked 
more.  Sister  Sharp  has  told  you  of 
some  of  the  incidental  contribu- 
tions, some  of  them  of  magnitude 
that  have  come,  that  are  more  than 
what  has  actually  been  asked  for. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  sisters  had 
some  concern  because  one  day  they 
brought  me  a  letter  from  one  stake 
president  who  said  they  had  decided 
they  had  to  take  care  of  their  wel- 
fare building  first  and  then  they 
would  think  about  the  other  later, 
and  so  I  wrote  that  stake  president, 
because  the  Relief  Society  Presi- 
dency were  just  a  little  concerned, 
and  when  we  received  a  reply  from 
the  stake  president  saying:  "Don't 
worry,  our  contribution  will  be 
there,"  we  did  not  worry  any  more. 

I  happened  to  be  in  Idaho  Falls 
attending  a  stake  conference  of  the 
South  Idaho  Falls  Stake,  and  I  feel 
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that  stake  is  entitled  to  credit  here 
today,  for  those  sisters  had  all  of 
their  contributions  in  and  theirs  was 
the  first  stake  in  the  Church  to  go 
over  the  top,  and  we  were  so  eager 
we  even  called  Sister  Spafford  up 
from  Idaho  Falls  to  tell  her,  and  you 
know,  I  could  not  see  Sister  Spaf- 
ford, but  I  almost  thought  she  had 
fainted  because  it  took  so  long  to 
get  her  answer  back.  It  actually  took 
her  breath  away,  when  she  found 
that  it  could  be  done. 

There  is  something  about  it  that 
whenever  one  does  it,  then  you  know 
that  all  can  if  they  will,  and  from 
that  day  on  they  just  kept  coming 
in,  check  after  check,  from  stake 
after  stake,  until  as  you  have  had 
announced  to  you  here  today,  not 
one  stake  is  being  omitted  from  the 
roll  of  a  hundred  per  cent  contribu- 
tion to  this  great  building. 

Now,  the  Lord  does  a  marvelous 
thing  among  his  children.  He  pro- 
vides the  ways  and  the  means  and 
he  gives  us  the  ideas  and  the  inspira- 
tion, but  even  the  Lord  has  to  have 
people,  his  children,  to  work  out 
his  designs  here  in  the  earth.  To 
illustrate  what  I  mean,  you  have  all 
heard  the  story  about  the  man  who 
was  driving  up  the  highway  and  he 
drove  past  a  beautiful  farm.  Every- 
thing just  looked  grand,  and  there 
was  a  lovely  farmhouse.  And  the 
farmer  was  standing  out  in  front, 
and  his  gardens  were  nice  and  his 
fence  was  all  painted,  and  this  man 
stopped  and  said  to  the  farmer, 
'Tou  and  the  Lord  have  surely 
made  a  fine  looking  farm  out  of 
this." 

And  the  farmer  spoke  up  and 
said:  "Yes,  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  it  when  the  Lord  had  it  alone." 


•T^HE  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  Sister  Spafford  and  her 
counselors  could  not  have  done  it 
alone,  the  Lord  could  not  have  done 
it  alone,  unless  he  followed  a  mi- 
raculous manner,  not  his  usual  way 
of  doing.  He  gave  the  ideas.  He 
made  it  possible.  And  I  tell  you 
my  confidence  and  faith  is  that  if 
we  could  go  all  over  this  Church  and 
know  just  how  much  the  Lord  did 
^do  in  putting  the  inspiration  into 
the  hearts  of  the  individual  women 
and  the  local  organizations  to  make 
it  possible,  we  would  know  that  the 
Lord  has  been  in  this  program  in  a 
very  substantial  manner,  but  never- 
theless, the  Lord  has  to  have  some- 
one to  help  it  out,  so  you  good  Re- 
lief Society  sisters  and  the  Lord 
have  done  a  magnificent  work  out 
of  this  assignment  that  was  made  to 
you. 

Along  that  line,  I  want  to  read 
from  the  Sunshine  Magazine,  en- 
titled "If  My  Hands  Slacken:" 

The  smallest  roadside  pool  has  its  water 
from  the  skies  and  its  gleam  from  the  sun 
and  can  hold  the  stars  in  its  bosom.  Even 
so  the  humblest  person  can  live  splendidly 
and  have  a  valued  share  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  That  is  the  royal  troth 
that  we  need  to  believe,  we  who  think 
we  have  no  mission  and  no  great  sphere 
in  which  to  move.  The  universe  is  not 
complete  without  our  work  well  done. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lesson  of  Antonius 
Stradivarius  whose  violins,  two  hundred 
years  old,  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 
Says  Stradivarius,  in  Mary  Ann  Evans'  im- 
mortal poem  of  that  name:  "If  my  hands 
slacken,  I  should  rob  God — since  He  is 
fullest  good — ^leaving  a  blank  instead  of 
violins.  He  could  not  make  Antonius 
Stradivarius  violins  without  Antonius." 

Now,  I  like  that  thinking.  Even 
though  the  Lord  provides  all  the 
facilities,  he  has  to  have  someone 
through  whom  he  can  work.  I  do 
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not  know  whether  or  not  you  know 
how  much  a  viohn  hke  this  is  worth, 
but  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  we 
had  one  here  in  Salt  Lake.  It  was 
brought  out  of  Poland  during  the 
war  by  a  refugee,  and  when  he 
crossed  the  border  line  to  get  past 
the  Germans  he  had  to  play  some 
ragtime  or  swing,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  so  that  he  would  mislead  the 
guards  and  not  attach  any  particular 
importance  to  the  violin,  but  when 
the  Germans  found  that  it  had  been 
permitted  to  get  out  of  Poland,  they 
put  to  death  the  man  who  had  had 
the  custody  and  ownership  of  the 
violin. 

I  said  to  the  man  who  played  it: 
"That  must  be  a  very  valuable  in- 
strument. What  is  it  really  worth?" 
"Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  he  said.  "I 
am  carrying  fifty  thousand  dollars 
insurance  on  it." 

Now,  even  the  Lord  could  not 
make  Antonius  Stradivarius  violins 
without  Antonius,  and  you  will  have 
this  monument  standing  to  your 
credit,  as  the  Savior  said,  that  will 
be  a  memorial  just  as  long  as  this 
Church  shall  stand. 

Now,  I  think  that  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  build  well.  Some  of 
you  think  that  it  might  be  a  little 
extravagant.  Sister  Evans  read  some 
of  the  statements  of  Ruskin  on 
building.  I  would  like  to  pick  it 
up  from  there,  and  read  another 
statement  he  made  about  building. 

When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we 
build  forever.  Let  it  not  be  for  present 
dehght,  nor  for  present  peace  alone,  let 
it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will 
thank  us  for,  and  let  us  think  as  we  lay 
stone  on  stone,  that  a  time  is  to  come 
when  those  stones  will  be  held  sacred  be- 
cause our  hands  have  touched  them,  and 
that  men  will  say,  as  they  look  upon  the 


labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them,  see, 
this  our  fathers  (our  mothers)  did  for  us. 

And  you  remember  the  story  they 
tell  about  when  President  Brigham 
Young  made  the  contract  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  this  temple,  which 
is  sixteen  feet  wide.  He  came  here 
one  day  and  found  the  contractor 
throwing  in  chipped  granite  instead 
of  those  huge  blocks,  and  he  made 
him  tear  them  all  out  and  put  in  the 
blocks,  with  the  statement:  "We 
are  building  this  temple  to  stand 
through  the  millennium." 

lirE  were  riding  down  First  Ave- 
nue some  few  years  ago  with 
the  First  Presidency,  and  President 
Grant  said:  "Bishop,  stop  your  car 
here  a  minute,"  and  I  did,  and  he 
said:  "I  never  look  at  that  temple 
from  this  point  but  what  I  think 
of  the  pioneers  who  undertook  to 
build  a  building  of  that  magnitude 
when  they  were  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  transportation  and  had 
nothing  but  their  hands  to  build 
with.  What  faith  and  courage." 
They  were  not  building  for  today. 
They  were  building,  as  President 
Brigham  Young  said,  that  it  might 
stand  through  the  millennium. 

And  that  is  the  type  of  building 
that  the  Relief  Society  has  planned 
to  build,  one  that  will  stand  as  long 
as  this  earth  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent form  and  for  its  present  pur- 
poses until  we  will  have  a  new  heav- 
en and  a  new  earth,  and  with  all  my 
heart  I  congratulate  them  and  you 
in  this  great  achievement. 

I  have  told  this  story  about  an 
English  lord  who  came  here  some 
few  years  ago.  He  was  shown 
through  the  Church  Office  Build- 
ing by  one  of  our  good  brethren, 
and  you  know  the  upper  strata  in 
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England  have  not  heard  such  good  tinue  to  build  into  the  hearts  of 
reports  of  the  Mormons.  They  have  those  who  labor  in  our  organizations 
always  been  more  or  less  critical,  the  kind  of  faith  that  the  pioneers 
And  when  he  looked  around  and  had,  the  faith  that  our  early  leaders 
saw  those  marble  pillars  and  marble  had,  where  no  sacrifice  was  too  great, 
walls  he  said:  ''Well,  well,  this  is  and  I  pray  that  the  Lord  will  give 
a  going  concern."  you  that  inspiration,  that  it  will  con- 
Now,  sisters,  the  Relief  Society  tinue  to  be  with  you.  We  have  had 
is  a  going  concern.  You  have  come  ^he  great  privilege  and  honor  for 
through  all  the  days  of  pioneering,  o^er  ten  years  to  sit  as  advisers  with 
all  the  dreams  that  the  Prophet  Jo-  Y^ur  presidency.  We  know  their  am- 
seph  could  have  had  for  you  when  tuitions  and  their  objectives.  We 
this  organization  was  established,  it  ^^^^  many  of  the  things  they  are 
seems  to  me,  have  been  realized,  achieving,  that  you  do  not  see  out 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  institu-  i"  Y^ur  own  wards  and  stakes,  m 
tions,  not  only  of  the  Church,  but  ^^^^^  social  work  here,  in  the  place- 
of  the  entire  world.  And  I  have  said  "^^"^  of  little  children  into  good 
upon  many  occasions  if  we  did  not  Latter-day  Saint  homes,  and  we 
have  anything  in  this  Church  but  ^^ow  that  their  service  is  so  broad 
the  Relief  Society  organization,  we  and  extensive,  surely  God  is  pleased 
would  have  a  great  Church,  and  it  with  the  great  organization  founded 
would  be  much  greater  than  some  under  the  divine  inspiration  and 
other  churches  in  this  worid  today,  leadership  of  the  Prophet  of  this  dis- 
T  1  .  T  ij  Ti  ^  1  pensation,  and  may  God  grant  that 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  ^^^^  ^^^^      -^-^  ^^^      J^  ^^^  i^, 

the  thought  with  you  that  not  only  ^pi^ation  may  penetrate  into  the  re- 
should  we  build  our  buildings  of  ^^^^^^  corners  of  the  earth,  where- 
granite  and  materials  that  will  stand  ever  this  organization  touches,  and 
and  weather  every  storm,  stand  as  may  God  bless  these  good  sisters 
long  as  this  earth  shall  endure  in  its  who  preside  over  you,  I  pray,  in  the 
present  state,  but  we  ought  to  con-  name  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


cKeart-deep  in   Vi/inter 

Eva  Wi'iies  Wangsgaard 

With  you  so  lately  gone  it  seemed  untrue 
That  winter  had  relaxed  and  spring  was  near. 
Half-heartedly  the  northern  ranks  withdrew 
Relinquishing  to  spring  the  infant  year; 
And  spring  came  blithely,  undisturbed  by  death. 
The  soil  had  quickened;  I  could  feel  it  stir, 
Perfumed  by  hyacinths;  the  morning's  breath 
Was  stroking  cheek  and  throat  like  rabbit  fur. 
The  autumn  bulbs  erupted  wells  of  gold; 
The  lilacs  leafed,  for  day  was  April  warm; 
But  night  kept  lagging  back  with  icy  cold 
And  threatened  lily  fringe  with  frost  and  storm. 
Heart-deep  in  winter,  unprepared,  alone, 
The  night  and  I  and  newly  lettered  stonel 


Second  [Prize  Story 

Jxnnual  Uxehef  Society  Snort  Story  (contest 

They  Die  in  the  Harness 

Myrtle  M.  Dean 

phone  was  ringing;  someone  wanting 
me."  Dr.  John  rubbed  his  eyes  and 
shook  his  head  confusedly  as  he 
spoke. 

' 'You've  got  to  stop  this  waking 
with  a  start  and  cHmbing  out  of 
bed;  you  know  it  is  bad  for  you, 
John."  Mary  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  gently  pushed  him 
back  on  his  pillow.  ''Now,  go  to 
sleep,"  she  said,  as  though  she  were 
speaking  to  a  child. 

He  lay  quietly,  but  he  did  not 
sleep  for  a  long  time,  and  he  knew 
Mary  was  awake,  too,  but  she  lay 
quite  still,  saying  nothing.  There 
was  that  same  empty  feeling  sweep- 
ing through  him,  leaving  him 
trembling  and  weak. 

Doctor  John  Boyd,  retired;  retired 
at  sixty,  he  thought.  No  telephones 
ringing  for  you  tonight,  nor  tomor- 
row, nor  anytime  at  all.  Just  lie 
back  and  take  it  easy.  Let  the 
phones  ring  for  Matthews  and 
Brown  and  Carson  and  all  the  oth- 
ers. You  let  them  tell  you  you  were 
too  tired,  too  sick,  he  said  derisively 
to  himself. 

He  had  known  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, but  he  wondered  now  why  he 
had  thought  he  could  make  his  re- 
tirement a  resigned  sort  of  thing  in- 
stead of  this  nagging  discontent 
which  followed  him  day  and  night; 
this  sense  of  falling  to  pieces  like 
rotten  timber  and  being  discarded. 

It  was  Dr.  Matthews  whom  his 
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THIS  same  thing  had  been  hap- 
pening several  times  the  last 
few  months.  Doctor  John 
waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  fragmentary  dreams,  starting 
from  his  bed. 

"Ifs  the  telephone,  Mary,"  he 
said,  waking  his  wife.  ''Hurry,  Mary, 
see  who  it  is  while  I  get  my  bag. 
Someone  needs  me;  someone  is 
sick."  He  had  risen  to  sitting  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  bed,  his  feet 
resting  on  the  rug  beside  it. 

"Sh— shh— ,  John,  you  are  dream- 
ing again.  Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep. 
The  phone  isn't  ringing."  There 
was  deep  concern  in  Mary's  voice. 

"Oh,   I   thought— I   thought  the 
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nurse  had  called  when  he  had  col- 
lapsed suddenly  down  at  the  office 
last  June,  and  they  had  sent  for 
Mary. 

"YouVe  got  to  stop  this/'  Mat- 
thews had  said  firmly.  "This  going 
day  and  night  all  during  the  war  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  The  doctor 
shortage  is  over  now,  John;  plenty 
of  them  back,  now  let  them  take 
over." 

Dr.  John  still  remembered  how 
bone-weary  he  had  felt,  and  with 
Mary  there  looking  so  frightened 
and  Matthews  shaking  the  finger  of 
death  grimly  in  his  face,  he  had 
given  in  to  them. 

Matthews  had  said,  "Let  your  son 
Philip  take  over;  carry  on  the  Boyd 
tradition.  He  has  made  quite  a 
name  for  himself,  I  hear,  and  has 
done  some  fine  work  in  army  hos- 
pitals." 

nPHE  Boyds  had  been  doctors  for 
four  generations.  Dr.  John  re- 
membered when  he  was  just  a  little 
boy,  how  his  grandfather,  Alex 
Boyd's  little  black  satchel  had  held 
such  a  fascination  for  him. 

"Would  you  like  to  be  a  doctor, 
Johnnie?"  his  grandfather  had  asked. 

"I'm  going  to  be  one,  just  like 
you.  Grandpa,"  he  had  answered 
seriously. 

Dr.  Alex'  little  satchel  had  con- 
tained not  much  more  than  a  bottle 
of  chloroform,  a  pair  of  umbilical 
scissors  and  a  bit  of  cord,  and  some 
pink  pills  in  little  bottles.  Instead 
of  a  stethoscope,  he  tapped  with  his 
fingers  and  listened  for  sounds  vdth 
his  ear  over  the  chest. 

Dr.  John's  own  father,  Dr.  David, 
was  considered  a  great  surgeon  in 
his  day.  Then  Dr.  John  had  come 
along  through  horse  and  buggy  days. 


riding  over  dusty,  winding  country 
roads,  then  up  through  die  period 
of  rapid  advancement  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  the  use  of  the  new 
miracle  drugs.  Day  or  night,  Dr. 
John  had  always  been  on  the  job. 

He  had  been  very  happy  when 
Philip,  his  only  son,  had  chosen  to 
be  a  doctor,  too. 

"Guess  it's  in  the  blood.  Dad," 
Philip  had  said.  "That  httle  black 
bag  holds  a  magnetism  we  can't  get 
away  from." 

"It  is  hard  work,  son,"  Dr.  John 
had  warned. 

"I  still  want  it,"  Philip  had  an- 
swered seriously. 

Philip  had  seemed  so  young  when 
he  had  graduated  from  medical 
school,  and  John  and  Mary  had 
been  so  proud  of  him.  He  had  just 
finished  his  internship  when  he 
went  with  the  army,  working  in 
army  hospitals  in  London  and  Paris. 

The  ultimate  climax  of  Dr.  John's 
life  was  to  have  been  reached  on 
Philip's  homecoming,  when  they 
were  to  enter  the  new  Boyd  Hospital 
at  Alton,  with  father  and  son  work- 
ing together  in  this  impeccably 
equipped  place.  The  hospital  was 
the  result  of  a  shining  dream,  of  am- 
bitions and  work  winging  to  heights 
of  splendor.  Philip  had  written 
from  overseas,  giving  minute  de- 
tails of  the  latest  in  instruments,  the 
finest  in  equipment  and  structure 
that  should  go  into  it. 

"It  will  be  wonderful.  Dad,  the 
two  of  us  working  together,"  Philip 
had  written  enthusiastically. 

Dr.  John  had  hovered  about  like 
a  mother  hen  over  her  brood  of 
chicks,  meticulously  attending  to  its 
building. 

He  had  explained  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thews when  he  had  told  him  to  stop 
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work,  ''The  new  hospital,  Matthews,  to  assist  him.  He  had  seemed  puz- 
that  is  for  us,  Philip  and  me,  work-  zled  and  a  Httle  hurt  at  his  father's 
ing  together."  There  had  been  a  sudden  unexplained  decision  to  re- 
note  of  pleading  in  his  voice.  tire. 

Matthew's  next  words  had  been  a  Dr.  John  and  Mary  had  gone  away 

near  command.    'Tou  can't  go  into  for  two  months  for  a  rest,  but  he 

that  hospital,  Boyd.     If  you  do,  it  had  grown  restless  and  had  returned, 

will  be  as  a  patient."  thinking  perhaps  it  would  seem  bet- 

Dr.  John  had  forbidden  Mary  to  ter  at  home  with  people  he  knew 

tell  Philip  why  he  was  retiring.  '1  and  loved. 

won't  have  my  son  probing  me,  ex-  Now  as  he  lay  sleepless,  deep  in 

amining  me,  putting  me  to  bed,"  the  night,  memories  rushing  upon 

he  had  said  vehemently.  him,  he  thought,  it  gets  harder  as 

''Just  tell  him  you  are  retiring  like  time  goes  on,  not  easier.  Matthews 

anyone  has  a  right  to  do  at  your  has  my  office  and  equipment,  while 

age  if  one  has  the  means  to  live  ade-  I  stay  twiddling  my  thumbs." 

quately.     Dozens  of  men  here,  no  John  had  been  firm  on  one  point, 

older  than  you,  are  retired  and  en-  He  wouldn't  give  up  his  little  black 

joying  life."     Mary  had  spoken  so  bag  and  its  contents.    "Just  as  well 

calmly  casual  that  John  had  burst  cut  off  my  right  arm,"  he  had  said, 

forth  almost  fiercely,  "Doctors  don't  He  had  placed  it  on  his  closet  shelf 

retire  if  they  have  any  guts.    They  and  sometimes  when  Mary  wasn't 

die  in  the  harness."  around  he  would  take  it  out  and 

Mary  had  checked  him  before  he  finger  its  contents  lovingly, 
could  continue.  "Yes,  they  keep  After  a  restless  night,  Dr.  John 
on  until  they  die  like  your  father,  always  looked  tired  and  pale.  Mary 
He  died  at  sixty-three.  He  died  in  eyed  him  anxiously,  but  in  silence, 
the  harness.  Your  mother  was  a  "Guess  I'll  walk  down  town  for  a 
widow  for  twelve  years.  I  don't  want  bit  of  exercise,"  he  said  as  he  fin- 
that,  John."  Mary's  eyes  had  grown  ished  his  breakfast.  He  tried  to 
dark  with  fear,  and  she  looked  deli-  sound  cheerful, 
cate  and  defenseless  as  she  stood  "Better  wear  your  overcoat.  It's 
there.  cold  out  this  morning,"  Mary  said. 

Dr.  John  thought,  she  has  stood  "Yes,  pretty  nippy  for  the  first 

by  me  through  all  my  struggles,  but  of  November,"  he  answered,  while 

she   cannot  quite   understand   that  he  thought,  June  and  now  Novem- 

being  a  doctor  is  more  than  a  job.  ber.  One  marks  off  the  days  on  the 

It  makes  one  part  of  life  itself,  liv-  calendar,    but    nothing   makes    the 

ing  with  people  in  their  happiness  days  go  faster.    Only  work  and  liv- 

and   their  sorrows,   in   life  and   in  ing  can  do  that, 

death.    A  baby  born  into  the  world.  He  met  old  friends  on  the  street, 

a  life  going  out,  this  had  all  become  heard  bits  of  news.  He  stopped  at  a 

a  part  of  him.  newsstand  and  bought  a   morning 

paper,  then  went  into  the  hotel  lob- 

pHILIP  had  come  home  and  gone  by  that  was  nearby,  to  rest  awhile 

into    the    new    hospital    with  and  read.    He  chose  a  big  chair  off 

young  doctors  Martin   and  Alder,  in  one  end  of  the  long  room.  There 
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were  two,  well-dressed  men  who  sat  sank  back  heavily  into  his  chair.    I 

near  his  chair.  Strangers,  Dr.  John  must  face  facts  squarely.  Philip  is 

said  to  himself.    Getting  so  I  don't  our  only  son.  Have  we  done  too 

know  folks  so  well  anymore.    Lots  much  for  him? 
of  new  people  coming  in  since  the 

big  steel  mill  was  built  during  the  r)R-    John    slipped,    unobserved, 

war.  through  a  side  door  and  moved 

Then  a  warm  glow  of  satisfaction  slowly  toward  home.    As  he  went 

filled  his  heart  as  his  eyes  fell  on  a  in   he   moved   near   the   fire   that 

news  note  in  the  paper.  ''Miracle  of  burned  on  the  grate,  and  rubbed  his 

Surgery    Saves    Life    of    Son    of  hands  together  to  warm  them.    He 

Wealthy  Banker,"  was  the  caption,  tried  to  put  a  cheerful  note  in  his 

Then  he  read  on:  voice  as  he  told  Mary  little  bits  of 

Car  accident  causes  serious  brain  con-  !^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^wn,  but 

cussion    and    critical    internal    injuries   to  he   did   not   tell   her   what   he   had 

young  Tony  Barton,  son  of  Thomas  Bar-  heard  about  Philip  at  the  hotel.  He 

ton,  prominent  citizen  and  President  of  did  not  want  her  to  be  hurt 

lor  fhf  l^'^^°f  .j?'"^  °^  ^^^°"-  ?f^^^  ^e  handed  her  the  paper,  point- 

tor  the  savmg  or  the  young  mans  life  is  •         .       .1            .•  i         T  ^.     vVi  .,. 

given  to  the  marvelous  skill  and  swift  pre-  J^g    ^^    *h^    ^^^icle    about    Philip. 

cision  of  the  operation  performed  by  Dr.  ''You'll  be  proud  of  your  son,"  he 

Philip  Boyd  at  the  Boyd  Hospital.  Young  said,  smiling  tenderly. 

Barton  is  reported  as  being  in  good  con-  -J  knew  he  would  be  a  great  doc- 

dibon  at  Boyd  Hospital  today.  ^^^>>  ^^e  said,  maternal  pride  shin- 

My  happiness  must  come,  now,  ing  in  her  eyes, 

through  my  son's  success.  Dr.  John  '1  think  I'll  drive  over  to  Alton, 

said  to  himself.    Then  he  heard  the  offer  my  congratulations  to  Philip 

two  men  near  him  talking.  and  take  a  look  at  the  hospital,"  he 

"A  town  the  size  of  Alton  is  lucky  said  then,  quite  unexpectedly.     "I 

getting   such    a    skilled    doctor   as  may  not  be  back  until  late.  See  that 

young     Boyd,  and  having  such  a  Martha   takes   good   care  of  you." 

fine    hospital,"    one    of    them    re-  Martha  was  their  housekeeper  who 

marked.    *Tes,  his  father,  Dr.  John,  had  been  with  them  for  fifteen  years, 

had  the  hospital  built  at  Alton."  John  knew  that  Mary  would  like 

'They  say  the  son  isn't  a  bit  like  to  go  along  and  see  Philip.  They 
his  father.  Philip  is  a  big  doctor  all  usually  went  together,  but  he  want- 
right.  He  has  a  big  hospital,  wealthy  ed  to  see  Philip  alone  today, 
patients,  pretty  nurses,  everything  "Tell  Philip  how  proud  I  am  of 
he  needs,  but  he  hasn't  the  big  heart  him,  too,"  Mary  said,  "and  give 
like  Dr.  John."  Janie  my  love.    I  had  hoped  Philip 

"He's  an  only  child,  they  tell  me.  would  marry  before  now.  He  needs 

Maybe  that's  it,"  the  first  speaker  a  good  wife." 

said  with  a  sarcastic  chuckle.  "Every  man  needs  a  good  wife. 

Dr.  John's  hands  clenched  tight-  What  would  I  have  done  without 

ly.     His  first  impulse  was  to  con-  my  good  wife?    It  is  you  who  have 

front   these   strangers.      Such    talk  given  me  courage  to  do  everything 

would  be  damaging  to  Philip.  Then,  I  have  done,  Mary." 

with  perturbed  thoughtfulness,  he  "Every  woman  loves  to  hear  her 
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husband  say  such  things,  John,  even  Incongruously,  among  the  others, 

if  they  are  a  bit  farfetched."  he  noted  a  woman  who  looked  to  be 

They  had  both  secretly  hoped  a  foreigner.  She  was  poorly  dressed. 
Janie  and  Philip  would  marry,  and  Her  coat  was  shapeless  and  frayed, 
had  suspected  that  Janie  had  been  A  boy  of  about  ten  leaned  wearily 
in  love  with  Philip  ever  since  she  against  her  gaunt  side.  His  face 
was  a  girl  sixteen.  Her  parents  had  was  pale,  but  a  vivid  spot  burned  on 
both  been  killed  in  an  accident  either  cheek.  His  breath  came  in 
when  she  was  twelve,  and  Mary  and  uneven  panting  jerks.  The  moth- 
John  had  been  like  a  mother  and  er's  face  was  filled  with  anxiety, 
father  to  her  since  then.  She  had  be-  That  child  needs  immediate  at- 
come  a  nurse,  and  now  worked  with  '  tention,  Dr.  John  said  to  himself, 
Philip  in  the  Boyd  Hospital.  and  instinctively  he  thought  of  his 

Alton  seemed  wrapped  in  a  quies-  black  bag  he  had  surreptitiously  tak- 

cent  hush.    The  great  smokestacks  en  from  his  closet  shelf  and  placed 

of  the  smelter  and  mills  looked  cold  in  his  car  while  Mary  had  gone  to 

and  foreboding  in  the  absence  of  bring  his  muffler, 

the  gray  smoke  that  usually  belched  Then  he  saw  Elise  Boulton  em^rg- 

from     their     tops.       Picket     lines  ing  from  the  examining  room.  She 

marched  in  front  of  the  mill  gates.  was   wrapped   snugly  in  her  sable 

The  Boyd  Hospital  stood  like  a  furs.    Her  voice  was  lilting  as  she 

clean  white  monument  on  the  far  spoke  to  the  nurse.    "It  will  be  won- 

side  of  the  town,  etched  against  a  derful  to  have  a  nice  rest  in  such  a 

background  of  burnished,  autumnal  nice  room.    Dr.  Philip  says  I  may 

hills;  a  monument  to  the  name  of  have  room   16,  my  same,   darling, 

Boyd.  sunny  room." 

Philip  would  be  busy  most  of  the  "Yes,  you  are  lucky.  The  hospital 

afternoon  in  the  examining  office,  is    crowded    full,"    Jane   said,    and 

Dr.  John  decided  to  look  about  the  then,  "your  turn  next  please,"  she 

hospital  before  he  tried  to  see  him.  said  to  another  patient. 

The  sun  was  shining,  trying  to  Still  the  sick  child  waited, 

temper  the  cold  wind  that  swept  up  Dr.  John  felt  in  no  mood  to  meet 

fallen   leaves    from    the   lawn   and  Elise.     As  she  went  out",  he  went 

piled  them  in  little  heaps  against  through  a  side  door  and  took  an 

the  wide  marble  steps.  elevator  to  the  top  floor,  thinking 

to  himself,  I  guess  Elise  has  had  an- 

TNSIDE  the  front  hall.  Dr.  John  other  disagreement  with  Jim  Boul- 

took  off  his  topcoat  and  hung  it  to".  so  is  running  away,  pretending 

on  the  rack.     He  stood  for  a  mo-  sick,  to  get  his  sympathy,  and  Phil- 

ment,   almost  breathless   from   the  ip  is  humoring  her  whims.     Sure, 

force  of  the  cold  wind.     He  saw  she  can  pay  for  the  best  room  in  the 

that  the  outer  waiting    room    was  hospital. 

already  full  of  people  waiting  their  He  went  about  the  hospital  revel- 
turn  to  be  taken  in.  They  were  ing  in  its  perfection.  Finally,  he 
mostly  well-dressed,  the  sort  of  folk  glanced  at  his  watch,  and  knew  he 
one  would  expect  to  see  in  such  a  must  go  down  if  he  wanted  to  see 
setting  as  this  hospital  made.  Philip.    Time  had  passed  so  quick- 
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ly  in  this  Utopian  world  in  which 
Phihp  worked. 

There  were  only  a  few  persons 
left  in  the  waiting  room.  The  wom- 
an, and  her  child  had  gone  in.  Dr. 
John  moved  to  a  front  window  in 
an  alcove  of  the  room.  Then,  he 
stood  in  shocked  silence,  for  he  saw 
the  woman  and  her  boy  coming  out 
again  from  the  examining  room,  and 
he  heard  Jane's  voice  saying,  'Tm 
sorry,  but  Dr.  Boyd  says  every  room 
is  taken,  and  your  son  will  require 
hospitalization  for  some  time." 
Then,  making  her  own  observation, 
she  continued,  'Tour  child  is  very 
ill.  You  should  call  your  family 
doctor  at  once  or  go  to  some  other 
hospital.    Goodbye,"  she  said  kind- 

ly- 

A  woman  who  was  still  waiting 
her  turn  to  go  in,  sensing  the  child's 
urgent  need  asked,  ''Didn't  you 
have  an  appointment  here?  Your 
child  needs  attention  immediately." 

"No,  I  have  none.  I  just  come. 
My  boy,  he  so  very  seek.  I  come 
here.  Doctor  Boyd  so  good  a  doc- 
tor. Everyone  say  that.  The  paper 
this  morning,  it  say  so  too.  So  I 
just  come.  I  be  here  in  Alton  not 
so  long.  I  don't  know  doctors.  The 
strikes,  my  husband,  he  have  no 
work  now.  I  come  to  this  good  hos- 
pital. My  boy  so  seek,  so  seek." 
She  went  out  murmuring  brokenly. 

■pOR  a  brief  moment,  Dr.  John 
stood  unbelieving  and  bewil- 
dered, his  fists  clenched  tightly.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  go  in  to  Philip, 
but  he  heard  Philip  saying  to  Jane, 
"I  have  an  engagement  now,  so  must 
leave.  Call  Morton  down  to  finish 
here,"  and  he  left  by  a  side  door  to 
take  his  car. 

The  woman  and  child  were  mov- 


ing slowly  down  the  front  walk. 
Their  battered  old  car  stood  by  the 
curb.  Without  a  formulated  plan, 
Dr.  John  hurried  to  the  door. 

"Come  on  back,"  he  called,  his 
voice  drifting  out  to  them  on  the 
sharp,  cold  air. 

The  woman  turned  hesitantly,  as 
though  she  would  brook  no  further 
delay.  The  wind  whipped  her  coat 
tantalizingly  against  her  thin  legs. 

"Bring  the  child  back.  We  will 
take  care  of  him  here,"  he  said  as 
he  moved  out  toward  her. 

Her  eyes  turned  up  to  his,  at  firsts 
questioning  doubtfully,  but  she  saw 
the  kindness  in  his  face,  and  turned 
back    murmuring    gratefully,    "Oh, 
thank  you.    My  boy,  he  so  seek." 

Dr.  John  called  Jane  and  two  oth- 
er nurses  to  assist  him.  It  was  all 
over  in  a  few  hours.  The  child  was 
resting  in  room  sixteen,  finest  room 
in  the  hospital,  the  room  Elise  Boul- 
ton  had  expected  to  occupy  at  ten 
the  next  morning.  Dr.  John  gave 
quick,  concise  orders  to  the  head 
nurse  on  the  floor.  "Keep  a  special 
nurse  on  the  case  for  a  few  days. 
Administer  oxygen  continually  un- 
til further  directed.  Watch  those 
drain  tubes.  There  was  a  lot  of  pus 
in  that  right  lung." 

He  turned,  then,  to  the  boy's 
mother.  "You  must  go  now.  The 
child  needs  rest.  You  may  come 
tomorrow  and  see  him,"  he  said 
kindly. 

Tears  of  gratitude  welled  in  her 
eyes  as  she  started  to  go,  then  hesi- 
tating a  moment,  she  asked  anxious- 
ly, "He  will  get  well?" 

He  nodded  affirmatively,  "Yes, 
he  will  be  all  right  now." 

"Oh,  thank  you.  Doctor— Doctor 
—I  don't  know  your  name." 
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'I'm  Dr.  Boyd,"  he  answered  un- 
revealingly. 

''Oh,  I  find  wrong  doctor  then. 
That  is  it.  I  find  wrong  doctor  first 
time."  She  went  out,  nodding  her 
head  and  smihng. 

Then  he  turned  to  Jane.  "Don't 
forget  to  notify  Ehse  Boulton  that 
an  emergency  case  came  in,  and  has 
to  occupy  room  sixteen.  We'll  need 
it  for  at  least  ten  days."  There  was 
a  cryptic  satisfaction  in  his  smile  as 
he  spoke.  Then  his  face  became 
somber  as  he  studied  Jane's  face. 
"How  are  things  with  you,  Janie?" 
he  asked.  "With  you  and  Philip, 
I  mean?" 

For  a  moment  her  dark  eyes  grew 
serious,  and  wavered  beneath  his 
gaze  as  she  answered  a  bit  hesitant- 
ly. "Sometimes  I  think  I  am  only 
a  part  of  the  impeccable  equipment 
of  this  place,  like  the  elevator,  the 
X-ray  machine,  moving  like  an 
automaton  through  his  days."  Then 
a  slow  smile  lighted  her  face  and 
there  was  an  eager,  shining  look  in 


her  eyes.  "Then  other  times—"  she 
said,  leaving  the  sentence  unfin- 
ished. 

"Philip  needs  you,  Janie,"  he  said 
earnestly  as  he  turned  to  leave. 

"But,  Dr.  John,  what  about  you, 
you  here  doing  this?"  she  ques- 
tioned, as  she  motioned  toward  the 
child's  bed. 

"That  child  would  have  died. 
You  know  that,  Janie,  but  I  came 
here  because  I  had  a  feeling  Philip 
needed  me  today,  and  I  needed  him, 
too." 

Jane  gave  him  an  understanding 
smile,  and  pressed  his  hand  gently 
as  she  said,  "Philip  needs  you  every 
day.  Dr.  John." 

He  turned  and  drew  himself  up  a 
little  straighter  and  taller  as  though 
a  sudden  resolve  had  been  bom 
within  him.  And  he  said,  "I'll  be 
back  again  tomorrow,  Janie,  and 
each  day  thereafter." 

A  satisfied  smile  curved  his  lips, 
and  a  peaceful  light  stole  over  his 
face. 


Myrtle  M.  Dean,  Provo,  Utah,  is  the  wife  of  Charles  E.  Dean.  "We 
have  five  children,"  Mrs.  Dean  writes,  "four  daughters  and  one  son.  Our 
four  oldest  are  married  and  we  have  nine  grandchildren,  one  little  girl  and 
eight  boys.  Our  children  have  all  attended  college,  three  of  them  having 
graduated  from  Brigham  Young  University,  and  our  youngest  daughter,  Marie, 
is  a  junior  at  B.Y.U.  this  year. 

"As  to  literary  accomplishments,  I  am  afraid  I  haven't  many,  but  having 
received  prizes  in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  the  last  two  years 
gives  me  encouragement,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  spend  more  time  in 
writing.  I  am  a  member  of  the  writer's  section  of  the  Women's  Council  of 
Provo." 

Mrs.  Dean's  story  "Our  Children's  Children"  received  the  third  prize  in 
last  year's  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest. 


\/a  nance 

Susa  Gould  Walker 

My  friend  heard  the  wind,  rancorous,  harsh, 
Buffeting  a  tall  spruce  tree. 
I  saw  a  maestro,  myriad-armed, 
Conducting  a  symphony. 


[Kelief  Society   iouuding    flews 


nPHE  names  of  the  following  stakes,  wards,  missions,  and  mission  branches 
have  not  previously  been  published  in  The  Rdiei  Society  Magazine  as 
having  completed  their  building  fund  quotas: 


Moroni  Stake  -  Woodruff  Stake 
French  Mission  -  Argentine  Mission 


Adelaide  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Bankstown  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Brisbane  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Chester  Ward,  Moroni  Stake 
Enmore  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Fountain  Green  Ward,  Moroni  Stake 
Glen  Huon  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Hobart  Branch,  Australian  Mission 


Hurtsville  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Kemmerer  Ward,    Woodruff  Stake 
Melbourne  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Nambour  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Perth  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Randolph  Ward,  Woodruff  Stake 
Toowomba  Branch,  Australian  Mission 
Woodruff  Ward,  Woodruff  Stake 


Uxemuneration 

Alice  Whitson  Norton 

I  would  not  mind  the  loneliness, 

Nor  pain  of  broken  wings. 

That  cause  the  utter  weariness 

Of  ordinary  things. 

If  I  could  only  write  one  song. 

As  lovely  as  the  glow 

Of  moonlight  on  a  silent  lake. 

Hedged  in  with  drifted  snow. 
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The  Symbol  of  a  Dream 

Verda  Mae  Fuller 

Continuity  Writer,  KSL,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

(Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mary  G.  Judd,  Member, 
Rehef  Society  General  Board) 

[Continuity  from  a  recording  presented  at  the  annual  general  Relief  Society  conference 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday  morning,  September  30,  1948,  at  the  special 
session  in  recognition  of  the  Building  Fund  achievement.  In  making  the  record  the 
parts  of  living  characters  were  voiced  by  themselves.] 

Narrator:  The  greatest  art  of  all  time  will  forever  be  of  people, 
not  of  things.  It  was  a  teacher  who  phrased  it  thus,  and  a  student  who  re- 
membered those  words  ....  *'of  people,  not  of  things." 

Yet  we  talk  of  a  building.  A  building  that  is  structure— stone  on  stone 
—wood  on  wood— marble  on  marble.  It  is,  itself,  a  thing.  Untily  we  talk 
of  it  not  alone  as  a  building,  but  as  a  dream.  Then  the  building  becomes  a 
part  of  all  the  people  who  have  dreamed  and  planned  and  worked  for  it. 


*  *  *  * 


A  part  of  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  who  stood,  as  the  third  president  of  our 
organization,  in  a  Relief  Society  conference  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  over  half 
a  century  ago  ....  (Fade) 

ZINA:  The  Relief  Society  needs  a  house  of  its  own.  The  women  of  the  Church 
have  done  so  much  to  help  build  other  public  buildings  and  temples  that  they  have  no 
means  to  build  one  for  the  Relief  Society. 

Narrator:  It  is  a  part  of  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  who  was  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Relief  Society  and  who  spoke  at  that  same  conference,  that 
day  in  1896  .... 

SARAH:  I  feel  it's  a  humiliation  to  be  without  a  place  of  our  own.  We've 
contributed  to  all  pubhc  places.  Now  we  want  to  have  a  house,  and  we  want  land  to 
build  it  on  and  it  should  be  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple.  It  should  be  a  place  to 
receive  strangers  in  when  they  come,  a  place  where  letters  can  be  written  from,  and 
information  given.  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  gave  the  sisters  in  Nauvoo  a  lot  be- 
longing to  the  Church  and  a  house  on  it  which  could  be  repaired  and  made  useful.  We 
need  a  house  of  our  own  here.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  sisters  if  you  want  such  a  build- 
ing as  I  have  described.  (SOUND:  VOICES  IN  APPROVAL.) 

Narrator:  They  wanted  it,  of  course.  The  voting  was  unanimous. 
But  it  takes  more  than  votes  to  build  a  building.  It  took,  among  other 
things,  the  Sunday  eggs. 

LITTLE  GIRL:  Oh  goody,  Mamma!    Forty-eight  of  'em  today. 

MOTHER:  That's  just  grand,  Betsy.    Put  'em  in  the  case. 

LITTLE  GIRL:  The  Relief  Society  Case,  Mamma? 

MOTHER:  Yes,  Dear. 
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FATHER:  Hmmm!  Forty-eightl  Looks  to  me  like  you've  got  those  hens  on 
your  side,  Emmy.    I  swear  they  never  lay  like  that  any  other  day  of  the  week.  (FADE) 

Narrator:  Yes,  it  took  the  Sunday  eggs.  And  it  took  the  wool 
from  the  wire  fences  and  posts  and  bushes  after  the  flocks  had  left  the  en- 
closure. (Fade) 

MOTHER:    There's  some  more  down  by  that  post,  Betsy. 

BETSY:    Oh,  Mammal    Haven't  we  got  enough  now? 

MOTHER:    Run  down  and  get  it.    The  exercise'!!  do  you  good. 

BETSY:    You  mean  it'll  do  the  ReHef  Society  goodl 

Narrator:  Yes,  it  took  the  wool.  And  it  took  the  wheat- 
wheat  gleaned  from  the  fields  after  the  harvesters  had  gone— Relief  Society 
wheat— a  story  in  itself.  To  build  that  building  took  the  co-operative  help 
of  the  Mutual  and  Primary  Associations.  President  Lorenzo  Snow  spoke 
of  the  joint  project  in  the  pages  of  the  Woman's  Exponent  in  July  of  1901 : 

PRESIDENT  SNOW?  We  commend  the  undertaking  and  have  contributed  a 
valuable  building  site  opposite  the  temple,  valued  at  $18,000.  The  women  must  have 
$20,000  before  commencing  the  house. 

Narrator:  $20,000!  That  was  a  lot  of  money  for  those  days. 
But  Sister  Zina  was  not  discouraged.  Before  a  year  passed,  though,  both 
she  and  President  Lorenzo  Snow  had  been  called  to  the  other  side.  Joseph 
F.  Smith  was  the  next  Church  President;  Bathsheba  W.  Smith  the  next 
Relief  Society  President.  Under  her  leadership  funds  continued  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  women's  building.  But  in  1908,  the  plans  were  changed; 
and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  include  quarters  for  the  Presiding 
Bishopric.  Thus  the  dream  of  a  woman's  building,  as  such,  had  to  be 
abandoned  temporarily.  We  contributed  $8,000  towards  the  construction 
of  the  Bishop's  Building,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  and  moved  into  our  offices 
there  in  December  1909.  We've  appreciated  the  offices,  yes.  But  you 
know  how  you  feel  when  you've  been  living  with  relatives  and  then  get  a 
chance  to  move  into  a  home  of  your  own.  And  sometimes,  the  relatives 
are  a  little  anxious,  too.  Elder  Marvin  O.  Ashton  had  a  colorful  way  of  ex- 
pressing it,  when  in  our  Relief  Society  conference  three  years  ago,  he  said 
in  his  own  humorous  way: 

BISHOP  ASHTON:  If  we  are  perfectly  honest  with  you,  and  sometimes  we 
are,  we  should  say  something  like  this  to  President  Spafford,  "Success  to  you  in  this 
building."  And  as  the  host  said  to  his  guests,  "Here's  your  hat,  but  what's  your  hurry?" 
Our  building  over  there  is  crowded.  You  need  a  new  building  and  so  do  we  need 
more  elbow  room.  Success  to  you!  I  hope  I  have  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  it. 
And  I'm  sure  I  won't  be  denied. 

Narrator:  Today,  we  talk  of  our  building  as  a  dream  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  We  talk  of  it  as  Sister  Spafford  did  in  October  conference,  three 
years  ago: 
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SISTER  SPAFFORD:  We  want  our  building  to  belong  to  the  women  of  the 
Church,  and  to  have  every  Relief  Society  woman  feel  the  pride  of  ownership  in  it.  We 
want  it  to  do  more  than  house  the  general  offices.  We  want  it  to  be  of  service  to  all 
of  you.  We  expect  to  include  in  it  a  comfortable  lounge,  where  you  may  come  and 
rest,  write  a  letter,  or  meet  a  friend;  check-rooms  where  you  may  leave  your  bundles; 
a  relic  room  where  choice  articles  of  historic  value  may  be  preserved  and  displayed;  an 
auditorium;  well-equipped  work  and  exhibition  kitchens  where  homemaking  demon- 
strations and  lectures  may  be  given.  And  we  would  like  at  this  time  to  know  your 
attitude  towards  the  proposed  building  program.  Therefore,  just  as  our  sisters  of  long 
ago  called  for  a  vote  on  this  identical  proposition,  so  today,  forty-nine  years  later,  we 
too  are  calling  for  a  vote  of  this  great  congregation.  (SOUND:  VOICES  IN  AP- 
PROVAL.) 

Narrator:  Again  the  voting  was  unanimous.  Yes,  we  talk  of  a 
building.  And  talk  of  it  was  high  that  conference  day  in  1945.  President 
George  Albert  Smith  said: 

PRESIDENT  SMITH:  It's  appropriate  that  you  women  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Church  that  bears  his  name  by  divine  authority,  should  have  a 
home  of  your  own  into  which  you  can  invite  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  when  you  hold 
your  meetings.  I  realize  you  have  been  disappointed  in  the  past;  you  thought  you  had 
a  house  of  your  own  once  before,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  the  Presiding  Bishop's  office 
also.  But  now  your  prospect  seems  better,  and  as  you  think  about  it  and  plan  for  it, 
you  will  be  very  happy.  I  don't  care  how  fine  it  is,  it  will  not  be  better  than  you 
deserve.  There  isn't  anything  too  good  for  you  as  long  as  you  keep  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord.    You  may  be  sure  that  if  you  do  your  part,  the  Lord  will  do  his. 

Narrator:  "If  you  do  your  part,  the  Lord  will  do  his."  It  is 
good  to  know  as  we  dream  our  building  that  our  sisters  of  the  past  have 
done  their  part— just  as  you,  in  a  large  measure,  have  done  yours.  It  is 
symbolic  that  the  library  of  the  building  we  dream  will  carry  many  precious 
documents  and  words— the  words,  for  example,  of  Sister  Lucy  Mack  Smith, 
the  mother  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  who,  in  the  second  meeting  the  Relief 
Society  organization  ever  held,  said: 

LUCY  SMITH:  This  institution  is  a  good  one.  We  must  cherish  one  another; 
watch  over  one  another  and  gain  instruction,  that  we  may  all  sit  down  in  heaven 
together. 


Narrator: 
Sharp  put  it: 


And  we  have  cherished  one  another.    As  Sister  Marianne 


SISTER  SHARP:  Ever  since  Sister  Lyman  appointed  Sister  Spafford  and  me  to 
help  prepare  the  book,  A  Centenary  oi  Relief  Societyy  to  commemorate  the  hundredth 
birthday  of  the  society,  I  have  felt  very  near  to  the  Relief  Society  leaders  of  the  past 
and  the  faithful  members  who  are  the  m.others,  the  grandmothers,  and  even  great- 
grandmothers  of  the  members  today.  They  have  stepped  out  alive  to  me  from  the 
pages  of  the  Woman's  Exponent,  and  from  the  minutes  of  the  general  board.  Their 
testimonies  have  increased  my  testimony.     I  have  shared  in  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Narrator:  And  when  you  look  at  the  portraits  of  our  Relief 
Society  leaders  of  the  past,  you  know  what  Sister  Sharp  means.  You  see  a 
solidarity  of  purpose  shining  in  their  eyes.  You  sense  their  courage  and 
their  faith.    And  it  is  a  thrill  to  know  that  in  the  building  of  which  we 
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speak,  they,  too,  will  be  personalities.  We  do  not  leave  them  behind;  we 
take  them  with  us;  and  we  are  greater  because  of  them.  They  dreamed  this 
building  along  with  us,  and  it  will  be  theirs,  too— a  building  great  because 
its  purposes  are  great— because  it  will  bear  the  name  of  a  society  whose  pur- 
pose it  is  to  serve  the  people,  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  minister  to  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  soothe  the  distressed;  to 
serve  human  need  wherever  it  exists,  as  it  will  ever  exist.  And  in  this  we 
can  do  no  better  than  to  beseech  the  Father  that  he  give  us  charity  and 
the  pure  love  of  Christ. 

VOICE  (Echoing  .  .  .  Resonant)  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon 
a  rock:  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  that  house;  and  it  fell  not:  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock  (Matt.  7:24-25). 

Narrator:  Our  building  has  not  yet  been  erected,  but  our  prayer  is 
that  we,  and  the  sisters  who  have  gone  before  us,  have  succeeded  in  laying 
for  it,  the  foundation  our  Lord  would  have  us  lay— a  foundation  of  true 
charity  unto  his  people.  [Lighting  of  foundation  of  building.]  Charity 
never  faileth! 


RECOGNITION  MEETING 

STABCES  AND  MISSIONS  HONORED  FOR  BUILDING  FUND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  September  30,  1948 

Representatives  of  stakes  and  missions  are  seen  standing  below  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  pulpits,  directly  in  front  of  the  audience.  The  Singing  Mothers  are  seated  in  the 
choir  seats.    The  replica  of  the  building  may  be  seen  in  front  of  the  organ  pipes. 


From  the  Shadow  of  a  Dream 
to  the  Sunlight  of  Promise 

Vesta  P.  Crawford 

(Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Priscilla  L.  Evans,  Member, 
Relief  Society  General  Board) 

[Continuity  read  by  Sister  Evans  at  the  annual  general  Relief  Society  conference 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday  morning,  September  30,  1948,  at  the 
general  session  held  in  recognition  of  the  Building  Fund  achievement.] 

You,  as  the  women  of  this  day  and  year,  come  not  as  builders  of  that 
which  is  new,  but  you  come  as  interpreters  of  a  dream,  as  heirs  of  a  high 
destiny.  You  are  of  the  house  and  of  the  hneage  of  eternal  builders.  You 
add  your  illumination  of  ideals  and  the  practical  strength  of  your  hands  to 
build  the  sunlit  walls  of  an  edifice  for  women  who  love  light  and  truth- 
women  who  have  demonstrated  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  sister- 
hood. 

You  stand  in  the  brief,  bright  moment  of  the  present,  looking  with  love 
and  appreciation  upon  the  brave  builders  of  the  past— looking  with  hope 
and  steadfast  vision  to  the  future.  You  are  that  golden  link  in  time,  bind- 
ing the  historic  days  which  have  been  to  the  widening  years  to  come. 

(Representatives  of  First  Seventeen  Stakes  Stand 

AS  Names  Are  Called) 

South  Idaho  Falls      Teton  Mesa  Seattle 

Idaho  Falls  Granite  Rexburg  South  Los  Angeles 

San  Diego  North  Idaho  Falls        Uvada  Juarez 

Wells  Emigration  Utah  Florida 

Temple  View 

(The  First  Window  Is  Lighted  as  the  Last  Woman  Stands.  All  Re- 
main Standing.) 

Inheritors  of  truth  and  faith 

Who  keep  the  precious  dream 
Shall  build  the  house  of  beauty 

And  see  the  windows  gleam. 

The  work  of  God's  dominion 

Is  given  to  your  hand, 
And,  from  your  home  of  service. 

Shall  reach  to  every  land. 

(First  Group  Sits  Down.    The  Window  Remains  Lighted.) 

(Representatives  of  Second  Group  Stand.    As  Last  Woman  Stands 
the  Second  Window  Is  Lighted.    Women  Remain  Standing.) 

Bear  River  Smithfield  Oneida  Grant 

Parowan  Sugar  House  Tooele  East  Prove 

Cedar  Salt  Lake  San  Juan  American  Falls 

Liberty  San  Luis  Sevier  Oquirrh 
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The  vision  that  your  mothers  knew 

Is  Hke  a  mantle  spread, 
And  their  prophetic  blessings 

Shine  glorious  on  your  head. 

As  daughters  of  the  promise 

Your  stately  house  shall  be 
A  lasting  symbol  of  your  dream — 

The  home  of  charity! 

(Second  Group  Sits  Down.    Two  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 

(Third  Group  Stands.) 

San  Bernardino  Oahu  Long  Beach  West  Utah 

Maricopa  West  Pocatello  Nampa  Inglewood 

San  Francisco  Taylor  Ben  Lomond  Palo  Alto 

Weiser  Wayne  East  Mill  Creek  Lehi 

Ogden 

(Third  Window  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

As  Latter-day  Saints  we  know  that  a  spiritual  creation  precedes  our 
coming  to  this  earth,  and  in  keeping  with  this  lofty  concept,  the  hopes  and 
the  dreams  for  our  future  accomplishments  rise  within  our  spirits  before 
they  find  expression  in  temporal  form  upon  the  earth,  and  in  turn  our 
efforts  as  builders  beautify  and  develop  our  personalities  for  an  everlasting 
purpose. 

There  is  no  stone  so  strong 
As  the  light  in  the  builder's  eyes 
And  far  beyond  the  walls  of  earth 
The  towers  of  the  spirit  rise! 

(Third  Group  Sits  Down.    Three  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 

(Fourth  Group  Stands.) 

San  Fernando  North  Rexburg  Grantsville  Davis 

Hillside  Mount  Ogden  Blackfoot  East  Cache 

South  Ogden  Cassia  Bonneville  Highland 

Timpanogos  Palmyra  Hurley  Hyrum 

Morgan 

(Fourth  Window  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

*'This  society  shall  re/oice."  So  spoke  our  Prophet  and  founder.  We 
do  rejoice.  This  is  a  day  of  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  today  many  blessings 
have  been  made  manifest;  our  hopes  and  our  plans  have  matured  and  our 
dreams  have  come  to  pass.  Today  we  have  passed  from  the  shadow  of  a 
dream  to  the  sunlight  of  a  promise. 

(Fourth  Group  Sits  Down.    Four  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 
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(Fifth  Group  Stands.) 


North  Sevier 

South  Summit 

Lyman 

Chicago 

Pasadena 

West  Jordan 

Snowflake 

Portneuf 

Phoenix 

Minidoka 

South  CaroHna 

Reno 

Provo 

Franklin 

Big  Cottonwood 

Rigby 
Benson 

(Fifth  Window  Is  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

This  building  which  we  in  our  time  shall  erect  shall  be  a  monument 
not  alone  of  steel  and  stone,  but  it  shall  stand  as  a  watch  in  the  night,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  standard  which  we  have  lifted  before  the  eyes  of  women 
everywhere,  and  as  we  use  this  building,  always  let  us  pray:  "So  teach  us 
to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

(Fifth  Group  Sits  Down.    Five  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 

(Sixth  Group  Stands.) 


Lethbridge 

Garfield 

Montpelier 

Panguitch 

San  Joaquin 

Gridley 

Mount  Jordan 

Saint  Joseph 

Bear  Lake 

Humboldt 

New  York 

Young 

Cottonwood 

Kanab 

North  Carbon 

Orem 
Star  Valley 

(Sixth  Window  Is  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

In  years  to  come  it  shall  be  said  that  many  willing  hands  erected  this 
building  and  many  generous  spirits  contributed  to  its  beauty  ....  that  this 
monument  was  not  built  by  the  few,  but  by  the  many.  Your  daughters  and 
their  daughters  shall  say:  "Our  mothers  builded  well  in  the  pattern  and  in 
the  design  of  a  people  who  look  forward,  and  well  they  knew  that  'too  low 
they  build  who  build  beneath  the  stars.' " 

(Sixth  Group  Sits  Down.    Six  Windows  Remain  Lighted) 


(Seventh  Group  Stands.) 


Deseret 
Bannock 
Gunnison 
Logan 


Mount  Logan 
North  Box  Elder 
North  Sanpete 
Emery 


Sharon 

Southern  Arizona 
Pioneer 
East  Jordan 


Pocatello 
Lake  View 
Saint  Johns 
South  Sanpete 
Alpine 


(Seventh  Window  Is  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Prophet  received  a  command  from 
God:  ".  .  .  Organize  yourselves,  prepare  every  needful  thing  and  estab- 
lish a  house  ....  a  house  of  faith  ....  a  house  of  learning  ....  a  house 
of  order."  After  this  pattern  the  sisters  have  labored,  and  in  this  design 
shall  our  house  be  built. 

(Seventh  Group  Srrs  Down  and  Seven  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 
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(Eighth  Group  Stands.) 


North  Jordan 
Park 

Union 
North  Davis 

Ensign 
Riverside 

Alberta 
Beaver 

Boise 

Cache 

Idaho 

Los  Angeles 


Malad 

Mount  Graham 

Portland 

Shelley 

South  Salt  Lake 


(Eighth  Window  Is  Lighted  as  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

When  President  Lorenzo  Snow  dedicated  the  Manti  Temple,  his 
words  expressed  the  gratitude  of  a  people  who  built  with  vision,  with  sac- 
rifice, with  magnificent  purpose.  He  spoke  of  an  edifice  in  all  its  parts  .... 
''its  terraces,  its  shrubbery,  with  all  its  adornments  and  approaches  .... 
may  they  be  the  pathways  of  the  just  .  .  .  ."  He  said,  "May  it  stand  and 
endure  as  a  monument  of  the  obedience  and  love  of  the  people  ....  that 
the  recollection  oi  their  labors  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  and 
their  children  after  them." 

These  words  of  years  ago  re-echo  to  us  now  for,  in  very  truth,  the 
sisters  do  experience  joy  in  "the  recollection  of  their  labors''  in  the  erec- 
tion of  this  their  own  home  "built  with  vision,  with  sacrifice,  with  mag- 
nificent purpose." 

(Eighth  Group  Sits  Down  and  Eight  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 

(Ninth  Group  Stands.) 

Kolob 
Lost  River 
Moapa 
Moon  Lake 
North  Weber 

(Ninth  Window  Is  Lighted  as  the  Last  Woman  Stands.) 

Well  we  know  that  earthly  structures  may  not  forever  outlast  the 
vicissitudes  of  time,  yet  this  we  know,  too,  that  the  dreams,  the  hopes,  and 
the  labors  of  this  sisterhood  shall  not  have  been  in  vain.  The  stature  of 
each  of  you  as  individuals  has  been  increased— the  shadow  of  each  has 
been  lengthened.  There  is  no  power  on  the  earth  that  can  break  the  gold- 
en links  of  the  united  effort  of  this  sisterhood  which  the  Prophet  Joseph 
blessed,  giving  to  us  a  precious  key— a  key  that  will,  for  all  time,  open  the 
door  to  our  Relief  Society  home  in  the  shadow  of  the  temple. 

(Ninth  Group  Sits  Down  and  Nine  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 

(Tenth  Group  Stands.) 


South  Sevier 

Berkeley 

Nebo 

Uintah 

Saint  George 

Denver 

Yellowstone 

Carbon 

Duchesne 

Zion  Park 

Roosevelt 

Juab 

Nevada 

Summit 

Raft  River 

Wasatch 

South  Box  Elder 

Washington 

South  Davis 

Weber 

Blaine 

Sacramento 

Oakland 

Twin  Falls 

Big  Horn 

Farr  West 

Moroni 

Millard 

Woodruff 

Spokane 

Santaquin-Tintic 

(Tenth  Window  Is  Lighted  as  the  Last  Woman  Stands.) 
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In  generations  far  removed  from  us,  our  descendants  will  reverence 
this  building,  for  it  will  have  earned  respect  and  will  have  taken  on  a  great 
dignity.  They  will  see  in  it  the  same  beauty  and  symmetry  that  we  see; 
but  they  will  see,  too,  that  which  you  and  I  will  never  see— an  indescribable 
something  age  alone  can  impart.  Ruskin  calls  it  a  "glory"  and  he  says: 
"The  greatest  glory  of  a  building  is  not  in  its  stones  or  in  its  gold.  Its 
glory  is  in  its  age  and  in  that  deep  sense  of  voicefulness,  of  stern  watching, 
of  mysterious  sympathy  ....  which  we  feel  in  walls  that  have  long  been 
washed  by  the  passing  waves  of  humanity." 

(Tenth  Group  Sits  and  Ten  Windows  Remain  Lighted.) 
(Representatives  of  the  Missions  Stand.) 


Northern  California  Finnish 
Eastern  States  Western  States 


Samoan 
Hawaiian 
New  Zealand 
Palestine-Syrian 
Tongan 


South  African 
Northwestern  States 
Central  States 
Texas-Louisiana 
Spanish-American 
Canadian 

Western  Canadian 
Mexican 


North  Central  States 
Australian 
Uruguayan 
Southern  States 
Central  States 
Tahitian 
New  England 
French 


East  Central  States 
Central  Pacific 
Northern  States 
California 
Swedish 
Navajo-Zuni 

Welcome  to  our  sisters  from  the  far-flung  missions  of  the  Church, 
from  the  distant  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  from  the  remote  places  be- 
yond the  seas.  In  our  ideals  and  in  our  purposes  we  are  as  one.  We  are 
as  a  unit  in  building  a  home  from  which  service  and  inspiration  shall  ex- 
tend to  women  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  We  are  as  one  in  seeking  our 
Father's  kingdom  where  the  everlasting  structures  rise. 

You  of  the  missions  stand  at  the  threshold— you  open  the  shining 
door  of  the  gospel  and  bid  all  seekers  after  truth  to  enter  the  spacious 
rooms  of  our  Father's  many  mansions.  It  is  you  who  have  brought  love 
and  greetings  and  your  treasures  from  far  places  to  build  this  house.  Let 
the  door  be  lighted  and  may  your  devotion  be  to  all  of  us  forever  a  sign 
upon  its  threshold. 

(The  Door  Is  Lighted.) 

As  a  lasting  door  to  service — 
Now  lighted  by  the  many  hands 
Who  carry  far  the  gospel's  gleam, 
TTie  shining  portal  stands! 

(Mission  Group  Sits  Down.) 

To  Zion's  daughters  long  ago 

A  mission  was  foretold. 
And  we  have  brought  our  offerings  here 

As  prophesied  of  old. 

Eternal  builders,  now  we  come. 

Rejoicing  to  this  place; 
From  out  the  crested  mountain  lands 

And  isles  beyond  the  sea, 
In  joy  and  gratitude  we  come. 

In  faith  and  charity. 
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For  in  this  hallowed  valley 

Our  stately  house  shall  rise, 
With  strength  and  love  uplifted 

Beneath  the  desert  skies. 

The  sun  shall  gild  its  shining  walls 

And  beauty  there  abide; 
In  welcome  to  the  sisterhood 

Its  doors  shall  open  wide. 

Then  let  us  come  rejoicing — 

Our  treasures  now  appear 
In  blessings  gleaned  and  gathered 

Throughout  a  glorious  yearl 

(Counselor  Sharp's  Address.    The  Pinnacle  Is  Lighted  As  She 
Announces  the  Goal  Reached.) 


"Wearing  a  Face  Into  a  Mother's" 

Caroline  Eyiing  Miner 

TODAY  as  the  college  graduating  class  filed  past  the  audience,  a  hand 
waved  frantically  in  an  attempt  to  attract  one  of  the  graduates.  It 
was  a  mother's  work-blunted  hand,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  more  close- 
ly, her  withered  face  beaming  with  pride  and  happiness,  I  suddenly  knew 
what  Gulbransen  meant  when  he  used  in  one  of  his  books  the  striking 
phrase,  "wearing  a  face  into  a  mother's/' 

How  does  a  mother's  face  get  the  mother-look  of  love  and  pride,  and 
forgiveness,  and  faith,  and  trust  that  we  all  know?  It  is  worn  there  day  by 
day  as  a  great  painting  is  made,  stroke  by  stroke.  To  a  fresh,  young  creature 
whose  face  is  classicly  fair  and  lovely,  a  child  is  born,  and  with  its  birth 
there  comes  into  the  fair  young  face  faint  lines  of  a  great  unselfish  love  that 
has  borne  pain  and  sorrow  for  another.  In  the  years  that  follow  there  come 
more  children,  more  cares,  more  tears,  more  sacrifices,  and  the  fair  young 
face  wears,  line  by  line,  and  love-stroke  by  love-stroke,  into  the  face  of  a 
mother. 

Not  all  mother  faces  are  weathered  and  prematurely  discolored  and 
wrinkled;  those  are  not  the  really  telling  marks  of  a  mother  face,  but  are  the 
signs  of  a  life  of  struggle  on  the  part  of  an  individual  whether  she  is  a  mother 
or  not.  The  lines  on  a  mother's  face  that  make  it  distinctly  a  mother's  face 
are  those  that  gather  about  her  mouth  when  she  says,  as  she  has  said  hun- 
dreds of  times,  "Child,  you  didn't  mean  it,  and  I  love  you  more  than  life 
in  spite  of  all." 


Sixtij[    LJears  Jxgo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  February   i,  and   15,   1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

TRUTH 

Thou  brightest  of  all  earthly  gems, 
How  much  I  think  of  thee; 
Whether  in  mansions  of  the  great, 
In  wide  domain  and  vast  estate: 
Or  in  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 
In  workman's  shop  or  merchant's  store: 
Upon  the  land  or  on  the  sea, 
There  is  nothing  ever  outshines  thee. 

— Charlotte  Cruse  Thorpe 

FAIR  AT  ST.  JOSEPH:  There  was  a  very  fine  display  of  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  on  exhibition;  also  quilts,  tidies,  home-made  carpets  and  rugs,  all  being  worthy 
of  praise.  A  fine  representation  of  statuary,  including  a  large  bust  of  President  Brig- 
ham  Young,  which  attracted  much  attention;  also  a  display  of  seri-culture,  millinery,  etc. 
We  had  on  exhibition  the  finest  of  corn  raised  from  the  second  crop  after  barley  was 
harvested  in  July;  also  turnips  weighing  seven  pounds,  both  raised  by  Bishop  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Pima,  and  sweet  potatoes  weighing  eleven  pounds,  raised  by  Bro.  Frank  Owens. 
Although  too  late  in  the  season  for  a  display  of  fruit,  there  was  quite  a  variety  of  a  su- 
perior quality  raised  in  the  valley  this  year.  We  have  seen  peaches  measuring  from 
nine  to  eleven  inches,  and  bunches  of  grapes  weighing  from  four  to  five  pounds. 

— W.  East,  Prest,  L.  Gustafson,  Sec. 

A  PRAYER 

God  of  Thy  children  below. 

Father,  Redeemer  and  King, 
Help  us  Thy  hand  e'er  to  know; 

And  in  all  of  the  perils  of  life 

To  cling  to  Thine  Anchor  of  love. 
To  guide  through  the  billows  of  strife. 

— Hope 

TOOELE  STAKE:  Minutes  of  the  Relief  Society  which  convened  in  the  Tooele 
meeting  house,  Dec.  8th  and  9th,  1888,  Prest.  Mary  A.  Hunter  presiding.  There  were 
present  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Sisters  Zina  D.  H.  Young  and  Bathsheba  W.  Smith.  Sister 
Zina  D.  H.  Young  gave  some  very  good  and  interesting  instructions  to  all,  and  to  mothers 
especially,  and  spoke  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Said,  "Mothers  have  a  great  work  to  do  and 
a  great  mission  to  fill  in  raising  up  their  children  in  a  proper  manner.  Our  children  who 
are  obedient  to  the  Gospel  are  a  great  and  shining  light,  and  we  should  be  very  careful 
to  set  a  good  example  before  them,  so  that  they  may  walk  in  our  footsteps." — ^Ann 
Tate,  Cor.  Sec. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS:  Smith  College,  Mass.,  has  received  a  gift  of  $5,000  toward 
a  gymnasium.  The  donor  was  a  woman. 

The  Queen  of  Sweden  has  given  a  large  donation  to  the  Dress  Reform  Society,  to 
enable  them  to  open  a  store  in  Stockholm. 

The  girl  mail-carrier,  of  Oregon,  whose  home  is  near  Eugene  City,  bears  the 
euphonious  name  of  Minnie  Westman. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Copenhagen      A 


•pXCEPT 

publisher,  Mrs.  Alfred  Knopf  is 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  is 
a  major  book  publisher.  She  is  vice- 
president  to  her  husband  in  the 
Knopf  firm,  and  personally  handles 
the  writings  of  such  writers  as  Wil- 
liam Shirer,  Robert  Nathan,  and 
Elizabeth  Bowen. 

pLIZABETH  June  Barlow,  who 
won  the  title  "Miss  Utah"  last 
fall  in  the  talent  and  beauty  contest 
at  the  State  Fair,  is  an  active  Latter- 
day  Saint  girl,  a  member  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle Choir  and  a  ward  chorister. 
A  lovely  blonde,  with  a  winning 
smile,  Miss  Barlow  feels  that  the 
training  received  while  fulfilling  her 
Church  assignments  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  her  winning  the 
crown.  Singing  is  the  talent  she 
demonstrated. 

jyriSS  GENEVIEVE  RIVIER,  of 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  author 
and  world  traveler  who  is  writing  a 
book  on  America,  called  attention 
to  a  noteworthy  situation,  while  vis- 
iting in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  very  high 
percentage  of  Swiss  families  shared 
what  they  had— and  in  many  cases 
it  was  not  a  great  deal— with  one  or 
more  refugee  children,  sometimes 
over  a  long  period,  during  the  war. 
They  harbored  a  great  many  French 
and  Dutch  children. 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


student  on  the  University  of 
Utah  campus  is  Miss  Leela  Ray 
of  Calcutta,  India.  A  young  Hindu 
girl,  with  an  artistic  and  radiant  per- 
sonality. Miss  Ray  was  sent  abroad 
by  her  government  to  master  all  pos- 
sible phases  of  physical  education. 
She  has  a  diploma  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  two  degrees,  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  teaching, 
from  her  own  country.  After  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Toronto,  in 
Canada,  she  came  to  the  University 
of  Utah,  where  she  will  receive  a 
master's  degree  in  physical  educa- 
tion in  March.  After  visiting  other 
universities,  she  will  go  to  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  for  special  study. 
She  has  been  invited  to  represent 
India  at  the  International  Congress 
on  physical  education  for  women  in 
Copenhagen  in  July.  Upon  her  re- 
turn to  India  she  will  have  charge 
of  all  the  physical  education  for 
women  in  her  native  province  of 
Bengal. 


I 


N  ancient  India  the  seclusion  of 
women  was  unknown.  From  four 
thousand  years  ago  on,  for  centuries, 
Hindu  women  possessed  property, 
took  part  in  sacrifices  and  other  re- 
ligious duties,  were  present  at  im- 
portant assemblies  on  state  occas- 
ions, influenced  politics,  and  often 
distinguished  themselves  in  science 
and  other  learning  of  their  day. 
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U\emembrance  for  C/eoruarii 

"The  history  of  the  world  is  but  the  biography  of  great  men." — Carlyle 


CINCE  earliest  times  the  world 
has  been  enriched  by  men  and 
women  who  have  lived  their  earth- 
ly days  so  well  that  their  words  and 
their  deeds  have  been  treasured 
down  the  years,  illumined  on  the 
pages  of  time. 

The  month  of  February  brings  to 
us,  among  many  others  who  have 
contributed  much  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the  an- 
niversaries of  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  names 
are  household  words  throughout 
the  land  and  whose  deeds  are  writ- 
ten for  long  remembrance. 

In  our  uncertain  days,  with  their 
problems  and  perplexities,  it  is 
strange  to  think  that  Washington, 
who  lived  his  entire  life  on  the  east- 
ern seaboard,  yet  realized  the  des- 
tiny of  his  country.  He  never  saw 
the  Mississippi  River  nor  the  sky- 
ward peaks  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. He  could  not  have  known 
the  far  expansion  of  his  dream  eith- 
er in  breadth  of  territory  or  in  the 
development  of  political  ideals.  Yet 
he  lived  a  life  and  left  a  philosohpy 
that  have  immeasurably  guided  the 
direction  of  the  Republic. 

"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which 
the  wise  and  honest  may  repair," 
George  Washington  advised  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  the 
year  1787.  In  his  Farewell  Address 
nearly  ten  years  later,  he  said:  "Of 
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all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  sup- 
ports." 

It  is  a  deep  thought  to  try  to  evalu- 
uate  even  now  the  place  which 
Lincoln  achieved  in  the  annals  of 
our  Nation  and  in  the  records  of  the 
world.  He  lived  much  of  his  adult 
life  in  the  prairie  country  of  the 
Middle  West.  During  his  time  many 
pioneer  trains,  including  the  van- 
guard of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  be- 
gan the  lonely  trek  to  the  mysterious 
West.  But  Lincoln  never  saw  the 
great  deserts,  the  snow-clad  Sierras, 
or  the  sea  waves  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  could  not  have  knovm 
the  strength  that  would  come  to  the 
Nation  nor  the  problems  of  world 
leadership  which  would  be  thrust 
upon  it,  but  he  did  know  the  good 
way  of  life;  he  understood  lasting 
moral  principles.  Now  his  name  is 
known  to  every  school  child  in 
America  and  the  echo  of  it  has 
reached  beyond  our  land.  The  words 
which  the  poet  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
gave  to  Ann  Rutledge  might  also  ap- 
ply to  Lincoln: 

Bloom  forever,  O  Republic, 
From  the  dust  of  my  bosom  .... 

It  has  been  said  of  Lincoln  that 
he  stood  erect  by  bending  over  the 
fallen,  that  he  rose  by  lifting  others. 
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He  was  a  plain  man,  with  plain  vir-  from  walking  with  the  trees."     So 

tues— honesty,  decision,  tenacity,  in-  it  may  be  reasoned  that  all  Ameri- 

finite  sympathy.  He  died  more  ten-  cans,  and  people  of  other  lands  as 

derly  lamented  than  any  ruler  in  well,  may  grow  taller  by  weaving  in- 

history,  but  the  grief  was  not  wholly  to    the   intricate    strands    of    Qieir 

for  the  way  he  died,  but  rather  for  own  lives  the  words  and  the  wisdom 

the  way  he  had  lived,  because  of  the  and  the  high  example  of  the  lives 

courageous  achievements  of  his  fifty-  of  great  men,  until  that  time  when 

six  years  of  life.  universal  peace  shall  *'lie  like  a  shaft 

Someone  once  said,  at  the  end  of  of  light  across  the  land.'' 
a  walk  in  spring,  "I  have  grown  taller  —V.  P.  C. 


(congratulations  to  [President  xyLmy   iorown  JL^man 

On  Her  Birthday— February  yth 

"IITITH  thoughts  of  sincere  appreciation.  Relief  Society  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  extend  to  President  Amy  Brown  Lyman  con- 
gratulations on  her  birthday.  A  gifted  and  inspired  leader,  she  has  con- 
tributed of  the  richness  of  her  personality  and  her  varied  experiences  to 
the  welfare  of  her  Church  and  community.  Her  influence  extends  to  many 
cultural  and  civic  organizations  and  she  is  greatly  loved  for  her  kindness 
and  her  breadth  of  sympathy  and  understanding. 

In  her  life  Sister  Lyman  h'as  demonstrated  that  much  may  be  ac- 
complished by  faithfulness  and  earnest  effort.  We  wish  her  many  pleasant 
returns  of  the  day  and  may  our  love  and  appreciation  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  her. 


ofake  Vl/hat    Ljou  (^an 

Chiistie  Lund  Coles 

Take  what  you  can  of  simple  things — 
Let  each  day's  dreams  be  such 
That  though  they  sometimes  skim  the  stars, 
They  wear  the  common  touch. 

Take  what  hfe  gives  of  every  day: 
fhe  loving  glance,  the  friendly  tone. 
You'll  wish  someday  you'd  treasured  these 
And  left  the  moon  alone. 


Women  Against  Polio 

Elaine  Whitehw 

Director  of  Women's  Activities 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis 


LAST  summer's  widespread 
epidemics  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis emphasized  anew  the  im- 
portance of  women  in  all  aspects  of 
polio  work. 

Women  always  have  been  leaders 
in  the  fight  against  this  disease. 
Naturally  this  would  be  so,  since 
the  vast  majority  of  those  hit  by 
polio  are  children,  and  nothing 
comes  closer  to  a  woman's  heart 
than  the  well-being  of  her  children 
—indeed,  of  all  children.  But  their 
activities  today  go  further  than 
sympathy  and  interest.  Women  are 
serving  in  the  ranks  of  those  caring 
for  patients,  seeking  a  preventive  or 
cure,  organizing  communities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  epidemic  emer- 
gencies, and  disseminating  factual 
information  about  infantile  paraly- 
sis to  prevent  fear  itself  from  becom- 
ing epidemic. 

Nothing  stood  out  more  clearly 
during  1948,  when  at  least  30,000 
new  cases  of  polio  were  reported  for 
the  United  States,  than  the  growing 
influence  of  women  in  this  work. . . . 
Every  successful  volunteer 
movement  owes  a  substantial  part 
of  its  development  to  the  tireless 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  its  unpaid 
women  workers.  And  1948  proved 
this  to  a  high  degree.  More  than 
12,000  Polio  Emergency  Volunteers 
had  been  trained  by  them  to  assist 
professionals  in  the  bedside  care  of 
polio  patients  in  hospitals  and 
homes  ....  Many  went  into  polio 
wards  in  California,  Nebraska,  and 
Texas  to  help.     At  Camp  Sutton, 
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Monroe,  N.  C,  fifty  PEVs  did  all 
of  the  non-professional  work,  so  that 
physical  therapists  there  could  de- 
vote all  their  time  to  muscle  train- 
ing and  testing. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems 
after  an  epidemic  is  the  follow-up 
care  of  patients.  Women  will  play  a 
large  part  in  solving  this  in  North 
Carolina,  for  they  have  arranged  to 
transport  patients  to  hospital  out- 
patient departments  and  travelling 
orthopedic  clinics  run  by  the  State's 
Crippled  Children's  Service  for  reg- 
ular check-ups  and  treatments.  Many 
of  the  country's  ''forgotten"  polio 
cases  of  years  past  already  have  been 
given  new  chances  for  useful  lives- 
through  the  efforts  of  women  vol- 
unteers who  have  systematically 
sought  them  out  for  check-ups. 

/CREDIT  for  increased  knowledge 
of  facts  about  polio  and  a  con- 
sequent decrease  in  panic,  so  notice- 
able in  1948,  can  be  placed  largely 
at  the  door  of  women's  clubs  and 
organizations  which  have  made  the 
public  education  program  of  the 
National  Foundation  part  of  the 
fabric  of  their  health  and  welfare  ac- 
tivities. 

Women  have  been  outstanding, 
too,  in  the  National  Foundation's 
research  and  professional  education 
programs.  When  Dr.  Isabel  M. 
Morgan  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity reported  last  July  at  the  First 
International  Poliomyelitis  Con- 
ference in  New  York  on  the  success- 
ful     immunization      of     monkeys 
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against  polio,  she  brought  pride  to 
women  everywhere.  Mrs.  Morgan's 
work,  with  that  of  her  colleagues, 
Drs.  Howe  and  Bodian,  has  shed 
light  on  the  role  of  antibodies  in 
protection  against  the  polio  virus. 
While  no  preventive  vaccine  can  be 
produced  for  trials  in  human  beings 
until  all  types  of  polio  viruses  have 
been  found,  classified,  and  charac- 
terized—a project  scheduled  for  the 
next  year's  work  by  several  National 
Foundation  supported  laboratories- 
it  is  believed  the  Johns  Hopkins  ex- 
periments have  provided  necessary 
tools  for  an  ultimate  answer  to  pro- 
tection of  man  from  attacks  of  this 
disease.  .  .  . 

Of  the  dozen  fields  in  which  fel- 
lowships and  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  with  March  of  Dimes 
funds,  two-thiids  have  included 
women  workers  .... 

The  fight  against  infantile  paraly- 
sis is  a  joint  activity  of  both  women 
and  men  ....  We  face  three  factors 
that  make  the  1949  March  of  Dimes 
a  crucial  undertaking: 

1.  There  are  more  polio  patients  than 
ever  before.  Some  of  the  increase  in 
recent  years'  totals  of  reported  cases 
may  be  due  to  greater  knowledge  of 


polio,  prompter  hospitalization  and 
better  care  reporting.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  rise  in  actual  cases  re- 
quiring assistance  is  real. 

2.  The  cost  of  polio  care  has  risen. 
Additional  professional  experts  are 
required  for  modern  care.  Medical 
teams  are  developing,  including,  be- 
sides the  physician  and  the  nurse, 
the  pediatrician,  orthopedist,  physical 
therapist,  medical  social  worker,  and 
phychological  consultant.  More 
complete  service  to  patients  is  pos- 
sible. 

3.  The  dollar  does  not  go  as  far  as  it 
used  to.  Hospital  costs  have  risen 
10  to  12%  since  1947,  while  the 
1948  March  of  Dimes  drive  raised 
less  than  4%  more  than  in  1947. 
March  of  Dimes  money  cannot  buy 
as  much  service,  food,  supplies,  and 
equipment  as  in  the  past. 

To  do  the  best  job  of  taking  care 
of  polio  patients,  without  slowing 
the  now  promising  search  for  a  so- 
lution to  the  disease  or  interfering 
with  the  training  of  urgently-need- 
ed hospital  specialists  and  research 
workers,  men  and  women— together 
—must  make  the  1949  March  of 
Dimes  the  most  successful  in  twelve 
years.  The  conquest  of  polio,  lying 
somewhere  in  the  years  ahead,  can 
only  be  achieved  by  such  de- 
termined and  energetic  partnership. 


Vl/inter  LPear 

Doiothy  /.  Rohei^ 

What  loveliness  was  felled  with  this  brave  tree 
To  leave  returning  robins  fugitive; 
What  grace  crashed  earthward,  what  lost  melody 
From  branches  where  a  meadow  lark  would  sieve 
Through  a  silver  throat,  the  fountain  of  his  song. 
Upon  these  boughs  each  season's  beauty  lay. 
In  slumber  pale,  but  straight  of  trunk  and  strong; 
Ephemeral  in  spring's  samite  array. 
Here  summer  lacked  no  leaf  to  cool  her  shade. 
And  autumn  burned  a  riotous  color  chart. 
When,  after  its  bright  zenith,  leaves  were  grayed. 
Still  amber  and  vermihon  lit  the  heart. 
Seeing  the  winter  fruit  no  limb  had  lost, 
Awaiting  final  favor  from  the  frost. 


Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  2 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her  fam- 
ily, is  left  a  widow  with  four  children  to 
care  for  and  support.  Courageously,  she 
takes  inventory  of  her  resources — a  home, 
poorly  furnished  and  not  paid  for,  and 
$1.19  in  cash. 

SOMEONE  knocked  at  the 
front  door.  The  children, 
Hke  a  covey  of  quail,  went 
with  her  to  answer  it.  It  was  the 
neighbor  who  had  built  the  fire  for 
his  children.  He  was  carrying  a 
stuffed  flour  sack,  which  he  swung 
down  from  his  shoulders.  "It's 
navy  beans.  Got  a  cousin  who 
brought  me  down  a  couple  of  sacks 
of  'em.  He  grows  'em.  Thought 
you  could  use  'em,  maybe." 

Joanna  smiled  at  his  flushed, 
young  face.  "Thank  you.  I  surely 
could." 

He  went  ahead  of  her  to  the 
kitchen.  "Tell  me  where  to  put 
'em.  Don't  want  to  mess  your  clean 
house.    Behind  the  stove  do?" 

Joanna  nodded.  She  moved  a 
chair  to  make  room. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  He  was 
young  and  ruggedly  built.  Color 
ran  up  into  his  neck.  "Anything  I 
can  do,  Mis'  Niels?" 

Joanna  shook  her  head.  "You're 
right  kind  to  ask,  though." 

When  he  had  gone  the  children 
climbed  back  in  their  places  and  re- 
sumed their  meal.  Penny  stared  at 
the  sack.  "I  guess  we'll  get  a  thou- 
sand suppers  out  of  it." 

David  rubbed  his  stomach.  "Bos- 
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ton-baked,  with  molasses  .  .  .  ThatV 
what  Daddy  liked." 

Penny  buttered  her  bread.  "Dad- 
dy said  nobody  could  make  Boston- 
baked  like  Mommy.  Daddy  said 
she  was  the  best  cook  in  the  world." 

Joanna,  standing  by  the  stove, 
lifted  her  head.  There  was  a  sud- 
den burning  in  her  breast,  a  roaring 
in  her  ears,  a  breathless  reaching  for 
a  spar.  "Say  that  again,  Penny  .  .  . 
What  your  Daddy  said  .  .  .  about 
my  cooking." 

Penny  nodded  her  head  vigorous- 
ly. "He  wasn't  just  kidding  either. 
Every  time  you  make  Boston-baked 
the  whole  neighborhood  walks  by 
just  to  smell  the  delicious  smell. 
Mrs.  Smith  says  so.    She  told  me." 

Hope  leaped  like  flame  in  Joanna. 
She  opened  the  lid  of  the  range  and 
poured  more  coal  into  it.  She 
opened  the  oven  door  and  let  the 
delicious  heat  surge  into  the  kitchen. 
Michael's  head  was  nodding.  She 
went  to  her  bedroom  and  brought 
out  the  rocker,  sat  in  it,  and  held 
Michael  against  her.  This  was  the 
hour  David  had  loved.  He  had  held 
them  cradled  in  his  laughter  and  his 
love.  She  searched  her  mind,  but 
no  story  was  hidden  there.  She 
reached  out  her  arm  and  Sally  cud- 
dled against  her.  Joanna  asked  halt- 
ingly, "Would  you  .  .  .  like  to  hear 
about  when  I  was  a  little  girl?" 

They  shouted  their  delight.  She 
told  the  stories  carefully,  knowing 
she  had  no  magic  of  words  to  make 
the  brooks  and  the  orchards  real,  to 
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make  her  small  adventures  exciting. 
But  they  listened  intently,  and 
suddenly  she  realized  that  they  were 
hanging  on  every  word  she  said  be- 
cause, to  them,  she  was  their  sole 
security.  They  clung  to  that  knowl- 
edge with  all  their  childish  might. 
She  looked  around  at  them.  She 
said,  "There  isn't  any  call  for  us  to 
be  afraid.  We've  got  someone  look- 
ing after  us.  Looking  after  us  good. 
We'll  say  our  prayers  and  we'll 
make  out  famous.  Someday— some- 
day, we'll  have  a  piano,  even." 

"A  piano!"  They  stared  at  her 
with  round,  awed  eyes.  "A  real 
one?" 

She  nodded.  'Tor  Penny  to  play 
for  us." 

pENNY'S  frail  fingers  danced  on 
the    table    edge.      'Tike    this. 
Mother.     Watch.      Fll    play    like 
this." 

They  went  to  bed,  ecstatically 
happy,  talking  back  and  forth  about 
the  day  when  a  piano  would  be  en- 
throned in  the  front  room. 

Joanna  washed  the  dishes,  rinsed 
the  towels,  and  hung  them  by  the 
stove.  She  opened  the  sack  and 
poured  beans  into  a  pan.  Her  fin- 
gers were  shaking.  It  seemed  sudden- 
ly a  preposterous  idea.  Shyness  was 
an  enemy  that  marched  into  her 
body,  scattering  the  courage  of  her 
heart,  the  half-formed  plans  in  her 
mind.  She  fought  the  enemy  with 
all  her  strength.  She  sorted  the 
beans  into  the  large  canning  kettle, 
poured  water  over  them.  She  looked 
in  the  icebox  and  cupboards.  Salt 
pork?  She  had  enough.  Molasses? 
A  gallon  of  it,  brown  sugar,  and 
mustard  .  .  .  everything. 

She  took   the  alarm   clock  from 


the  top  of  the  stove,  set  it  for  four 
o'clock  and  carried  it  to  her  bed- 
room. She  looked  at  the  bed  and 
grief  rocked  her.  She  went  to  the 
children's  room  and  lifted  the  sleep- 
ing Michael  from  his  place  beside 
David.  She  carried  him  to  her  bed, 
undressed,  and  slipped  in  beside 
him.  He  was  warm  and  soft  and 
heavy,  his  hand  sweet  as  warm  silk 
under  her  lips.  Her  tears  fell  on  his 
face  and  he  stirred  and  turned  to 
her,  cuddling  his  head  under  her 
chin.    After  awhile  she  slept. 

The  shrill  of  the  alarm  clock 
dragged  her  from  sleep.  She  rose 
and  dressed,  covered  Michael  more 
closely,  and  went  out  to  the  kitchen. 
It  was  cold.  She  hugged  David's 
gray  sweater  around  her  shoulders 
while  she  made  the  fire.  She  held 
her  hands  over  the  cold  stove.  The 
wood  crackled  and  the  smell  of  its 
burning  made  a  fragrance  in  the 
room.  She  closed  the  doors  to  the 
bedroom  and  the  front  room.  There 
were  pale  stars  in  the  black  sky 
when  she  went  out  for  another  scut- 
tle of  coal.  She  put  the  beans  on 
top  of  the  range  to  cook  until  the 
skins  should  split  while  she  looked 
for  cans  that  would  do  for  Boston 
brown  bread. 

At  six  she  opened  the  oven  door 
and  struggled  to  force  the  giant  ket- 
tle of  beans  and  brown  sugar,  salt 
pork  and  molasses,  onions  starred 
with  whole  cloves,  into  the  oven. 
She  made  it  with  an  effort,  but 
burned  her  arm. 

"Land  sakes  o'  Goshen!"  declared 
a  voice  behind  her.  ''Jo^n^^^  Niels! 
Whatever  are  you  doing?" 

Joanna  turned  guiltily.  ''Why, 
hello,  Mis'  Smith.  I  was  .  .  .  was 
.  .  .  just  trying  out  an  idea  of  mine." 
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ABIGAIL  Smith  was  short  and 
feather-pillow  round.  She  had 
beautiful  white  hair  that  gave  her  an 
air  of  aristoeracy,  bringing  to  Jo- 
anna's mind  the  remembrance  of 
powdered  wigs  and  curtsies  and  bil- 
lowing skirts.  Her  eyes  were  a 
bright  sparkling  brown,  her  skin  was 
lined,  but  Joanna  loved  to  look  at 
her,  finding  her  beautiful. 

Abigail  Smith  was  puffing.  '1 
came  through  the  back  way,  leaning 
under  that  fence  always  gets  me. 
But  I  couldn't  hold  back  any  long- 
er. I  been  watching  you  since  crack 
o'  dawn."  She  eyed  the  oven  door. 
''What  were  you  puttin'  in  that 
oven?" 

"Beans,"  Joanna  said,  laughter  a 
pale  ghost  in  her  voice,  as  she 
watched  her  visitor's  astonished  eyes 
go  from  covered  dish  to  cake  pan, 
to  half-eaten  pie.  "It's  not  for  us. 
Folks  brought  us  enough  to  last  the 
week." 

Abigail  Smith  unwrapped  her 
hands  from  her  apron  and  came  to 
stand  before  the  range.  "Then  who 
for?  What  you  making  a  batch 
o'  beans  that  size  for?" 

Joanna  measured  oatmeal  into  the 
boiling  v/ater.  She  avoided  her 
neighbor's  eye.  "I  had  a  thought 
.  .  .  maybe  I  could  sell  them.  Folks 
say  they  never  tasted  Boston-baked 
like  mine." 

"You're  the  best  cook  in  this 
ward!"  Abigail  averred,  "Every- 
body's crazy  about  your  cooking." 

"It's  all  I  know,"  Joanna  said. 
"It  ...  it  just  has  to  work." 

Abigail  opened  the  oven  door 
and  sniffed  appreciatively.  "Well, 
maybe  you  can  do  it.  How  do  you 
plan  to  go  about  it?" 

Joanna,  setting  the  table,  stumb- 
led out  her  ideas. 


Abigail  shook  her  head.  "Maybe 
you  can  do  it.  But,  this  depression, 
nobody's  making  out.  Maybe  you 
should  better  have  saved  your 
beans." 

"I've  got  to  try  it,"  Joanna  cried. 
"I  just  can't  sit  and  do  nothing." 

"You  can  go  on  relief,  like  the 
rest  of  us." 

"No."  Joanna's  mouth  set  stub- 
bornly.   "No." 

Abigail  rolled  her  hands  in  her 
apron.  "Well,  maybe  if  I  had  chil- 
dren, I'd  feel  like  you  do.  Children 
make  a  difference."  After  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  she  added.  "I'm  right 
proud  of  you.  Leastways  you'll  go 
down  fighting." 

Joanna  smiled  crookedly,  "But 
you  think  I'll  go  down." 

Abigail  turned  to  the  door.  "List- 
en, I  have  to  go  now.  Henry  will  be 
getting  up  in  a  minute,  but  there's 
no  call  for  you  to  drag  things  around 
in  little  David's  wagon.  I'll  drive 
you  around  in  that  old  Model  T  of 
ours.  You'll  be  able  to  carry 
more." 

Joanna's  face  flushed  in  gratitude. 
"That's  nice,  right  nice  of  you." 

Her  hand  on  the  door,  Abigail 
paused.  "Why  don't  you  make  up 
a  batch  of  your  good  bread?  I'll 
bake  it  in  my  oven.  It's  got  heat 
in  it  going  to  waste.  People  ought 
to  like  that  bread  of  yours." 

Joanna  stirred  the  oatmeal  im- 
patiently.   "I'll  do  that." 

"You  just  come  any  time  ...  If 
I  get  done  with  my  work  I'll  come 
over  and  help.  What  do  you  plan 
to  carry  the  beans  in?" 

Joanna  looked  wildly  about  the 
kitchen.  "I  never  thought  of  that." 

Abigail's  smile  was  smug,  "I 
thought  of  something  myself,  just 
standing  here,  I  thought,  now  why 
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can't  she  carry  them  in  fruit  jars? 
I  have  'em  and  to  spare." 

Joanna  sagged  in  rehef.  "You're 
wonderful." 

''Smarter  than  a  lot  of  folks  give 
me  credit  for  .  .  ."  The  kitchen 
door  slammed  on  Abigail's  com- 
placent back. 

nPHERE  was  a  sudden  stirring 
from  the  bedroom  and  the  chil- 
dren stumbled  out,  carrying  their 
clothes.  They  hunched  around  the 
warmth  of  the  range.  Their  faces 
were,  bleak. 

Joanna's  heart  cried  out,  seeing 
them,  remembering  how  David  had 
made  the  mornings  joyous.  How  he 
had  tumbled  them  out  of  bed  and 
brought  them  in  triumph  to  the 
kitchen,  as  though  his  waking  them 
up  was  something  of  a  miracle.  How 
he  had  teased  Penny  until  she  had 
eaten  the  hated  hot  cereal,  not  rea- 
lizing that  she  did. 

Now  they  whimpered  like  wet 
kittens. 

''And  guess  what  we're  having  for 
breakfast  today?"  Joanna  pushed 
the  cereal  haughtily  to  the  back  of 
the  stove. 

"What?"  They  looked  at  her 
through  tear-filled  eyes. 

"Hot  cakes!"  She  trumpeted  the 
word,  forcing  triumph  into  it.  "Hot- 
cakes  and  syrup!" 

Michael  took  up  her  cry.  He 
jumped  up  and  down.  "Hottakes! 
Hottakes!" 

Penny  laughed  to  hear  him  and 
presently  David  laughed,  too. 

Joanna  made  the  bread  dough 
while  they  ate,  and  put  it  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  She  sent  David  and 
Penny  to  school,  standing  with 
Michael  and  Sally  on  the  front 
porch  to  wave  them  goodbye.  Then 
she  sent  the  two  smallest  to  play  in 


the  tiny,  fenced  back  yard  and  went 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

Abigail  came  at  eleven  with  a  bas- 
ket of  bottles.  She  helped  Joanna 
sterilize  them.  She  peered  over  her 
shoulder  when  Joanna  took  out  the 
giant  pan  of  beans.  "I  declarq!  Did 
you  ever  smell  anything  so  delicious! 
Um-m-m!" 

Joanna  found  the  tin  cup  and 
poured  the  steaming  brown  beans 
into  the  bottles.  She  stacked  them 
in  a  row  on  the  table  and  stepped 
back  to  look  at  them.  She  frowned. 
"But  they're  so  ...  .  drab.  They 
ought  to  look  gay  and— special." 

Abigail  nodded.  "That's  what  la- 
bels do  to  things." 

Joanna  went  to  her  bedroom  and 
came  back  with  a  spool  of  yellow 
ribbon.  "Bought  it  for  Penny's  hair 
.  .  .  always  liked  a  bit  of  yellow 
against  that  dark  brown.  She  took 
the  scissors  from  their  nail  above 
the  sink  and  cut  the  ribbon  in 
lengths.  She  tied  a  bow  around 
the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

"Right  cute,"  Abigail  said.  "It 
does  give  them  a  lift." 

"Wait  a  minute."  Joanna  ran  out- 
doors to  the  maple  tree  by  the  fence 
and  gathered  a  handful  of  flaming 
leaves.  She  took  them  to  the  sink, 
washed  them,  dried  them  on  a  dish 
towel  and  slipped  the  stems  through 
the  bows.  The  effect  brought  de- 
lighted smiles  to  Abigail. 

"Now!  Will  you  look  at  that! 
Smart!    They  look  smart  as  paint." 

Joanna  was  silent,  putting  the 
bottles  in  a  laundry  basket,  a  baby 
blanket  between  layers.  Abigail 
went  for  the  car  and  drove  back, 
the  motor  chugging  and  protesting. 

"I  put  the  bread  in  the  back," 
she  shouted.  "I  put  it  in  wax  paper 
for  you." 
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JOANNA  ran  to  the  bedroom, 
^  flung  off  the  faded  pink  ging- 
ham and  reached  for  the  navy  blue. 
She  pulled  on  stockings,  slipped  in- 
to her  good  shoes,  and  stared  at  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  Her  hair!  She 
brushed  it  behind  her  ears  and 
forced  the  short  ends  into  a  roll.  She 
stared  at  herself.  Her  eyes  looked 
too  large  and  brilliant  and  anxious. 
Her  mouth  was  pale.  She  fumbled 
for  a  lipstick,  applied  it  hastily,  and 
rushed  back  to  the  kitchen.  She 
called  Michael  and  Sally,  got  them 
in  and  out  of  the  bathroom,  and 
then,  with  Abigail's  help,  carried 
the  basket  to  the  back  seat  of  the 
car. 

The  fear  within  her  grew  larger 
with  every  block  that  brought  them 
nearer  to  town.  All  right,  she 
thought,  Fm  afraid.  But  I  can't 
let  that  stop  me.  I  can'"t  just  quit 
with  all  the  food  I've  made.  I've 
got  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I've  got  to 
try.  What  more  can  folks  do  than 
say  "no?"  I've  been  said  ''no,"  to, 
lots  of  times.  She  looked  back  at 
Michael  and  Sally  jolting  in  the 
back  seat,  babbling  their  delight 
over  the  ride  and  the  sights.  They 
have  no  one  but  me.  It  just  has 
to  go. 


But  when  at  last  Abigail  found  a 
parking  place  before  the  building 
that  housed  the  railroad  office,  Jo- 
anna could  hardly  force  her  legs  out 
of  the  car. 

Abigail  was  nervous,  too.  "Now 
don't  feel  bad  if  they  don't  buy.  I'll 
take  good  care  of  the  youngsters." 

Joanna  nodded.  She  lifted  jars  of 
beans,  loaves  of  brown  and  white 
bread  into  a  picnic  basket  that  al- 
ready held  the  paper  plates  and  nap- 
kins and  spoons  that  had  taken 
ninety  cents  of  her  small  hoard.  She 
covered  them  all  with  a  white  linen 
napkin,  and  straightened  and 
looked  at  Abigail.  "I'll  make  out," 
she  said  through  dry  lips.  "I'll  make 
out  fine." 

"It's  just  five  minutes  to  twelve. 
You'll  catch  them  at  a  good  time." 

Joanna  crossed  the  sidewalk  to 
the  door.  The  prayer  within  her 
had  so  loud  a  cry,  she  wondered  that 
the  passersby  did  not  pause  to  hear 
....  please  help  me  ....  You  know 
I  can't  do  anything  without  you. 
You  know  I'm  nothing  but  a  farm 
girl,  not  brought  up  to  do  anything 
but  cook  and  bake.  You  know 
about  my  children.  Help  me  now, 
please." 

(To  be  continued) 


QJrontier 

C.  Cameron  Johns 

Bind  the  continents  together, 
Bridge  the  rivers,  span  the  skies — 
Yet  too  deep  for  mortal  daring 
Is  the  measure  of  your  eyes. 

Wrest  the  secret  of  the  ages 
From  the  star,  the  sea,  the  stone; 
One  mystery  lies  beyond  the  solving — 
Your  heart  that  beats  against  my  own. 


(R, 


osemary 

Beatrice  ICnowJton  Ekman 

Not  the  bitter  word  would  I  remember 
After  the  lapse  of  years, 
When  life  approaches  bleak  December 
Bereft  of  healing  tears. 

But    the   words    of   love   that   you   have 

spoken 
Burning  with  spirit  flame. 
Will  weld  a  chain  of  trust  unbroken 
Until  you  call  my  name. 


The  Dress 


Fay  Tailock 
Part  II 


JANIE  did  not  put  the  dress  on 
until  the  others  had  finished 
their  makeup  and  gone  on 
stage.  At  the  dress  rehearsal  she 
had  worn  her  blue  rayon  print;  the 
girls  had  looked  at  her  as  if  to  say, 
*7ust  what  we  expected."  Tonight 
she  was  feverish  with  excitement  as 
she  slipped  the  billowy  organdy  over 
her  shoulders  and  let  her  hair  down 
from  the  makeup  band.  A  friend 
at  the  beauty  parlor  had  shampooed 
her  hair  that  afternoon,  giving  it  a 
golden  rinse  and  an  end  curl.  Now 
it  formed  a  shining  halo  for  her 
face.  Her  eyes  were  bright,  her 
lips  the  color  of  the  cherries  at  her 
belt. 

''Why,  Fm  beautiful!"  Janie  mar- 
velled as  she  faced  the  mirror.  She 
said  it  humbly,  even  fearfully.  Step- 
ping onto  the  stage  as  she  had  been 
taught,  her  small  head  high  on  her 
slender  neck,  she  was  graceful  and 
startling.  The  two  boys  who  were 
to  pull  the  curtain  saw  her  first. 
Their  popping  eyes  were  all  Janie 
needed.  When  the  others  saw  her 
there  was  ecstasy  in  her  smile.  The 
ebullient  youths  who  had  been  pa- 
rading in  their  rented  dinner  jackets 
stopped  still;  the  girls  were  too 
startled  to  speak. 

John  Rons  exploded  the  silence. 
Advancing  towards  Janie,  he  took 
both  her  hands  and  said,  ''Oh,  boy, 
can  I  kiss  you  tonight!" 

'Tlaces!"  called  Miss  Ardman. 

The  play  had  a  fast,  smooth  pace. 
When  Janie  moved  or  spoke,  or  even 
raised  her  hand,   she  stole     every 


scene.  The  sense  of  power  made 
her  voice  lilting,  her  laughter  gay. 
She  felt  the  exaltation  of  complete 
fulfillment  when  it  was  over.  Yet 
there  was  one  more  pleasure  to 
come,  a  dance  in  the  gymnasium. 
Janie  knew  what  she  was  to  do: 
place  the  dress  carefully  in  the  zip- 
pered  bag  before  she  removed  the 
grease  paint.  Miss  Ardman,  how- 
ever, was  conspicuously  absent. 

"Her  boy  friend  came  from  the 
City,"  Janice  whispered  in  answer 
to  Janie's  question.  "She  didn't 
even  know  he  was  coming  and  is 
she  excited!  She  said  to  take  off  all 
our  makeup  before  the  dance.  But 
we're  not  going  to." 

Janie  watched  the  other  girls  leave 
the  stage,  their  faces  gaudy  as  par- 
rots. She  started  to  remove  the 
dress,  her  hands  pausing  in  midair 
to  admire  herself  again  in  the  mirror. 
After  the  sensation  she  had  made 
tonight,  she  couldn't  go  to  the  dance 
unless  she  wore  the  dress.  It  was 
made  for  dancing.  She  could  see 
herself  floating  like  a  transparent 
cloud,  the  frosty  white  skirt  with 
its  red  dots  billowing  behind  her,  her 
hair  blown  back. 

Didn't  Miss  Ardman  have  her 
fiance,  an  ex-flyer  who  was  going 
to  be  a  doctor?  She  didn't  need  the 
dress  tonight.  Janie  let  her  hands 
slide  to  her  sides.  Then  quickly,  as 
if  some  one  were  waiting  for  her, 
she  removed  part  of  her  makeup, 
enough  from  her  lips  to  make  them 
look  natural,  a  little  from  her  cheeks. 
Carefully  she  wiped  at  the  beading 
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on  her  lashes.  Satisfied,  she  went 
towards  the  gymnasium. 

One  of  the  side  doors  was  open. 
She  waited  outside  until  the  music 
started.  But  she  was  a  second  too 
early.  Across  the  floor  she  saw  the 
startled  eyes  of  Miss  Ardman.  That 
lady  in  her  black  tailored  suit  had 
her  hand  on  the  arm  of  her  fiance, 
ready  to  dance.  The  fiance  was  a 
tall,  fair  young  man  with  glasses. 
He  had  a  handsome,  serious  face, 
the  kind  of  face  a  girl  saw  in  her 
dreams. 

Involuntarily  Janie  stepped  back. 
Miss  Ardman  was  looking  directly 
at  her.  "She's  angry,"  Janie  thought 
as  she  stood  there,  afraid  to  take  the 
little  smile  off  her  face.  What  hap- 
pened next  wasn't  real.  It  was  some- 
thing from  a  story  and  Janie  was  in 
the  story.  Miss  Ardman  spoke  to 
the  tall  man  beside  her.  He  nod- 
ded and  they  came  across  the  dance 
floor,  straight  to  Janie  alone  in  the 
doorway.  And  Miss  Ardman  wasn't 
angry.  Her  eyes  were  kind.  She 
laid  her  warm  hand  on  Janie's  cold 
arm. 

'Tou  look  lovely,  Janie,"  she  said 
in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  others  to 
hear.  'This  is  my  fiance,  Robert 
Fleming.  I  think  he  wants  to  dance 
with  you." 

'T^HE  man  smiled  and  bowed.  ''If 
Janie  will  do  me  the  honor,"  he 
said,  offering  his  arm. 

In  a  quick  rush  of  happiness 
Janie  took  his  arm.  Before  they 
could  move  onto  the  floor,  John 
Rons  came  bounding  up  the  side. 
"This  is  our  dance,  isn't  it  Miss 
Ardman,"  he  asked,  giving  the  teach- 
er a  little  wink.  As  they  followed 
Janie  to  the  floor  he  called,  "The 
next  is  mine,  remember." 


Everyone  in  the  gymnasium  was 
looking  at  her  Janie  was  certain. 
She  could  hear  the  envious  sighs  of 
the  girls  as  they  passed  by  on  the 
crowded  floor.  "How  you  do  rate!" 
Janice  whispered  enviously  as  she 
danced  by.  This  was  only  the  pre- 
lude, the  next  dance  was  with  John. 

She  and  John  were  a  handsome 
sight  and  John  knew  it  and  liked  it. 
"Golly,  Janie,"  he  breathed  into  her 
ear,  holding  her  tighter,  "I  went 
out  like  a  light  when  you  came  on 
the  stage  tonight.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  like  this." 

The  old  Janie  would  have  giggled. 
The  Janie  in  the  dress  was  quiet, 
smiling  mysteriously.  "It's  the  dress 
that  put  you  out,"  she  said  slowly, 
lowering  her  beaded  lashes. 

"No,"  insisted  John.  'That's  only 
part  of  it.  You're  so  different."  He 
sighed  audibly. 

The  sigh  was  meat  to  Janie's 
new  vanity.  "You're  so  used  to 
having  all  the  old  girls  follow  you 
around  that  you've  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  know  anyone  who 
didn't,"  she  told  him,  pouting  pret- 
tily and  withholding  herself.  She 
didn't  even  care  if  he  was  offended. 

John  laughed.  Then  the  waltz 
music  became  swifter  and  John 
started  to  whirl.  She  held  her  head 
back,  as  she  had  pictured  herself. 
Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she 
could  see  the  clouds  of  transparency 
around  her.  Some  of  the  dancers 
left  the  floor  to  watch.  She  closed 
her  eyes,  too  full  of  bliss  to  talk. 

After  the  dance,  John  was  sur- 
rounded by  girls.  They  closed  about 
him,  twittering  and  calling  like 
birds.  Not  for  a  second  was  Janie 
left  alone.  Don  Betger  swaggered 
ahead  to  claim  her.  She  knew  that 
he  had   been   hanging  around   the 
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house,  pestering  her  mother.  Look- 
ing at  him  under  the  glare  of  the 
gymnasium  hghts,  she  saw  him  as 
if  for  the  first  time.  His  clothes  were 
too  flashy,  his  hair  too  long.  His 
mouth  was  weak,  maybe  cruel.  No 
strength  came  from  him.  She  shiv- 
ered as  if  a  cold  wind  had  blown 
into  the  gymnasium. 

"No,  Don,"  she  told  him.  "Fm 
not  dancing  any  more  tonight— not 
with  you  nor  anyone." 

She  watched  his  face  darken  with 
quick  anger  and  was  relieved  when 
he  turned  to  another  girl.  Other 
men  wanted  to  dance  with  her.  She 
could  see  the  invitation  in  their  eyes. 
Two  of  them  started  quickly  towards 
her.  Turning,  she  slipped  out  of 
the  same  side  door  and  ran  in  the 
red  satin  slippers  down  the  drafty 
corridors  to  the  auditorium.  Back  in 
the  dressing  room,  she  washed  her 
hands  and  carefully  removed  the 
dress.  With  relief  she  saw  that 
there  were  no  marks  of  grease  paint 
or  stains.  She  put  on  the  blue  rayon 
and  the  rusty  brown  coat. 

Outside  her  arms  and  hands  felt 
empty,  as  if  something  had  been 
torn  from  them.  She  knew  how 
Cinderella  must  have  felt  standing 
in  her  rags  on  the  palace  steps.  I 
haven't  even  a  glass  slipper  to  re- 
member my  magic  night,  she  told 
herself  as  she  pulled  her  coat  closer. 
Then  she  raced  home. 

r\URING  the  week  following  the 
play  Janie  avoided  Miss  Ard- 
man.  At  the  time  it  had  seemed 
urgent  to  wear  the  dress.  Now  she 
wondered  if  the  smart  thing  would 
not  have  been  to  have  hung  up  the 
dress  and  gone  home.  She  argued 
that  Miss  Ardman  had  not  minded. 
Had  she  not  rushed  over  to  intro- 


duce her  young  man?  Still  Janie 
was  troubled.  There  was  the  matter 
of  a  promise,  given  in  all  honor  and 
broken  rashly. 

There  was  also  another  matter 
facing  Janie.  John  Rons'  smile  had 
been  more  than  warm  the  first  Mon- 
day after  the  play.  Without  hesi- 
tation he  had  started  for  Janie's 
seat.  Instead  of  making  room  for 
him,  she  had  slid  across  the  aisle  to 
Amy  Huff.  After  that  she  had  care- 
fully avoided  John.  She  was  not 
yet  ready  to  meet  him. 

The  Flower  Ball  came  on  the  first 
Friday  in  May.  Although  it  was  a 
town  dance,  excitement  as  eager  and 
warm  as  spring  itself  ran  through 
the  school.  Don  came  to  town 
Thursday  night;  Janie  avoided  him 
by  spending  the  night  with  Amy. 
When  any  of  the  girls  asked  her  if 
she  were  going  to  the  dance  she  said, 
''Oh,  sure."  Miss  Ardman's  face 
was  glowing,  a  dead  giveaway  that 
Robert  Fleming  was  coming. 

After  school  Janie  scrubbed  the 
kitchen.  '1  don't  see  why  you  do  a 
thing  like  this  when  you  ought  to 
be  resting  for  the  dance,"  Mrs.  Carl- 
son complained. 

'Tm  not  going  to  any  old  dance!" 
Janie  flung  the  words  at  her  as  she 
vanked  out  the  kitchen  drawers. 

''What's  got  into  you  the  last  few 
days?  Ever  since  that  play  you've 
gone  around  here  either  sulking  or 
pouting.    I  don't  understand." 

"Can't  you  leave  me  alone?"  Jan- 
ie demanded,  her  voice  growing 
shrill.  She  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

After  the  youngest  children  were 
put  to  bed,  her  father  and  mother 
left  for  the  dance.  They  would  not 
stay  long,  Janie  knew,  just  long 
enough  to  chat  with  their  neighbors, 
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see  the  decorations  and  spring  dress-  fessed,  '1  knew  what  a  low  thing  I 

es.      She    waited    until    they    were  had  done.    You  could  have  shamed 

safely  gone  before  she  put  on  her  me  there  before  everyone  and  made 

brown   coat  and  walked  aimlesslly  me  hate  myself  and  you.  But  you 

towards  town.  didn't.     You  acted  as  if  you  were 

Stopping  before  the  big  house  of  proud  Fd  worn  your  dress." 

red  brick,  she  peered  over  the  hedge  ''I  had  a  lot  of  confidence  in  you, 

into  the  living  room.    There  was  a  Janie.     I  knew  you  would  tell  me 

side  window  with  a  lifted  shade.  Yes,  about  it." 

it  was   Miss  Ardman,   still   in   her  The  coldness  and  hardness  were 

brown  school  dress.     She  had  her  gone  from  Janie's  body,  leaving  it 

hair  down  in  a  long  bob,  looking  light  and  relaxed.     Her  tears  came 

very  young,  not  like  a  school  teach-  again,  not  the  wrenching  sobs,  but 

er  at  all.     She    sat    there,    neither  easy  ones.     ''Don't  stop  me,"  she 

reading    nor    sewing.    When    Janie  protested.     'Tm   so   happy."     She 

rang    the    doorbell,    Miss    Ardman  felt  clean  and  good.     "I  wanted  to 

came,  her  eyes  red,  as  if  she  had  come  to  you  but  I  didn't  have  the 

been  crying.  courage." 

''You  didn't  stay  home  from  the  "You  came  at  the  right  time," 
dance  because  I  spoiled  things  by  her  teacher  told  her.  "I  was  in  a 
wearing  your  dress?"  Janie  blurted  low  state  myself.  This  afternoon 
out  the  words,  her  voice  thick,  when  I  came  home  to  curl  my  hair 
When  they  were  out  she  leaned  and  rest,  I  got  a  telephone  call  from 
against  the  door  jamb,  trembling  Robert's  landlady.  She  said  he  had 
with  relief  that  she  had  said  them.  the  flu,  but  that  he  had  been  plan- 
Miss  Ardman  pulled  her  inside  ning  to  come  right  up  until  this 
the  door.  "No,"  she  said.  "That's  afternoon  when  she  put  him  to 
not  the  reason,  although  when  I  bed."  She  smiled  ruefully  at  Janie. 
first  saw  you  come  into  the  dance,  "For  awhile  I  almost  thought  he 
I  felt  like  doing  just  that."  wasn't  ill.    I  was  so  disappointed." 

The  barrier  between  student  and 

ANIE  began  to    cry.     "I    didn't  teacher  was   gone.     "Why,"   Janie 

mean  to  break  my  promise,"  she  cried,  shocked  into  speech,  "teachers 

said  between  sobs.     "I   felt  like  I  are  human,  just  like  anyone  else!" 

had  to  wear  that  dress  to  the  dance  She    laughed    with    Miss    Ardman. 

or  I  would  die.     I  guess  there's  no  Clasping  her  hands  over  her  knees, 

use    telling    you    how    sorry    and  she  confided,   "I  wanted  to  go  to 

ashamed  I  am."  this  dance  so  bad  my  skin  hurt.  But 

"That's  the  best  thing  you  can  I  wasn't  going  with  Don  Betger  and 

do,"  Miss  Ardman  told  her,  wiping  no  one  else  asked  me."     Avoiding 

Janie's  eyes  and  nose  with  her  own  Miss  Ardman's  surprised  look,  she 

handkerchief.     She  drew  Janie  into  said,  "After  I  wore  the  dress  I  knew 

the  living  room  and  sat  beside  her  I  could  never  go  with  him  again." 

on  the  couch.  "Then   the  week   of  misery  was 

The    tension    of    the   past   week  worth  it,"  Miss  Ardman  said  gently, 

ebbed  from  Janie.    "When  I  looked  "You  can  do  better  things  than  go 

out  there  and  saw  you,"  she  con-  with  Don." 
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Janie's  stifled  yearnings  and  re- 
sentments stirred  within  her.  "I 
want  to  do  better  things,  but  I  don't 
know  how."  She  looked  down  at 
her  hands  while  Miss  Ardman  stared 
at  the  carpet. 

Suddenly  she  jumped  up,  facing 
Janie.  'There's  just  one  thing  for 
you  to  do,"  she  said  with  determina- 
tion. 

Everything  had  been  hopeless  for 
so  long,  Janie  felt  none  of  her  teach- 
er's enthusiasm.  "What  is  it?"  she 
asked,  not  moving. 

Miss  Ardman  became  a  school 
teacher  again.  "Ordinarily,"  she  said 
in  her  clear,  precise  voice,  "I  don't 
think  that  a  college  education  is  the 
sum  total  of  life.  People  can  be  just 
as  happy,  just  as  useful— that  is, 
some  people.  But  for  you,  Janie,  I 
think  it  is  the  quickest  and  best 
way." 

Janie  slumped  against  the  sofa. 
"I've  got  about  as  much  chance  of 
going  to  college  as  you  have  of  being 
queen  of  England,"  she  said. 

Miss  Ardman's  eyes  were  bright 
with  zeal.  She  sat  by  Janie's  side, 
her  voice  as  sharp  as  a  new  blade. 
"I'd  like  to  know  why  you  can't  go 
to  college.  No,"  she  commanded, 
hfting  her  hand.  "Don't  tell  me!  I 
know  all  the  answers  you  have  and 
there  isn't  one  that's  valid!  All  I 
want  to  know  is,  does  it  mean 
enough  to  you  to  go?" 

"Of  course  I  want  to  go,  but  how 
can  a  girl  like  me  do  it?" 

"That's  the  whole  trouble,  a  girl 
like  you!"  Miss  Ardman  snapped 
off  each  word  and  thrust  it  scorn- 
fully at  Janie.  "What's  wrong  with 
a  girl  like  you?  You  feel  sorry  for 
yourself.  It  isn't  because  you  are 
poor.  It's  because  you  think  you  are. 


That's  what's  holding  you  back! 
Don't  you  know,  Janie,"  she  ejacu- 
lated, "poverty  is  no  disgrace!  It's 
just  an  inconvenience.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  get  rid  of  the  inconveni- 
ence." 

"I  know,"  Janie  acknowledged. 
"I  ought  to  get  away  from  Ronsville 
long  enough  to  show  people  I  can 
do  something.  Here  I'm  just  Janie 
Carlson  in  an  old  brown  coat." 

"That's  why  college  is ,  the  best 
way  for  you.  It  will  polish  those 
rough  edges  and  open  the  way  to  a 
new  life— for  you  and  for  your  fam- 
ily." Miss  Ardman  was  on  her  feet 
now,  pulling  Janie  with  her. 

"It's  easy,  really,"  she  said  as  they 
went  upstairs.  Inside  her  room  she 
pulled  out  a  last  year's  blue  linen 
dress.  Obediently  Janie  put  it  on 
and  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror  while 
Miss  Ardman  arranged  her  hair. 

"Now  smile,"  Miss  Ardman  said, 
"as  if  you  expected  people  to  like 
you." 

"Could  I  be  like  that  always?" 
Janie  asked  as  the  two  girls  watched 
her  face  in  the  mirror. 

ly/flSS  Ardman  had  an  answer.  "I 
have  friends  who  would  be 
downright  glad  to  have  you  live 
with  them.  You  could  help  with 
the  dishes  and  stay  with  the  chil- 
dren when  necessary.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  they  would  pay  you 
extra  to  give  you  spending  money. 
I'll  write  tomorrow,  but  I  know  we 
can  call  it  settled." 

''There's  tuition  and  books,"  Janie 
reminded  her. 

"Let  me  think,"  Miss  Ardman  re- 
plied, tightening  her  lips.  "I  believe 
we  can  manage  that  too.  There  are 
scholarships  to  help  girls  like  you. 
If  we  go  about  it  the  right  way,  Fm 
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sure  we  can  get  one.    All  you  need  promise  of  flowers.     It  smells  just 

now  is  money  for  clothes."  She  gave  like  I  feel,  she  thought. 

Janie's  cheek  a  triumphant  pat.  'There  will  be  times,  Janie,  lots 

"I  do  baby  sitting,  but  it  doesn't  of  times  when  you  will  be  all  alone 

pay  much  in  Ronsville.  People  have  in  this  thing.    Will  you  have  the 

too  many  relatives."  fortitude  for  it?" 

"A   pretty   girl   like  you,"   Miss        Janie  threw  back  her  head,  feel- 

Ardman  deliberated,  a  critical  look  ing  a  surge  of  strength  through  her 

in  her  eyes,  ''shouldn't  have  trouble  body.    It  was  the  strength  of  a  per- 

getting  higher  paid  work."  She  gave  son  who  suddenly  understands  hiiii- 

Janie  a   thorough  inspection  from  self.    She  thought  of  John  Rons.  He 

her  curling  bob  to  her  pumps  with  did  not  seem  so  important  tonight, 

the  run-over  heels.  Her  mouth  still  Soon  she  could  meet  him  on  his 

tight,  she  went  into  her  closet  again  own  grounds.    There  would  be  oth- 

and  emerged  with  a  pair  of  saddle  er  boys,  boys  who  might  mean  more 

leather  sandals,  almost  new  and  a  to  her  than  John, 
fleecy  white  jacket,  slightly  worn  at        "You  haven't  answered  my  ques- 

the  cuffs,  but  personable.  tion,  Janie?"  Miss  Ardman  tightened 

"Now  we'll  go  to  the  drugstore,"  ^^^  ^^Id  on  Janie's  arm. 
she  decided.  "Ernie  Todd  owes  J^"^^  ^^^  "ot  slacken  her  pace, 
me  something  for  all  the  money  I've  ^^^  strength  was  still  there,  flow- 
spent  there  when  I've  been  lonely  ^"g  steadily.  "I  don't  know  how  to 
for  home.  He  told  me  he  was  going  t^^l  y^"'"  she  fmally  answered  m  a 
to  put  a  new  girl  at  the  fountain  as  voice  new  in  its  maturity.  "That 
soon  as  the  tourist  business  picks  up.  morning  you  read  the  cast  of  the 
We'll  save  him  the  trouble  of  look-  play-the  morning  I  was  late  as 
ing  for  one  "  usual— you  made  me  a  little  angry 

Then  her"eyes  caught  the  old  coat,  if  ^t^""^^  ^^  ''''^'?^  \'"^-    ^ 

"Let's  say  goodbye  to  'brownie'  for-  ^""g'^'  y°\  ^^  '"^*  P'='^'"g  ,^" 

ever,"  she  declared  rolling  the  coat  '""'.''"Vt      ^    «™ernbenng    tlie 

into  a  tight  bundle.  T"^/"    ^"^  ""f  ^.^  '  understand 

,  °   ,         .  what  you  were  trying  to  tell  me. 

Oh,  no,    Janie  protested,  reach-  pjo^  thj^  ^ight  on  I'm  going  to  say 

mg  for  the  bundle,    Ma  can  niake  ^^         ^^^  ^y^  risin    ^^  do  the  work 

a  coat  out  of  it  for  one  of  the  kids.  ^f  ^  ^uman  being.'  When  I'm  alone 

"Nobody's  going  to  wear  this  coat  I'm  going  to  remember  those  words 

again,"  Miss  Ardman  said  positively,  and  that  you  had  confidence  in  me 

"We'll  find  a  better  one."  She  gave  about  the  dress." 
the  bundle  a  decisive  throw,  land-         Miss  Ardman  said  nothing,  but 

ing  it  in  the  waste  paper  basket.  Janie  could  see  the  satisfied  look  on 

Janie  felt  a  little  cool  in  the  fleecy  her  face  as  they  turned  under  the 
jacket,  but  light  as  if  her  feet  had  neon  light  and  went  into  the  drug- 
wings.    She  sniffed  the  air  with  its  store. 


^<s^^% 
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Margaret  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 

VISITING  TEACHERS  ACTIVITIES,  NEW  ORGANIZATIONS, 
AND  ANNIVERSARY  SOCIALS 


Photograph  submitted  by  Vida  D.  Brinton 

MARICOPA  STAKE    (ARIZONA)    RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

VISIT  PINE  WARD 

Left  to  right:  Joseph  Famsworth,  high  councilman;  Vida  D.  Brinton,  President, 
Maricopa  Stake  Relief  Society;  Esther  Miller,  Secretary;  Donna  Brinton,  daughter  of 
Sister  Brinton;  Pearl  Brinton,  member  of  stake  Primary  board;  George  Tayrien,  pilot. 

In  describing  this  interesting  trip  over  the  high  mountains  of  Arizona,  Sister  Brin- 
ton writes:  "As  you  probably  know  the  Pine  Ward  is  located  about  120  miles  from 
Mesa.  It  isn't  the  distance — but  the  road — and  what  a  road!  We  were  anxious  to  at- 
tend the  conference,  but  when  we  thought  of  those  winding,  mountainous  roads,  the 
trip  didn't  seem  nearly  so  interesting.  Brother  Rial  Randall  who  is  "airminded"  came 
to  our  aid.  He  said  he  would  make  arrangements  for  those  who  wanted  to  fly  to  make 
the  trip.  This  was  done  and  in  the  party  there  were  eighteen  ....  What  a  delightful 
tripl  The  conference  in  itself  was  an  inspiration,  and  at  noontime  there  was  a  demon- 
stration of  Western  hospitality.  All  the  Pine  Ward  members  met  in  the  park  for  a 
barbecue  luncheon  ....  Such  a  feast  they  servedl" 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mabel  A.  Price 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  STATES  MISSION,  CHEROKEE  (NORTH  CAROLINA) 
BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY  ORGANIZED 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Nancy  Walker;  Second  Counselor  Dorothy  Moles;  Ge- 
neva Sannooke;  President  Nettie  Crow. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Vera  Moles;  Melita  Stud;  Minda  Kahdot;  Nell  Tah- 
quette. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Jane  Whiting;  Lois  Johnson. 

Mabel  A.  Price,  President,  Central  Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports 
the  organization  of  this  first  Relief  Society  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  consisting  of 
ten  members.  The  tribe  to  which  these  women  belong  has  an  annual  fair,  a  state-wide 
attraction  in  North  Carolina  which  is  also  attended  by  thousands  of  people  from  Ten- 
nessee and  neighboring  states.  "The  displays,"  Sister  Price  reports,  "consist  of  farm 
products,  vegetables  and  fruits,  both  fresh  and  canned,  as  well  as  sewing  and  works  of 
art,  just  as  fine,  and  in  some  cases,  finer  than  any  I  have  seen  in  state  fairs." 

Counselor  Kate  Arkansas  was  not  present  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Rose  B.  Astle 

SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  DOWNEY  WARD  VISITING 
TEACHERS  MABCE  100%  RECORD  FOR  1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  O.  Elmer;  Eillene  Pearce;  Second  Counselor  Linda 
McBride;  President  Oralie  Wilkinson;  First  Counselor  Alice  Hill;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lillian  Bergstrom;  LaVema  Skinner;  Hazel  Stohl;  Josephine  Wahlstrom;  Sybl  Roberts. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Emma  Thompson;  Florence  Heath;  Helen  McMurray; 
Lela  Robinson;  Sarah  Durden;  Florence  Evans;  Virginia  Smith;  Goldie  Reese;  Ruth 
Goodwin;  Inez  McBride. 

Rose  B.  Astle  is  president  of  South  Los  Angeles  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ruby  M.  Blake 

HIGHLAND  STAKE  (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),  IMPERIAL  WARD  ANNI- 
VERSARY PAGEANT  "OUR  RELIEF  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  PRESIDENTS/' 

March  20,  1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Annie  C.  Kimball,  author  of  the  pageant;  readers:  Eliza- 
beth Minson,  Mildred  Radler,  Nora  Rigby,  Margaret  Harris;  Josephine  S.  Jones,  Presi- 
dent, Highland  Stake  Rehef  Society;  former  stake  presidents,  Reka  H.  Cummings  and 
Zora  C.  Paulson;  General  President  of  Relief  Society,  Belle  S.  Spafford;  former  general 
president.  Amy  Brown  Lyman;  former  stake  presidents:  Jennie  B.  Duffin  and  NelHe  O. 
Parker;  Lola  Curtis,  former  president.  Imperial  Ward  Relief  Society;  Grace  K.  Can, 
President,  Imperial  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Back  row.  Singing  Mothers  of  Imperial  Ward,  left  to  right:  Una  Nelson;  Lucile 
Hiller;  Charlotte  Rawson;  Elma  Richards;  Helen  Sharp;  Carrie  Anderson;  Anita  Mon- 
son;  Phylhs  Van  Wagoner;  Alice  Francom;  Izora  Hutson;  Veone  Brown. 

This  beautiful  pageant  summarized  the  accomplishments  of  Relief  Society  and 
honored  its  devoted  leaders  past  and  present.  The  Singing  Mothers  provided  special 
music,  featuring  Anita  Monson  and  Alice  Francom  as  soloists. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Goldie  Singleton 

YELLOWSTONE  STAKE   (IDAHO),  TWIN  GROVES  WARD  VISITING 
TEACHERS  MAINTAIN  100%  RECORD  FOR  SIXTEEN  YEARS 

Present  officers  and  visiting  teachers,  front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Vera  Law; 
Bishop  Floyd  Law;  former  Relief  Society  presidents:  Jennie  Young;  Barbara  Goulding; 
Daisy  Peterson;  present  President  Vera  Young;  Leah  Slack. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Alpha  Hathaway;  Emma  Dayton;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Goldie  Singleton;  Levon  Dayton;  Lucretia  Slack;  Second  Counselor  Vera 
Gardener;  Emma  Brower. 

This  high  achievement  goal  was  set  by  former  President  Barbara  Goulding.  Sister 
Slack  has  been  a  visiting  teacher  for  thirty-five  years. 

Elva  Swensen  is  president  of  Yellowstone  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photosrraph  submitted  by  Fern  B.  Powers 

LAKE  VIEW  STAKE  (UTAH),  RIVERDALE  WARD  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY 
HONORING  PAST  PRESIDENTS  AND  VISITING  TEACHERS 

March  16,  1948 

Left  to  right:  present  President  Gladys  M.  Taylor;  Esther  McEntirc;  Florence 
Fife;  Louise  Brown;  Harriet  Cozzens;  Dora  Laker;  Polly  Allen;  Annie  R.  Johnson  (insert). 

The  Riverdale  Ward  Relief  Society  was  organized  in  1872.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  eleven  presidents,  eight  of  whom  are  living. 

Fern  B.  Fowers  is  president  of  Lake  View  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Louesa  R.  McDonald 

NEW  YORK  STAKE,  BROOKLYN  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEMBERS 
DISPLAY  THEIR  WELFARE  WORK 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Maria  W.  Rimmash;  Mathilde  Bethsold;  Lois  Rickett; 
Maria  Weiss;  Auguste  Pegelow;  Wilhelmine  Paetz;  Annie  P.  Clark;  Lilhe  D.  Smith; 
Berta  Stapperfend;  Henriette  Doering. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Elsa  Stecker;  Elly  Bethsold;  Martha  Doempke;  Emma  D. 
Braun,  Secretary;  June  S.  Young,  President;  Helen  Fruehauf,  Second  Counselor;  Wilma 
Z.  Kullick,  First  Counselor;  Zora  P.  Shurtleff;  Dorothy  N.  Rothe. 

Louesa  R.  McDonald  is  president  of  New  York  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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SHELLEY  SI  ARE  (IDAHO),  JAMESTON  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTS  SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION  IN  1908 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Elizabeth  Burke;  Elnora  Cox,  first  president,  who 
held  the  office  for  nine  years  and  resigned  after  her  twelfth  child  was  bom;  Amanda 
Christensen. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Ethel  Fielding  (deceased);  Mabel  Roberts;  Ar- 
della  Park;  Dorothy  Fielding,  present  president. 

Annie  R.  Johnson  is  president  of  Shelley  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Chloe  V.  Stayner 

SEATTLE  STAKE  (WASHINGTON),  BREMERTON  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
ANNIVERSARY  PARTY  AND  BAZAAR,  April  19,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Secretary-Treasurer,  Jennie  Fry;  Second  Counselor  Ethclyn  M.  Lay; 
President  Chloe  V.  Stayner;  First  Counselor  lona  M.  McConkie. 

Bremerton  Ward  was  the  first  in  Seattle  Stake  to  secure  its  complete  Relief  So- 
ciety building  fund  quota,  a  large  amount  of  which  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  quilts  and 
personal  contributions. 

Vera  M.  Leishman  is  president  of  Seattle  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Christie  J.  Smith 

TEXAS-LOUISIANA  MISSION,  NACHITOCHES   (LOUISIANA)   BRANCH 

RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Clara  A.  Methvin,  district  work  meeting  leader;  Evie 
N.  Miller,  Secretary,  Nachitoches  Branch;  Addie  M.  Rogers,,  First  Counselor;  Blanche 
J.  Smith,  President. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Deleanous  P.  Morris;  Eliza  }.  Holt;  Delia  M.  Clark; 
Gladys  M.  Clark. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Agnes  R.  Clark;  Effie  L.  Beck;  Vannie  J.  Rogers;  Vera 
N.  Milam. 

Christie  J.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Martha  W.  Brown 

CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  ST.  LOUIS  (MISSOURI)  BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  SOCIAL  AND  PICNIC 

In  front,  seated,  left  to  right:  Blanche  Lockhead;  Gertrude  Eberhart;  Anna  Wied- 
mann;  Emma  Jean  Kirkham;  Ruth  Phillips,  Vera  Oscarson;  Second  Counselor  Lillian 
Linton;  Secretary  Audrey  Salzmann. 

At  back,  standing,  left  to  right:  Bertha  Ohsiek;  Almeda  Mae  Horton;  Rita  Russell; 
Bertha  Evenson;  Louise  Varone;  Wealtha  Lockhead;  President  Myrtle  Fleckinger;  Anna 
Ayres;  First  Counselor  Flora  Guest. 

Martha  W,  Brown  is  president  of  the  Central  States  Mission  ReUef  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  B.  Steinicke 

ENSIGN  STAKE  (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),  WEST  ENSIGN  WARD 
LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  VISITING  TEACHERS  AND  BUILDING- 
FUND  ACHIEVEMENT,  June  9,   1948 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Florence  Smith;  Irene  Horsley;  Lucy  Baugh;  Garda 
Grant;  Lucy  Berry;  Alice  Steinicke,  President,  Ensign  Stake  Relief  Society;  Marjorie 
C.  Pingree,  First  Counselor,  West  Ensign  Ward  Relief  Society;  May  G.  Clawson,  Presi- 
dent, West  Ensign  Ward  Relief  Society;  Elizabeth  B.  Winters,  Second  Counselor; 
Florence  Johnson,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Ethel  Ray;  Mabel  Famsworth;  Etta  Juellesen; 
Emma  Steen;  Katherine  D.  Piatt. 

Second  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Rachel  G.  Taylor;  Mary  G.  Judd;  Mina  Kin- 
nersley;  Nina  Stayner;  Eva  Baldwin;  Florence  Mitchell;  Grace  Backman;  Bertha  Ed- 
wards; Emma  Sorenson;  Claire  Roberts;  Frances  Seeley;  Amy  Grover;  Florence 
Hyde;  Le  Del  Woodley;  Mae  Shuster;  Naomi  Y.  James;  Roselda  Ashton;  Kate  Stayner. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Eleanor  W.  Young;  Vera  Chipman;  Louise 
Christensen;  Mildred  Sloan;  Ethel  Young;  Mabel  Wright;  Ruth  Cutler;  Gwen  Shurt- 
liff;  Celest  Billeter;  Anna  Midgley;  Florence  Simmons;  Genieve  Holbrook;  Mae  By- 
water;  Luenda  Hagen;  Inez  Belnap. 


CALIFORNIA  MISSION,  RIDGECREST  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Laurel  Fifield,  organist;  Lauree  Andreason,  Secre- 
tary; Elizabeth  Elliott,  Second  Counselor;  Helen  Harris,  President;  Esther  Zilkey,  First 
Counselor;  Bessie  Fox;  Lillian  Snyder. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Edythe  Maughan;  Lorene  Chadburn;  Delma 
Werie;  Catherine  Childs;  LaPriel  Reed;  Celestia  Shorb;  Nadine  Jones;  Sylvia  Dyer; 
Grace  Harrell. 

Vivian  R.  McConkie  is  president  of  the  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted   by  Lula  P.  Child 

WESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  BRIDGEPORT  BRANCH    (NEBRASKA)    RE- 
LIEF SOCIETY  MEMBERS  WEARING  DRESSES  WHICH  THEY 
MADE  IN  THEIR  SEWING  PROJECT 

Left  to  right:  Cecelia  G.  Wilcox  and  baby;  Eva  Baird;  Secretary  Melissa  M.  Smith; 
First  Counselor  Mary  E.  Gilbert;  President  Mary  Sue  Chase;  Second  Counselor  Mary 
L.  Meglemire;  Vera  J.  Eddings;  Beryle  Fitzgarrold;  Elsie  Wilcox;  Roxie  M.  Baird. 

Sister  Lula  P.  Child,  President,  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that 
this  little  group  of  women  has  raised  $725.63  during  the  year.  They  are  a  happy  and 
energetic  group,  eager  and  willing  to  carry  out  Relief  Society  projects. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Alberta  O.  Doxey 

EASTERN  STATES  MISSION,  PHILADELPHIA   (PENNSYLVANIA)   BRANCH 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Counselor  Edith  Clark;  President  Elsa  Graham;  Counselor 
Lillian  Nielson;  Alberta  O.  Doxey,  former  President,  Eastern  States  Mission  Relief 
Society. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Secretary  Ila  Larson;  Carrie  Obendorpher;  Gertrude 
Obendorpher. 

Georgia  R.  Livingston  is  now  president  of  the  Eastern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


LESSON 


DEPARTMENT 


cJheology^ — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  16— ^'From  Sunshine  to  Shadow" 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Chiist,  Chapter  24,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 
For  Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 

Objective:  To  follow  the  Savior  in  his  final  preparation  for  the  supreme  sacrifice 
and  show  how  he  prepared  his  apostles  for  their  great  missions. 

Note:  All  quotations  which  are  not  followed  by  references  are  taken  from  the  text 
Jesus  the  Chiist. 


WHATEVER  transpired  during 
the  transfiguration,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Jesus  knew  when  he  came 
down  from  the  holy  mountain  that 
he  must  prepare  for  the  consum- 
mation of  his  earthly  ministry.  He 
had  received  the  transcendent  as- 
surance that  his  Father  was  well 
pleased.  He  had  felt  again  the  glory 
of  heaven  and  had  conversed  with 
two  of  his  own  "divinely-appointed 
ministers."  To  his  pure  soul  it  must 
have  been  disturbing  to  know  that 
he  must  go  back  for  a  time  to  unbe- 
lieving and  wicked  people  and  final- 
ly descend  into  the  'Valley  of  hu- 
miliation and  death."  With  sub- 
lime courage  he  faced  the  ordeal. 

Healing  of  a  Youthful  Maniac 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  he 
found  his  other  apostles  and  a  mul- 
titude of  people.  One  of  the  multi- 
tude had  a  sorely  afflicted  son.  This 
man  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  Savior 
and  said: 


Master,  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my 
son,  which  hath  a  dumb  spirit;  And  where- 
soever he  taketh  him,  he  teareth  him:  and 
he  foameth,  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth, 
and  pineth  away:  and  I  spake  to  thy  di- 
sciples that  they  should  cast  him  out;  and 
they  could  not  (Mark  9:17-18). 

The  failure  of  the  disciples  to  heal 
the  afflicted  youth  had  brought  up- 
on them  criticism.  The  unbelieving 
scribes  had  ridiculed  the  disciples 
and,  indeed,  had  cast  doubt  on  the  , 
authority  of  Jesus  himself.  However, 
when  Jesus  appeared  the  same 
scribes  remained  silent.  Of  course, 
this  lack  of  faith  and  consequent 
lack  of  power  among  his  chosen  and 
ordained  servants  pained  the  Lord 
and  he  chided  them: 

.  .  .  O  faithless  and  perverse  generation, 
how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  how  long 
shall  I  suffer  you?  bring  him  hither  to  me. 
And  Jesus  rebuked  the  devil;  and  he  de- 
parted out  of  him:  and  the  child  was 
cured  from  that  very  hour  (Matt.  17:17- 

18). 
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From  a  painting  by  Hofmann 

CHRIST  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN 
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In  chapter  9  of  Mark  a  more  ex-  it  was  hid  from  them,  that  they  per- 

tended  account  of  this  miracle  is  ceived  it  not:  and  they  feared  to  ask 

given.    The  boy  was  evidently  not  him  of  that   saying"    (Luke  9:45). 

in  a  condition  to  exercise  faith  in  They  seemed  not  to  want  to  believe 

his  own  behalf.  In  reply  to  the  man's  because  the  very  thought  was  so  ter- 

eamest  request,  'If  thou  canst  do  rifying  to  them, 
anything,"     which     really    implied 

doubt,  Jesus  stated,  "If  thou  canst  jhe  Tribute  Money  Supplied 

believe;  all  things  are  possible  to  him  £,y  3  Miracle 

that  believeth."  The  man  cried  out:         Soon  after  Jesus  and  his  followers 

Lord,  I  believe."  reached  Capernaum,  a  tax  collector 

In  the  miracle  just  considered,  the  approached  Peter  and  asked,  "Doth 
afflicted  youth  was  permanently  not  your  Master  pay  tribute?"  The 
cured.  Jesus  had  charged  the  dem-  inquiry  related  to  the  temple  tax 
on  to  "enter  no  more  into  him."  The  ^hich  had  been  required  of  the  Jew- 
apostles,  while  on  their  missions,  ish  male  adults  since  the  days  of 
had  cast  out  devils  but  were  unable  Moses.  The  question  was  not  put  to 
to  do  so  m  this  case.  They  were  jesus,  probably  because  of  respect 
disturbed  and  asked  the  Lord,  "Why  or  awe  which  was  felt  for  him. 
could  not  we  cast  him  out?"  Jesus  Pnests  and  rabbis  were  usually  ex- 
answered,  "Because  of  your  unbe-  cused  from  paying  this  tax.  It  was  a 
hef."  However,  he  added,  "How-  small  tax,  amounting  to  half  a  shek- 
beit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  gi  or  thirty-three  cents  in  United 
prayer  and  fasting."  This  lesson  States  money.  It  was  a  Jewish  con- 
given  by  Jesus  teaches  so  well  that  tribution  and  not  a  tax  levied  by  the 
faith  is  a  power,  but  that  faith  must  Roman  government.  As  Peter  was 
be  firm,  genuine,  and  pure.  about  to  submit  the  matter  to  the 

r^,     r      ry   T^     1        i  r>  -  Mastcr,  thc  latter  forestalled  him  by 

The  Lords  Death  and  Resurrection  ^^^-^^   ^f   j,^^^^    ...^^^   j^inkest 

Again  i^redicted  ^    ,       ^  thou,  Simon?  of  whom  do  the  kings 

From  the  p  ace  where  the  last  de-  „f  j^e  earth  take  custom  or  tribute? 

scribed  miracle  was  wrought   Jesus  „f  ^heir  own  children,  or  of  Strang- 

and  the  apostles  started  toward  Cap-  ^^^,  p^j^^  ^^-^  ^^^^  him.  Of  strang- 

emaum.    He  chose  a  less  frequented  ^^3     r^^^^  ^^-^^  ^„t„  j^i^  Then  are 

road  that  he  might  have  opportunity  j^e  children  free." 
to  instruct  the  twelve.    They  had         _,  .  ^    . 

received  a  testimony  that  he  was  the        ^he  meaning  was  apparent--Jesus 

Christ,  but  he  wanted  them  to  know  ]? ^  *e  Son  of  God.  The  temple  was 

of  his  approaching  death  and  resur-  *t  ?°"'f  tl  ^e      .    ^^^"w'' f 

rection.    This,  they  were  slow  to  ent  to  ask  fte  Son  to  contribute  to 

comprehend.  On  one  occasion  he  ^}'  ""T  ^^*^V  ^°"'^-  ^^^%M 
said,  "Let  these  sayings  sink  down  ^^'^^J .  ^^^^^^^  ^IT^!^  7'*°"* 
into  your  ears  .  .  ."  (Luke  9:44).  consulting  Jesus.  The  Master,  how- 
Then  he  proceeded  to  explain  that  ever,  relieved  any  embarrassment  on 
he  would  be  killed  and  would  "rise  the  part  of  Peter  by  saying,  "Not- 
the  third  day."  Luke  says,  "But  withstanding,  lest  we  should  offend 
they  understood  not  this  saying,  and  them,  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast 
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Evan  Jenaen 


PALESTINE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  CHRIST 


an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that 
first  cometh  up;  and  when  thou  hast 
opened  his  mouth,  thou  shalt  find 
a  piece  of  money:  that  take,  and  give 
unto  them  for  me  and  thee"  (Matt. 
17:25-27).  Bible  students  tell  us 
that  the  "piece  of  money"  is  desig- 
nated by  the  more  literal  translation 
"stater,"  a  silver  coin  equivalent  to 
a  shekel,  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax 
for  two  persons.  The  miracle  is  in- 
explainable,  except  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Jesus  made  the  earth,  sea, 
and  all  things  therein.  It  is  incom- 


prehensible to  man's  finite  mind. 
The  miracle  is  without  parallel.  Jesus 
performed  no  miracles  for  personal 
gain.  This  one  was  wrought  for 
Peter  and  to  avoid  giving  offense. 
His  questions  to  Peter  clearly  showed 
that  Jesus,  by  reason  of  being  a 
King's  Son,  need  not  have  paid  the 
tax  but  voluntarily  did  so  to  avoid 
any  seeming  violation  of  the  law 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  chief  apostle. 

As  a  Little  Child 

On  the  way  to  Capernaum  a  dis- 
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pute  arose  among  the  apostles  as  to  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt" 
who  would  be  the  greatest  in  the  (Mark  9:49).  'The  soul  must  re- 
kingdom  of  heaven.  They  believed  ceive  the  saving  salt  of  the  gospel." 
Jesus  was  both  the  Messiah  and  The  Lord  was  especially  solicitous 
temporal  king.  The  apostles  were  of  children.  He  said,  ''Take  heed 
arguing  as  to  which  would  hold  the  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  httle 
important  positions  in  the  coming  ones;  for  I  say  unto  you,  That  in 
kingdom.  They  finally  met  with  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
Jesus  in  a  house  at  Capernaum  and  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
the  question  was  submitted  to  him.  heaven." 
The  Lord  knew  the  thoughts  in  their  rrn,     j. 

minds  and,  wanting  to  teach  them  ThePaiahleoi  the  Lost  Sheep 

a  lesson  on  true  greatness,  took  a  lit-  Showmg  his  great  concern    that 

tie  child  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  ^^^^  sou  should  be  saved,  the  Sav- 

53J(j.  lor  gave  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep 

(Matt.  18:12-14  and  Luke  15:1-7). 

. .  .  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  be  ^P^^^  ^ill  not  permit  quoting  in  full. 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  Many  people  have  misunderstood 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  this  parable.  There  was  great  re- 
heaven.  Whosoever  therefore  shall  hum-  jofcing  over  the  finding  of  the  lost 
ble  himself  as  this  httle  child,  the  same  is  i  ^  .i  -n  1  P  1  . 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  ^heep  as  there  Will  be  whenever  a  lost 
whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  soul  is  saved.  However,  the  ninety- 
in  my  name  receiveth  me  (Matt.  18:3-5).  nine  had  continued  joy.  They  were 

safe-folded  in  the  Master's  keeping. 

He  taught  also  that  little  children  The  one  was  brought  back  to  the  fold 

are  typical  of  the  kingdom  of  heav-  the  others  had  been  enjoying, 

en.    Jesus  wanted  his   apostles   to  The   Prophet  Joseph   Smith,   in 

learn  true  humility.  They  were  men  speaking  of  this  parable,  said: 

of  courage  and  force  and  he  did  not  r^n,    1     j    j   ,                   .        , 

,.v°      ,,                  vijiT.!.  ^he  hundred  sheep  represent  one  hun- 

want  them  to  become  childish    but  ^red  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  as  though 

childlike.  Jesus  had  said,  "If  you    Sadducees    and 

Following  the  lesson  on  humility  Pharisees  are  in  the  sheepfold,  I  have  no 

he  repeated  some  of   the   precious  ZlrVKd'^^'h^vltun^SS 

truths  given  in  the  great  Sermon  on  i  ^^  back  them  up  and  make  joy  in  heav- 

the  Mount,  and  gave  them  instruc-  en."    This  represents  hunting  after  a  few 

tions  on  several  vital  subjects.  They  individuals,  or  one  poor  publican,  which 

were  to  avoid  giving  offense,  to  over-  ^}l^  JJj^H'f ^'  /""^  ^^^^^"Sf5'   despised. 

•1    J     •             J  i.      J        •         3.  (D.H.C.  V:   262  and  Teachmgs    of    the 

come  evil  desires  and  tendencies  at  p.^pj^^^  ^^seph  Smith,  p.  277) 

any  cost.     If  they  committed  evil, 

their  consciences  would  be  an  un-  My  Brother  and  I 

quenchable  fire  within  them.  Every  Then  followed  a  lesson  on  the 

human  soul  must  be  tested.  We  are  proper  method  of  adjusting  differ- 

tried  in  the  "fiery  furnace"  that  the  ences    between    members    of    the 

dross  may  be  removed  from  the  gold.  Church,  so  necessary  in  all  dispensa- 

Amputate  any  member  of  tlie  body  tions.     The  rule  of  the  rabbis  was 

which  gives  offense.  "For  every  one  that  the  offender  must  make  the  first 

shall  be  salted  v^th  fire,  and  every  advance  toward  an  adjustment.  Jesus 
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taught,   "Moreover  if  thy  brother  These  wonderful  instructions  were 

shall  trespass  against  thee,  go  and  made  more  memorable  by  giving  to 

tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  the  disciples  the  parable  of  the  un- 

him  alone:  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  merciful  servant  (Matt.  18:23-35) . 

hast  gained  thy  brother"  (Matt.  18:  The  text  on  this  parable  should  be 

15).    Then  he  gave  the  steps  to  be  carefully  read, 
taken  if  further  adjustments  must  be 

made     Extreme  measures  were  to  Questions  and  Suggestions 

be  taken  only  if  a  man  neglected  or  "^       ^^j.  Discussion 
refused  to  obey  the  decision  of  the 

Church.    If  the  offender  was  finally  1.  what  was  the  first  miracle  that  hap- 

CUt  off,  he  would  be  "as  an  heathen  pened    after    the    transfiguration?     Why 

man  and  a  publican."  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  apostles  cast  the  demon  out  of 

The  procedure  is  the  same  in  the  *^  ^^^^^^  *''* 

Church  today  (D.  &  C.  42:88-93).  .i'  ,^^'f^  *f,  °'P^rif"«  °f  *e  Savior 

rm      T       If     •     )       .'           *     r     ^-  With  the  tax  collector  at  Capernaum.  How 

The  Lord  s  mstrucfaons  on  forgive-  ^^,  the  tax  paid? 

ness  should  be  studied   (Matt.  18:  3    what  lesson  on  humility  did  Jesus 

15-22).  teach  while  at  or  near  Capernaum? 


-•-•- 


^Jjefeat 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 

Defeat  is  not  defeat  unless 
Our  own  decisions  make  it  so — 
For  us,  defeat  can  make  no  terms, 
If  we  persistently  say  no. 

There  is  no  lasting,  real  defeat. 
When  faith  illumines  destiny — 
Defeat  will  prove  at  length  to  be 
A  stepping  stone  to  victory. 


The  Sane  View 

Caroline  Eyiing  Miner 

THE  children  caught  a  bee  and  put  it  in  a  box.  The  poor  insect  buzzed  frantically, 
throwing  itself  again  and  again  against  the  imprisoning  walls,  but  finding  escape 
futile,  it  finally  lay  exhausted  in  a  corner.  Then  the  children  lifted  the  lid  and,  sud- 
denly, it  was  free  again. 

I  have  been  a  bee  in  a  tight,  black  box  and  have  fought  frantically,  madly,  and 
futilely  to  escape.  Exhausted,  I  have  become  calm  and  thoughtful  and  submissive 
to  my  fate  and,  realizing  the  futility  of  my  own  weak  efforts,  have  waited  for  and 
sought  divine  aid  which  set  me  free. 
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ViSitifig  cJeachers    iilessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  8- 'Ye  Are  the  Light  of  the  World'' 
Elder  H.  Wayne  Diiggs 
For  Tuesday,  May  3,  1949 
Objective:    To  emphasize  that  where  much  is  given  much  is  expected. 

npHE  Lord  in  blessing  his  saints  "Ye  are  the  Hght  of  the  world. 

with  membership  in  the  Church  So  spoke  our  Savior  to  common  folk 

has  likewise  required  of  them  obli-  like  you  and  me  and,  in  so  doing, 

gations.    He    would    have    them  he  exhibited  his  full  confidence  tliat 

placed  before  the  world  as  worthy  his  followers  would  measure  up.    A 

examples.  pertinent  question  for  each  of  us 

.    .^  ,,  ,  .      ,            , .,,          , ,  today  might  well  be,  ''Do  we  in  our 

A  city  that  is  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  •    j.   -j     i-.-      .     .-c    i  •           r  1         -, 

hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  mdividualibes  justify  his  confidence? 

put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candle-  How  may  we  measure  up? 

stick;  and  it  giveth  light  unto  all  that  are         When  Christ  said:  "Let  your  Ueht 
m  the  house  (Matt.  5 :  14..  5 ) .  ^^  ^-^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^ 

Who    in    his    Church    are   best  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 

qualified  to  exemplify  the  Master?  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  it  was  a 

Does  wealth  or  position  entitie  an  personal  request.    And  yet,  there  is 

individual  a  prominent  place  in  his  a  great  and  universal  appeal  in  this 

kingdom?     Is  it  the  learned  who  entreaty.  It  reaches  out  to  everyone, 

may  be  pointed  out  as  reflecting  his  And,  in  responding  to  Christ's  call, 

teachings?    No,  for  God  has  so  set  we  may,  each  and  all  of  us  through 

up  his  laws  that  any  man,  whether  our  acts  of  righteous  living  make  it 

of  high  or  low  degree,  may  serve  possible  for  Christ  to  say  of  us:  "Ye 

equally  well  to  reflect  the  gospel  are  the  light  of  the  world"  (Matt, 

light.                                        ^  5:14). 


(^ommunion  at    llUdnight 

Lizaheth  Wall 

For  a  little  quiet  while 

Let  there  be  no  one  around; 

Let  not  any  footstep  fall, 

Nor  a  breath,  nor  sudden  sound. 

Let  there  be  no  snapping  twig 
Nor  a  rusthng  anywhere. 

White-starred  moments  such  as  this. 
Only  God  and  I  must  share. 
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JLiterature — Literature  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 

Literature  of  the  Gospel  Restoration 

Lesson  8-Literature  of  the  Prophet's  Closing  Years 
Eider  Howaid  R.  Diiggs 

For  Tuesday,  May  17,  1949 

'TPHE  time  from  Liberty  Jail  to  mar-  {Sciapbodk  oi  Moxmon  Liteiatuie, 

tyrdom  at  Carthage— a  period  Ben  E.  Rich,  II,  page  6). 

of  about  five   years— was    crowded  In  a  former  lesson  mention  was 

with  momentous  events,  and  litera-  made  of  the  Prophet's   skill  as  re- 

ture  portraying  the  spirit  and  activi-  vealed  in  the  brief  story  of  his  life  by 

ties  of  the  saints  during  that  period  himself,  and  also  of  tiie  Articles  of 

is  of  somewhat  different  cast  from  Faith. 

that  of  earlier  days.  Much  of  it,  so  Another  outstanding  work,  writ- 
far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned,  ten  not  for  publication,  but  expres- 
came  largely  in  the  form  of  v^itings  sive  of  the  Prophet's  thoughts  and 
to  promote  the  Church  at  home  and  feelings  he  called  the  ''Law  of  the 
abroad.  Two  papers,  the  Times  and  Lord."  In  this  personal  book  loving 
Seasons,  at  Nauvoo,  and  the  Mil-  tribute  is  paid  to  his  loyal  wife, 
lennial  Star,  in  Liverpool,  England,  Emma;  to  his  beloved  brother,  Hy- 
carried  news  and  articles  through  rum,  for  whom  he  prays,  "Oh  may 
the  years.  To  expound  the  prin-  the  Eternal  Jehovah  crown  eternal 
ciples  of  the  restored  gospel,  defend  blessings  upon  your  head,  as  a  re- 
it  against  its  enemies,  and  to  guide  ward  for  the  care  you  have  had  for 
the  saints  in  righteous  living,  were  my  soul."  Also  to  Newel  K.  Whit- 
major  purposes.  Civic  problems  of  ney,  to  whom  he  says,  *'Thou  art  a 
city,  state  and  Nation  also  received  faithful  friend  in  whom  the  afflicted 
attention.  Often  articles  would  rise  sons  of  men  can  confide,  with  the 
to  high  literary  standards,  poems  and  most  perfect  safety."  The  Prophet 
songs  appeared.  continues,  "There  are  many  souls 
From  the  Prophet  himself  came  whom  I  have  loved  stronger  than 
notable  expressions  in  written  form,  death.  To  them  I  have  proved 
revealing  growth  in  power  to  ex-  faithful— to  them  I  am  determined 
press  himself  in  masterful  thought  to  prove  faithful,  until  God  calls 
and  convincing  style.  But  with  upon  me  to  resign  up  my  breath" 
characteristic  humility,  the  Prophet  (D.H.C.  V,  107-8). 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord  In  the  year  1842,  Joseph  Smith 
in  these  accomplishments.  "I  am  a  was  rejoicing  in  a  full  measure  of 
rough  stone,"  he  said.  "The  sound  success  and  reward  for  his  sacrificial 
of  the  hammer  and  chisel  were  nev-  labors  and  his  soul-testing  sufferings 
er  heard  on  me  until  the  Lord  took  for  the  gospel's  sake.  The  Church 
me  in  hand.  I  desire  the  learning  he  had  founded  amid  such  travail 
and    wisdom    of    heaven    alone"  was  on  the  upsweep  towards  nation- 
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al,  even  world  power  and  influence. 
Well  could  he  radiate  gladness  and 
humble  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
God. 

Unhappily  days  of  trouble  and 
tragedy  were  soon  to  follow.  Mark 
Twain,  in  his  characteristic  style 
once  said  something  which  seems  to 
apply  aptly  to  the  situation  in  those 
palmy  days:  'Tew  of  us  can  stand 
prosperity;  another  man's  I  mean." 
Nauvoo  had  become  the  largest, 
most  thriving  city  in  Illinois.  The 
Latter-day  Saints  held  the  balance 
of  political  power;  and  that  brought 
jealousy  and  strife,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church. 

Literature  produced  during  this 
time  naturally  was  not  only  in  vigor- 
ous defense  of  the  principles  of  the 
restored  gospel,  but  also  was  often 
directed  towards  building  up  Ameri- 
ca with  better,  more  righteous  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  Joseph 
Smith  and  those  who  stood  loyally 
with  him,  rising  above  petty  politics, 
expressed  themselves  boldly  and 
clearly  on  fundamental  principles  of 
true  Americanism.  Some  such  ut- 
terances by  the  Prophet  are  states- 
manlike: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  a  glorious  standard;  it  is  a  heavenly  ban- 
ner; it  is  like  a  great  tree  under  whose 
branches  men  from  all  climes  can  be 
shielded  from  the  burning  rays  of  an  in- 
clement sun:  and  Mormon  as  well  as 
Presbyterian,  and  every  other  denomina- 
tion have  equal  rights  to  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  this  great  tree  of  our  national 
Liberty. 

We  believe  that  every  man  should  be 
honored  in  his  station  rulers  and  magis- 
trates, as  such,  being  placed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty;  and  that  to  the  laws, 
all  men  owe  respect  and  deference,  as 
without  them  peace  and  harmony  would 
be  supplanted  by  anarchy  and  terror;  hu- 
man laws  being  instituted  for  the  express 
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purpose  of  regulating  our  interests  as  in- 
dividuals and  nations  [Scrapbook  of  Mor- 
mon Literature,  II,  pp.  6-9). 

The  Prophet's  plan  for  resolving 
the  slavery  problem  in  a  peaceable 
way,  through  purchase  and  resettle- 
ment of  these  unfortunates,  is  an 
example  of  his  grasp  and  forward- 
thinking  on  national  issues.  Eleven 
years  later,  when  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  proposed  essentially  the 
same  procedure,  he  won  acclaim 
from  the  Nation.  And  at  the  time 
Josiah  Quincy  wrote  that  this  way 
out  of  a  serious  difficulty  had  been 
offered  more  than  a  decade  before 
by  the  Mormon  Prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  and  his  statement  was  re- 
ceived in  silence.  Until  the  flames 
of  war  came,  people  were  not  ready 
to  listen. 

Nor  in  those  fateful  days  of  1843- 
44,  would  they  hearken— the  Nation 
at  large— to  the  inspired  words  of 
this  leader.  Instead,  malicious  ones 
of  religious  creeds,  and  unscrup- 
ulous politicians  banded  together  to 
bring  destruction  to  this  Prophet 
and  the  Church  he  had  founded. 
Aided  by  traitors  within  the  mem- 
bership, these  evil  ones  finally 
wrought  their  wicked  will.  Litera- 
ture portraying  the  waxing  strife  and 
the  aftermath  of  Carthage  is  readily 
available.  Joseph  Smith  went,  as 
he  said:  "Like  a  lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, but,"  said  he,  '1  am  calm  as 
a  summer's  morning;  I  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offense  toward  God, 
and  towards  all  men.  I  shall  die  in- 
nocent, and  it  shall  yet  be  said  of 
me— he  was  murdered  in  cold 
blood." 

Out  of  this  tragedy  literature  of 
soul-lifting  cast  has  been  created. 
The  following  by  Apostle  Orson 
Hyde  reaches  literary  heights: 
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Twenty-seventh  of  June,  1844.  Event- 
ful period  in  the  calendar  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuryl  That  awful  nightl  I  re- 
member it  well:  I  shall  never  forget  it! 
..  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  nev- 
er forget  it!  A  solemn  thrill — a  melan- 
choly awe  comes  o'er  my  spirit!  The  mem- 
orable scene  is  fresh  before  me!  It  requires 
no  art  of  the  pencil,  no  retrospection  of 
history,  to  portray  it.  The  impression  of 
the  Almighty  Spirit  on  that  occasion  will 
run  parallel  with  eternity!  The  scene  was 
not  portrayed  by  earthquake,  or  thunder- 
ings,  and  lightnings,  and  tempests;  but  the 
majesty  and  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  was 
felt  far  more  impressively  in  the  still,  small 
voice  of  that  significant  hour,  than  the 
roaring  of  many  waters,  or  the  artillery  of 
many  thunders,  when  the  spirit  of  Joseph 
was  driven  back  to  the  bosom  of  God, 
by  an  ungrateful  and  bloodthirsty  world! 
There  was  an  unspeakable  something,  a 
portentious  significancy  on  the  firmament 
and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
Multitudes  felt  the  whisperings  of  woe 
and  grief,  and  the  forebodings  of  tribula- 
tion and  sorrow  that  they  will  never  for- 
get, though  the  tongue  of  man  can  never 
utter  it.  The  Saints  of  God,  whether 
near  the  scene  of  blood,  or  even  a  thou- 
sand miles  distant,  felt  at  the  very  moment 
the  Prophet  lay  in  royal  gore,  that  an 
awful  deed  was  perpetrated.  O,  the  re- 
pulsive chill!  The  melancholy  vibrations 
of  the  very  air,  as  the  prince  of  darkness 
receded  in  hopeful  triumph  from  the 
scene  of  slaughter!  That  night  could  not 
the  Saints  sleep,  though  uninformed  by 
man  of  what  had  passed  with  the  Seer  and 
Patriarch,  and  far,  far  remote  from  the 
scene;  yet  to  them  sleep  refused  a  visita- 
tion— the  eyelids  refused  to  close — the 
hearts  of  many  sighed  deeply  in  secret, 
and  inquired,  "Why  am  I  thus?" 

Shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  at 
Nauvoo  on  that  memorable  evening?  If 
I  could,  surely  you  would  weep,  whatever 
may  be  your  faith  or  skepticism,  if  the 
feelings  of  humanity  are  lodged  in  your 
bosom:  all  prejudice  and  mirth  would 
slumber,  till  the  eye  of  pity  had  bedewed 
the  bier,  and  the  heart  had  found  relief 
in  lamentation  .... 

But  here  I  must  pause;  my  pen  shall 
touch  lightly,  as  it  must  feebly,  that  hal- 
lowed— that  solemn  and  ever-memorable 
hour!     Hie  holy  and  immutable  principle 


of  retribution  for  crime  that  dwells  eternal- 
ly in  the  bosom  of  God,  insensibly  im- 
pelled the  right  hand  almost  to  draw  the 
glittering  sword,  and  feel  the  sharpness 
of  the  bayonet's  point  and  its  fixedness  to 
the  musket's  mouth.  But  the  well-plant- 
ed principle  of  self-command,  and  also  of 
observing  the  order  of  Heaven  and  the 
counsel  of  the  Priesthood,  soon  returned 
the  deadly  steel  to  the  scabbard;  and  the 
victorious  triumph  of  loyalty  to  God,  in 
committing  evil-doers  to  Him  that  judg- 
eth  righteously,  and  who  hath  said, 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay" 
prevailed  over  the  billows  of  passion. 
(Scrapbook  oi  Mormon  Literature,  I,  pp. 
283-285). 

Among  the  first  expressions  of 
praise  and  exultation  was  the  song, 
already  mentioned  from  the  pen  of 
W.  W.  Phelps,  a  stanza  of  which 
we  repeat: 

Hail  to  the  Prophet,  ascended  to  heaven 

Traitors  and  tyrants  now  fight  him  in 

vain; 

Mingling  with  Gods,  he  can  plan  for  his 

brethren; 

Death  cannot  conquer  the  hero  again. 

A  wealth  of  songs  extolling  the 
Prophet  may  be  found— some  of 
them  of  classic  quality.  Naturally^ 
also,  there  were  other  types  of  ef- 
fective expression.  From  John  Tay- 
lor, who  was  shot  down,  and  all  but 
killed  in  Carthage  when  Joseph  and 
Hyrum  were  martyred,  we  have  not 
only  his  vivid  portrayal  of  that  trag- 
ic day,  but  also  his  poetic  tribute, 
"The  Seer"— voicing  grief  triumph- 
ant. The  last  stanza  of  this  poem 
follows: 

He's  free!  he's  free!  the  Phophet's  free! 

He  is  where  he  will  ever  be. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  mobs  and  strife. 

He  rests  unharmed  in  endless  life. 

His  home's  in  the  sky,  he  dwells  with  the 

Gods, 
Far  from  the  furious  rage  of  mobs. 
He  died!  he  died  for  those  he  loved, 
He  reigns,  he  reigns  in  the  realms  above. 
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He  waits  with  the  just  who   have  gone 

before, 
To  welcome  the  saints  to  Zion's  shore; 
Shout,  shout,  ye  saints  his  boon  is  given; 
We'll  meet  our  martyred  Seer  in  heaven. 

The  following  incident  also  brings 
us  close  to  John  Taylor,  who  be- 
came the  third  President  of  our 
Church.  It  occurred,  after  his 
wounds  had  healed,  in  Nauvoo.  Ma- 
jor Warren  was  sent  there  by  Gov- 
ernor Ford,  to  supervise  in  a  mili- 
tary way  the  affairs  of  Hancock 
County.  Word  had  reached  this 
officer  that  the  Latter-day  Saint  lead- 
ers had  determined  to  do  their  own 
defending  of  their  rights— even  if. 
need  be  to  resist  the  law.  In  answer. 
Elder  Taylor  said,  with  the  ring  of 
Patrick  Henry's  "Liberty  or  Death" 
speech  in  his  words: 

Major  Warren,  I  stand  before  you  as 
a  man  who  has  suffered  deep  injury  from 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  consequently 
have  some  feelings.  You  talk,  sir,  about 
'the  majesty  of  the  law  and  maintaining 
the  law.'  Why,  sir,  the  law  to  us  is  a  mere 
farce.  For  years  past  the  law  has  been 
made  use  of  only  as  an  engine  of  oppres- 
sion. We  have  received  no  protection 
from  it.  I  have  suffered  under  its  cruel 
influence.  ,  You  talk  about  your  troops 
being  efficient,  supporting  law  and  pre- 
serving peace.  This  tale  may  do  to  tell 
some,  but  it  fails  to  charm  us.  You  talk 
about  the  majesty  of  the  lawl  What  has 
become  of  those  murderers  [i.e.  of  Joseph 
and  Hyrum  Smith]  ?  Have  they  been  hung 
or  shot,  or  in  any  way  punished?  No,  sir, 
you  know  they  have  not.  With  their 
hands  yet  reeking  in  blood,  having  be- 
come hardened  in  their  deeds  of  infamy, 
knowing  they  will  not  be  punished,  they 
are  now  applying  the  torch  to  the  houses 
of  those  they  have  already  so  deeply  in- 
jured. 

Major  Warren  tried  to  stop  the 
speaker,  but  Apostle  Taylor  brushed 
him  aside. 


Where  is  the  spirit  of  '76?  Where  is  the 
fire  that  burned  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  fought  and  bled  for  liberty?  .... 
Talk  about  law!  Sir,  I  stand  before  you 
as  a  victim  of  law.  I  feel  warm  on  this 
subject — who  would  not?  I  have  seen 
my  best  friends  shot  down  while  under 
legal  protection.  What  is  our  governor? 
These  scenes  have  been  enacted  under  his 
supervision  ....  And  you  will  talk  to  us 
of  law  and  order,  and  threaten  us  with 
punishment  for  disobeying  your  com- 
mands and  protecting  our  rights!  What 
are  we?  Are  we  beasts?  I  tell  you  for 
one,  sir,  I  shall  protect  myself,  law  or  no 
law,  judge  or  no  judge,  governor  or  no 
governor,  I  will  not  stand  such  infernal 
rascality,  and  if  I  have  to  fight  it  out, 
I  will  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  I  can  (Rob- 
erts, B.  H.,  Life  oi  John  Taylor,  pp.  163- 
166). 

Major  Warren  did  not  serve  the 
papers  he  had  come  to  serve  on  the 
twelve  apostles— and  the  judge 
who  had  issued  them  thought  it 
wise  not  to  press  the  case  further. 

Those  tragic  days,  we  are  glad, 
have  passed.  They  are  recalled  to- 
day with  less  fire.  Yet  they  are  not 
forgotten,  and  lessons  they  call  to 
mind  still  bring  inspiring  expres- 
sion. 

Studies  and  Activities 

1.  What  lyric  or  other  expression  in  lit- 
erature has  brought  more  vividly  to  you 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  martyr- 
dom? 

2.  Be  prepared  to  give  a  brief  quotation — 
just  a  sentence  or  two — which  shows 
the  Prophet's  practical  grasp  of  state 
and  national  needs. 

3.  What,  as  a  final  word,  has  this  course 
on  Literature  oi  the  Latter-day  Saints 
contributed  to  you? 
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Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  7-International  Strife  and  the  Quest  for  Peace 
EJder  G.  Homer  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  May  25,  1949 


Objective:  To  appreciate  the  part  some  Latter-day  Saints  have  taken  in 
recent  political  activities  and  the  obligation  resting  on  Latter-day  Saints  to 
teach  their  children  the  doctrines  of  free  agency  and  liberty  in  harmony  with 

Latter-day  Saint  knowledge. 


pREE  agency  permits  men  to  do 
good  or  evil;  to  construct  pros- 
perous, peaceful  communities,  or  to 
war  with  each  other.  If  ''courtesy" 
and  spiritual  forbearance  are  essen- 
tial to  traffic  safety  (as  suggested  in 
lesson  one),  what  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  "courtesy"  must  men 
with  atomic  bombs  develop? 

The  Millennial  Hope 

For  generations  men  have  longed 
for  the  day  when  "the  lamb  and  the 
lion  shall  lie  down  together  without 
any  ire,"  when  swords  shall  become 
plowshares  and  spears  be  turned  in- 
to pruning  hooks.  Notwithstanding, 
some  of  the  world's  bloodiest  wars 
have  been  the  wars  of  religion.  But 
at  the  same  time  the  world's  reli- 


gions have  helped  keep  alive  man- 
kind's vision  of  peace  on  earth.  The 
ideal  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
Christian  religion  particularly,  has 
rendered  this  service.  A  foundation 
principle  of  Mormonism,  and  one 
of  its  interesting  contributions  to  * 
political  doctrines,  is  that  it  is  now 
within  the  reach  oi  men— and  their 
ohhgation—to  "bring  ioith  and 
estahhsh  the  kingdom  of  GodJ'  This 
religious  ideal,  we  have  seen,  has 
been  fortified  with  practical  devices. 
President  John  Taylor,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago,  November  24, 1855,  wrote: 

Although  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  world  might  seem  to  forbid  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  immediate  amalgamation, 
yet  the  rapid  increase  oi  means  of  com- 
munication, the  sure  and  decided  coming- 
iing  of  interests,  a  universal  exchange  of 
sentiment,  an  increasing  desire  among  man- 
kind to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  despotism 
and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  speech  and  con- 
science— all  conspire  to  show  that  such  2 
combination  oi  circumstances  must  even- 
tually result  in  some  kind  oi  universal  gov- 
ernment— moral,  religious,  and  political 
(The  Gospel  ¥dnodom,  page  303). 

A   few  years   later,   January   17, 
1858,  the  same  leader  stated: 

The  germs  of  this  peace  are  with  us;  the 
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intelligence  concerning  these  matters  has 
begun  to  be  developed  (Ibid.,  page  305). 

Section  65  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  speaking  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ''keys  of  the  kingdom" 
to  man  on  the  earth,  declares: 

Wherefore,  may  the  kingdom  of  God 
go  forth,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  may 
come  .  .  . 

And  the  Tenth  Article  of  Faith 
states  simply  that  we  believe  ''the 
earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its 
paradisiacal  glory/' 

Piactical  Idealism 

If  the  peoples  of  the  world  under- 
stood each  other  better,  their  ge- 
ography, living  habits,  governmental 
systems,  and  social  customs,  the 
technological  revolution  referred 
to  by  President  John  Taylor  might 
well  "result  in  some  kind  of  univer- 
sal government."  But  the  world,  as 
also  noted  by  Joseph  Smith  and 
many  Latter-day  Saint  leaders  since 
1830,  is  "split  up  and  divided  into 
different  objects  .  .  .  and  watching 
each  other  as  so  many  thieves"  {The 
Gospel  Kingdom,  page  299).  In- 
stead of  understanding,  misunder- 
standing is  too  often  promoted  as 
each  nation  controls  its  own  press, 
schools,  films,  radio,  and  other  mass- 
media.  In  rather  sharp  contrast, 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  since  the  day 
in  1830  when  Samuel  H.  Smith 
strapped  some  copies  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  on  his  back,  have,  by  means 
of  the  missionary  system,  system- 
atically exploited  the  possibilities  of 
international  understanding.  Par- 
ticularly has  this  been  true  among 
the  countries  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
rope, Australia,  South  Africa,  Mex- 
ico, certain  Pacific  isles,  and,  more 
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recently,  Argentina  and  Brazil.  A 
continuous  stream  of  missionaries 
has  gone  forth,  and  until  about  1925, 
a  continuous  flood  of  immigrants 
poured  into  the  Latter-day  Saint 
communities.  As  a  result,  Stephen 
Duggan,  for  many  years  director  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion, said  that  Salt  Lake  City  was 
the  center  of  international  under- 
standing. 

Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  have, 
by  themselves,  negotiated  no  re- 
markable international  agreements, 
but  the  contribution,  even  at  the 
diplomatic  level,  has  by  no  means 
been  insignificant.  On  the  authority 
of  Elder  Don  Corbett,  a  major  in 
the  United  States  Army,  it  was  a 
former  Latter-day  Saint  missionary 
to  Germany,  Dr.  David  White,  who 
translated  the  surrender  terms  im- 
posed by  General  D wight  D.  Eisen- 
hower on  General  von  Rundstedt 
and  the  German  High  Command, 
May  1945;  and  who,  moreover,  by 
his  skill,  corrected  several  details  in 
the  German-Allied  correspondence 
which  were  of  major  importance.  A 
Utah-born  diplomat  from  a  famous 
missionary  family.  Cavendish  W. 
Cannon,  was  one  of  the  expert  con- 
sultants present  at  the  Truman- 
Stalin  -  Churchill  -  Attlee  meeting 
which  produced  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment of  July  1945.  A  former  mis- 
sionary. Colonel  Floyd  W.  Goates, 
was  actively  in  charge  of  certain  Jap- 
anese educational  activities  in  the  re- 
construction of  Japan.  A  young 
missionary,  Thomas  W.  Thorsen, 
was  a  detachment  commander  in  the 
United  States  military  government 
set-up  in  Europe,  and  produced  an 
eighteen-volume  memorandum  on 
Norway's  economy  which  rated  him 
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a  decoration  by  the  Norwegian  gov-  some  of  the  oldest  and  touchiest 

ernment.     Dr.    Dale  D.  Clark   of  problems  between  the  United  States, 

Farmington,  a  former  missionary  to  England,    and    Canada;    involving 

Germany,  was  active  throughout  the  fishing  rights  in  the  North  Atlantic 

war  in  the  planning  section  of  the  and     other    long-standing    contro- 

SHAEF  (Supreme  Headquarters  Al-  versies. 

lied  Expeditionary  Forces)  and  lat-  The  influence  of  Reed  Smoot  in 
er  saw  active  responsibility  in  the  the  international  financial  arrange- 
reconstruction  of  Austria  and  Ger-  ments  of  the  twenties  and  the  Hoov- 
many.  And  the  recent  examples  er  moratorium  policies,  is  a  story  yet 
could  be  multiplied— such  as  the  to  be  told.  The  unique  oriental  mis- 
work  of  Dr.  Llewellyn  R.  McKay,  sionary  experience  of  Senator  Elbert 
Paul  W.  Hodson,  Stanley  D.  Rees,  D.  Thomas  was  put  to  many  uses  be- 
and  Eldon  J.  Facer— all  former  mis-  fore,  during,  and  after  World  War 
sionaries  to  Germany,  in  the  Stra-  II_not  to  mention  his  many  Euro- 
tegic  Bombing  Survey  of  1945.  pean    conferences    as    an    official 

Even  more  interesting  and  subtle,  American  delegate.  After  World 
have  been  the  contributions  of  such  War  II,  when  America  was  being 
Latter-day  Saint  missionary  products  asked  for  loans  and  credits  to  pro- 
as Reed  Smoot,  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  mote  European  recovery,  it  was  in- 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Ed-  teresting  to  observe  that  one  of  three 
gar  B.  Brossard  and  others.  Dr.  John  American  representatives  negotiat- 
Mabry  Matthews,  in  his  volume  on  ing  the  original  post-war  British  loan 
American  Foreign  Relations,  states  was  at  one  time  a  Latter-day  Saint 
without  hesitation  that  the  now-  missionary  to  Scotland,  Marriner  S. 
famous  ''good  neighbor  policy"  Eccles,  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
stems  from  the  work  of  J.  Reuben  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Clark,  Jr.,  as  Undersecretary  of  State,  System.  And  one  of  the  American 
citing  in  particular  President  Clark's  delegates  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
official  report.  Memorandum  on  the  of  1947  designed  to  establish  an  In- 
Monroe  Doctrine  (1928),  as  an  im-  ternational  Trade  Organization  was 
portant  basis  therefor.  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Brossard,  former  mis- 

Dr.  Hubert  Herring  has  told  many  sionary  to  France,  and  at  that  time, 
a  lecture  audience  that  the  real  shift  chairman  of  the  United  States  Tar- 
toward  improved  American  relations  iff  Commission, 
with  Latin-America  dates  from  the  All  of  these  persons,  together  with 
ambassadorships  of  Dwight  W.  Mor-  hundreds  of  others  unnamed,  may 
row  and  J.  Reuben  Clark  to  Mexico,  or  may  not  have  been  conscious  of 
Too  often  overlooked  in  the  current  the  root  doctrines  of  American  Lat- 
in terest  in  nations  to  the  south  is  ter-day  Saint  political  theory  as  they 
the  fact,  also,  that  as  an  official  discharged  their  official  duties.  But 
American  representative.  President  none  will  gainsay  the  fact  that  the 
Clark,  many  years  ago,  as  General  day-by-day  living  experiences  they 
Counsel  for  the  United  States  be-  had  as  missionaries  with  the  com- 
fore  the  American-British  Claims  mon  people  of  Northwestern  Eu- 
Commission,    assisted    in    solving  rope,  or  that  were  their  traditions  as 
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members  of  communities  and  fami-  missionary  abroad!     He  asks  noth- 

lies  into  which  such  experience  con-  ing  save  from  those  who  voluntarily 

stantly  was  being   kneaded,    could  would  like  to  be  immersed  in  water, 

not  help  but  contribute  to  a  deeper  and  who  thereafter  remain  free  men, 

understanding  of  the  essential  prob-  ''believing  in  being  subject  to  kings, 

lems  of  international  life.  presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates." 

If  the  present  rate  of  missionary  And  he  pays  his  own  way,  which 
work  continues  (it  could  exceed  it!)  nowadays  helps  the  dollar  balances 
by  1970— a  date  comparable  with  so  nervously  sought  after  by  foreign 
the  period  between  Wodd  War  governments! 
I  and  II— -it  is  possible  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  of  the  past,  there  can  Oppoitunity  oi  Latter-day 
be  75,000  additional  men  and  wom-  Saint  Mothers 
en  who  will  have  experienced  active  What  can  a  Latter-day  Saint 
Latter-day  Saint  missionary  work,  mother  do?  She  can  study  and  un- 
In  1970  they  will  be  the  vigorous  derstand  the  gospel,  including  its 
citizens  and  community  leaders  who  application  to  the  problems  involved 
will  face  the  world.  Their  contribu-  in  socialism,  communism,  and  inter- 
tion,  with  other  men  and  women  of  national  relations.  She  can  teach 
good  will  the  world  over,  including  the  meaning  of  liberty  and  free 
those  whose  lives  they  may  touch,  agency  to  her  children.  She  can 
may  well  tip  the  balances  for  peace  make  of  her  family,  with  the  father's 
or  for  war.  Moreover,  many  mem-  help,  a  model  of  constitutional  gov- 
bers  of  this  young  ''army"  will  have  ernment.  She  can  help  conduct  the 
been  "ambassadors"  of  the  United  "foreign  relations"  of  that  family 
States  and  of  constitutional  govern-  with  other  families,  Latter-day  Saint 
ment,  and  of  a  way  of  life  that  teach-  and  non-Latter-day  Saint,  so  as  to 
es  liberty,  tolerance,  generosity,  and  produce  a  happier  community.  She 
forbearance.  can  teach  her  children  the  principles 

The  cumulative  effects  on  world  of  good  government  by  teaching 
opinion  and  American  diplomacy-  them  individually  to  pray,  and  by 
if  this  work  is  well  done-are  not  to  insisting  on  family  prayers.  She  can 
be  overlooked.  Most  of  the  West-  help  educate  her  sons  ("the  glory  of 
ern  Hemisphere,  save  for  the  North-  God  is  intelligence!")  and  send  them 
east,  was  largely  "conquered"  by  on  missions.  She  can  point  out  that 
Spanish  priests-missionaries— in  the  ht)erty  is  earned;  that  it  has  oblig^ 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ^ions.  The  family  hearth  may  b# 
Much  of  Asia  and  Africa  became  come  the  center  of  a  continuoi^ 
provinces  of  the  British  Empire  in  school,  not  only  in  constitutionM 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen-  government  and  sound  political 
turies,  in  which  the  work  of  the  "So-  theory,  but  for  all  problems  of  so- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos-  ciety,  by  reminding  one  and  all  that 
pel  in  Foreign  Parts"  and  other  life  is  what  we  make  it;  that  the 
British  missionary  societies  were  by  kingdom  of  God  men  seek  in  out- 
no  means  inconsequential.  Yet,  no  ward  environment,  is  within  each 
one  need  fear  the  Latter-day  Saint  one  of  us,  as  Jesus  taught. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

If  the  great  "millennial  hope"  of  world 
government  should  be  realized,  and 
you  were  called  upon  to  help  frame  it, 
what  principles  should  be  included 
therein? 

Recall  the  influence  of  missionary 
movements  in  world  affairs  of  the  past, 
and  have  the  class  discuss  them.  For 
example,  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  his  com- 
panions; St.  Augustine's  traditional  mis- 
sion to  Britain;  various  modern  British 
mission  movements  (such  as  the  estab- 
lishment   of     Dartmouth     College    in 


early  America;  Livingston  in  Africa, 
etc.);  Marquette  and  JoHet,  the  Span- 
ish fathers,  in  the  expansion  of  Europe 
in  the  Americas. 

What  may  be  the  unique  opportuni- 
ties of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints? 
Need  any  modern  government  fear  the 
presence  of  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints? 
Need  any  person? 

What  can  a  Latter-day  Saint  mother 
do  to  promote  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment? Peace  and  safety  in  society? 
Economic  well-being? 


(cyptionai  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 

Lesson  7— The  Presidency  of  Lorenzo  Snow 

Elder  T.  Edg^Li  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  May  25,  1949    , 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


Lorenzo  Snow           Ceorge  Q.  Cannon  Joseph  F.  Smith            Rudger  Clawson 

Lorenzo  Snow  already  served  the  Church  for  sixty- 

AY/'HEN  Wilford  Woodruff  died  two  years.    Elder  Snow  was  born  in 

in  1898,  he  was  succeeded  by  Mantua,    Ohio,    in    1814,    and   al- 

Lorenzo   Snow,   a    man   who   had  though  reared  in  a  family  of  devout 
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Christians,  had  failed  to  find  satis- 
faction in  any  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations of  the  day.  He  had 
ambitions  to  become  a  professional 
military  leader,  and  enrolled  in  Ober- 
lin  College,  a  strict  Presbyterian  in- 
stitution. From  there  he  wrote  to 
his  sister  Eliza  R.  Snow,  *'If  there  is 
nothing  better  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Oberlin  College,  goodbye  to  all 
religions."  He  desired  to  study  He- 
brew and  finding  that  it  was  possible 
to  secure  Hebrew  instruction  in 
nearby  Kirtland,  went  there.  He  was 
indifferent  to  the  religious  beliefs  of 
his  colleagues,  but  after  only  a  short 
acquaintance  with  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph, he  joined  the  Church  in  June 
1836.  The  military  career  was  for- 
gotten and  he  became  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  God,  fighting  for  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

He  brought  to  the  councils  of 
leadership  in  the  Church  a  great  deal 
of  practical  experience,  acquired  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  During 
the  winter  of  1846-1847,  he  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  temporary  camp  of 
the  saints  at  Mt.  Pisgah,  Iowa.  Here 
he  manifested  great  ability  as  an 
organizer,  utilizing  the  various  capac- 
ities of  the  members  to  manufac- 
ture, churns,  barrels,  etc.,  which  they 
sold  or  exchanged  for  food.  He  also 
delegated  others  to  labor  in  Mis- 
souri and  take  their  wages  in  food- 
stuffs. So  successful  were  these  ven- 
tures that  during  the  winter,  the 
once  destitute  and  starving  saints 
were  able  to  send  gifts  of  food  to 
the  saints  at  Winter  Quarters. 

It  was  not  until  1848  that  Lorenzo 
Snow  migrated  to  the  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley. In  February  1849  he  was  called 
to  be  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
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and  was  appointed  to  open  Italy  for 
missionary  work.  Arriving  in  Italy 
in  June  1850,  he  labored  with  great 
energy  among  the  Waldensian  sect 
in  the  Piedmont  Valley.  Elder  Snow 
was  instrumental  in  having  the  Book 
of  Mormon  translated  into  Italian 
and  also  wrote  a  number  of  mission- 
ary tracts.  He  directed  the  opening 
of  the  mission  in  Switzerland  where 
much  success  was  enjoyed,  and  then 
went  to  the  island  of  Malta  for  the 
same  purpose.  From  this  point  he 
arranged  for  the  opening  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  British  India. 

Returning  from  these  missionary 
endeavors  he  was  called  to  take  fifty 
families  and  settle  Brigham  City. 
There  he  established  his  home  and 
lived  for  forty  years.  It  was  while  he 
resided  at  Brigham  City  that  the 
"United  Order"  of  co-operative  en- 
terprise was  introduced  and  met 
with  a  high  degree  of  success.  The 
city  was  a  self-sustaining  commun- 
ity, with  about  forty  diversified  in- 
dustries, producing  many  fine  manu- 
factured goods  ranging  from  linen 
collars,  broadcloth  suits  and  silk 
hats,  to  kid  gloves  and  dress  shoes, 
cheese,  furniture,  and  wagons. 

Lorenzo  Snow  was  eighty-five 
years  of  age  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  on  September 
13,  1898,  just  eleven  days  after  the 
death  of  President  Woodruff.  In 
spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  en- 
joyed good  health  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  attacked  the  problems 
facing  the  Church  indicates  that  the 
Lord  had  called  one  to  preside 
whose  training  in  practical  affairs 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Church.  "I  do  not  want  this  admin- 
istration to  be  known  as  Lorenzo 
Snow's  administration,"    he   states. 
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"but  as  God's  in  and  through  Lo- 
renzo Snow/' 

The  most  pressing  problem  was 
that  of  financing  the  Church.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  persecution  the 
Church  income  had  dwindled  al- 
most to  nothing  and  it  had  been 
necessary  to  borrow  money  to  keep 
the  Church  operating.  President 
Snow  determined  to  issue  $1,000,000 
in  short-term  bonds  to  raise  money 
to  keep  the  Church's  various  mis- 
sions, temples,  and  administrative 
activities  functioning.  Although 
some  insisted  it  would  be  necessary 
to  do  this  in  the  East,  President  Jo- 
seph F.  Smith  insisted  it  could  be 
done  locally,  and  the  entire  amount 
was  subscribed  within  Utah. 

The  next  problem  was  to  secure 
for  the  Church  a  steady  source  of  in- 
come that  would  repay  the  bonds 
and  give  the  Church  sufficient  in- 
come to  maintain  itself.  Joseph 
Fielding  Smith  describes  the  reason 
for  the  falling  off  of  Church  income 
during  these  years  as  follows: 

During  the  time  of  trouble  with  the 
government  over  the  question  of  plural 
marriage,  and  especially  after  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Church,  the 
members  of  the  Church  quite  generally 
became  lax  in  the  payment  of  their  tithing. 
They  were  discouraged.  Their  leaders  were 
either  cast  into  prison  or  forced  to  seek 
the  quiet  of  retirement  from  public  du- 
ties. Under  these  conditions  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  neglected.  More- 
over, realizing  that  their  means  turned  in- 
to the  treasury  of  the  Church  as  tithing 
were  greedily  seized  upon  by  unscrupulous 
officials  and  for  these  and  other  reasons, 
they  became  neglectful  of  duty  especially 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  their  tithes 
and  offerings  {Liie  of  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
page  307). 

Immediately  after  becoming 
President  of  the  Church,  President 
Snow  began  a  campaign  to  awaken 
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the  saints  to  their  responsibihty  in 
this  matter.  At  a  solemn  assembly 
convened  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple, 
he  said: 

Teach  your  children  to  pay  tithing,  so 
that  it  may  be  perpetually  observed.  Ir  wc 
observe  this  law,  no  matter  what  our  ene- 
mies may  do,  the  Lord  will  preserve  us 
.  .  .  Should  we  continue  in  this  dilatory 
way  of  paying  tithing,  we  will  be  scattered 
just  as  the  people  of  the  Jackson  County 
were.    This  is  true  as  God  is  true. 

While  speaking  at  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Conference  that  year, 
he  appealed  to  them  for  their  sup- 
port in  sustaining  the  principle  of 
tithing.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
discourse  the  following  resolution 
was  presented  to  these  representa- 
tives of  nearly  every  stake  in  the 
Church,  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  them : 

Resolved:  That  we  accept  the  doctrine 
of  tithing,  as  now  presented  by  President 
Snow,  as  the  present  word  and  will  of  the 
Lord  unto  us,  and  we  accept  it  with  all 
our  hearts;  we  will  ourselves  observe  it, 
and  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  do  likewise. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1899 
became  a  year  of  tithe-preaching  and 
tithe-paying  throughout  the  stakes 
and  missions  of  the  Church.  As  a 
consequence,  the  people  became 
"tithing-conscious"  and  commenced 
to  return  to  the  Lord  his  portion  of 
their  material  blessings.  President 
Snow  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  complete  rewards  that  resulted 
from  this  new  emphasis,  but  he  saw 
the  first  fruits  of  this  divinely  in- 
spired reformation. 

During  the  administration  of 
President  Snow  his  counselors  did 
all  in  their  power  to  spare  their  Pres- 
ident's waning  strength  by  assum- 
ing as  much  of  the  arduous  work  of 


the  Presidency  as  they  could.  Pres- 
ident Cannon  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  Church,  visiting 
stake  conferences,  dedicating  chap- 
els and  giving  counsel  in  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs.  In  1900  he 
went  to  Hawaii  to  attend  the  golden 
jubilee  of  the  opening  of  the  mis- 
sionary work  in  that  land,  of  which 
he  had  been  one  of  the  originators. 
He  received  a  welcome  upon  arrival 
such  as  had,  up  to  that  time,  never 
been  accorded  any  visitor  to  the  is- 
lands. 

President  Cannon  died  rather  sud- 
denly while  resting  in  California  on 
April  16,  1901.  President  Snow  did 
not  appoint  another  counselor  then, 
but  had  President  Smith  take  over 
as  much  of  the  responsibility  of 
President  Cannon  as  he  could.  Pres- 
ident Smith  also  traveled  extensive- 
ly in  the  wards  and  stakes  and  in  ad- 
dition during  these  years  visited  the 
colonies  of  saints  in  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  mission 
fields.  These  visits  were  made  to 
carry  to  these  scattered  saints  the 
new  emphasis  upon  tithing  and  to 
assist  them  in  making  plans  for  their 
future  growth  and  the  expansion  of 
Church  missionary  work. 

At  the  October  Conference  in 
1901  President  Snow  selected  Presi- 
dent Smith  to  be  the  first  coun- 
selor in  the  Presidency  and  Rudger 
Clawson,  one  of  the  Council  of 
Twelve,  to  be  the  second  counselor. 
They  were  never  set  apart  to  these 
offices  however,  as  President  Snow 
died  four  days  after  conference,  on 
October  10,  1901.  His  passing 
brought  to  a  close  an  administration 
that  placed  the  Church  on  a  sound 
financial  basis  which  has  provided 
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the  necessary  means  for  the  remark- 
able growth  in  its  missionary  activi- 
ties, temple  and  chapel  building, 
educational  endeavors,  its  hospital 
services  and  numerous  charities  that 
have  characterized  it  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Questions  and  Pioblems  for 
Discussion 

1.  What  caused  the  general  non-ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  tithing  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  membership  prior  to  1899? 

2.  Why  is  it  essential  that  the  saints  be 
constantly  reminded  to  pay  an  honest  tith- 
ing? 

3.  What  lasting  benefits  have  come  to 
the  Church  and  its  membership  as  a  re- 
sult of  President  Snow's  stimulation  of 
tithe-paying? 

4.  Relate  President  Snow's  account  of 
his  spiritual  manifestation  after  he  joined 
the  Church  as  recorded  in  the  Biography 
and  Family  Record  of  Lorenzo  Snow,  pp. 
7  and  8.  (Also  reprinted  in  Robert's 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church,  VI, 
pp.  383-384). 

5.  Read  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentis's  estimate 
on  the  character  and  spirituality  of  Loren- 
zo Snow,  found  on  pages  96  and  97  of 
Cowley:  Prophets  and  Patriarchs. 

6.  Make  a  report  on  the  view  held  by 
President  Snow  concerning  the  mission  of 
the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  in  the  Church. 
(See  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  VI,  pp.  376-380) . 
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Mrs.  Teacle  isn't  a  member  of  our 
Church  but  has  taken  the  Magazine  for 
many  years  and  enjoys  it  very  much. 
Somehow  the  Magazine  agent  neglected 
to  call  on  her  earHer,  but  I  hope  that  even 
at  this  late  date,  she  can  still  be  on  the 
list.  Our  sisters  all  look  forward  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Magazine  and  feel  that  the 
material  printed  therein  is  very  excellent. 
— Blanche  K.  Richmond,  President, 

Australian  Mission  Relief  Society 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  The 
Kelid  Society  Magazine  means  to  me.  My 
husband  and  I  were  converts  to  the 
Church  twenty-six  years  ago,  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  our  third  child.  We  now 
have  a  family  of  twelve,  seven  daughters 
and  five  sons.  For  a  few  years  after  we 
became  members  we  had  missionary  elders 
working  in  our  district  occasionally,  then 
we  moved  away  and  had  no  contact  with 
the  Church.  Through  this  period  I  was 
helped  many  times  by  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine.  The  stories  and  articles  print- 
ed in  it  were  a  constant  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  me.  I  would  not  miss  being  a 
subscriber  to  the  Magazine,  even  if  the 
price  increased  fourfold.  Money  could 
not  give  me  the  comfort  and  assurance 
that  the  Magazine  gives  to  me  from  be- 
tween its  valued  pages. 

— Irene  E.  J.  Edwards, 

Paterson,  Australia 

I  have  never  wished  I  were  a  woman, 
nor  anything  else  other  than  what  the  Fa- 
ther in  heaven  has  begotten  me  to  be.  Still, 
I  often  think  were  I  a  woman  and  could 
have  part  in  the  heavenly  work  our  Relief 
Society  sisters  are  doing,  then  I'd  be  too 
happy  and  busy  to  wish  I  were  anything 
else.  Generally  it  is  I  who  go  to  the 
door  when  the  postman  arrives  and  on 
days  when  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is 
received,  don't  suppose  for  a  minute  that 
I  toss  it  to  Sister  M.  Oh  no,  it's  prob- 
ably the  only  time  in  our  home  when 
daddy  asserts  his  dignity,  or  needs  to,  for 
that  matter.  But  just  ask  Sister  Mitchell 
if  I  don't  simply  glue  myself  to  that  little 
Magazine  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  being 
clever,  as  Relief  Society  sisters  are  wont 
to  be,  she  sweetly  busies  herself  about  the 
living  room,  but  one  can   tell  her  covet- 
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ing  little  heart  is  wishing  you  at  the  office 
would  print  the  Magazine  in  some  strict- 
ly feminine  language  which  husbands 
couldn't  decipher. 

— Bert  C.  Mitchell,  Salem,  Oregon 

I  thought  this  was  too  good  to  keep 
to  myself.  I  went  to  meeting  Tuesday. 
Before  the  lesson  started  I  raised  my  hand 
and  said  "I  want  to  say  a  few  words  for 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  This  is  the 
last  call  as  orders  must  be  in  one  month 
ahead.  Now,  sisters,  let  me  help  you  all 
with  your  Christmas  shopping.  There  is 
nothing  nicer  than  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Magazine  for  a  present.  I  will  be 
sitting  at  that  table  when  the  meeting  is 
over  waiting  for  your  orders."  And  was  I 
surprised  to  get  twenty  orders.  I  am  hap- 
py to  talk  about  the  Magazine. 

— Charlotte  O'Connor, 

Hollywood,  Cahfornia 

There  is  no  book  large  or  small  that 
brings  so  much  fine  material  for  everyone 
who  reads  it,  as  the  little  Relief  Society 
Magazine. 

— Allie  R.  Berry,  Quemado,  Texas 

Christie's  poem  in  the  Christmas  issue 
is  beautiful  ('The  Christmas  Dream" — 
Frontispiece,  by  Christie  Lund  Coles).  I 
always  appreciate  her  rhyming  and  use  of 
words. 

— Ruth  Harwood,  Pasadena,  Cahfomia 
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Little  books,  like  little  songs, 
Help  me  as  I  go  along 
Life's  way. 

Little  books,  placed  here  and  there, 
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Every  day. 

With  a  minute  here  to  spare 

I  take  my  book  from  off  the  chair 
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I  smile  and  say,  "I'll  not  despair." 

No,  indeedl 
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o/  diave  Seen  Kyispens 

Alice  Money  Bzihy 

I  have  seen  them  brave  the  winds  of  March, 
Lashed  to  the  bouldered  hill  with  rooted  twine, 
Or  form  a  staunch  but  trembling,  green-laced  arch 
To  shield  their  foster  nurslings,  seedling  pine. 

And  I  have  seen  them  gray  along  the  banks 
Of  autumn  creek-beds  when  the  year  was  old. 
With  withered  veins  and  death  among  their  ranks, 
Standing  stark  above  their  useless  gold. 

Today  I  saw  the  aspens,  slim  and  still 
As  maidens,  unaware  of  life,  and  nude. 
Where  winter  edges  spring  upon  the  hill 
In  this  brief  interval  of  pristine  mood. 

And  soon  their  black-eyed  boles,  with  pearly  sheen, 
Will  glow  through  misted  veils  of  tender  green. 


The  Cover:     "Pinnacles,"  Photograph  by  Willard  Luce. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Soul  of  Relief  Society 

President  Belle  S.  Spafford 
General  President  of  Relief  Society 

(Delivered  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Conference, 

Thursday,  September  30,  1948.) 

MARCH  17,  1842  in  the  Lodge  and  on  south  to  the  Latin  lands  of 
Room  over  the  Joseph  Smith  South  America;  it  reaches  into  re- 
store, the  Phophet  Joseph  mote  villages  of  Alaska  and  Canada; 
Smith  uttered  words  of  lasting  im-  it  extends  into  the  continents  of 
port  to  Latter-day  Saint  women  Europe  and  Asia,  to  South  Africa 
when  he  said:  '1  now  declare  this  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  binding 
society  organized,  with  president  together  women  of  all  nationalities 
and  counselors,  according  to  parlia-  into  a  great  sisterhood,  unifying 
mentary  usages."  them  in  purpose  and  impelling  them 

Addressing  the  eighteen  women  on  to  worthy  accomplishment.  This 

present  on  that  memorable  occasion,  life-giving  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 

Elder  John  Taylor  said  that  he  ''re-  gospel;  it  is  this  which  makes  Relief 

joiced  to  see  this  institution  organ-  Society  different  from  other  wom- 

ized  according  to  the  law  of  heav-  en's  organizations  the  world  over.  It 

en  .  .  .  and  to  see  all  things  moving  is  this  that  gives  to  Relief  Society  its 

forward  in  such  a  glorious  manner.''  strength  as  well  as  its  heart  and  soul. 

He  prayed  that  "the  blessings    of  The  spirit  of  the  gospel,  operating 

heaven  might  rest  upon  this  institu-  in  the  lives  of  Relief  Society  women, 

tion  henceforth."  causes  them   to  reach  out  for  im- 

Today,  106  years  since  Elder  Tay-  mortal  treasures,  to  be  not  satisfied 
lor  so  spoke,  tens  of  thousands  of  with  values  of  passing  worth;  it  leads 
women  rejoice  that  this  society  was  them  Into  experiences  that  bring 
organized.  They  see  it  moving  for-  real  and  enduring  joy;  it  subdues 
ward  in  a  glorious  manner.  Grateful  selfishness  within  them  and  crowds 
for  the  heritage  of  the  past,  faith-  out  the  spirit  of  criticism  and  fault- 
fully  and  devotedly  meeting  the  as-  finding;  it  dissipates  fear  and  builds 
signments  of  the  present,  sagacious-  confidence;  it  engenders  within 
ly  planning  and  building  for  the  fu-  them  a  recognition  of  and  a  respect 
ture,  they  acknowledge  that  the  for  an  inspired  Church  leadership 
blessings  of  heaven  do  indeed  rest  and  bids  them  to  render  obedience 
upon  this  society.  to  that  leadership— not  a  reluctant, 

There  is  within  this  society  a  great  obligatory  obedience,  but  a  free,  vol- 

life-giving  element— a   spirit  which  untary  obedience  actuated  by  love; 

reaches  out  to  women  from  the  east-  it  lifts  them  above  the  mean  and 

ern  shores  to  the  western  shores  of  petty  things  in  life  into  the  realm 

our  own  great  country,  into  Mexico  of  that  which  is  of  good  report  and 
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praiseworthy;  it  enables  them  to  hve 
useful,  happy  lives. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
operating  in  the  life  of  Eliza  R. 
Snow  that  caused  her  to  travel  the 
weary  path  across  the  plains  bearing 
with  her  the  sacred  book  of  records 
—the  first  minutes  of  our  beloved 
Relief  Society,  containing  instruc- 
tions from  our  inspired  Prophet 
which  for  more  than  a  century  have 
guided  the  society.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  within  her  that  de- 
creed that  she  should  go  from  door 
to  door  canvassing  for  students, 
who,  according  to  the  records,  must 
be  ''possessed  of  nerve,  energy,  and 
ambition"  to  attend  a  school  of 
medicine  and  surgery  ''for  the  in- 
struction of  females"  in  order  that 
the  medical  and  health  needs  of  an 
isolated  pioneering  community 
might  be  met. 

TT  was  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  alive 
in  the  heart  of  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
that  caused  her  to  accept,  without 
thought  of  dissenting,  a  mission  to 
lead  the  Relief  Societies  of  the 
Church  in  a  new  and  untried  ven- 
ture—the production  of  silk  "that 
the  sisters  might  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  clothe  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  that  home  industry 
might  be  promoted." 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
active  in  the  soul  of  Aunt  Em  that 
gave  her  the  courage  to  lead  the  sis- 
ters in  their  strange  mission  of  sav- 
ing grain. 

To  say  that  these  missions  were 
accepted  without  feelings  of  trep- 
idation would  be  to  misrepresent 
truth.  However,  fear  of  failure  was 
not  its  cause,  for  these  sisters  had 
faith  in  the  inspired  leadership  of 
the  Priesthood  authorities  who  di- 


rected them,  and  a  courage  born  of 
testimony.  These  feelings  were  but 
the  result  of  an  intelligent  sensitive- 
ness to  the  magnitude  of  their  tasks 
and  all  that  was  involved  in  their 
fulfillment. 

Aunt  Em,  when  eighty-four  years 
old,  addressing  the  sisters  in  general 
conference  on  the  grain-saving  pro- 
gram, expressed  her  feelings  in  these 
words:  "I  felt  very  timid  and  I  was 
just  about  trembling  when  I  went 
to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Presi- 
dent Wells."  (President  Wells  was 
counselor  to  President  Brigham 
Young.) 

Praiseworthy  success  crowned  the 
efforts  of  these  sisters  in  their  varied 
undertakings.  Today,  a  symbol  of 
this  success,  there  rise  toward  the 
heavens  great  elevators  filled  with 
grain  as  a  result  of  the  garnering  in 
the  fields  by  the  sisters,  who  sold 
Sunday  eggs,  and  quilts,  rag  carpets, 
and  other  products  of  their  hands 
to  earn  funds  with  which  to  buy 
grain;  disposed  to  do  it  because  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  bade  them  ac- 
cept their  missions  and  render  lov- 
ing obedience  to  Church  leadership. 

This  same  spirit  is  active  in  the 
hearts  of  Relief  Society  women  of 
this  day.  Only  one  year  ago  a  Re- 
lief Society  sister,  president  of  a 
small  branch  of  Mexican  sisters,  sat 
in  this  great  Tabernacle  and  heard 
a  plan  proposed  whereby  the  sisters 
of  this  day  were  to  raise  one-half 
million  dollars  for  a  Relief  Society 
home.  She,  too,  had  feelings  of 
trepidation  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  undertaking.  But,  strong 
in  testimony,  her  response  came: 
"I  don't  know  how  we  can  do  it. 
But  the  First  Presidency  has  author- 
ized it.  If  they  authorize  it,  it  is 
right.    If  it  is  right,  we  can  do  it." 
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And  do  it  they  did.  The  response 
of  this  sister  was  typical  of  that  of 
sisters  all  over  the  Church— sisters 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

Anxious  hours  have  been  my  own 
lot  in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
this  great  fund-raising  program,  but 
doubt  has  not  been  mine.  Secure 
in  the  approval  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency, mindful  of  the  support 
always  given  the  sisters  in  their 
righteous  undertakings  by  the 
Priesthood  authorities,  fully  aware 
of  the  faithfulness  and  devotion  of 
the  sisters  of  this  day,  having  a 
strong  inner  conviction  that  the 
undertaking  was  right,  a  deep-seated, 
calm  assurance  has  been  mine  that 
success  would  ultimately  attend  our 
efforts.  And  the  future  will  see  a 
Relief  Society  home  rise,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  devotion  of  the  sisters 
of  this  day— evidence  that  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel  has  been  with  them. 

The  spirit  of  the  gospel  will 
always  exist  within  this  Society  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the 
testimonies  of  the  women  who  make 
up  its  membership.  A  knowledge 
of  the  gospel,  obedience  to  its  teach- 
ings, a  willingness  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God  on  the  part  of 
Relief  Society  women  are  prereq- 
uisites to  their  well-being  as  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  well-being  of  Re- 
lief Society  as  an  organization. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  John,  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman,  ''unto  the  elect 
lady,"  may  appropriately  be  ad- 
dressed to  Relief  Society  women 
today: 

Grace  be  with  you,  mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Father,  in 
truth  and  love  ....  And  now  I  beseech 
thee,  lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  a  new 
commandment  unto  thee,  but  that  which 


we  had  from  the  beginning,  that  we  love 
one  another.  And  this  is  love,  that  we 
walk  after  his  commandments.  This  is 
the  commandment.  That,  as  ye  have  heard 
from  the  beginning,  ye  should  walk  in  it 
....  Look  to  yourselves,  that  we  lose  not 
those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but 
that  we  receive  a  full  reward  (Second 
Epistle  of  John,  verses  3,  5,  6,  and  8). 

In  the  gospel  of  St.  John  we  read 
this  message  of  the  Master  to  his 
children: 

If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments 
....  He  that  hath  my  commandments, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth 
me:  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him  ....  If  a  man 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words:  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him 
(John  14:15,  21,  23). 

The  Lord  will  come  unto  Relief 
Society;  he  will  make  his  abode  with 
us,  and  the  blessings  of  heaven  will 
rest  upon  our  beloved  society  so  that 
it  will  continue  to  move  forward  in 
a  glorious  manner  if  we  who  make 
up  its  membership  will  but  love  the 
Lord  and  keep  his  commandments. 
Our  work  will  be  accomplished  with 
a  glad  heart  and  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance and  we  as  individuals  will  re- 
ceive the  rewards  of  righteousness- 
even  peace  in  this  world  and  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come. 

I  know  that  this  gospel  is  true. 
This  testimony  sweeps  over  me  at 
times  with  an  almost  startling  re- 
ality. Tliere  is  a  Father  to  whom 
we  may  go  in  prayer  and  find  com- 
fort and  sustenance,  inspiration,  and 
guidance.  Joseph  Smith  was  a 
Prophet  of  God,  chosen  to  bring  to 
earth  in  this  dispensation  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  the  only  plan  by  which 
we  may  live  and  gain  exaltation  in 
(Continued  on  page  209) 
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Annual  [fiehef  Society  Snort  Story   (^ontest 

Compromise 

Mildred  R.  Stutz 


MURIEL  watched  her  daugh- 
ter Connie  walk  up  the  path 
toward  the  front  door.  Her 
books  were  tucked  under  her  arm, 
her  saddle  Oxfords  scuffed  the  wet 
pavement  slightly.  Her  blonde  head 
was  stiffly  erect  and  she  gave  no  in- 
dication that  she  was  aware  of  the 
girls  walking  down  the  sidewalk  be- 
hind her.  Muriel  sighed  and  turned 
from  the  rain-drenched  window. 
There  was  no  sense  in  letting  Con- 
nie know  that  her  lonesomeness  was 
not  a  secret. 

The  door  opened  and  Connie 
came  in.  ''Hello,  Mother/'  she 
said,  ''mmmmm,  something  smells 
good— baked  ham?" 

'Tes,  orders  from  the  boss.  Is 
it  still  raining?" 

"Cats  and  dogs,"  Connie  an- 
swered. She  tossed  her  books  on 
a  chair  and  walked  into  the  dining 
room  with  her  mother.  The  table 
was  set  for  twelve.  Gleaming  linen, 
silver,  and  crystal  were  accentuated 
by  a  centerpiece  of  early  spring  flow- 
ers. Muriel  looked  at  the  table 
with  satisfaction.  "Dinner  party?" 
Connie  asked. 

"Yes,  prospective  customers. 
Loads  of  money."  Muriel  felt  a 
stab  of  uneasiness— almost  like  guilt. 
It  had  been  hngering  inside  her  all 
day  as  she  had  gone  about  preparing 
for  the  dinner  party. 

"Don't  look  so  worried,  Mother 
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dear,"  Connie  said  flippantly,  "I 
promise  not  to  drink  out  of  my 
saucer.  In  fact,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I  think  ril  take  in  a  movie.  I  don't 
relish  spending  an  evening  in  a  busi- 
ness conference." 

Muriel  smiled  fondly  at  her 
daughter.  She  was  glad  she  had 
made  the  suggestion.  "Of  course 
I  don't  mind,  dear.  These  people 
wouldn't  be  interesting  to  you  any- 
way." A  wave  of  relief  washed  over 
Muriel,  followed  by  the  guilt  again. 

"If  there  isn't  anything  I  can  do 
to  help  you,  I  think  I'll  study  for 
awhile." 
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''Go  ahead,  Connie.  Mrs.  Keller 
is  here  to  help  in  the  kitchen  and  do 
the  serving.  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  you  can  do." 

Connie  walked  slowly  up  the 
stairs. 

Watching  her  go,  Muriel's  heart 
ached  for  her.  It  wasn't  right  that 
a  young  girl  should  be  so  alone. 
Why  couldn't  she  adjust  to  the  new 
town?  True,  it  held  little  resem- 
blance to  the  town  she  had  grown  up 
in,  but  Connie  was  sixteen,  and, 
surely,  she  was  old  enough  to  rea- 
lize that  nothing  stayed  the  same 
forever. 

Lakeside  had  been  such  a  peace- 
ful, quiet,  little  place.  Looking  back 
on  it  now,  it  seemed  almost  dull. 
Everybody  knew  everybody  else. 
They  went  to  Church  on  Sunday, 
did  their  laundry  on  Monday,  and 
chatted  over  the  back  fence  as  they 
hung  the  clothes  to  dry.  They  visited 
in  the  grocery  store  and  compared 
price  lists  and  grocery  bills. 

Scottsville  was  different.  There 
was  so  much  to  be  done.  The  big 
old  house  had  been  completely  re- 
decorated. John's  office  had  changed 
from  empty  storerooms  to  an  at- 
tractive suite.  His  business  was  build- 
ing up  fast  and  they  were  meeting 
all  the  right  people. 

TN  her  room,  Connie  stared  mood- 
ily at  the  rain  sliding  down  the 
window  pane.  There  was  really  no 
reason  why  she  should  study  to- 
night. She  was  already  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  class.  She  made  a 
few  doodles  on  the  flyleaf  of  her 
notebook,  walked  to  the  window, 
back  to  the  dressing  table,  and  final- 
ly back  to  her  books.  She  might  as 
well  study,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do. 


Muriel  moved  from  kitchen  to 
dining  room,  giving  efficient  instruc- 
tions to  Mrs.  Keller  and  attending 
to  details  that  required  her  skilled 
touch.  It  was  going  to  be  a  lovely 
party.  The  guests  were,  for  the  most 
part,  strangers  to  her.  They  were 
people  who  had  great  influence  both 
socially  and  financially.  They  could 
mean  a  lot  to  the  business.  Muriel 
had  been  to  enough  dinner  parties 
in  Scottsville  to  know  how  vastly 
they  differed  from  the  parties  at 
Lakeside.  They  had  a  sophistication 
about  them  that  did  not  come  eas- 
ily for  Muriel. 

She  had  been  born  in  a  religious 
family  and  had  grown  up  in  a  re- 
ligious town.  The  moral  values 
taught  her  from  childhood  had  nev- 
er been  questioned,  and  she  had 
passed  the  same  teachings  on  to  her 
daughter. 

It  was  John  who  had  first  felt 
the  bonds  of  their  provincialism.  In 
his  business  he  came  in  contact  with 
many  people.  They  were  people 
more  worldly  and  less  hampered 
with  moral  laws  than  he  was  used  to 
dealing  with;  but  they  had  money 
and  influence,  and  John's  business 
needed  both. 

Muriel  opened  the  refrigerator 
and  tried  to  ignore  the  unfamiliar 
bottles  inside.  She  shifted  them 
about  and  was  irked  that  the  guilty 
feeling  still  persisted.  She  turned  to 
see  Connie  coming  in  the  door.  She 
was  angry  with  herself  for  quickly 
closing  the  door,  so  she  busied  her- 
self about  the  kitchen  to  conceal 
her  annoyance. 

''How  about  a  handout.  Mother, 
I'm  starved?"  Connie  sliced  some 
bread  and  buttered  it.  She  pulled 
some  leaves  from  some  lettuce,  fold- 
ed  them  between   the  bread,  and 
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viewed   the   sandwich   appraisingly.  the  squares  in  the  sidewalk,  watch- 

''Some  mayonnaise  and  a  pickle,  and  ing    people    move    about    behind 

I'll  have  a  piece  of  art/'  she  laughed,  lightly  curtained  windows.  A  very 

Muriel  felt  a  strange  prickling  on  noisy    jalopy    clattered    down    the 

the  back  of  her  neck  as  she  saw  her  street.  Connie  recognized  a  number 

daughter  cross  the  room  and  open  of  students  she  had  seen  about  the 

the  refrigerator  door.    Connie  gave  campus. 

a  low  whistle  and  exclaimed,  puz-        The  movie  was  dull.  Connie  sat 

zled,  'Tor  Pete  sake,  what's  this?    A  through  one  feature  and  then,  be- 

brewery?"  cause  it  was  still  too  early  to  go 

Muriel  tried  to  sound  nonchalant,  home,    stayed    for    a    cartoon    and 

'Teople  around  here  are  different  newsreel.  It  was  still  raining  as  she 

than  they  were  at  Lakeside.    They  left  the  theater  and  hurried  down 

don't  have  the  same— ideologies."  the  sidewalk  toward  the  drugstore. 

"Yes,"   said   Connie,   her  brown        She  was  about  to  enter  when  a 

eyes  troubled.  'Tve  noticed  a  dif-  girl's   voice   called,   ''Hey,   Connie, 

ference  among  the  kids  at  school,  come  here." 
They  don't  act  the  way  I  do."  Turning  slowly,  she  saw  the  old 

Muriel  hurried  on,  uncomfortable,  battered  jalopy  parked  at  the  curb. 

"The   contacts   your  father  makes  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 

here    tonight    are    very    important,  approached    the    car.      She    didn't 

These  people  can  mean  a  lot  to  the  know  the  girl  who  called  to  her,  but 

business.    We've  got  to  make  them  it  was  nice  having  someone  know 

like  us— we've  got  to  go  halfway."  her  name. 

Muriel  knew  her  explanation  sound-         "Climb  in,  Connie,  we'll  take  you 

ed  weak.    The  thought  occurred  to  home."    The  driver  of  the  car  was 

her  that  she  was  explaining  to  her-  a  large,  dark  fellow  Connie  had  seen 

self  as  much  as  to  Connie.  She  won-  at  school.     He  had  always  seemed 

dered  if  the  explanation  was  as  un-  friendly  even  though  he  appeared 

satisfactory.  somewhat  older  than  most  of  the 

students. 
r^ONNIE  ate  her  snack  in  silence,         "No,  thanks,  I  think  I'll  walk— it 

and  Muriel,  unable  to  feel  at  isn't  far." 
ease,  excused  herself  to  go  dress.    It         "Aw,  come  on,  Connie,"  someone 

was  nearly  time  for  the  first  picture  said,  "there's  plenty  of  room." 
at  the  Embassy,  so  Connie  took  her         The  car  door  opened  and  Connie 

raincoat  and  umbrella  from  the  hall  saw  five  or  six  boys  and  girls  inside, 

closet  and,  calling  a  quick  goodbye  Some  of  them  looked  familiar,  oth- 

to  her  mother,  stepped  out  into  the  ers  were  strangers,  but  they  were  all 

early  spring  evening.  laughing  and  joking  and  urging  her 

Raindrops  splashed  in   the  pud-  to  join  them.     It  was  warm  inside 

dies  along  the  sidewalk,  making  the  and  the  rain  danced  merrily  against 

reflected  street  lights  dance  crazily.  the  tin  top,  and  everyone  seemed  to 

The  steady  drumming  of  the  rain  on  be  having  fun. 
her  umbrella  was  comforting  to  Con-         Connie  smiled  uncertainly,   "All 

nie— comforting  and  yet  a  lonesome  right,"  she  said  and  stepped  inside, 
sound.    She  walked  slowly,  counting        There  was  a  faint  odor  of  tobacco 
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smoke  and  some  unfamiliar  smell 
she  couldn't  identify.  In  the  back 
seat  the  boys  and  girls  shifted  about 
to  make  room  for  her.  She  felt  her- 
self pulled  down  onto  someone's  lap, 
and  arms  held  her  firmly.  The  car 
jerked  to  a  start. 

'T^HEY  careened  down  the  wet 
streets  and  stopped  in  front  of 
Connie's  home.  The  lights  were 
burning  brightly  and  strange  cars 
were  parked  in  the  driveway. 

'Tou  don't  have  to  go  in  yet  do 
you,  Connie?"  they  kept  asking, 
''it's  only  a  little  after  ten-thirty/' 

*Tm  supposed  to  be  in  before 
eleven,"  she  said. 

"Won't  your  old  man  let  you  stay 
out  later  than  that?" 

Connie  tried  to  be  as  gay  as  they 
were,  "Oh,  I'd  better  check  in,"  she 
said. 

"Look,  Connie,  why  don't  we  all 
drive  out  to  Traveler's  Inn  and  have 
a  snack  or  something.  We'll  bring 
you  right  back  and  you'll  be  in  be- 
fore midnight  easy." 

They  were  all  coaxing.  They  act- 
ed like  they  really  wanted  her  to  go. 

"Traveler's  Inn,"  she  asked, 
"where's  that?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause.  "Oh, 


it's  a  little  place  just  outside  the  city 
limits— not  very  far." 

Someone  giggled  and  the  arm 
around  Connie  tightened  slightly. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  she 
said,  "I'll  run  in  and  tell  Mother 
and  Dad  where  I'm  going,  and  if 
they  say  it's  all  right,  I'll  be  back." 

She  ran  lightly  up  the  walk.  It 
was  fun  having  friends  again.  The 
uneasiness  she  had  felt  when  she 
first  entered  the  car  was  slipping 
away,  and  now  the  invitation  to 
Traveler's  Inn,  whatever  that  was, 
sounded  full  of  fun  and  excitement. 
If  only  the  folks  would  let  her  go. 
Of  course,  it  was  late  and  she  hardly 
knew  the  crowd  she  was  going  with, 
but— well— maybe  they'd  let  her  go. 

She  followed  the  sound  of  voices 
down  the  hall  to  the  living  room. 
Through  the  glass-paneled  doors  she 
could  see  her  parents  and  their 
guests.  They  were  seated  comfort- 
ably about  the  room.  Connie  could 
tell  that  her  father  was  making  what 
he  called  the  ''right  contacts."  Her 
mother  was  serving  a  drink  of  some 
kind  to  a  big,  bloated  man  who 
lolled  awkwardly  against  the  mantle. 
The  room  was  clouded  with  smoke. 

Connie  turned  slowly  and  stood 

in  the  shadows  of  the  hall.    For  a 

(Continued  on  page  213) 


Mildred  R.  Stutz,  Ephraim,  Utah,  a  comparatively  new  writer,  tells  us 
that  she  is  twenty-eight  years  old,  "and  the  mother  of  four  little  boys:  Kent, 
Craig,  Tommy,  and  Lanny.  My  husband,  Howard  C.  Stutz,  is  professor  of 
biology  at  Snow  Junior  College.  We  are  members  of  the  Ephraim  South 
Ward,  active  in  Mutual,  Sunday  School,  and  other  Church  and  civic  auxiliaries. 
Because  of  my  family  of  small  children,  I  am  unable  to  be  an  active  member 
of  Relief  Society,  but  I  enjoy  the  Magazine  and  the  visiting  teachers. 

"I  have  had  one  poem  published  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
Throughout  my  school  years  I  won  several  contests,  the  most  important  being 
the  Edward  W.  Bentley  Short  Story  Contest  at  Brigham  Young  University. 
I  enjoy  writing,  but,  like  most  mothers,  find  it  necessary  to  sandwich  my  hobby 
between  household  tasks." 


Lrieuef Society  iBuuding   flews 


npHE  names  of  the  following  branches  in  missions  have  not  previous- 
ly been  published  in  The  Reliei  Society  Magazine  as  having  completed 
their  Building  Fund  quotas: 


Besancon  Branch,  French  Mission 
Bruxelles  Branch,  French  Mission 
Charleroi  Branch,  French  Mission 
Eua  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Fatai  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Fahefa  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Faleloa  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Feletoa  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Fotua  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Foui  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Fua'omotu  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Geneva  Branch,  French  Mission 
Ha'akame  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Ha'alaufuh  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Ha'ateiho  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Halaloto  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Herstal  Branch,  French  Mission 
Houma  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Koloa  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Kolonga  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
La  Chaux  de  Fonds  Branch, 

French  Mission 
Lausanne  Branch,  French  Mission 
Liahona  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 


Liege  Branch,  French  Mission 
Loto  Ha'apai  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Makeke  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Malapo  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Matahau  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Mu'a  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Nakolo  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Naku'alofa  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Neiafu  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Nagaunoho  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Neuchatel  Branch,  French  Mission 
Nukunuku  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Otea  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Pangai  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Ramah  Branch,  South  African  Mission 
Seraing  Branch,  French  Mission 
Strasbourg  Branch,  French  Mission 
Tokomololo  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Tuanekivale  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Tuanuku  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Uiha  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Vaini  Branch,  Tongan  Mission 
Verviers  Branch,  French  Mission 
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The  Song  of  the  Lark 


Ivy  Williams  Stone 


IT  was  not  there!  I  looked  care- 
fully around  gallery  32  of  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute,  then 
consulted  the  catalog  I  had  pur- 
chased on  my  last  visit,  two  years 
earlier.  It  should  have  been  there, 
it  was  so  listed,  ''Breton's  'Song  of 
the  Lark'  in  gallery  32,  Modern 
French  Artists."  But  there  was  no 
painting  of  a  peasant  girl,  with 
sickle,  bare  feet,  and  snooded  hair. 

I  approached  a  guard,  pacing  slow- 
ly from  room  to  room.  That  his 
occupation  was  just  a  job  was  evi- 
dent in  his  attitude.  He  was  bored 
with  his  inactivity,  irked  at  the  of- 
ten inane  questions  of  tourists. 

"I  do  not  find  Breton's  'Song  of 
the  Lark,'"  I  said.  "Has  it  been 
moved  to  some  other  gallery?" 

The  guard  did  not  slacken  his 
measured  steps,  nor  unfold  his  arms, 
nor  even  look  at  me. 

''It's  out  on  loan  tour,"  he  an- 
swered over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
walked  toward  another  room. 
Out  on  Joan  tour.  Those  four 
words  cut  into  my  consciousness 
like  a  whip.  It  couldn't  be.  I  had 
brought  our  two  children  from  Utah 
to  Chicago  to  give  them  fine  cul- 
tural contacts.  To  me  this  picture 
was  the  epitome  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment. We  would  go  to  New  York. 
They  would  see  Bonheur's  "Horse 
Fair";  "The  Hand  of  God,"  by 
Rodin;  and  Cleopatra's  Needle. 
Crowds,  elevated  trains,  subways, 
Wall  Street,  Ellis  Island— all  would 
provide  new  vistas  for  impression- 
able youth.  But  I  wanted  my  son 
and  daughter  to  see  "The  Song  of 
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the  Lark."  Some  critics  maintain 
the  girl's  smile  is  more  inspiring  than 
the  famed  one  of  Mona  Lisa. 

"Oh!"  I  cried  out.  In  my  disap- 
pointment I  was  the  outspoken 
westerner. 

But  there  was  no  one  to  share  my 
disappointment,  for  I  had  come 
alone  to  locate  the  best  exhibits, 
while  the  children  watched  some 
tennis  matches. 

"Oh!"  I  repeated.  "Why,  I 
brought  two  children  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  to  see  that  picture!" 

I  spoke  to  the  disappearing  back 
of  the  bored  guard.  He  was  me- 
thodically pacing  into  the  next 
room.  Pictures  were  just  pictures 
to  him.  My  quandary  was  not  his 
concern. 

I  stood  baffled,  staring  at  the 
spot  where  the  picture  should  have 
been.  What  should  I  tell  the  chil- 
dren? Their  interest  was  spurred 
and  fed  by  my  enthusiasm.  Only 
too  well  I  knew  they  would  find 
other  diversions.  My  daughter 
wanted  to  attend  a  shoe  sale  at  Mar- 
shall Fields;  my  son  hoped  to  see  a 
sparring  match  between  a  jewfish 
and  a  shark  in  the  Shedd  Aquarium. 

A  gentle  voice  at  my  elbow  brought 
me  back  to  reality. 
"Pardon  me.  Madam."  The  low, 
modulated  voice  was  like  the  first 
trickling  from  thawing  spring  snows 
back  home.  "I  heard  what  you  said 
to  the  guard.  The  picture  is  not 
loaned.  It  is  in  retirement.  You 
see,  the  Institute  owns  so  many 
thousands  of  famous  canvases,  we 


Courtesy,    A  t    T     1  f  Ch    n   n 
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have  to   rotate  them.   But   fifteen  we    came    to     the    aisle    marked 

hundred  miles   is  a  long  distance,  'Trench:  19th  century." 

and  your  children  must  not  be  dis-  At  a  signal  from  our  guide,  a  guard 

appointed.     I  shall  personally  con-  unlocked    the   final   gate,   and   we 

duct  them   to  the  storage  gallery,  were    ushered    into    an    air-cooled. 

Shall  we  say,  tomorrow,  at  ten?"  tomblike  room,  lined  with  rows  up- 

I  looked  into  the  smiling  face  of  on  rows  of  portable  racks, 

a    man    so    delicately    molded,    it  "Breton,"  spoke  our  guide,  and  a 

seemed  he  had  stepped  down  from  button  was  pushed.    A  rack  rolled 

one  of  the  decorative  pieces  of  price-  out.    Another  button,  and  the  large 

less   china.     His   thin,   transparent  canvas  of  "The  Song  of  the  Lark" 

hands,  his  small  figure,  his  disarm-  stood  out  alone.  It  was  illumined, 

ing  smile,  all  bespoke  the  connois-  I  was  suddenly  happy,  for  both  chil- 

seui-  dren  were  awed. 

Back  in  the  hotel,  I  schooled  the  ^  There  stood  the  peasant  girl  with 
children  all  evening,  so  they  would  her  coarse  garments,  her  huge,  hard- 
be  appreciative  of  this  unusual  serv-  ened  bare  feet;  the  strength  of  her 
ice.  I  borrowed  a  book  on  French  sickle  hand  plainly  revealed.  The 
art  from  the  hotel  library;  we  stud-  If  ^^  was  soaring  from  its  nesting 
ied  a  good  reproduction  of  the  P'^ce  m  the  brown  furrow;  with  a 
original  we  were  about  to  see;  song  on  her  own  lips  the  girl 
learned  the  highlights  of  Breton's  watched  its  ascent.  Health  was  evi- 
career  '"  ^^^^7  ""^  °^  "^^  body,  as 

,,_.'      ,          ,       -1,  i_             T.  though  born  of  the  green  meadow 

The  shoe  sale  will  be  oyer  by  ^^^  \^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^jf  ^^  ^j^^  ^j^jj 

he  time  we  can  ge    there,     pro-  ^^^                ^.^.      ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^^ 

tested  my  daughter.     I  did  so  wan  ^              Illumined  her  face.  From 

a  pair  of  those  open-toed,  paten  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^-^^  ^^, 

leather,  French  heels.    There  isn  t  ^^^^^^  contentment  and  peace.  The 

a   store  in   our  State   that   carries  ^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^      l^^^j 

the  style  I  want.     Whats  an  old  f^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^     all  climaxed 

picture,  anyway?  her  inexplicable  smile.    . 

Promptly  at  ten  the  next  morn- 
ing we  reported  to  the  little  man  ^HE  children  studied  the  picture 
at  his   desk  in  gallery  32.  His  hands  ■■■    and  listened  to  a  half-hour  dis- 
seemed     more     transparent     when  course    on    the    works    of    Breton, 
grasped  by  my  towering  son.  artist  and  poet.    As  they  studied  the 

We  went  along  hallways,  where  picture,  I  studied  its  effect  upon 
uniformed  guards  touched  their  them.  My  faith  was  vindicated, 
caps,  as  they  unlocked  gates  for  The  delicate  voice  of  our  guide  re- 
us. The  little  man  explained  every-  cited  some  of  Breton's  poetry.  Born 
thing.  The  Institute  buildings  were  a  French  peasant,  Breton  had  lived 
fireproof,  burglarproof,  even  earth-  in  the  deep  poverty  of  the  down- 
quake-proof.  Down  elevators,  along  trodden  poor.  He  had  experienced 
more  hallways.  Always  the  guards  the  revolution  of  1848.  He  excelled 
touched  their  caps,  always  locked  in  depicting  the  despair  of  the  coun- 
gates  were  opened  to  us.     Finally  try  folk.    A  painter  of  rustic  life,  a 
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man  of  the  poor.  The  peasants  of 
his  day  were  fortunate  to  have  sa- 
bots for  Sunday  wear.  The  school 
children  of  Chicago  had  voted  this 
picture  the  most  popular  in  the  en- 
tire Institute. 

As  we  retraced  our  course,  gates 
were  locked  behind  us.  Up  eleva- 
tors, along  steel-barred  halls,  and 
finally  out  into  the  light  of  the  gal- 
leries, we  went.  My  son's  demon- 
stration of  courtesy,  his  speech  of 
thanks  to  our  kindly  guide,  gave  me 
added  joy  in  being  his  mother. 

My  adolescent  daughter  had  a 
dreamy,  faraway  expression  in  her 
eyes.  She  looked  at  her  trimly  shod 
feet  and  whispered  to  me:  "AH  she 
ever  had  were  wooden  clogs." 

Our  guide  gave  me  his  card,  shook 
hands  all  around,  and  quickly  left 
us. 

We  sauntered  through  gallery  af- 
ter gallery.  The  children,  rather 
than  I,  wanted  to  see  more.  The 
guard  was  doing  his  paces  from  room 


to  room.    His  arms  were  folded,  his 
face  bored. 

As  we  stood  on  the  front  steps 
of  the  Institute,  flanked  by  the 
guarding  lions,  I  glanced  at  my 
watch. 

''We  still  have  time  to  get  to 
Marshall  Fields,"  I  said  to  my  daugh- 
ter. 'Terhaps  you  can  yet  find  what 
you  want  in  shoes.  And  I  feel  sure 
the  Shedd  Aquarium  will  be  open 
this  afternoon." 

She  glanced  at  her  sensible,  dur- 
able, walking  oxfords.  'These  are 
good  enough,"  she  smiled.  "I  guess 
French  heels  would  be  hard  to  walk 
m. 

''What's  a  couple  of  sparring 
fish?"  countered  my  son.  "Heigh," 
he  queried,  "who  was  that  little 
man,  anyway?    What's  his  name?" 

I  held  the  card  in  my  palm,  and 
all  three  of  us  looked  at  the  print- 
ing. Our  guide  had  been  an  assist- 
ant curator  of  the  Chicago  Art  In 
stitute. 


cJnreads  of  LOestinif 

Elizabeth  Terry  Blair 

We  weave  the  threads  of  destiny; 
The  warp  is  all  our  own; 
No  matter  what  the  filling  is. 
We  reap  what  we  have  sown. 

We  thread  the  shuttle  day  by  day, 
Regardless  of  the  cost; 
Sometimes  we  gain  a  rich  reward, 
Again  a  soul  is  lost. 

Then  let  us  weave  the  best  we  can, 
Whatever  we  may  do, 
A  fabric  fit  for  God  and  man, 
A  fabric  firm  and  true. 


The  House  of  Leaves 


Blanche  Sutherland 


"ji  TARK  Ballard  turned  the  steer- 
Y  I  ing  wheel  with  a  lean  hand 
and  the  car  jolted  up  onto 
the  highway  and  stopped.  Anne 
Henderson  shifted  a  trifle  in  her  seat 
and  he  smiled  down  into  her  clear, 
gray  eyes. 

''Remind  me  to  put  in  a  driveway 
without  that  bump/'  he  said,  and 
Anne  laughed. 

Mark  eyed  her  small  face,  the 
wistful  mouth,  and  there  was  hunger 
in  his  eyes.  Annie,  Annie,  he 
thought,  will  it  really  come  true  this 
time— our  marriage— or  .... 

As  if  sensing  his  thought,  Anne 
held  up  her  lips  and  he  bent  his 
dark  head  to  kiss  her.  She  moved 
against  his  shoulder.  *'0h,  Mark,  I 
can't  wait.  Our  very  own  house.  If 
only  it  would  be  finished  and  we 
could  move  in  right  after  we're  mar- 
ried." 

Mark  grinned.  "One  month?  That 
would  take  some  doing." 

Both  turned  as  with  one  accord 
and  looked  back.  "Can't  you  almost 
see  the  wide  window  and  how  it  will 
bring  that  whole  view  right  into  the 
living  room?"  Mark  gestured  toward 
a  line  of  blue  hills  against  whose 
background  maples  and  red  oaks 
flamed  in  autumn  colors.  "Or,"  he 
eyed  her  in  mock  anxiety,  "are  you 
going  to  be  the  kind  of  wife  who 
hangs  drapes  all  over  windows?" 

Anne  shook  her  head,  smiling. 
"Not  that  window  at  any  rate."  She 
gave  a  little  sigh  and  relaxed  in  the 
seat  beside  him.  "It's  almost  real, 
isn't  it?"  she  asked,  pointing  to 
where  careful  lines  of  brown  and  red 
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leaves  had  been  raked  to  form  the 
outlines  of  a  house  plan. 

She  laughed  suddenly  and  tossed 
the  hair  from  her  eyes,  pulling  her 
green  coat  around  her.  "Mother  and 
Dad  would  think  us  a  little  goofy 
if  they'd  seen  us  building  a  house 
out  of  leaves  as  children  do." 

Mark  held  himself  in  check, 
straightening  the  slight  stoop  that 
had  lately  come  to  his  shoulders.  By 
long  practice  he  had  been  able  to 
achieve  a  satisfactory  demeanor 
when  Anne's  parents  were  men- 
tioned. But  how  could  he  think  of 
them  as  anything  but  enemies  to 
their  marriage? 

"We'll  build  our  house  of  wood, 
mortar,  and  bricks,  my  sweet,  like 
the  wise  little  pig,"  he  said,  "and  no 
big,  bad  wolf  can  huff  and  puff  it 
down,  as  children  say.  But  serious- 
ly, Anne,  I'm  telling  Anderson  to- 
morrow that  we'll  take  this  lot.  And 
then  I'll  get  Barnhoff  at  the  plans." 

He  flicked  on  the  switch  and 
stepped  on  the  starter. 

Anne  turned  to  look  back  again. 
"It  will  be  just  like  the  leaf-house, 
won't  it?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "You 
remember  how  it's  to  be?" 

"Every  last  detail,  from  the  big 
window  and  the  view  to  the  service 
porch  and  the  clothes  reel,"  he 
laughed.  He  took  his  hat  from  the 
seat  back,  tilting  it  confidently  over 
his  short,  black  hair.  "Now  let's  go 
back." 

'HTHEY  rode  in  the  silence  of  long 

friendship,    back    through    the 

streets  of  Hanford  where  they'd  both 

been  reared.    A  haze  of  blue,  bom 
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of  many  bonfires,  hung  over  the 
streets.  He  breathed  deeply  of  the 
spicy  fragrance,  remembering  so 
many  autumns. 

Five  years,  he  thought,  and  silent- 
ly cursed  himself  that  they  had  not 
married  before,  regardless.  He 
turned  and  looked  at  Anne,  seeing 
as  if  for  the  first  time  the  wide,  gray 
eyes  almost  too  large  for  her  small 
face,  the  auburn  hair  curled  around 
her  ears  but  smoothed  into  a  page 
boy  at  the  back  of  her  neck,  the  tiny 
mole  on  her  chin. 

Anne,  sweet,  he  thought,  remem- 
bering how  he'd  wanted  her  every 
hour  of  the  five  years.  Maybe  this 
time,  there'd  be  not  one  thing  to 
stand  in  the  way.  Not  her  father 
and  mother,  not  Josie. 

''Did  you  ever  wonder,  Anne> 
what  it  would  have  been  like  if  we'd 
married  when  we  first  planned?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

Anne  shook  her  head.  ''Who 
knows?  Anyway,  we  couldn't  have. 
Mother  and  Dad  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.    I  was  only  nineteen." 

"And  now  you're  twenty-four  and 
I'm  twenty-seven.  We'd  have  had 
all  these  years  of  being  married, 
Anne." 

Anne  turned  a  distressed  face  to- 
ward him.  "I  know,  Mark." 

"Of  course,  the  first  two  years,  I 
had  to  get  the  drugstore  on  a  paying 
basis  again  after  Dad  died,"  he  said. 
"It  would  have  made  hard  sledding 
if  we'd  been  married  then,  I  realize." 

"Then  Dad  broke  his  leg,"  Anne 
said,  "and  it  wouldn't  heal.  And 
Mother  got  sick  worrying  about  it. 
That  was  the  third  year." 

"Yes,"  Mark  agreed  slowly,  and 
his  mouth  went  dry  remembering 
how  pinched  and  white  Anne  had 
looked  before  her  mother  was  up 


and  about  again.  "Then,  after  that, 
Anne,  Josie  got  married  and  your 
folks  thought  they  couldn't  lose 
both  of  you  at  once  .  .  .  ." 

"But  we  did  begin  to  plan  then, 
Mark,"  she  interrupted  hurriedly. 
"We  were  going  to  live  in  the  flat 
over  the  store.  We  would  have, 
too,  if  the  folks  hadn't  decided  to 
take  that  trip  West." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Mark  said.  He 
wanted  to  add,  "And  you  had  to  go 
as  chauffeur  on  account  of  your  fa- 
ther's lame  foot.  And  that  was  the 
fourth  year."  But  he  didn't  say  it.  It 
would  sound  bitter,  he  decided.  It 
was  all  past,  anyway,  unless  some- 
thing new  arose.  For  Anne  had 
promised. 

He  straightened  suddenly  and 
stopped  for  the  red  light,  turning 
his  eyes  to  follow  a  sudden  gesture 
from  Anne. 

"Look,  Mark.  In  that  car.  It's 
Ellen  Carson  —  er  —  Barclay,  I 
mean,"  she  corrected.  "I  can't  get 
used  to  Ellen  and  John  being  mar- 
ried." 

Mark  shrugged.  "Neither  can  El- 
len and  John,  I'll  wager.  How  many 
years  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  they 
were  going  steady?" 

Anne  shook  her  head.  "Years  and 
years." 

"I  was  just  a  kid,  I  know,"  Mark 
said  thoughtfully.  He  started  the 
car  at  the  green  light.  "I  remember 
we  used  to  play  jokes  on  them,  tack- 
ing 'Just  Married'  signs  on  John's 
old  Model  T.  Once  we  gave  them 
a  charivari.  I  don't  like  to  remem- 
ber John's  face  even  to  this  day." 

Anne  frowned.  "Boys  can  be  so 
mean." 

"And  girls,"  Mark  added.  "Ellen 
was  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  some  of 
the  others  didn't  spare  her  feelings 
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much."  He  swerved  the  car  to  avoid 
an  oncoming  one.  ''And  John  — 
we  called  him  Jack  then— was  the 
best  pitcher  Hanford  ever  had.  That 
must  have  been  twenty  years  ago, 
at  the  least." 

'Tou  have  a  good  memory." 

''No.  Jack  had  all  of  us  kids 
organized  into  competing  teams.  I 
was  seven  or  eight  years  old  and  he 
taught  me  that  slow  curve  of  his. 
The  one  that  made  him  famous." 
Mark  smiled  reminiscently.  "We 
had  some  great  teams,  I  tell  you,  for 
just  kids." 

He  turned  the  car  into  Maple 
Street.  "You  know  how  boys  will 
idolize  a  young  fellow  like  that.  I 
remember  I  decided  I  was  going  to 
be  just  like  Jack  when  I  grew  up." 
He  broke  off.  "Funny  what  life 
does  to  people,  huh?" 

"No,  not  funny,"  she  answered 
soberly,  brushing  at  bits  of  leaves  on 
her  skirt.  She  turned  quickly  to- 
ward him.  "We  will  be  married 
this  time,  Mark.    We  wiJJ  be." 

Mark's  smile  moved  over  her  face 
lovingly.  "Next  month,  sweet.  And 
we'll  tell  your  Dad  and  Mother  for 
sure,  as  soon  as  we  get  you  home?" 

Anne's  gray  eyes  flinched  from  his 
for  a  second,  then  she  put  her  face 
against  his  shoulder.  "The  very 
minute,"  she  said,  with  a  show  of 
courage  in  her  voice  and  face. 

VITHEN  Mark  pulled  his  car  to  a 
stop  under  the  huge  maples 
that  guarded  the  big  old  house 
where  the  Hendersons  lived,  Josie's 
car  was  the  first  thing  that  met  their 
eyes. 

"Oh,"   Anne   said   faintly,   "oh!" 

Mark  frowned  at  her  worriedly. 
"You're  not  going  to  let  your  sister 
scare  you  out  of  telling,  are  you?" 
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Anne  straightened  decisively.  "No, 
I'm  not."  She  climbed  out  of  the 
car  and  went  up  the  walk,  her  green 
coat  making  a  splash  of  color  against 
the  maples.  She  smiled  back  at  him 
reassuringly,  but  her  lips  held  a 
tremble  in  their  softness. 

Before  they  reached  the  porch, 
they  could  hear  Josie's  high,  light 
voice,  her  laughter.  "Feature  that!" 
she  was  saying  as  Mark  and  Anne 
came  in.  "Two  of  them,  a  boy  and 
a  girl!    Can  you  imagine?" 

Josie,  a  small,  determined,  blonde 
woman  of  about  thirty,  was  sitting 
on  the  arm  of  the  old-fashioned  set- 
tee. She  turned  laughingly  toward 
them.  "I  suppose  you've  heard  the 
news.  I  was  just  telling  Dad  and 
Mother." 

Anne  motioned  Mark  to  a  chair, 
then  went  to  hang  up  her  coat.  She 
stopped  beside  her  mother's  rocking 
chair  to  pat  her  shoulder,  smiling 
down  at  the  spare,  helpless-looking 
woman.  She  picked  up  her  father's 
cane  and  replaced  it  in  reach  of  his 
hand,  then  turned  to  Josie.  "What 
news?"  she  asked. 

Josie's  face  registered  exasperation. 
"I  declare,  Anne,  sometimes  I  think 
you're  only  half  alive.  Ellen  and 
John  Barclay  have  adopted  two  chil- 
dren! Two,  mind  you.  A  three- 
year-old  boy  and  a  two-months-old 
baby  girl.    Can  you  tie  that?" 

"Well,  that's  fine,"  Anne  replied. 
"I'm  glad.  Ellen  loves  children." 

Mark  spoke  up.  "Good  old  Jack. 
Now  he'll  have  a  boy  of  his  own  to 
teach  that  famous  slow  curve." 

Mrs.  Henderson  shook  her  head. 
"Adopting  is  a  terrible  responsibil- 
ity," she  said  hopelessly.  "When 
they're  your  own,  you  have  to  do 
the  best  you  can  by  them.    But  some 
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one  else's!  I  don't  see  how  they 
dared." 

She  shook  her  head  again  and 
took  up  a  roll  of  knitting  from  her 
lap  and  inspected  it.  ''Annie,  Fve 
dropped  a  stitch."  She  held  it  out. 
''It's  a  sweater  for  the  baby.  Josie 
wants  me  to  finish  it." 

Anne  gathered  it  up,  pulled  back 
the  needle  until  she  could  pick  up 
the  stitch,  then  slipped  the  others 
back  on.  "Here  you  are,  Mother," 
she  said.  "Where  did  they  get  the 
children  from,  Josie?" 

"The  Home."  Josie  rolled  her 
eyes.  "They  must  have  gone  and 
applied  right  away  after  they  were 
married.  It  usually  takes  months 
and  months.  And  I  hear  they  almost 
got  a  refusal  at  that,  they're  so  old." 

Dad  Henderson  spoke  up.  "Hope 
they  use  more  sense  in  raising  them 
than  the  young  folks  do  nowadays. 
Running  loose  like  wildcats  at  all 
hours,  and  with  no  respect  for  their 
elders,  either." 

"Ellen  was  a  good  girl  and  a  good 
daughter,"  Mother  Henderson  said, 
knitting  away.  "She'll  do  right  by 
them  just  like  she  did  with  her  par- 
ents. John  Barclay  was  dead  set  on 
him  and  Ellen  getting  married.  He'd 
even  promised  they  could  move  in 
with  her  father  and  mother  but  El- 
len knew  it  wouldn't  do.  Not  with 
that  pair."  She  shook  her  head 
wisely.  "Two  families  in  one  house, 
you  know.  And  if  there're  young 
ones!  Tsk— tsk!" 

lyi ARK  looked  at  Anne.  She  was 
sitting  quietly  in  a  chair  by  the 
window.  The  late  afternoon  sun- 
shine through  the  small  panes  of 
glass  highlighted  her  hair  to  burn- 
ished copper.  They  couldn't  have 
found  a  worse  time  to  tell  of  their 


wedding,  he  thought  morosely.  The 
atmosphere  was  the  same  as  ever, 
sapping  Anne's  resolution.  He  sat 
rigid,  watching  her  wordlessly. 

She  must  have  felt  his  eyes  upon 
her  for  she  spoke  up  suddenly. 
"Mark  and  I  were  looking  at  a  build- 
ing site  this  afternoon.  We're  to  be 
married  next  month,  the  twentieth." 

The  effect  of  her  announcement 
was  comparable  to  the  sudden  still- 
ness that  follows  a  clap  of  thunder. 
No  one  spoke.  Then,  out  of  the 
bottomless  silence,  Josie's  words 
came  like  a  whiplash  of  lightning. 

"You  intend  to  move  out  and 
leave  Dad  and  Mother  alone?"  she 
asked.    "You,  all  they  have  left?" 

"We  would  be  quite  near,"  Anne 
said  through  white  lips.  "In  that 
new  subdivision  over  by  Oak  Grove. 
And  until  the  house  is  built,  we've 
rented  an  apartment  only  a  block 
away— the  Davis  Flats." 

Josie's  face  was  scarlet  with  anger. 
"You  know  it's  always  been  under- 
stood that  you  were  to  stay  with  Dad 
and  Mother.  You  know  that,"  she 
expostulated.  "You  and  I  are  all 
that  are  left  here.  I  have  my  family. 
I  can't  take  care  of  them." 

Mother  Henderson  dropped  her 
knitting  and  began  fumbling  for  a 
handkerchief.  Dad's  face  was  tak- 
ing on  that  look  of  resigned  patience 
that  Mark  knew  was  the  hardest  of 
all  for  Anne  to  bear. 

"Couldn't  expect  her  to  stay  with 
us.  Mother,"  he  said.  "We  babied 
her  too  long,  I  guess.  A  town 
wouldn't  have  two  like  Ellen,  stay- 
ing on  till  she  got  the  old  folks  bur- 
ied. No,  that'd  be  unreasonable,  I 
suppose." 

Anne's  eyes,  sick,  forlorn,  and  be- 
wildered, flew  to  Mark's.  Mark  had 
[Continued  on  page  210) 


A  Young  Mother  Discovers 
Relief  Society 

Margaret  F.  Eichaids 

President,  Stadium  Village  Branch  Relief  Society,  Emigration   Stake 

(Address  delivered  at  the  morning  session  of  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society  Con- 
ference, September  29,  1948.) 


MY  dear  sisters,  it  is  indeed  a 
thrilling  and  an  inspiring 
thing  for  me  to  meet  with 
you  this  morning,  to  see  you  sisters 
from  all  over  America  gathered  to- 
gether. I  believe  that  I  have  never 
felt  more  humble,  more  dependent 
upon  the  Lord,  and  I  pray  that  he 
may  help  me  to  find  the  words  to 
tell  you  what  is  in  my  heart  this 
morning. 

Had  anyone  questioned  my  feel- 
ings about  the  Relief  Society  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  I  would  have  told 
him  that  I  had  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  organization  and  for 
the  women  who  comprise  its  mem- 
bership. I  might  have  mentioned 
that  my  mother  and  my  grandmoth- 
er and  my  husband's  mother  had 
been  active  workers  in  the  organ- 
ization for  as  long  as  I  could  re- 
member, and  I  would  have  said  that 
someday  when  my  children  were 
grown  I,  too,  intended  to  become  a 
member  of  Relief  Society.  Then 
I  was  asked  to  help  with  Relief  So- 
ciety work  in  our  newly  organized 
branch,  and  now  I  wish  that  I  could 
convert  every  young  mother  in  the 
Church  to  membership  and  partici- 
pation in  this  God-inspired  work, 
for  I  believe  that  there  is  no  organ- 
ization in  the  world,  be  it  civic, 
social,  religious,  educational,  in 
which  a  young  mother  can  find  the 
opportunities  and  the  advantages 
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which  the  Relief  Society  affords. 

The  cultural  and  educational  and 
social  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
lessons  and  activities  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  the  young  mother, 
for  we  are  taught  skills  and  given 
ideas  helpful  in  rearing  our  children, 
keeping  our  families  properly 
clothed  and  fed,  and  making  our 
homes  comfortable  and  beautiful. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  finest  in 
music  and  literature  and  are  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  refinement  and 
culture  in  our  homes.  We  are  given 
opportunities  and  responsibilities  for 
leadership  which  contribute  im- 
measurably to  our  personal  growth 
and  development,  and  we  associate 
v^th  women  whose  sweetness  of 
spirit  and  purity  of  lives  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  inspire  love  and  friend- 
ship which  is  unequaled  in  any  fra- 
ternal organization  that  I  know  of. 
These  opportunities  within  them- 
selves justify  membership  in  the  Re- 
lief Society  and  yet  there  are  other 
values  which  to  me  are  of  even  great- 
er worth. 

One  of  the  presidents  of  our 
Church  has  said  that  the  only  reas- 
on for  the  existence  of  an  auxiliary 
organization  is  the  obtaining  and 
building  of  a  testimony  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  I 
cannot  remember  a  time  in  my  own 
life  when  I  have  not  believed  v^th 
all  my  heart  that  this  gospel  was 
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true  and  I  am  so  grateful  to  my  par- 
ents and  my  teachers  for  this  testi- 
mony. Today  I  can  stand  before 
you,  my  dear  sisters,  and  say  that  I 
know  this  gospel  is  true  and  that 
this  organization  is  founded  on  prin- 
ciples the  practice  of  which  will  lead 
every  woman  who  earnestly  and 
prayerfully  and  humbly  seeks  for 
such  knowledge  to  a  personal  testi- 
mony of  the  gospel.  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  testimony  can  do  more  to  pro- 
mote personal  happiness  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  it  is  important,  not  only 
to  the  living  of  one's  own  life,  but 
to  the  successful  fulfillment  of  wom- 
an's greatest  role  of  wife  and  mother. 

I  came  to  the  Relief  Society,  my 
dear  sisters,  after  three  unsettled 
years  of  army  life.  These  were  not 
unhappy  years  because  wherever  we 
went  we  carried  with  us  our  faith  in 
God  and  our  desire  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments. Yet,  although  we  nev- 
er doubted  the  gospel,  we  could  not 
help  catching  the  feeling  of  unrest 
and  anxiety  for  the  future  that  was 
so  prevalent  among  our  associates, 
and  although  we  always  believed 
very  deeply  that  the  gospel  was  true, 
we  were  worried  about  our  future. 
As  our  knowledge  of  the  gospel  has 
increased  and  as  our  testimonies 
have  been  so  strengthened,  we  have 
come  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  "peace  of  Christ  which  passeth 
understanding."  We  have  found 
that  faith  and  hope  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  and  fear,  and  we  know 
that  although  we  cannot  insure  a 
world  of  peace  for  our  children,  if 
we  can  just  teach  them  to  love  the 
Lord  and  to  desire  to  obey  his  com- 
mandments they  will  have  an  inner 
security  which  all  of  the  gold  could 
not  buy. 


npHERE  is  another  joy  which 
comes  to  those  who  work  in  the 
Relief  Society,  a  joy  which  only 
those  who  have  tasted  it  can  know 
and  that  is  the  sweetness  of  service. 
How  better  could  we  do  this,  my 
dear  sisters,  than  by  engaging  in  this 
great  work  which  is  devoted  to  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  hungry  and 
needy,  bringing  help  to  the  sick  and 
comfort  to  those  who  mourn? 

I  believe  that  if  we  could  just  ful- 
fill the  true  objectives  of  this  organ- 
ization we  could  find  no  task  which 
would  be  more  Christlike;  I  believe 
we  could  find  no  greater  recompense 
for  services  rendered,  for  God  him- 
self is  waiting  to  reward  us  with  the 
joys  of  heaven,  not  in  some  far-dis- 
tant reaches  of  eternity,  but  here  on 
earth,  if  we  will  but  grasp  this  op- 
portunity to  serve  him. 

My  Relief  Society  membership 
has  helped  me,  also,  to  one  of  the 
most  glorious  realizations  in  my 
life.  Nothing  has  brought  me  great- 
er joy  than  the  awareness  that  I  am 
living  the  fullness  of  existence  by 
being  a  mother.  To  me  mother- 
hood is  the  highest  and  holiest  serv- 
ice that  women  can  render.  No  call- 
ing could  be  more  glorious  than  that 
of  nurturing  in  mind  and  body  and 
spirit  these  most  precious  of  God's 
gifts  to  us,  his  children.  The  cog- 
nizance that  I  have  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  glorification  or  the 
spiritual  destruction  of  my  husband 
and  children  invokes  a  sacred  dedi- 
cation to  God  to  live  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  according  to  his  teach- 
ings, and  a  prayer  that  he  will  bless 
me  with  the  strength  and  love,  the 
wisdom  and  understanding,  that  will 
enable  me  to  fill  to  the  fullest  meas- 
ure this  sacred  calling  which  is  mine. 


Hawaii  and  the  Latter-day  Saints 

Rosannah  Cannon  Irvine 

Former  Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

JESUS  said,  ''Go  ye  into  all  the  saddest  fortune  may  be  turned  to 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  beauty  by  patience  and  faith."  With 
every  creature"  (Mark  16:15).  these  men  it  must  have  taken  super- 
Inspired  by  that  sacred  injunction,  human  faith  and  patience  to  carry 
missionaries  were  sent  to  carry  the  on. 

'glad  tidings"  to  the  natives  of  the         In   beginning   their   work,    these 

Sandwich  Islands.  Ten  young  men,  elders,  being  unable  to  understand 

who  were  working  in  the  gold  mines  the  natives,  their  language,  or  cus- 

of  California  at  the  time,  were  chos-  toms,  devoted  their  attention  to  the 

en.    They  were  not  miners  for  per-  white  people.  They  soon  discovered, 

sonal  gain,  but  for  the  benefit  of  however,   that  the  "haole"    (white 

their  impoverished  Church.     They  people)  were  stubbornly  hidebound 

were  called  and  set  apart  by  Apostle  in    their    own    particular    religious 

Charles  C.  Rich,  who  was  author-  sects.     Protestant  missionaries  had 

ized  to  do  so  by  President  Brigham  begun  their  work  there  many  years 

Young.     The  names  of  these  men  before  the  Latter-day  Saint  mission 

are  worthy  of  note:   Hiram  Clark,  was  opened  and  most  of  those  peo- 

president    of    the    group;    Thomas  pie  and  their  ministers  were  bitterly 

Whittle,   Henry  W.  Bigler,  James  antagonistic  to  our  Church.  Mak- 

Keeler,  John  Dixon,  Thomas  Mor-  ing  no  progress  with  them,  half  of 

ris,  William  Farrer,  James  Hawkins,  our  delegation  became  discouraged 

Hiram   Blackwell,   and   George  Q.  and  left,  some  for  home  and  some 

Cannon.  for  what   they   thought   might   be 

December  12,  1850,  after  a  four  more  fertile  fields  of  labor.    Among 

weeks'   tortured  and  terrifying  sea  this    last    number    was    President 

voyage,  these  missionaries  arrived  in  Clark,  who  before  he  left,  however, 

Honolulu,  friendless,  homeless,  sick,  baptized  a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  the 

half-starved,  and  totally  exhausted,  first  Hawaiian  to  become  a  member 

The  sight  of  the  beautiful  city  and  of    the    Church.     Those   who    re- 

the  thanks  to  their  Heavenly  Father  mained  where  they  had  been  called 

for  at  last  finding  themselves  on  dry  to  labor  were  James  Keeler,  Henry 

land,  made  them  forget,  to  some  de-  Bigler,    James    Hawkins,    William 

gree,    their   physical    suffering   and  Farrer,  and  George  Q.  Cannon, 
mental  distress.    Their  first  act  was         George  Q.  Cannon  felt  strongly 

characteristic  of  the  pioneer  spirit  that  they  should  remain  among  the 

of  our  early  Church  members.  They  people  to  whom  they  had  been  sent, 

climbed    a    nearby    mountain    and  and  yet  his  mind  was  in  a  turmoil, 

built  an  altar  where  they  knelt    in  Being  obedient  to  authority  was  a 

prayer,    giving   grateful    thanks    for  vital  and  necessary  principle  of  the 

their  safe  deliverance.  Church,  that  he  believed  with  his 

There  is  an  old  adage  that,  *The  whole  heart.    And  Hiram  Clark  was 
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his  president,  and  although  he  did 
not  insist,  he  wanted  the  elders  to 
follow  him.  In  his  distress,  Elder 
Cannon  sought  the  Lord  in  prayer, 
as  was  his  custom.  The  earnestness 
of  his  supplication  brought  him  the 
definite  assurance  that  he  should  re- 
main in  Hawaii.  The  four  others 
agreed  with  him.  They  also  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  fasting  and 
prayer. 

BECAUSE  of  his  determination 
to  do  his  duty  as  it  had  been  re- 
vealed to  him,  Elder  Cannon  was 
given  phenomenal  courage  and 
faith,  and  with  it  the  gift  of  tongues, 
the  power  to  understand  and  love 
the  natives,  and  a  magnetic  spirit  to 
attract  their  love  and  devotion  to 
himself.  Although  he  was  the 
youngest  of  the  group  he  soon  be- 
came their  leader,  and  remained  so 
until  the  arrival  of  more  elders  from 
the  States,  with  Philip  B.  Lewis  as 
mission  president. 


These  first  missionaries,  and  those 
who  succeeded  them  for  many  years 
afterwards,  were  real  pioneers,  and 
bore  many  hardships,  but  they  were 
stalwart  and  faithful.  Among  the 
names  of  those  early  missionaries, 
was  that  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  a  mere 
boy  of  sixteen  at  the  time,  but  with 
an  integrity  and  faith  unsurpassed 
in  Latter-day  Saint  history.  Joseph 
F.  Smith  performed  four  missions 
in  Hawaii,  and  was  dearly  beloved 
by  those  people. 

In  i860,  a  man  named  Walter  M. 
Gibson,  who  had  recently  been  bap- 
tized into  the  Church,  went  to  Ha- 
waii, representing  himself  as  presi- 
dent of  the  mission.  This  was  when 
the  saints  on  the  islands  had  been 
left  temporarily  to  themselves.  On 
account  of  the  Johnston  Army 
trouble,  the  Utah  elders  had  been 
called  home.  Gibson's  spirit  and 
policies  were  so  utterly  different 
from  the  real  missionaries  that  the 
faithful    saints    became    suspicious 


PULEHU  CHAPEL  AND  MONUMENT 

This  chapel  and  monument  have  been  erected  on  the  sacred  ground  where  the  first 
Hawaiian  branch  of  the  Church  was  organized. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  THE  PULEHU  MONUMENT 

This  inscription  commemorates  the  organization  of  the  first  Hawaiian  branch  of 
the  Church. 


and  sent  word  to  President  Young. 
The  apostles  Ezra  T.Benson  and  Lo- 
renzo Snow,  with  Elders  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  William  W.  Cluff,  and  Al- 
ma L.  Smith,  were  sent  in  1864  to 
the  islands  to  investigate.  Their 
findings  proved  that  the  fears  of 
the  natives  were  well-founded.  Con- 
ditions were  so  bad  that  it  was 
necessary  to  excommunicate  Elder 
Gibson.  He  had  made  many  fol- 
lowers among  those  whose  faith  in 
the  gospel  was  not  strong. 

While  going  from  one  island  to 
another,  the  small  boat  in  which 
Brother  Snow  and  the  other  elders 
were  traveling,  was  upset  in  a  tur- 
bulent sea.  Those  who  reached  the 
shore  safely  discovered  that  Brother 
Snow  was  missing.  He  was  finally 
found  under  the  capsized  boat.  He 
was  carried  to  the  beach  by  his  anx- 
ious companions  who  worked  val- 
iantly to  restore  life  in  him,  although 
the  doctor  had  pronounced  him 
dead.    For  fifteen  minutes  he  had 


not  breathed.  But  his  brethren  still 
clung  to  hope  and  faith.  Finally, 
their  prayers  and  efforts  were  re- 
warded. To  those  who  saw  this  mi- 
raculous transformation  from  death 
to  life,  it  must  have  been  a  lasting 
testimony  that  it  was  truly  the  work 
of  God  which  Lorenzo  Snow  had 
been  spared  to  do. 

"liTHEN  their  unpleasant  task 
with  Mr.  Gibson  was  finished. 
Elders  Snow  and  Benson  returned 
to  Utah,  leaving  Joseph  F.  Smith  to 
preside  over  the  mission.  With  the 
exception  of  Brother  Snow's  brief 
official  work  in  Hawaii,  Joseph  F. 
Smith  has  been  the  only  active  Ha- 
waiian missionary  who  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  said  that  "A  singing 
people  is  a  good  people."  That  is 
true  of  the  Hawaiians.  They  are  a 
singing,  happy,  pleasure-loving  peo- 
ple. And  their  happiness  is  largely 
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in  giving  joy  and  happiness  to  oth- 
ers. 

A  mutual  feeHng  of  interest  and 
warm  affection  is  characteristic  of 
all  missionaries  and  their  converts. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It 
seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  the 
Hawaiians  and  the  messengers  who 
brought  them  word  of  the  everlast- 
ing gospel.  These  good  people 
were  apparently  ready  and  waiting 
to  receive  the  glad  message.  In  eight 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
missionaries  there  were  220  converts; 
and  before  George  Q.  Cannon  left, 
three  and  one  half  years  later,  there 
were  4,000.  These  figures  are  all 
the  more  astounding  when  one  con- 
siders the  tremendous  handicaps 
under  which  the  first  group  labored. 
They  were  pioneers,  friendless,  lack- 
ing in  experience,  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  habits  of  this  foreign 


people,  on  an  uncharted  sea,  so  to 
speak.  Those  who  followed  them 
had  half  their  battle  won  by  having 
the  way  opened  to  them,  friends  to 
greet  them  on  their  arrival,  and  ini- 
tiate them  into  their  work,  converts 
already  made  and  waiting  to  greet 
their  new  Latter-day  Saint  friends. 

In  accepting  the  gospel,  the  peo- 
ple accepted  the  missionaries  as  well. 
They  took  them  into  their  homes, 
waited  on  them,  shared  their  mea- 
ger supply  of  food,  often  denying 
themselves  their  portion  to  give  to 
their  visitors. 

The  popular  native  "poi"  was 
very  distasteful  to  the  missionaries. 
In  My  First  Mission,  George  Q. 
Cannon  wrote: 

I  tasted  a  teaspoonful  of  poi,  but  the 
smell  of  it  and  the  calabash  in  which  it 
was  contained  was  so  much  like  that  of  a 
book  binder's  old,  sour  paste  that  when  I 


THE  CITY  OF  HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

This  photograph,  taken  from  Aloha  Tower,  shows,  on  the  right,  the  famous  "Punch 
Bowl,"  where,  it  is  beheved,  the  first  Latter-day  Saint  missionaries  went  to  have  prayer 
and  dedicate  the  land,  soon  after  their  arrival  December  12,  1850.  It  was  here  that 
George  Q.  Cannon  received  instructions  from  the  Lord,  and  was  told  to  preach  to  the 
natives  of  Hawaii. 
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put  it  in  my  mouth  I  gagged  ....  But  in 
travelling  among  the  people  I  soon  learned 
that  if  I  did  not  eat  poi  I  would  put  them 
to  great  incon\'enience  .  .  .  and  might 
interfere  with  my  success.  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  live  on  their  food.  And  that 
I  might  do  so,  I  asked  the  Lord  to  make 
it  sweet  to  me.  The  next  time  I  tasted  it 
I  ate  a  bowlful.  My  prayer  was  answered. 
I  positively  liked  it.  It  was  sweeter  to  me 
than  any  food  I  had  ever  tasted. 

TN  order  to  have  a  gathering  place 
for  the  saints,  a  large  tract  of 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Church. 
President  Young  wrote  to  King 
Kamehameha  explaining  the  reason 
for  the  project: 

They  will  go  there  as  religious  teach- 
ers; but  while  this  in  their  calling,  they 
will  not  confine  their  labors  to  spiritual 
matters  only.  According  to  the  precepts 
of  our  religion,  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
are  so  intimately  blended  that  we  view  no 
salvation,  or  system  of  salvation,  as  being 
complete  which  does  not  provide  for  the 
welfare  and  preservation  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  spirit. 

For  many  years  the  saints  labored 
on  the  plantations,  but  the  results 
were  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
fact  that  the  missionaries  in  charge 
of  the  project  were  changed,  as  their 
missions  ended,  after  about  two 
years,  added  to  the  lack  of  success. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
1885,  the  people  were  disheartened. 
A  meeting  was  called  to  consider 
abandoning  the  project.  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith  was  in  the  confer- 
ence. He  made  a  wonderful  proph- 
ecy. He  told  the  people  that  they 
should  not  despair.  He  promised 
them  that  beauty  and  fertility  would 
result  from  their  labors  if  they 
would  be  patient  and  faithful  and 
diligent. 

To  overcome  one  difficulty,  the 
short-term     supervision    was    abol- 


ished. Brother  Samuel  E.  Woolley 
was  called  as  permanent  manager  of 
the  plantation.  That  proved  to  be 
a  great  advantage.  Under  his  wise 
leadership  and  supervision,  the 
prophecy  of  President  Smith  was 
fulfilled.  The  place  has  become 
beautiful  and  has  prospered  surpris- 
ingly. Besides  becoming  a  financial 
asset  to  the  Church,  it  has  provided 
work  and  a  comfortable  living  for 
many  members. 

In  1900,  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  mission, 
President  George  Q.  Cannon  again 
visited  Hawaii.  There  were  some 
members  still  living  who  had  known 
him  half  a  century  before,  and  there 
were  many  others  who  had  heard 
of  his  remarkable  work.  He  was 
greeted  with  wonderful  demonstra- 
tions of  love  and  respect. 

In  the  Hawaiian  mission,  the  aux- 
iliary organizations  are  in  a  favor- 
able condition.  The  Relief  Society, 
organized  in  1875,  ^^  sustaining  the 
ideals  and  standards  of  the  original 
plan.  Women  in  this  endeavor  have 
been  as  active  and  efficient  as  in 
every  other  phase  of  life.  The  Ha- 
waiian sisters  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  exquisite  needlework.  Their 
lovely  quilts,  on  which  the  work  is 
perfect,  are  especially  notable.  For 
these,  there  is  a  constant  market  at 
excellent  prices.  Our  Hawaiian  sis- 
ters have  adopted  American  ways  in 
their  homes,  giving  attention  to  san- 
itation, modern  comfort  and  con- 
venience. 

Besides  the  hundreds  of  men  mis- 
sionaries, there  have  been  from  1851 
to  1941,  two  hundred  twenty-six  sis- 
ters from  the  mainland  who  have 
gone  as  missionaries  to  the  islands. 
Thus  is  the  mighty  work  of  the  Lord 
carried  on  by  his  faithful  people. 


Clean-up  and  Beautification 

Program 

James  M.  Kiikham 

Secretary,  Church  Beautification  Committee 

pVERY  ward  and  branch  of  the  Latter-day  Saint  Church  will  be  asked 
to  take  part  this  year  in  a  clean-up  and  beautification  program. 

The  plan  will  include  all  chapels,  buildings,  grounds,  and  any  vacant 
property  the  Church  may  own.  The  program  will  be  so  planned  that  it 
will  encourage  all  members  to  beautify  their  homes  and  surroundings. 

A  letter  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Presiding  Bishopric  suggesting  that 
the  building  supervisor  in  each  stake,  working  under  the  direction  of  the 
stake  presidency,  will  have  charge  of  and  direct  the  campaign  in  his  re- 
spective stake. 

Ward  bishoprics  and  branch  presidencies  will  organize  and  call  to 
their  aid  the  local  priesthood  and  auxiliary  groups  to  help  put  over  the  pro- 
gram, without  the  expenditure  of  Church  funds. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  to  thoroughly  clean  every  nook  and  corner; 
and  clearing  of  every  closet  will  be  part  of  the  plan.  Removing  every  fire 
hazard  from  and  around  our  buildings  will  be  emphasized.  No  extensive 
landscaping  plans  will  be  stressed  at  this  time,  but  we  will  be  asked  to  plant 
lawns  and  flowers. 

An  appeal  will  be  made  for  better  sanitary  conditions  to  help  safe- 
guard the  health  of  our  people. 

This  program  is  not  a  new  idea.  Our  pioneers,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
encouraged  the  members  then  to  beautify  and  make  their  homes  good 
places  in  which  to  live.  President  Brigham  Young  said:  ''Study  order  and 
cleanliness— adorn  your  city  and  neighborhood— make  your  home  lovely- 
make  it  neat,  nice,  and  clean.    Set  out  flowers  around  the  doors." 

The  objective  of  the  campaign  will  be  to  have  clean  places  in  which 
to  worship  and  to  make  our  homes  better  places  in  which  to  live. 


.  .  .  The  fulness  of  the  earth  is  yours  ....  Yea,  and  the  herb,  and  the  good 
things  which  cometh  of  the  earth,  whether  for  food  or  for  raiment,  or  for  houses,  or 
for  barns,  or  for  orchards,  or  for  gardens,  or  for  vineyards  ....  all  things  which  come 
of  the  earth,  in  the  season  thereof,  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  the  use  of  man,  both 
to  please  the  eye  and  to  gladden  the  heart  ....  to  strengthen  the  body  and  to  enliven 
the  soul  (D.  &  C.  59:16-19). 
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Sixty    Ljears  J/igo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  March  i,  and  March  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 


YOUNG  WOMEN:  A  long  time  ago  in  the  days  of  our  grandmothers  every  young 
lady  was  expected  to  know  how  to  card  and  spin,  if  not  to  weave,  in  addition  to  her 
knowledge  of  all  other  household  employments;  and  knitting  was  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite in  any  young  girl's  qualifications;  it  was  the  work  that  could  always  be  relied 
upon  in  case  all  other  work  gave  out.  In  fact  it  became  proverbial,  that  no  young  woman 
should  marry  until  she  had  a  pillowcase  full  of  stockings  of  her  own  knitting,  and  usually 
of  her  own  spinning.  Bed  and  table  linen  of  one's  own  work  were  also  essential.  Spin- 
ning flax  on  a  httle  wheel  was  considered  in  those  primitive  days  the  finishing  off  of  a 
young  lady's  domestic  accomphshments,  and  it  is  really  an  industry  requiring  skill. 
— ^Aunt  Em. 

TRUST  IN  THE  LORD 

If  God  hath  chosen  thee  for  one 

His  name  to  glorify. 
To  prove  that  justice  will  be  done 

Offenders  proud  and  high; 
Shouldst  thou  repine,  unwilling  be. 

And  weary  him  with  cries? 
Nay,  they  who  bravely  bear  will  be 

Most  lovely  in  his  eyes. 

— Lu  Dalton. 

A  NEW  USE  FOR  LEMONS:  "If  you  ever  use  lemons,"  remarked  one  house- 
wife to  a  lady  friend,  "and  have  a  portion  of  one  left  over,  be  sure  you  do  not  throw  it 
away.  The  next  time  you  think  you  are  done  with  a  lemon  just  dip  it  in  salt  and  rub 
your  copper  kettle  or  stewpan  with  it.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  brilliant 
surface  you  will  obtain  if  you  rub  the  article  instantly  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth.  You  can 
polish  all  brass  work  by  the  same  means,  every  stain  disappearing  as  if  by  magic." — Ex. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES:  The  conference  of  the  Relief  Society  held  in  Ogden  yes- 
terday was  well  attended  notwithstanding  the  rain  storm.  On  the  platform  were  seated 
a  number  of  prominent  ladies  of  the  Junction  City,  as  also  several  Bishops.  Prest.  Jane 
S.  Richards  presided  with  her  usual  quiet  dignity:  the  principal  subjects  treated  upon 
were  charity,  the  importance  of  woman's  position  in  the  home  and  in  society,  her  in- 
fluence for  good  and  her  just  rights  as  a  citizen  in  reference  to  laws  and  government. 
Bishop  Wallace  of  North  Ogden  made  an  elegant  and  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  wom- 
an's privileges,  and  the  audience  listened  with  rapt  attention. 

NOTES  AND  NEWS:  We  cannot  conquer  necessity,  but  we  can  yield  to  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  greater  than  if  we  could. 

The  Pennsylvania  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  women 
as  physicians  in  insane  asylums  where  women  are  confined. 

Mrs.  Proctor,  widow  of  the  great  astronomer,  will  receive  an  annual  pension  from 
the  British  government  of  $500. 

There  are  3000  women  in  charge  of  postoffices  in  the  United  States. 

Abuse  may  not  be  criticism,  but  sometimes  the  latter  sounds  much  like  the  former. 
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■nrWO  noted  American  women 
were  among  more  than  two 
thousand  delegates,  representing 
fifty-two  nations,  at  the  Internation- 
al Congress  of  Mental  Health,  held 
in  London  last  August.  They  were 
Anna  W.  M.  Wolf,  family  coun- 
selor, and  Mrs.  George  Van  Trump 
Burgess,  vice-president  of  the  Child 
Study  Association  of  America.  Mrs. 
Burgess  commented  on  the  ''sense 
of  interdependence  of  sciences  up- 
on each  other,  and  of  nations  and 
individual  human  beings."  If  only 
everyone  in  the  world  could  under- 
stand the  true  importance  of  that 
interdependence,  surely  we  would 
have  peace  instead  of  war! 

AT  a  meeting  in  Washington,  Oc- 
tober 29,  called  by  the  American 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  leaders  of  national  youth 
organizations  and  producers  of  radio 
and  movie  programs  and  publishers 
of  comic  strips,  discussed  radio,  tel- 
evision, and  movie  programs  and 
comic  books  for  youth.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  makers  should  go 
much  further  than  merely  "observ- 
ing the  negative  code— no  nudity, 
no  glamorizing  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, no  contempt  of  law,  family, 
or  respected  institutions,  no  torture, 
no  detailed  methods  of  youth 
crimes,  no  obscene  language."  A 
common  aim  was  agreed  upon  to 
give   youth   the  best   in    entertain- 


Woman's  Sphere 


Ramoim  W.  Cannon 

ment.  Programs  ''should  produce 
vibrant  mental  and  social  health." 
Parents,  teachers,  and  children 
should  be  taught  discrimination,  and 
local  distribution  of  available  good 
entertainment  should  be  assured. 

jyfRS.  }.  L.  BLAIR  BUCK,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  on  a  recent 
trip  to  Japan,  saw  the  Emperor  open 
the  Japanese  Diet  (legislative  body), 
and  through  an  interpreter  she 
talked  to  five  Japanese  women  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet. 

jyi RS.  LEONARD  A.  ROBBINS, 
ninety-three,  of  Salina,  Utah, 
is  believed  to  be  the  longest-married 
wife  in  the  state.  She  has  been 
wed  for  seventy-two  years. 

TN  the  autumn  graduation  of  med- 
ical students  from  the  University 
of  Utah,  a  young  woman  received 
the  highest  scholastic  rating.  Gwen 
Cleave,  of  Annabella,  Sevier  Coun- 
ty, Utah,  was  honor  student  in  a 
class  of  twenty-six  men  and  four 
women. 

OELEN  C.  PAYNE,  of  Ogden, 
Utah,  is  one  of  three  women  in 
America  to  hold  executive  positions 
in  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
She  is  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  She  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  public  regarding  the  needs 
and  methods  of  conservation  and 
fire  prevention. 
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AT  the  loyth  birthday  of  Rehef 
Society  on  March  17,  all  Relief 
Societ}'  members  may  \iew  with 
justifiable  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
accomplishments  of  Relief  Society 
during  the  past  year.  Above  the  lev- 
el of  a  regular  year's  activitv^  rises 
one  accomplishment  which  will 
tower  with  greater  significance  with 
the  passing  of  the  decades. 

As  in  every  year  there  were  count- 
less acts  of  sisterly  love  and  devo- 
tion tendered  the  less  fortunate  and 
sorrowing.  Long  and  arduous 
hours  were  spent  in  making  clothing 
and  processing  food  for  saints  re- 
siding in  countries  where  living  con- 
ditions continue  to  be  meager.  That 
charity  which  never  faileth,  the 
mainspring  of  the  societ}',  was  fully 
made  manifest. 

And,  added  to  this  service,  a  mar- 
velous achievement  was  completed, 
one  which  the  sisters  of  Relief  So- 
ciety have  desired  since  the  early 
days— to  raise  money  for  a  Relief 
Societ}'  Building.  This  dream  has, 
during  the  past  year,  seen  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
the  sisters  had  set  for  themselves 
seemed  at  times  well-nigh  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  But 
blessed  with  the  approval  of  the 
First  Presidencv  in  this  undertaking. 
Relief  Society  leaders  throughout 
the  world  invoked  the  spirit  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  enter  into  the 
hearts  of  the  sisters  for  this  great 
cause. 
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The  results  have  shown  that  these 
prayers  have  been  answered  in  a 
mar\elous  way.  The  lonelv  widow, 
the  young  mother,  the  mature  wom- 
an, the  sister  sitting  in  a  thatched 
hut,  the  one  huddling  around  a 
scant  fire,  the  member  dwelling  in 
the  warm  climes  of  flowers,  and  the 
one  living  in  the  barren,  icy  waste- 
lands—all joined  hearts  and  hands 
to  fulfill  this  dream  of  their  beloved 
Relief  Societ}-.  In  addition  to  the 
half  million  dollars  asked  of  them, 
nearly  sixty  additional  thousand  have 
been  given  by  those  whose  hearts 
were  inspired  with  love  and  over- 
flowing with  generosity  to  their 
cherished  Relief  Societ}'. 

And,  on  this  anniversar}-,  the  gen- 
eral board  expresses  its  deep  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Relief  Society  throughout 
the  world.  For  your  diligence  and 
faithfulness  you  have  been  abund- 
antly blessed  and,  inasmuch  as  full 
obedience  is  given  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Priesthood  which  pre- 
sides over  Relief  Society,  and  Relief 
Societ}'  members  give  unselfishlv  of 
themselves,  rich  blessings  will  con- 
tinue to  be  poured  out  upon  the  sis- 
ters, and  the  women  of  the  Church 
will  find  eternal  jov.  Such  is  the 
prayer  of  Sister  Spafford  and  the 
general  board  from  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  goodness  and  ac- 
complishments of  Relief  Societ}- 
members  during  the  past  year. 

M.  C.  S. 


TbJbHu 


TO  THE  FIELD 


cJhe  ^Importance  of  the    Visiting  cJeachers    fliessage 

/^UR  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some  visiting  teachers  are 
under  the  impression  that  since  a  report  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  mes- 
sage in  the  homes  is  no  longer  required  it  is  not  necessary  to  present  the 
message  itself  in  the  homes.  Stake  and  ward  presidents  are  requested  to 
correct  this  impression  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  to  the  visiting  teachers 
that  the  delivery  of  the  message  in  the  homes  is  a  vital  part  of  the  visiting 
teaching  program  and  its  importance  has  in  no  way  diminished  even  though 
a  monthly  report  of  this  activity  is  not  now  required. 


(cyrganizations  and  [Keorganizations  of  ifiission 
ana  Stake  uieiief  Societies 

Since  the  last  report,  printed  in  the  December  1947  issue  of 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  to  and  including  December  1948. 


Missions 

Central  Atlantic 

States 
Southwest  Indian 

Stakes 
American  Falls 

Cedar 

San  Joaquin 

South  Carolina 


ORGANIZATIONS 

FoimeTly  Part  of 


East  Central  States 

Mission 
Navajo-Zuni  Mission 


Blackfoot  and 
West  Pocatello 

Parowan 

Sacramento  Stake 

Northern  California 
Mission 

Southern  States 
Mission 


Appointed  President      Date    of    Appoint- 

ment 


Mabel  A.  Price 


Louise  H.  Woolley 
Afton  P.  Parry 
Venice  Ricks 
Alice  Voylcs 


October  6,   1947 

Name  changed 
Dec.  8,  1948 


February    25,    1948 
June  7,  1948 
April  25,  1948 
October   19,   1947 


Missions 

Australian 
Eastern  States 

Japanese 
New  Zealand 


REORGANIZATIONS 

Released   President       Appointed  President 


Florence  T.  Rees 
Alberta  O.  Doxey 


Blanche  K.  Richmond 
Georgia  R.  Living- 
ston 

(Husband  in  charge)    Irene  P.  Chssold 
Luana  P.  Halverson       Virginia  D.  Young 


Date  of  Appoint- 
ment 

April  10,  1947 
September  27,  1948 

September  4,   1948 
June  24,  1948 
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Missions 
(Continued) 

Northwestern  States 
Pacific  Missions 
Palestine-Syrian 
Samoan 

South  African 
Southern  States 
Tongan 


Released  President        Appointed  President 


Date   of  Appoint- 
ment 


Lenora  K.  Bringhurst 
(Husband  in  charge) 
(Reopened) 
Thurza  Amelia  T. 

Adams 
Ida  G.  Sharp 
Effie  F.  Meeks 
Martha  Elnora  G. 

Huntsman 


Georgina  F.  Richards  December  ii,  1947 
Elva  T.  Cowley  January  22,  1948 

Berta  W.  Piranian        October  8,  1947 
Francella  C.  Hale        June  29,  1948 


Jean  D.  Wright 
Rula  W.  Choules 
Evelyn  H.  Dunn 


October  8,   1948 
April  8,  1948 
July  18,  1948 


Stakes 

Bear  River 

Big  Cottonwood 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Blaine 

Bonneville 

Cache 

Cottonwood 

Denver 

Duchesne 

East  Millcreek 

East  Millcreek 
Emigration 

Humboldt 

Humboldt 

Humboldt 

Idaho  Falls 

Juab 

Lethbridge 

Los  Angeles 

Lost  River 
Lyman 

Mesa 

Moapa 

North  Sevier 

North  Weber 

Portland 

Provo 

Rigby 

San  Juan 

Santaquin-Tintic 

Snowflake 

Smithfield 

South  Sevier 

Spokane 

Star  Valley 

Union 

Zion  Park 


Maude  O.  Cook 
Alta  J.  Vance 
Grace  E.  Allphin 
Eva  Pond 
Eva  Adamson 
Aleine  M.  Young 
Annie  J.  Carlton 
Ella  R.  Croxford 
Erma  A.  Rice 
Cecilia  O.  Gilbert 
Sarah  E.  Bateman 
(Died  April  1,  1948) 
Carrie  M.  Howick 
Louise  W.  Madsen 

Ella  Mae  Parker 
LaPrele  Schumann 
Ella  Mae  Parker 
Loveda  Petersen 
Chloe  N.  Bailey 
Ida  S.  Wood 
Julia  T.  LeChemi- 

nant 
Laura  L.  Christensen 
Sarah  J.  Slagowski 
(Died  Oct.  27,  1948) 
H.  Lila  Newell 
(Died  Sept.  24,  1947) 
Mae  L.  Larson 
Bernice  Mickelsen 
Melva  O.  Stratford 
Dorothy  A.  Peterson 
Gretta  P.  Romney 
Ann  W.  Nielsen 
Ruth  H.  Redd 
Jennie  Bylund 
Lydia  S.  Peterson 
Anne  M.  Farr 
Sylvia  C.  Musig 
Gladys  O.  Groesbeck 
Arvilla  J.  Hyer 
Julia  H.  Decker 
Inez  C.  Burgener 


Ruby  W.  Nielsen 
Helen  W.  Anderson 
Amelia  H.  Robertson 
Eva  Adamson 
Fawn  N.  Dil worth 
Florence  Cowan 
Inez  B.  Tingey 
Florence  N.  Singleton 
Delia  H.  Teeter 
Faye  E.  Merkley 
Carrie  M.  Howick 

Muriel  R.  Mallory 
Winniefred  Man- 
waring 
LaPrele  Schumann 
Ella  Mae  Parker 
Jenet  S.  Clyde 
Venna  H.  Croft 
Lua  L.  Stephenson 
Gertrude  F.  Jensen 
Dorothy  H.  Koer 

Elva  J.  Beal 

Opal  W.  Broadbent 

Zelma  Miller 

Lucille  Earl 
[osephine  Thomsen 
Vera  H.  Sorensen 
Mima   Hainsworth 
Mazie  C.  Knell 
Nita  G,  Jorgensen 
Margie  H.  Lyman 
Janet  P.  Lee 
Ida  S.  Hendrickson 
Alta  C.  Allen 
Floral  M.  Rasmussen 
Edna  Bennion 
Nellie  B.  Jensen 
Nan  A.  Lindsay 
Hilda  Bringhurst 


August  29,  1948 
June  14,  1948 
May  9,  1948 
May  23,  1948 
October  17,  1948 
February  29,   1948 
June  13,  1948 
June  30,  1948 
October  17,   1948 
August  15,  1948 
May  2,  1948 

November  14,  1948 
December  31,  1947 

December  19,  1947 
January  18,  1948 
July  18,  1948 
October  19,   1947 
November  30,  1947 
August  1,  1948 
February  4,  1948 

December  21,  1947 
November  17,  1948 

September  28,  1947 

August  29,  1948 
April  25,  1948 
October  9,  1948 
December  5,  1948 
August  25,  1948 
August  15,   1948 
February  22,  1948 
September  19,  1948 
September   15,1947 
December  12,  1948 
July  6,  1947 
July  28,  1948 
December   7,    1947 
November  30,  1947 
October  12,   1947 
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Special  Snort  Story  cJssue  [Plannea  for  J^prii 

'T^HE  April  1949  issue  of  The  Rdiei  Society  Magazine  will  be  the  special 
short  story  number,  with  four  authors  being  represented,  each  with  an 
excellent  story.    Watch  for  these  stories  in  April: 

"The  Boy  There/'  by  Christie  Lund  Coles 
'Thunderstorm/'  by  Mary  Ek  Knowles 
"Through  the  Darkness/'  Hazel  K.  Todd 
"And  all  Eternity/'  Carol  Read  Flake 


Sny   Vl/riting 

Marvin  Jones 

Everyone  looked  up  to  watch  white  streamers 
Run  along  the  thin,  bkie  wedge  of  sky — 
There  was  no  need  for  me  to  look  so  far 
Beyond  the  city's  windowed  walls,  for  I 
Saw  heaven  on  the  face  of  one  who  sent 
A  song  white-winging  through  the  firmament 


JLongmg 

Susa  Gould  Walker 

March  winds  still  blow  and  toss  the  kites  on  high. 

His  kite  is  dusty,  lying  idly  by; 

The  pussy  willows  grow;  the  birds  still  nest; 

He  doesn't  go  a-hunting  with  the  rest. 

The  dandelions  dance  in  April  rains; 

He  bound  my  heart  to  his  with  pale  green  chains. 

I  hope  there  are  pussy  willows,  kites,  and  dandelions 

Up  in  heaven. 


We  Are  So  Busy 

Sylvia.  Prohst  Young 


INSTEAD  of  dosing  her  house,  the  East  with  sophistication  which, 

as   she    usually   did   when    she  after  all,  is  quite  foolish,  as  I  dis- 

went      to      California,      Emily  covered  that  morning  when  I  went 

Woodrow  left  it  in  the  care  of  a  to  call.    They  were  very  natural  and 

nephew  and  his  wife  from  Indiana,  friendly,  not  sophisticated  at  all. 

The  young  man,  a  college  professor,  Tom  Hadfield  himself  answered 

had  accepted  an  offer  to  teach  at  the  door.    He  was  a  tall,  thin  man, 

our  university  for  the  summer,  and  with  eye  glasses,  and  hair  that  was 

Emily  was  delighted.  definitely  slipping.  Not  exactly  good- 

'Tm  so  happy  to  have  someone  looking,  clean-looking  would  fit  him 

in  the  place  for  the  summer,''  she  better,  and  intelligent,  the  kind  of 

told  me,  ''I  never  have  liked  closing  man  one  would  have  pointed  out  as 

it  up,  but  I  didn't  like  renting  to  a  professor. 

strangers.     Of  course,  you  could  al-  ''Come  in,"  he  said  warmly.     "I 

most  call  Tom  a  stranger.  I  haven't  believe  you  are  the  neighbor  Aunt 

seen  him  since  he  was  a  high-school  Emily  told  us  about,  Mrs.  Crandall? 

boy  and  I  don't  know  anything  at  'Tes.  I  meant  to  run  over  ever 

all  about  his  wife.    But  I  hope  you'll  since  you  came,"  I  told  him,  "but 

call  on  them,  Kate.  Salt  Lake  will  it  seems   there   just  aren't  enough 

be  new  to  them  and  I  know  they  hours  in  the  day." 

will  appreciate  having  a  good  neigh-  ''How  well   I   know  that.     This 

bor  like  you."  morning  I  didn't  have  a  class,  but 

They  will   probably  have  plentv  here  I  am  correcting  papers.  Lucille," 

of  things  to  do,  and  enough  inter-  he  turned  to  the  woman  sitting  on 

ests  of  their  own  not  to  need  a  mid-  the  divan,  "this  is  Mrs.  Crandall." 

die-aged  neighbor,  I  thought.     But  Lucille  Hadfield  smiled  brightly. 

I  promised  Emily  that  I  would  call  "It  was  so  nice  of  you  to  come.  Sit 

on  them.    She  and  I  have  lived  side  down  Mrs.  Crandall  and  visit  with 

by  side  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  us." 

during  these  years  we  have  come  to  It   seemed    to    me    she    radiated 

be  good  neighbors,  although  not  ex-  charm,   and   I   liked   her   instantlv. 

actly  intimate  friends.  She  was  an   attractive  girl,   in   her 

I  really  intended  to  run  in  on  early  thirties  I  judged,  one  who  be- 
Emily's  tenants  right  after  their  ar-  longed  to  that  class  of  women  re- 
rival,  but  I  was  so  busy  with  one  ferred  to  as  "types";  not  beautiful, 
thing  or  another  that  I  didn't  find  but  distinctively  striking.  Tall,  too, 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  until  al-  with  an  abundance  of  dark  brown 
most  two  weeks  after  they  had  come,  hair,  which  she  wore  in  a  large  bun 
I  felt  rather  guilty  because  I  had  at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Her  skin 
always  prided  myself  on  being  friend-  was  sun-tanned  and  flawless,  and 
ly.  Still  the  fact  that  thcv  were  her  eyes,  deep  brown, 
from  the  East  rather  worried  me.  I  "It's  a  lovelv  morning  isn't  it?  I 
had  always  associated  people  from  think  we're  going  to  like  your  city. 
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We've  never  been  here  before,  I 
mean  I  haven't.  Tom  was  here 
once  when  he  was  a  child." 

''Things  have  changed  a  great  deal 
since  then/'  I  told  her.  "I  think  our 
biggest  changes  have  come  since  the 
war." 

We  got  started  on  the  war  then. 
Mr.  Hadfield  had  been  in  the  navy 
and  since  my  Bob  had  been  in  the 
navy,  too,  we  had  a  common  inter- 
est. From  the  war  we  went  to  eco- 
nomics. It  was  the  subject  nearest 
his  heart  since  he  taught  it.  Mrs. 
Hadfield  added  her  share  to  the  con- 
versation in  a  way  which  indicated 
that  she,  also,  was  educated. 

They  asked  me  all  about  the  city. 
Especially  they  were  interested  in 
Temple  Square. 

'Tour  Tabernacle  organ,"  Mrs. 
Hadfield  asked,  "would  there  be  any 
chance  to  hear  it?  I  play  the  organ 
a  little  myself,  so  Fm  partial  to  organ 
music." 

I  was  very  happy  to  tell  her  about 
the  organ  recital  every  day  at  noon. 
'I'll  tell  you  what,"  I  volunteered, 
"if  you  like,  Fll  go  with  you  some- 
day. Maybe  I  can  show  you  a  few 
things  that  you  might  not  see  if  you 
went  alone." 

"Would  you?  Oh,  Fd  love  that. 
Fll  be  looking  forward  to  it." 

Both  of  them  invited  me  to  come 
again  soon  and  I  assured  them  that 
I  would. 

r^ROSSING  the  yard  to  our  house, 
I  decided  that  I  would  try  to 
find  a  day  next  week  to  go  to  the 
organ  recital  with  Lucille  Hadfield, 
but  I  didn't.  Very  suddenly  Margey 
and  Brad  decided  to  get  married  in 
July  instead  of  waiting  until  Sep- 
tember.   There  were  so  many  things 


for  me  to  attend  to,  as  there  always 
are  for  a  bride's  mother  no  matter 
how  simple  the  wedding  may  be. 

The  days  slipped  by.  I  saw  my 
neighbor  quite  often  during  the 
afternoons  sitting  in  Emily's  ham- 
mock in  the  back  yard.  Always  she 
was  just  sitting,  not  reading,  not 
sewing,  just  sitting.  And  always  I 
was  surprised,  she  had  impressed  me 
as  being  so  full  of  energy  that  I 
couldn't  associate  idleness  with  her. 
A  few  times  I  stopped  by  the  fence 
and  talked  to  her,  and  she  seemed 
so  interested  in  whatever  I  had  to 
say.  I  apologized  for  not  having  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  town  with  her. 

She  was  very  understanding.  "I 
know  all  about  weddings,"  she  told 
me.  "We  had  three  in  the  family 
last  summer.  Actually  we  were  a 
little  tired  of  them  before  it  was  all 
over." 

"I  should  think  so.  Well,  it's 
over  now  and  I  won't  be  so  busy. 
Why  don't  we  plan  to  go  to  the  re- 
cital this  Wednesday,  or  maybe 
you've  already  gone." 

"No,  I  haven't.  Fll  be  looking 
forward  to  Wednesday,  then." 

"Good.  We  can  go  to  lunch  af- 
ter and  make  a  day  of  it,  if  you'd 
like." 

But  on  Tuesday  night  Dan's  sis- 
ter Beth  came  in  from  St.  George. 
It  was  always  nice  to  have  Beth  and 
since  she  came  so  seldom  I  did  like 
to  spend  the  time  with  her  while 
she  was  here.  Much  as  I  hated  to 
disappoint  Lucille  Fladfield,  I  just 
couldn't  go. 

"Of  course,  I  understand  perfect- 
ly," she  answered  when  I  called  her. 
"Don't  worry  about  me,  I  can  go 
just  anytime." 

"I'm  surprised  Lucille  hasn't  be- 
come discouraged  and  gone  by  her- 
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self/'  I  told  Beth  as  I  hung  up  the 
phone. 

"She  probably  has/'  Beth  replied. 
"I  wouldn't  be  concerned  about  it. 
She  probably  goes  to  town  every 
day,  with  nothing  at  all  to  do.  I 
don't  imagine  that  she  is  too  lone- 
some." 

"I  guess  not,  but  I  am  going  to 
spend  an  afternoon  in  town  with 
her  before  she  leaves  to  go  home 
since  I  suggested  it." 

It  was  my  turn  to  entertain  my 
club  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Aug- 
ust and  I  decided  to  ask  Lucille 
Hadfield  to  come.  Although  I  had 
invited  her  over  repeatedly  a  special 
invitation  would  make  her  know 
that  I  was  sincere  in  my  efforts  to 
be  friendly, 

'This  is  Kate  Crandall/'  I  said 
when  she  answered  the  phone. 

''Oh,  hello/'  her  voice  was  sunny. 
"It's  nice  to  hear  from  you.  "Did 
you  have  a  nice  visit  with  your  sis- 
ter-in-law?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  You  see  I  was  reared 
in  the  country,  too,  and  she  brings 
me  up  to  date  on  rural  things." 

"I'm  rural-minded,  too.  Most  of 
the  time  I  find  the  city  rather  dull." 

"Well,  it  can  be.  What  I  called 
for  is  to  ask  you  to  come  to  my  club 
on  Thursday  afternoon  if  you  will. 
It's  here  at  my  house.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  of  us.  It  isn't  a  card 
club,  more  of  an  art  club.  Some- 
times we  sew  or  have  a  book  report. 
This  time  we  are  having  a  lesson  on 
stencil  painting.  Have  you  ever 
done  any?" 

"No-no,  I  haven't." 

"Well,  it's  simple  to  learn.  I'm 
going  to  town  tomorrow,  and  I'll 
get  the  materials  you'll  need  for  you 
if  you'd  like  me  to." 

There   was   a   long   pause   then. 


When   she  finally  answered   I  was 
prepared  for  her  excuse. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Mrs.  Crandall." 
Her  voice  sounded  strained  and  so 
different  from  what  it  usually  did. 
"But  I  just  remembered  that  I'm 
meeting  Tom  tomorrow  afternoon. 
He  doesn't  have  a  class  and  we're 
going  to  town." 

It  was  a  very  lame  excuse;  quite 
obviously  she  didn't  want  to  come. 

I  hung  up  the  phone,  feeling  like 
I  had  been  slapped.  It  sounded  so 
unlike  her.  Maybe,  after  all,  she 
wasn't  interested  in  being  anything 
but  a  casual  acquaintance.  Maybe 
all  of  her  friendliness  was  only  a 
charming  front.  Still,  she  had 
always  shown  so  much  interest  in 
whatever  I  had  talked  to  her  about, 
and  had  seemed  so  enthusiastic 
when  I  had  suggested  taking  her  to 
an  organ  recital  ....  Maybe,  after 
all,  I  should  just  skip  the  whole 
thing.  She  had  never  been  in  my 
house,  and  now  she  had  made  it 
plain  that  she  didn't  care  to  come 
to  my  club.    So  I  forgot  about  it. 

npHE  August  days  hurried  by,  with 
autumn  sneaking  quietly  toward 
us.  I  had  seen  very  little  of  Lucille 
since  I  had  called  her.  Sometimes, 
from  my  kitchen  window,  I  would 
see  her  sitting  out  in  the  hammock. 
One  time  I  waved  to  her,  but  she 
didn't  wave  back,  so  she  must  not 
have  seen  me. 

I  was  working  out  in  the  back 
one  evening  after  dinner  when  Mr. 
Hadfield  drove  into  his  yard.  I 
could  see  that  he  was  alone  and 
that  seemed  rather  odd  because  she 
was  always  with  him.  Then  I  re- 
membered that  I  hadn't  seen  her 
for  days. 

{Continued  on  page  214) 


Take  Care  of  Your  Books 


Ezra  /.  Poulsen 


IN  the  American  home,  a  stock  of 
good  books,  accumulated  and 
carefully  selected  through  the 
years,  should  occupy  an  important 
and  honored  place.  No  other  pos- 
sessions reflect  culture  better  than 
books.  Besides,  every  member  of 
the  family,  from  the  youngest  child 
to  the  oldest  adult,  must  turn  con- 
stantly to  the  wisdom  of  the  printed 
page  in  order  to  keep  growing. 

But  the  problem  of  keeping  books 
always  properly  displayed  and  con- 
veniently accessible  is  a  difficult 
one.  Cluttered  from  one  room  to 
the  other,  piled  in  closets,  and 
stacked  on  sagging,  open  shelves, 
they  often  detract  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  home.  '1  feel  like  get- 
ting rid  of  them  all,"  many  a  house- 
wife has  complained  during  the  sea- 
sonal cleaning  periods.  Yet  she  loves 
books  and  wouldn't  consider  part- 
ing with  them. 

A  little  careful  planning  and  the 
application  of  a  few  basic  principles 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  home 
library.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  wise 
to  recognize  that  not  all  books  are 
equally  attractive  or  of  equal  worth, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
same  degree  of  display.  Next,  that 
open  shelves  do  not  protect  choice 
books,  and  even  the  gayest  volumes 
soon  lose  their  luster  after  being 
wiped  over  a  number  of  times  and 
having  fine  particles  of  dirt  ground 
into  their  covers.  Then,  there  is 
also  the  matter  of  frequency  of  use, 
and  of  subject  classification. 

We  will  consider  the  matter  of 
reference  works  first.  If  they  are 
housed  on  comparatively  low  shelves. 


near  a  well-lighted  study  table,  their 
use  will  be  greatly  increased.  It  is 
all  too  easy  to  decide  not  to  look  up 
a  word  or  a  topic  if  one  has  to  stand 
on  a  chair  or  hunt  through  a  closet, 
or  bring  a  light  from  another  room, 
before  he  can  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
desired  page.  Since  such  books  are 
usually  expensive,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  them  behind  glass,  where  they 
can  be  easily  seen  without  being  ex- 
posed unnecessarily  to  dust  or  care- 
less handling. 

npHEN,  there  are  the  standard  sets 
of  various  kinds:  literature, 
science,  history,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. These  often  make  up  the  bulk 
of  a  library,  as  well  as  representing 
the  largest  investment  in  money. 
They  merit  a  combination  of  good 
display  and  careful  preservation. 
Consequently,  the  high  shelves,  eas- 
ily seen,  are  a  good  place  for  those 
not  being  currently  read  or  studied. 

A  variety  of  material  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  third  classification :  light 
fiction,  both  adult  and  juvenile;  old 
school  and  college  books,  which, 
though  in  various  stages  of  dilapida- 
tfon,  are  of  great  sentimental  value. 
Then,  there  are  books  which  are 
rightfully  regarded  as  heirlooms,  the 
family  Bible,  gift  books  from  long 
ago,  books  won  for  merit  in  various 
activities,  and  other  volumes,  which 
for  some  reason,  have  become  identi- 
fied with  the  family  history.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  always  an  accumulation 
of  pamphlets  and  papers,  challeng- 
ing the  owner  to  keep  them,  yet 
creating  a  constant  problem. 
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BOOKS  BY  THE  FIREPLACE   ARE 
CONVENIENT  AND  ATTRACTIVE 


Too  often  the  volumes  in  this 
group  get  jumbled  together  so  that 
they  detract  from  the  appearance  of 
the  home. 

This  condition  can  quickly  be  im- 
proved by  working  over  this  collec- 
tion, disposing  of  all  waste  material, 
and  classifying  and  filing  in  a  suit- 
able cabinet  or  file  case  all  pamph- 
lets and  papers  which  are  worthy  of 
saving.  Such  a  cabinet  is  easily  made 
by  a  handy  man,  or  it  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  few  dollars.  Then,  using 
paste,  shears,  transparent  tape,  and 
binding  cloth,  repair  all  volumes 
which  have  become  frayed  or  torn. 
This  can  be  developed  into  an  in- 
teresting hobby.  Finally,  important 
volumes  should  be  rebound,  to  en- 
sure their  preservation. 

After  these  things  have  been 
done,  give  this  group  of  books  a  well- 
chosen  place  on  the  shelves,  and 
they  will  add  greatly  to  the  general 
tone  of  the  home  librar)^ 

A  fourth  group  of  books  offers 
special  incentive  for  display.  These 
books  are  the  new    ones    in  their 


bright  jackets,  and  books  which  are 
constantly  referred  to,  such  as  the 
standard  works  of  the  Church  in 
their  prim  embossings.  They  chal- 
lenge attention  at  once,  and  since 
they  are  currently  being  read  any- 
way, they  look  well  between  book- 
ends,  or  in  a  special  place  of  honor 
on  the  shelves,  within  easy  reach  at 
all  times.  They  may  grace  a  table 
or  a  desk,  subject,  however,  to  fre- 
quent change.  This  part  of  the  col- 
lection might  be  considered  the 
priming  spark  of  interest. 

Cared  for  along  these  lines,  the 
home  library  becomes  not  merely 
a  supply  of  books,  but  a  vital,  grow- 
ing entity  of  book  charm,  always  an 
important  part  of  the  home  decora- 
tion, always  a  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  inspiration,  becoming  rich- 
er with  the  passing  years. 


KEEP  THE    NEWEST   BOOKS 
HANDY 


TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  BOOKS 
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THE  BREAKFRONT  IS  A  NATURAL  DEPOSITORY 
FOR  THE  BEST  VOLUMES 


«y  ulave    I  to    lieed 

Grace  Zenor  Pratt 

1  do  not  need  a  portrait  of  your  face  .... 

Each  loved,  remembered  feature  I  can  trace 

With  tender  care  ....  an  art  of  memory. 

I  do  not  need  a  record  of  your  voice; 

To  me,  each  cadence  is  as  clear  as  some  sweet  melody 

Which,  half -forgotten,  springs  to  life  again. 

I  have  no  need  for  pictures  to  reveal  the  way 

You  smile;  your  charm,  the  things  you  do  and  say  .  . 

I  hold  you  close,  so  close  against  my  heart — 

But  sometimes  I  have  need  to  speak  your  name  .  .  .  . 

I  wait  your  coming  when  the  hour  grows  late — 

And  earth  seems  lonely  as  some  distant  star, 

I  have  no  need  for  portraits  of  you,  dear; 

I  feel  your  presence;  you  are  always  near. 

I  speak  your  name  .  .  .  and  hear  your  answer,  too. 

Remembering  the  long,  long  hours  with  you. 


How  to  Make  a  Pleated  Skirt 

Lena  DuPaix 


"pLEATED  skirts  have  been  a  favorite  of  children  of  all  ages  for  many  years  and  will 
■■■  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  so  because  they  are  in  keeping  with  the  jauntiness  that 
girls  love. 

In  making  an  all-around,  knife-pleated  skirt,  the  pleats  may  range  in  width  from 
!4  to  1  inch,  or  even  larger.  If  the  material  is  equal  to  three  times  the  hip  measurement 
the  pleats  will  always  come  out  even  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  pleat.  For  example, 
a  34-inch  hip  measurement  will  require  102  inches  of  material  or  about  2V1  widths 
of  40-inch  material. 

Finish  the  hem  completely  before  the  pleats  are  made,  and  remember  the  flatter 
the  hem  the  straighter  will  '  "e  the  pleats. 

Make  a  marker  or  guide  for  the  pleating.  Use  a  piece  of  light-weight  cardboard 
1"  by  3".  At  one  end  measure  off  the  width  of  the  pleats  (in  the  illustration  1"  is  used). 
Draw  a  pencil  line  as  shown  in  figure  1. 

Place  the  material  on  the  ironing  board.  Start  at  a  seam  and  measure  a  pleat  with 
the  marker  as  in  figure  2.  Be  sure  the  fold  of  the  pleat  is  exactly  on  the  lengthwise 
thread  of  the  material.  Pin  pleat  at  either  end  and  through  center  as  figure  3  shows. 
The  pins  are  placed  through  the  material  and  into  the  ironing  board  pad.  The  material 
is  stretched  tight  from  end  to  end  so  the  pleats  will  lie  quite  flat.  Then,  beginning  at 
the  edge  of  the  first  pleat  made,  measure  out  1  inch,  pin  pleat  at  cither  end  and  through 
center  as  in  first  pleat  and  repeat  until  board  is  filled,  as  in  figure  4. 
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FIG.   1 
MARKED    FOR    USE 
IN    PLEATING  SKIRT 
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FIG.    3 
SHOWING    POSITION    OF 
PINS    IN      PLEATS    ON    BOARD 
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1"   P  L  E  A  T 

F  I  G.    2 
SHOWING  HOW  TO    PLACE 
MARKER  ON  MATERIAL 


FIG.     5 
COMPLETED   SKIRT 


FIG.   4 

SHOWING   PLEATS    PINNED  ON 
IRONING  BOARD  READY   FOR   PRESSING 
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FIG.  6 
SHOWING    PROCGEDURE 

FOR  MAKING  SKIRT 
WITH     LESS   MATERIAL 
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The  pleats  are  then  pressed  with  a  damp  cloth  so  that  the  steam  will  shape  them 
and  hold  the  creases.  To  do  this,  place  a  dry  pressing  cloth  over  material,  then  a  damp 
one.  Press  only  between  rows  of  pins;  remove  pressing  cloths  and  center  row  of  pins; 
replace  pressing  cloths  and  press  again.  Let  the  material  remain  on  the  board  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  removing  the  pins  from  either  end  of  material.  Repeat  this  pro- 
cess until  all  material  is  pleated. 

If  you  wish  to  have  a  box  pleat  in  the  center  front,  make  that  first  and  then  make 
knife  pleats  on  either  side  of  box  pleat. 

To  pleat  a  skirt  using  less  material,  use  twice  the  hip  measurement.  Follow  the 
same  directions  used  for  deeper  pleats,  but  lap  the  pleats  under  only  J4  the  full  width 
of  each  pleat.  On  the  cardboard  marker  measure  and  make  a  Vi  -inch  line  then  measure 
1  inch  for  the  width  of  pleat,  but  fold  under  only  Vz  inch  as  figure  6  shows. 

After  the  material  is  pleated,  remove  from  the  board  and  baste  the  pleats  in  place 
at  the  top  edge  of  skirt,  and  pull  basting  stitch  up  to  the  waist  measurement,  or  to  fit  the 
size  of  waistband. 


K^ompensation 

Jessie  M.  Robinson 

I  thought  life  dull  with  barren  deeds. 
As  futile  as  the  meadow  weeds. 
There  was  a  field  my  father  had 
Where  planted  crops  were  always  bad. 
But  lush  with  Queen  Anne's  Lace — 
What  a  lovely  place! 


They  Are  Not  Mine 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner 

TV/JY  children  are  not  mine:  I  want  to  realize  the  truth  of  this  contradictory  and  rather 
-*-  •■•  provoking  statement  more  fully  as  time  passes.  It  bears  a  philosophy  that  will 
succor  me  in  crises  where  my  children  are  concerned. 

"Not  mine,  these  babies  that  I  conceived,  that  I  nurtured  with  the  blood  of  my 
own  body!"  I  cry.  "Not  mine,  when  I  suffered  in  the  dark  of  night  the  pangs  of  birth 
akin  to  the  pangs  of  death  itself  for  their  sake.  Not  mine,  these  children  for  whose  care 
I  have  sacrificed  strength  of  body  and  peace  of  mind?" 

No,  in  truth,  they  are  not  mine.  And  I  would  with  all  the  strength  I  can  summon 
put  from  me  this  possessive  cry  of  the  mother-heart. 

Of  course  my  children  are  blood  of  my  blood  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  That  shell 
I  still  may  hold  when  the  spirit  has  departed,  at  least  until  nature  claims  even  that.  I  may 
nourish  and  cherish  the  body,  for  it  is  mine.  God  may  at  any  time  claim  his  own  again, 
the  spirit  of  my  child. 

At  my  table  today  sit  three  guests.  Only  yesterday  I  called  them  mine.  Today 
I  call  them  God's.  They  are  in  my  care,  possessing  bodies  I  made  for  them,  which  I  must 
keep  warm,  keep  properly  nourished,  keep  clean,  so  that  the  guests  will  not  tire  of  in- 
hospitable surroundings.  They  are  with  me  in  this  strange  country  to  gain  experience, 
to  gain  knowledge,  as  I  go  to  foreign  lands  in  quest  of  the  unknown.  I  will  make  their 
stay  profitable.  I  will  provide  them  with  opportunities  for  service,  for  education,  for 
experiencing  the  pleasant  and  the  unpleasant.  I  will  not  dictate  the  paths  that  they 
must  tread  in  learning  of  this  land.  They  are  my  guests,  and  so  I  must  only  suggest. 

And  when  their  visit  is  ended,  and  they  have  gone  Home,  if  I  am  still  here,  I  shall 
be  lonely  and  I  shall  weep,  perhaps,  but  I  shall  know  them  again. 


How  to  Make  an  Embroidery  Floss  Case 

(Handy  Hint  for  the  Sewing  Bag) 
Afton  N.  Porter 


npHERE  are  few  things  more  annoying 
-■•  or  more  time-consuming  than  that 
tangled  ball  of  embroidery  cotton.  Here 
is  a  very  simple  solution  to  the  "knotty" 
problem. 

Take  a  piece  of  lightweight,  white  ma- 
terial— voile  or  thin  muslin  is  very  suit- 
able— 16/4  inches  long  and  twice  as  wide 
as  you  wish  the  case  to  be  (24  inches  is  a 
good  width ) . 

Make  a  V4  inch  hem  on  each  end.  Join 
sides  A  and  B  and  turn  right  side  out. 


Make  rows  of  stitching  from  C  to  D  about 
Vs  inches  apart  across  the  entire  width  of 
the  case. 

Cut  skeins  of  6-ply  embroidery  cotton 
as  usual,  and  with  a  safety  pin  lace  them 
through  these  stitched  spaces.  You  will 
have  one  of  the  neatest  and  handiest;  ar- 
ticles for  your  sewing  bag  you  have  ever 
owned.  Not  only  does  it  keep  your  thread 
clean,  but  it  permits  you  to  draw  out  one 
or  several  threads  at  a  time  without  tan- 
gling the  entire  skein. 


24' 


16lij' 


i 


0000 


Stitching  in  rows  f"  apart 


161^' 
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That's  My  Towel ! 


Ivie  H.  Jones 

nr^OWELS  wear  out  faster  by  washing  than  by  wiping.    No  one  wants  to  wipe  on  a 
•■•     towel  someone  else  has  used,  so  into  the  wash  it  goes. 

When  towels  are  both  colorful  and  plentiful,  we  have  a  different  color  for  each 
member  of  the  family.  Sometimes  they  are  just  white  towels  with  the  stripes  of  the 
colors.    As  each  child  came  into  our  home,  we  added  a  different  color. 

Children  like  the  feeling  of  ownership,  and  I'm  sure  you  will  find,  as  we  did,  that 
they  will  soon  take  delight  in  hanging  up  their  own  towels  and  in  keeping  them  clean. 
I  can  just  hear  our  tiny  tots,  pointing  to  the  wet  clothes  on  the  line  on  washday,  saying: 
"That's  my  towel.  When  will  it  be  dry?"  And  I  seldom  put  them  away  after  washday, 
for  willing  hands  were  anxiously  waiting  to  put  their  own  towels  away  and  hurry  back 
to  take  the  stacks  for  Mother,  Father,  Grandpa,  or  guest. 

There  have  been  times  when  we  could  not  buy  the  particular  color  we  wanted^  so 
we  labeled  the  towels  and  the  racks,  being  sure  that  each  member  of  the  family,  as  well 
as  guests,  had  his  own  towel.  It  doesn't  take  long  to  write  the  names  in  large  letters 
and  with  a  coarse  boilproof  silkaline  thread,  chain  stitch  over  the  letters  using  a  par- 
ticular color  of  thread  for  each  member  of  the  family  and  for  the  guest. 

Name  tags  for  labeling  the  towel  racks  can  be  purchased  at  most  any  book  and 
stationery  store  or  they  can  be  made  of  a  strip  of  used  tin  can,  bending  both  edges  over 
a  knife  blade  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  name  card. 

Try  labeling  your  towels,  and  it  will  surprise  you  how  few  towels  you  will  have  in 
the  wash  each  week  and  how  long  they  will  wear. 
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c/aZike^ 


'TMUA. 
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gj^ 


1 
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^/Lrt  cJeacher 

C.  Cameron  Johns 


You  taught  me  the  clean,  sweet  taste 

Of  poetry  on  the  tongue  .  .  . 

The  slim  inquiring  fingers  of  music  . 

And,  even  though  you  are  gone. 

My  years  are  still  scented 

With  the  fragrance 

Of  your  laughter. 
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Antiques  to  Know  and  Cherish 

Lorene  Pearson 
Illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Williamson 

THERE  is  much  in  the  history  moved  from  room  to  room,  and  of 
of  New  England  that  approxi-  being  vented  in  the  old  fireplace, 
mates  the  history  of  Utah.  So  successful  were  these  stoves  that 
Both  regions  were  settled  by  farmers,  quantities  of  the  original  were  pro- 
craftsmen,  and  small  tradesmen  who  duced  and  reproductions  and  varia- 
came  to  their  respective  voider-  tions  have  been  manufactured  dov^'n 
nesses  with  the  idea  of  staying  and  to  this  day.  Lucky  is  the  person  who 
of  multiplying,  that  the  convictions  owns  one  or  has  a  friend  who  owns 
for  which  they  suffered  exile  might  one  and  will  permit  the  toasting  of 
be  established  solidly  on  a  spot  of  shins  at  such  a  comfortable  hearth, 
earth  that  would  forever  thereafter  Next  in  importance  to  the  pioneer 
bear  the  stamp  of  their  peculiar  and  to  the  homemaker  today  comes 
faith.  Both  brought  with  them,  or  the  table.  Fortunate  is  the  person 
made  upon  arrival,  furniture  and  whose  family  has  owned  and  cher- 
household  utensils  that  reminded  ished  any  of  the  Early  American 
them  of  their  former  homes.  Ameri-  tables.  One  of  the  most  charming, 
can  ingenuity,  nurtured  in  this  new  in  the  original  and  in  reproduction, 
land,  improved  upon  these  articles  is  the  butterfly  dropleaf  type  with 
or  was  responsible  for  new  inven-  canted  leg,  derived  possibly  from 
tions.  Many  of  these  objects,  those  English  pieces  of  the  sixteenth  or 
so  perilously  brought  on  the  first  seventeenth  century,  but  in  the  form 
journeys,  and  those  lovingly  de-  we  know  it,  distinctly  American.  It 
veloped,  have  become  dear  to  us;  has  always  an  oblong  fixed  top  sup- 
they  are  the  things  that  survive  all  ported  by  four  turned  legs  slanting 
manner  of  other  changes  in  our  lives,  outward  with  stretchers  near  the 
Beginning  with  the  hearth— the  base,  and  with  two  wings  which 
first  consideration  in  any  home— we  swing  out  to  support  two  drop 
have  first  of  all  the  open  fireplace,  leaves. 

In  our  ovvn  day  the  stove  in  various         Now  that  we  have  a  fire  and  a 

guises  has  become  more  economical,  place  at  which  to  eat,  we  can  think 

but  perhaps  the  most  charming  and  next  of  a  place  on  which  to  sit,  that 

useful  heating  unit  of  all  was  the  is,  to  sit  comfortably.    At  first  it  was 

cross  between  the  two— the  Franklin  enough  to  have  benches  and  stools 

stove,  invented  by  Benjamin  Frank-  and   straight-back  chairs,   but  soon 

lin  and  used  for  generations.    The  American  ingenuity  came  into  play, 

idea  behind  the  Franklin  stove  was  and  the  rocker  was  invented.  Sev- 

one  of  retaining  the  wasted  heat  of  eral  types  developed,  so  thoroughly 

the  open  hearth  while  at  the  same  did  the  idea  take  our  forefathers  by 

time  having  the  open  flame.    It  was  storm,  but  none  was  more  popular 

a  cast-iron  affair  capable  of  being  than    the   so-called    Boston    rocker. 
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HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  ANTIQUES  CAN  YOU  IDENTIFY? 
(Answers  on  page  191) 
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The  making  of  it  was  not  confined  rather  widely  used  in  England  to 
to  the  area  whose  name  it  carried;  boil  a  pot  of  water, 
eventually,  every  state  in  the  Union  Many  small,  useful  articles  were 
had  factories;  and  England,  France,  produced  in  the  early  years  of  settle- 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany  all  ment  and  later;  these  have  become 
produced  copies.  Since  1840,  many  collectors'  items.  Among  the  glass 
have  been  exported  to  all  parts  of  objects  for  decoration  and  use  were 
the  world.  The  rocking  chair  seems  castors,  which  consisted  of  bottles 
to  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disuse  for  oil,  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and 
in  these  days  of  overstuffed  furni-  other  daily  table  needs  nested  toge- 
ture,  but  there  can  be  a  niche  for  ther  on  a  handled  stand  that  could 
one  in  any  household  for  use  in  be  carried  to  and  from  the  table  with 
mending  socks,  reading  a  good  book,  minimum  effort, 
or  nursing  an  infant,  and  in  a  home  Another  little  article  was  the 
where  quilt-making  is  still  a  joy,  penny  bank,  which  took  many 
there  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  ar-  beautiful  forms;  some  may  be  found 
rangement.  in  tin,  in  wood,  in  glass,  in  pottery. 

It  might  be  well  to  think  of  them 

HEN  came  the  need  for  a  clock  as  more  than  decorative  in  these 
to  tick  away  the  hours,  to  add  days,  as  well  as  in  those  other  days 
more  exactness  than  the  sun  could  when  thrift  was  emphasized, 
give.  Grandfather  clocks,  of  course.  There  were,  of  course,  many  pure- 
were  wonderful,  but  required  space,  ly  decorative  pieces  made,  particular- 
then  as  now.  More  practical,  more  ly  as  the  Victorian  era  approached, 
truly  American,  less  expensive,  was  There  were  the  quaint  hands  termi- 
the  banjo  clock  to  hang  upon  the  nated  at  the  wrist,  made  of  glass  or 
wall.  It  is  completely  functional,  metal  or  china,  attractively  sculp- 
and  therefore  beautiful  as  well;  in-  tured  to  catch  the  imagination.  An- 
side  the  banjo  every  part  is  as  care-  other  Victorian  bibelot  was  made  by 
fully  planned  as  the  genius  of  Simon  placing  wax  flowers  or  small  statu- 
Willard  could  make  it;  outside,  the  ettes  under  a  beautiful  glass  dome; 
shape  is  lovely  and  appropriate  for  it  was  called  a  glass  bell.  Many  cre- 
fine  carving  and  gilding.  It  might  ations  of  the  hours  of  feminine  lei- 
almost  be  said  that  there  has  never  sure  in  those  times  of  fantastic  re- 
been  an  ugly  banjo  clock,  original  or  dundancy  found  shelter  under  the 
reproduction.  bell. 

An  article  not  so  much  used  these  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 

days  when  cooking  is  not  done  over  the  small   objects  made  in  recent 

the  open  flames  in  the  fireplace,  but  and   ancient   times    was    the   glass 

one  none  the  less  intriguing  when  paperweight.    All  of  us  are  familiar 

owned  and  used,  is  the  trivet.  It  is  a  with  the  solid  half-ball  of  clear  glass, 

small,  three-legged  iron  stand  with  but  how  many  are  aware  of  the  va- 

a  top  large  enough  to  balance  a  ket-  riety  of  exquisite  designs  imprisoned 

tie  and  with  a  handle  to  shift  it  here  within  the  antique  ones!    The  pro- 

and  there  among  the  live  coals  for  duction  of  these  was  a  resurgence  of 

maximum  or  minimum  heat  as  the  an  old  art  developed  by  the  Egyp- 

housewife  may  desire.  These  are  still  tians  in  the  twelfth  century,  B.C. 


ANTIQUES  TO  KNOW  AND  CHERISH  IW 

About  the  time  of  Cleopatra  the  as  they  have  become  collectors' 
Romans  revived  the  idea;  factories  items,  they  are  one  of  the  more  cost- 
later  sprang  up  all  over  Europe;  it  is  ly  treasures  to  add  to  one's  home, 
not  strange  to  see  that  the  Ameri-  For  those  who  cannot  afford  to 
can  craftsman  v^as  attracted  to  this  collect,  or  do  not  wish  to  collect, 
difficult  but  rewarding  art  form.  The  there  is  joy  in  becoming  acquainted 
making  of  paperweights  spans  a  long  with  these  and  other  antiques  and 
period  in  our  country;  the  Millville  in  seeing  them  in  museums  or  the 
rose,  one  of  the  most  attractive,  was  homes  of  others,  for  they  are  part  of 
made  as  late  as  1912.  Fine  paper-  our  national  heritage,  our  way  of 
weights  were  never  inexpensive,  and  life. 


IDENTIFICATION   OF    ANTIQUES    PICTURED    ON 
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1.  Glass  paper  weight  6.  Trivet  made  of  wrought  iron 

2.  Victorian  Hand  y.  Penny  Bank 

3.  Victorian  glass  bell  for  wax  flowers,  c  p    f 
statuettes,  horsehair  wreaths,  etc.                *      ^^  ^^ 

4.  Boston  Rocker  9-  Banjo  Clock 

5.  Butterfly  dropleaf  table  (canted  leg)         10.  Franklin  Stove 


Lyotton  Storm 

Leone  E.  McCune 


The  market  must  have  dropped  today, 
The  price  can't  be  so  high, 
Go  fetch  my  dusty  sewing  kit, 
For  cotton's  raining  from  the  sky. 


Kyvertone 

Dorothy  J.  Roheits  , 

So  faint  a  sound  to  pierce  my  lethargy, 
Only  an  overtone  escaping  from  your  word. 
Some  undefinable  in  minor  key, 
Beyond  all  meter,  rather  felt  than  heard. 

Small  as  a  seed  in  my  heart's  darkened  loam, 
Its  roots  have  quickened  in  my  hungering 
Till  its  stock  and  pedicel  are  phlox  in  bloom, 
More  swift,  more  beautiful,  than  sudden  spring. 


Cakes  Decorated  and  Designed 

at  Home 

Eva  WiJJes  Wangsgaard 

DECORATING  birthday  and  Let  me  tell  you  about  some  birth- 
wedding  cakes  can  be  done  at  day  cakes  she  has  made,  cakes  that 
home  by  any  woman  with  a  you  may  imitate  or  that  will  inspire 
keen  desire,  a  little  creative  energy,  you  with  ideas  of  your  own.  Judy's 
and  a  fund  of  imagination.  Some  was  a  two-layered,  butter  sponge 
cakes  that  I  saw  recently,  created  cake,  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  finished  by  Mrs.  Alvin  Larsen  It  was  enveloped  in  pale  pink  icing 
of  Logan,  Utah,  would  fire  the  and  sported  a  border  of  rose-pink 
imagination  and  stir  the  desire  in  rosebuds  and  white  daisies  with  sil- 
any  homemaker,  especially  one  with  ver  centers.  Pairs  of  bluebirds  rest- 
small  children.  ed  among  the  flowers,    four  to    a 

The  tools  needed  are  simple  and  wreath.  Inside  the  floral  border 
easily  procured  at  the  five-and-dime  the  inscription  read,  ''Happy  Birth- 
stores  or  can  be  made  easily  at  home,  day,  Judith!"  In  the  center,  held 
Mrs.  Larsen  makes  many  of  her  high  on  a  concealed  paper  cup, 
implements  out  of  ordinary  typing  stood  a  storybook  doll,  "Cinder- 
paper  folded  and  cut  on  the  diag-  ella  at  the  Ball,"  in  a  deep  rose 
onal.  The  resulting  triangle  is  evening  gown, 
rolled  into  a  funnel  for  holding  the  We  cut  into  it,  and  um-m-m,  it 
decorating  icing.  The  tip  may  be  was  so  good  you  could  scarcely  stop 
snipped  in  various  designs  for  very  eating! 
pleasing  results.  Michael's  was  a  similar  cake  iced 

The  beauty  of  the  cake  depends  in  yellow.  Sixteen  little  merry-go- 
on the  patience  and  the  craftsman-  round  horses,  complete  with  flowing 
ship  of  the  creator.  Mrs.  Larsen  manes,  arched  tails,  saddles  and 
creates  all  her  own  recipes  both  for  bridles,  galloped  around  the  border, 
the  cakes  and  for  the  icings  and  All  of  these  were  made  of  delicious 
blends  the  standard  flavors  for  in-  icing.  Peppermint  sticks  held  up 
dividuality  and  variety.  Her  decorat-  the  paper  canopy  and  the  birthday 
ed  cakes,  both  body  and  decora-  greeting  was  written  in  blue  icing, 
tions,  taste  as  pretty  -  as  they  look,  Another  idea  this  home  artist  has 
and  they  look  prettier  than  the  first  conceived  is  a  nursery  rhyme  cake 
bluebird  in  spring.  with  such  figures  as  Old  King  Cole, 

Naturally,  she  doesn't  want  to  di-  Little  Bo-Peep,  Little  Boy  Blue, 
vulge  all  her  secrets,  but  she  was  etc.,  decorating  the  top. 
kind  enough  to  give  me  a  basic  reci- 
pe for  a  child's  birthday  cake  and  M^^'  Larsen  makes  the  roses, 
for  the  icing  to  glamorize  it.  These  birds,  and  other  decorative 
you  will  find  at  the  end  of  this  figures  the  day  before  the  cake  is 
article.  baked  or  earlier  the  same  day  so 
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that  they  will  be  dry  and  firm  by  the  stamens.  She  always  uses  a  home- 
time  the  cake  is  iced.  She  builds  made  paper  tube  for  forming  birds, 
each  little  flower  on  a  bottle  cap,  These  figures  are  attached  to  the 
making  one  petal  at  a  time.  Fully  iced  cake  with  icing  which  holds 
opened  roses,  orange  blossoms,  and  them  as  it  sets. 
other  flowers  made  full-faced,  are  You  may  think  Mrs.  Larsen  must 
completed    with    their    tiny    gold  be  a  trained  expert  and  that  what 


Ben  Hains 


"MERRY-GO-ROUND  CAKE" 
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Benny  Degn 


SANDRA  LARSEN,  LOGAN,   UTAH,  AND   HER  FIRST 
BIRTHDAY  CAKE 


she  can  do  has  no  relationship  to 
what  you  can  accomphsh,  but  she 
is  just  a  housewife  hke  you  and  me 
who  has  taught  herself  every  step 
of  the  way  by  the  trial  and  error 
method,  with  only  a  talent  for  de- 
sign and  a  great  joy  in  creation  be- 
hind her.  Many  women  have  these 
traits  and  are  unaware  of  them. 

Why  not  get  the  few  inexpensive 
pastry  tubes  and  implements  which 
you  can  buy  at  the  five-and-dime, 
cut  out  a  few  paper  triangles,  take 
these  basic  recipes,  and  try  your 
hand  at  the  young  fry's  birthday 
cake?  You  may  find  not  only  joy 
for  yourself  and  your  children,  but 


you  may  branch  out,  as  several 
women  I  know  have,  making  cakes 
for  fees  and  winning  prizes  at  the 
state  fairs. 

One  caution  Mrs.  Larsen  asked 
me  to  give  you  is  this:  do  keep 
your  colors  pastel.  A  drop  or  two 
of  coloring  in  a  batch  of  icing  for 
figures  is  sufficient.  Also,  she  says 
that  she  paints  the  eyes  and  beaks 
of  the  birds  and  tints  the  edges  of 
fancy  petals  with  a  toothpick  dipped 
in  cake  coloring  after  the  figures 
are  dry.  Another  tip,  vegetable 
shortening,  being  white,  is  better  to 
use  than  butter  in  icings  which  are 
to  be  tinted. 


BUTTER  SPONGE  CAKE 

Vi   cup  shortening,  butter  and  vegetable  shortening  half  and  half. 

1  cup  sugar,  cream  in  shortening,  preferably  by  electric  mixer. 

2  eggs,  beat  one  at  a  time  in  batter. 

2  egg  yolks,  add  one  at  a  time  and  beat  lightly  at  slower  rate. 
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2  cups  sifted  cake  flour,  2  tsp.  baking  powder,  sifted  together. 
14   tsp.  salt. 
1  cup  milk. 

Add  alternately  sifted  dry  ingredients  and  milk,  beginning  with  flour  and  ending 
with  flour.  Beat  slowly  three  minutes. 

Add  flavoring,  banana,  tropical  fruit,  vanilla,  or  your  own  blend  of  any  of  these. 
Pour  into  well-greased  10-inch  cake  pans,  i-inch  deep,  lined  with  greased  waxed  paper. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  for  20  minutes  or  until  firm. 

ICING 

1  lb.  powdered  sugar 
canned  milk,  sufficient  to  make  a  creamy  consistency.     Add  a  little  at  a  time 
while  beating. 
1  heaping  tbsp.  vegetable  shortening 

Beat  at  a  slow  rate  for  three  minutes.  Add  a  few  grains  of  salt  and  flavor,  add 
coloring  if  desired. 

For  figures  and  flowers,  make  the  above  recipe,  or  a  portion  of  it,  very  stiff  with 
more  powdered  sugar  and  beat  smooth. 
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Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  3 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her  fam- 
ily, is  left  a  widow  with  four  children  to 
support  and  care  for.  Courageously,  she 
takes  inventory  of  her  resources — a  home, 
poorly  furnished  and  not  paid  for,  and 
$1.19  in  cash.  A  neighbor  gives  her  a 
sack  of  navy  beans  and  Joanna  decides  to 
make  Boston-baked  beans  for  sale.  An- 
other neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  offers  to 
help  with  ideas  and  transportation. 

JOANNA  smiled  at  the  elevator 
girl.  ''My  husband  told  me  that 
freight  accounts  were  on  the 
fifth  floor." 

"That's  right."  The  girl  slammed 
the  door.  They  shot  up.  "Say, 
what  you  got  in  that  basket  .... 
smells  so  good?" 

*'Home-baked  bread,  Boston- 
baked  beans.  I'm  aimin'  to  take 
orders  .  . .  ." 

But  the  girl  was  opening  the  doors 
with  a  great  clatter  and  did  not  hear. 

Clerks  were  pouring  out  of  doors 
into  the  long  conidor.  They  sniffed 
when  they  passed  Joanna's  basket, 
and  turned  to  stare.  She  heard  one 
man  say,  ''Boy,  I  haven't  smelled 
home-baked  bread  for  twenty  years 
....  wonder  who  the  lucky  guy  is?" 

Somehow  it  gave  her  courage  to 
go  into  the  great  barnlike  office. 
She  walked  down  the  long  row  of 
tables,  each  with  its  typewriter.  The 
girls  who  brought  their  lunches 
were  grouped  at  a  table  against  the 
wall.  They  unwrapped  wax-paper 
sandwiches  with  white,  manicured 
fingers.  Their  hair  lay  sleekly  to 
their  heads  in  deep  finger  waves. 
They  watched  Joanna's  progress 
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down  the  aisle,  eyeing  her  basket 
suspiciously. 

Joanna  stood  at  their  table.  She 
smiled  waveringly.  "I  ....  I  guess 
you  girls  get  mighty  tired  of  just 
sandwiches  every  day?" 

They  groaned  politely  in  assent. 
"But  times  are  hard."  They  watched 
her  lift  the  lid  of  the  basket. 

Joanna  brought  out  a  jar  of  baked 
beans,  opened  it,  let  the  fragrance 
steam  past  their  noses.  She  took 
out  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  cut  a  slice 
for  each  girl,  put  it  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  beans  on  the  paper  plates. 
She  swallowed. 

'Td  like  right  well  to  have  you 
try  this.  My  name  and  my  tele- 
phone number  are  on  the  underside 
of  the  plates.  If  you  would  like  me 
to  deliver  an  order  of  beans  to  your 
house,  or  even  here  to  your  office, 
just  phone  me.  I  have  home-made 
bread,  too.  Saturday  afternoons,  you 
might  like  to  stay  down  town  shop- 
ping instead  of  having  to  get  a  meal. 
Or  you  might  like  to  have  some  for 
a  party.  Call  me  if  you  do."  She 
folded  the  napkin  over  the  basket 
and  closed  the  lid  with  shaking 
hands.  "I  ....  I  cook  other  things, 
too." 

The  office  girls  looked  at  her  with 
bright  smiles  that  promised  nothing. 
"Thanks.  We'll  call  you  if  we  need 
anything." 

There  was  such  emptiness  in  the 
words  that  Joanna's  heart  sank.  She 
turned  to  go  away.  "Your  mothers 
now,  if  you're  not  married,  might 
like  an  evening  off,   Boston-baked 
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and  home-made  bread  would  be  a 
grand  combination." 

"Wouldn't  it,  though?"  The  same 
flatness,  yet  when  she  turned  to  go 
down  the  stairway  to  the  next  floor, 
she  was  rewarded  by  a  small  shriek 
of  delight,  and  looked  back  in  time 
to  see  the  small  dark  girl's  eyes  roll 
heavenward  as  she  brought  another 
spoonful  to  her  mouth. 

TT  was  a  little  after  one  when  Jo- 
anna brought  the  empty  basket 
to  the  car.  She  counted.  There  was 
one  loaf  of  bread  left  and  four  jars 
of  beans. 

''Now  can  we  go  home,  Mom- 
my?"    Sally  was  tired  and  hungry. 
''Soon,  darling."  Joanna  climbed 
in  the  front  seat  with  Abigail,  who 
was  all  breathless  eagerness. 

"How  did  it  go,  this  time?  Did 
you  get  any  orders?" 

Joanna  shook  her  head.  "They 
said  they  would  phone." 

Abigail  backed  noisily  out  of  the 
parking.  "Well,  it  was  a  right  good 
try,  Joanna.  Don't  you  feel  bad  if 
it  don't  work.    You  did  your  part." 

"But  they've  got  to  call.  There's 
a  need.  Working  wives  and  moth- 
ers get  mighty  tired  at  times.  I 
should  think  they'd  like  to  have  a 
hot  meal  brought  right  to  their 
house  ....  Oh,  Abigail,  if  you'll 
just  help  me  get  started  ....  drive 
me  around  ....  I'll  see  you  don't 
lose  by  it." 

Abigail  turned  her  lovely,  silver- 
framed  face.  "Help?  You  couldn't 
stop  me  from  helpin'.  I  never  had 
such  a  nervous  morning.  I  wouldn't 
a  missed  it." 

They  passed  the  church  on  their 
way  home.  Women  were  wending 
their  way  up  the  wide  steps.    "The 


bazaar!"    Abigail    gasped.     "I    was 
supposed  to  bring  a  hot  dish." 

Joanna  sat  up  straight.  "Wait! 
Stop,  Abigail." 

"What  on  earth  for?" 

"I'll  leave  the  rest  of  the  beans 
and  the  bread.  Ask  them  to  make 
a  sign,  telling  people  I've  ....  I've 
gone  into  business." 

Joanna  found  herself  bone-weary 
when  she  carried  the  empty  basket 
into  her  kitchen.  She  saw  that  Pen- 
ny and  David  had  eaten  half  a  pie 
and  nothing  else  for  their  lunch.  She 
gave  Michael  and  Sally  bread  and 
milk,  bathed  their  tired,  dirty  hands 
and  faces  and  tucked  them  in  for  a 
nap. 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  ate 
a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
washed  the  dishes  and  sorted  laun- 
dry. She  put  the  clothes  through  the 
antiquated  machine  that  was  kept 
in  the  old  pantry  just  off  the  kitch- 
en. She  found  herself  watching  the 
phone,  willing  it  to  ring.  It  was 
mute. 

It  did  not  ring  the  next  day  nor 
the  next.  Friday  night,  when  the 
children  were  in  bed,  Joanna  sat 
with  her  mending  at  the  kitchen 
table.  It  hadn't  taken  long  for  the 
family  to  get  down  to  rock  bottom. 
There  was  only  a  little  coal  left  in 
the  shed.  Young  David's  feet  were 
almost  on  the  ground.  The  cup- 
boards were  alarmingly  bare.  Joanna 
stared  at  the  sack  of  beans  that  still 
stood  beside  the  kitchen  door  by  the 
range.  She  thought  wearily,  when 
the  idea  came  I  was  sure  it  was  an 
answer  ....  I  thought  a  miracle  had 
happened— that  I  was  being  shown 
a  way  ....  Imagination,  I  guess.  She 
put  her  head  down  on  the  table, 
rocked  her  forehead  on  her  arms, 
fear  and  misery  a  nausea  within  her. 
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'HPHE  phone  rang.  Joanna  lifted 
her  head  and  stared  at  it  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  rose  Hstlessly  and 
went  to  it.    "Hello?" 

"Mrs.  Niels?" 

"Yes." 

"Mrs.  Niels,  this  is  Betty  Sharp 
from  the  freight  account  office.  Re- 
member? You  came  up  here  last 
Tuesday." 

Joanna  felt  the  thunder  of  her 
heart  through  her  whole  body.  "Yes, 
I  remember." 

"Well,  the  girls  told  me  to  call 
you  back  and  give  you  this  order.  I 
forgot  about  it  completely  until  to- 
night. Let  me  see  .  .  .  ."  The  girl 
was  evidently  sorting  lists.  "Alto- 
gether there  will  be  ten  loaves  of 
the  white  bread,  twenty-one  of  the 
Boston-brown  bread,  and  twenty- 
five  quarts  of  the  beans,  oh,  and 
Mrs.  Niels?" 

"Yes."  Joanna  fought  to  keep  the 
tears  from  her  voice. 

"Could  you  make  a  birthday  cake 
for  me  ....  a  special  one  .  .  .  . 
r  ....  I  want  some  window  dress- 
ing for  a  young  man  I  know  .  .  .  ." 

"I  .  .  .  .  Fd  love  to  make  a  cake 
for  you,"  Joanna  said. 

"Mrs.  Niels?  You're  crying.  Is 
something  wrong?" 

"No.  No.  Everything  is  right 
beautiful." 

Still  with  the  tears  pouring  down 
her  cheeks,  Joanna  slipped  David's 
gray  sweater  over  her  shoulders  and 
ran  to  tell  Abigail. 

Abigail  had  been  brushing  her 
hair,  preparing  for  the  night.  But 
when  Joanna  told  her,  she  braided 
it  swiftly  and  pinned  it  in  a  roll. 
Tears  slipped  down  her  plump 
cheeks.  "Joanna!  Isn't  it  simply 
wonderful?     Oh,  I'm  that  happy,  I 


could  just  cry.  Twenty  loaves  of 
brown  bread!"  She  rose.  "Well, 
we'd  best  get  started." 

Her  husband,  reading  the  paper 
by  the  round  dining-room  table, 
raised  his  head.  He  put  down  the 
paper.  "  'Twont  last  ....  Just  a 
fad.    Don't  count  on  it  none." 

Abigail  flicked  her  shawl  at  him. 
"Fiddledeedee,  Henry!  It's  going 
over  just  fine.    You  watch." 

He  shook  his  graying  head;  his 
eyes  surveyed  them  sadly  over  his 
steel-rimmed  glasses.  "You  watch. 
Folks  start  out  with  a  bang,  but  it 
never  amounts  to  nothin';  pretty 
soon  they're  down  with  the  rest  of 
us,  content  to  let  well  enough 
alone." 

"I  won't  give  up,"  Joanna  cried. 
"I  won't.  I'll  never  leave  life  alone 
until  it  gives  me  what  I  want  for 
my  children!" 

"You'll  learn,"  he  said  sadly. 

Joanna  and  Abigail  ran  across  the 
lawn  that  separated  their  homes,  in- 
to the  warm,  cheerful  kitchen. 

Abigail  took  off  her  shawl.  "I  de- 
clare, you  are  the  neatest  person. 
Your  house  is  always  pin-clean." 

Joanna  ran  to  the  drawer  that 
held  pencil  and  paper.  "Thirty 
loaves  at  fifteen  cents  a  loaf  .... 
that's  four-fifty." 

"But  you  have  to  consider  the 
flour  and  milk  .  .  .  ."  Abigail  pulled 
her  chair  closer  to  Joanna's. 
".  .  .  .  Course  you  could  use  water 
....  lots  o'  women  do." 

"No,"  said  Joanna.  "That's  why 
I'm  charging  so  much,  because  the 
ingredients  are  just  right  ....  like 
I'd  make  for  rny  own." 

CEVENTEEN  dollars!  Even  when 

Joanna  held  the  money  in  her 

hands  she  couldn't  believe  it.    She 
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had  orders  for  another  Saturday  .... 
and  could  she  make  a  casserole  dish 
of  chicken  and  trimmings  for  an  an- 
niversary supper? 

Joanna  drifted  down  to  the  car 
where  Abigail  waited.  '1  can  pay 
you  for  the  gas  and  the  oil." 

''Better  keep  it  until  next  week. 
You  never  can  tell.  But  I  forgot, 
that  young  man  down  the  street 
brought  over  another  sack  of  beans." 

'I'm  not  at  all  surprised/'  said 
Joanna  softly. 

The  following  Sunday  was  fast 
day.  Joanna  pressed  the  navy  blue 
and  mended  David's  trousers  again 
and  took  her  children  to  Sundav 
School.  She  watched  Penny  walk- 
ing ahead  of  her,  holding  Sally's 
hand.  Penny's  arms  and  legs  were 
thinner,  and  there  was  a  new  quiet- 
ness about  her,  something  protective 
in  the  way  she  listened  to  Sally's 
prattling. 

It  had  been  hardest  of  all  on 
Penny.  I'm  so  busy  I  can't  talk  to 
her  the  way  Big  David  did,  Joanna 
thought,  or  tease  her  out  of  her 
quietness,  keep  her  from  brooding 
—so  much  to  do,  and  so  little  time. 

They  tiptoed  inside  the  chapel 
doors.  In  the  little  hallway  two 
men  were  taking  offerings  and 
tithes.  Joanna  opened  her  purse 
and  took  a  dollar  out  of  it.  She  put 
it  and  two  dimes  and  a  fifty-cent 
piece  on  the  table.  "Joanna  Niels," 
she  said. 

'Thank  you,"  the  man  gave  her 
the  receipt. 

They  held  fast-day  meeting  almost 
directly  after  Sunday  School.  Joanna 
sat  on  one  of  the  benches  at  the 
back.  Michael  and  Sally  sat  on  eith- 
er side  of  her,  holding  their  heads 
proudly.      Penny      smoothed     her 


starched,  blue  cotton  dress,  her  thin 
fingers  ran  lightly  over  the  patched 
place  in  the  skirt.  Joanna  wondered 
why  it  should  hurt  her  so  to  have 
Penny  shabbily  dressed.  Fiercely, 
she  hungered  to  give  her  daughter 
beauty  of  every  kind.  Penny  lifted 
her  face  and  smiled  at  her  mother. 
Her  eyes  were  darkly  brown,  like 
Big  David's  had  been;  her  face  was 
a  delicate  triangle,  the  rich  dark  hair 
hung  around  it  like  a  cloud.  "Aren't 
the  flowers  beautiful,  angel-paint- 
ed?" 

The  fast-day  services  began. 
Humbly,  Joanna  and  her  little  brood 
bowed  their  heads  for  the  prayer 
and  the  sacrament.  Wide-eyed  they 
watched  the  babies  brought  forward 
and  blessed,  the  older  children  con- 
firmed. Then  came  the  time  for 
testimonies.  Joanna  kept  her  eyes 
on  her  clasped  hands,  while  one  after 
another  rose,  and  told  of  their  faith 
and  their  blessings. 

Perspiration  sprang  to  the  palms 
of  her  hands  and  her  heart  pounded 
furiously.  She  tried  to  push  away 
the  urging  within  her.  She  had 
never  spoken  before  more  than  three 
people  at  once  in  her  life.  A  testi- 
mony like  mine,  she  thought,  is  such 
a  small  thing.  Surely  it  won't  be 
needed.  Yet  suddenly  she  was  on 
her  feet,  supporting  her  shaking 
body  by  her  two  hands  leaning  hard 
on  the  varnished  bench  before  her. 
".  .  .  .  My  dear  brothers  and  sis- 
ters .  .  .  ."  She  swallowed,  but  her 
throat  would  not  open  ....  "My 
dear  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .  ."  She 
was  aware  of  the  bishop  smiling  his 
encouragement,  of  Mrs.  Anderson 
in  a  new  blue  hat,  of  Abigail's 
stunned  face. 

".  .  .  .  I  came  today  to  bear  my 
(Continued  on  page  214) 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Vera  Y.  Allen 

PIONEER  STAKE    (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),   STAKE  AND  WARD 

OFFICERS   WHO   DIRECTED  THE   RELIEF  SOCIETY 

BUILDING  FUND  PROJECT 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right.  Pioneer  Stake  officers:  First  Counselor  Julia  Barg; 
President  Vera  Y.  Allen;  Secretary-Treasurer  Evelyn  C.  Phelps;  Second  Counselor 
Hulda  Ashby. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Annie  Theyne,  stake  board  member  from  the 
Twenty-fifth  Ward  who  stood  in  place  of  Ruth  Sutton,  ward  Relief  Society  president; 
Winona  Sessions,  President,  Twenty-sixth  Ward  Relief  Society;  Cora  Newbold,  Thirty- 
second  Ward;  Gertrude  Bischoff,  Cannon  Ward;  Thelma  Drecksel,  Edison  Ward; 
Ardella  Davey,  Jordan  Park  Ward;  Birdie  Gibson,  Poplar  Grove  Ward;  Lavell  Smith, 
Riverview  Ward. 

Stake  Secretary  Evelyn  C.  Phelps  reports  the  successful  efforts  of  the  women  of 
this  stake  in  collecting  the  Building  Fund  against  adverse  conditions:  "They  knew 
that  the  call  to  raise  the  funds  was  truly  a  worthwhile  endeavor.  This  thought,  along 
with  the  knowledge  that  each  Relief  Society  sister  of  her  own  free  will  could  have  a 
part  in  the  project,  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small,  that  she  might  be  that  one  part 
that  would  complete  the  project  ....  thereby  fulfilling  the  desire  of  the  organization 
to  remain  independent  and  stand  on  its  own  feet,  so  to  speak,  spurred  the  members  of 
the  society  to  'put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.'  .  .  .  They  are  remembering  the  bless- 
ings which  they  know  come  from  honest  sacrifice  and  they  are  not  forgetting  the  part 
the  Priesthood,  as  well  as  non-members,  played  in  this  endeavor." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Marie  E.   DeSpain 

SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  SOUTHGATE  WARD 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Amelia  Dellenback;  President  Cula  Magnusson; 
First  Counselor  Ada  Jacobson. 

These  sisters  have  devotedly  conducted  the  activities  of  their  ward  to  successful 
completion  of  many  fine  projects,  including  an  exceptionally  high  percentage  of 
Magazine  subscriptions  (185%  for  1947),  with  Marie  E.  DeSpain  as  Magazine  repre- 
sentative. 

The  ward  officers  shown  in  the  photograph  are  all  mothers  of  missionaries  now 
in  the  field.  President  Magnusson  has  two  sons  now  on  missions,  one  in  Canada  and 
the  other  in  Tahiti, 

Rose  B.  Astle  is  president  of  South  Los  Angeles  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Marion  D.  Clegg 

WASATCH  STAKE  (UTAH),  HEBER  CITY  THIRD  WARD  PAYS  TRIBUTE 
TO  VISITING  TEACHERS,  December  15,   1948 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Bessie  Hicken;  Violet  Rasband;  Elizabeth  Wootton;  Sarah 
Carroll;  Margaret  Callister. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Sarah  Kendall;  Sadie  Clegg;  Maybell  Sizemore;  Mae  Calder- 
wood;  La  Preale  Winterrose;  Margaret  Pierce;  Agnes  Wallace;  Theola  Swain. 

Marion  D.  Clegg,  Second  Counselor,  in  Wasatch  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  an 
unusual  record  in  visiting  teaching:  'The  Heber  Third  Ward  Relief  Society  honored 
their  visiting  teachers  and  one  of  their  past  presidents,  Elizabeth  Wootton,  who  has 
served  as  a  visiting  teacher  for  sixty  years,  at  a  party  December  15th.  For  the  past 
thirty  years  this  ward  has  maintained  the  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  record  estab- 
lished by  Sister  Wootton  when  she  served  as  counselor  and  later  as  president  in  the 
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ward  for  ten  years.  Sister  Wootton  is  now  eighty-two  years  old,  and  was  released  with 
well-earned  tributes.  Her  teaching  has  taken  her  into  almost  every  home  in  the  ward. 
The  women  in  the  photograph  all  completed  a  loo  per  cent  visiting  teaching  record 
for  1948." 

Violet  Olpin  is  president  of  Wasatch  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  May  W.  Andrus 

NORTH  IDAHO  FALLS  STAKE,  IDAHO  FALLS  FOURTH  WARD  VISITING 

TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS  WHO  HAVE  MAINTAINED  A  100  PER 

CENT  VISITING  TEACHING  RECORD  FOR  FORTY  YEARS 

Officers  in  the  photograph  are:  Secretary  Helen  Hale,  standing  at  the  left  in  the 
third  row;  standing  in  the  fourth  row,  beginning  fifth  from  the  left:  teacher's  topic 
leader,  Veda  Howard;  First  Counselor  in  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidency  and  visit- 
ing teacher  Annie  Nielsen;  Second  Counselor  in  the  ward.  Pearl  Jordan;  President 
Hazel  Wright;  First  Counselor  Ruth  Hart. 

May  W.  Andrus,  President,  North  Idaho  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  an 
unusual  record  for  her  stake  in  the  visiting  teaching  program:  "The  percentage  of  dis- 
tricts visited  in  1946  was  82  per  cent;  in  1947  it  was  92  per  cent;  and  in  1948  all  the 
districts  in  the  stake  were  visited  each  month,  excepting  two  districts  for  one  month — 
which  happened  between  organizations  in  one  of  the  wards.  Our  aim  this  year — 1949 — 
is  to  improve  our  methods  of  teaching  and  to  increase  the  attendance  record  at  the 
topic  and  report  meetings,  along  with  a  visit  each  month  to  each  district." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Thomas  C.  Bell 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  STATES  MIS- 
SION,   VIRGINIA    WEST   DISTRICT 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 


Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Eula 
Ruth  Angel;  President  Mamie  Johnson; 
First  Counselor  Viola  Snow.  Secretary 
Buela  Riley  was  absent  when  this  photo- 
graph was  taken. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  presidency, 
a  large  portion  of  the  new  Roanoke  build- 
ing fund  was  raised  by  Relief  Society 
organizations  throughout  the  district. 

Mabel  A.  Price  is  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  So- 
ciety. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Margaret  Gibson 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MISSION,  WILLOWS  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
NEW  ORGANIZATION  SPONSORS  SUCCESSFUL  PROJECTS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  President  Margaret  Gibson;  First  Counselor  Una  Jensen; 
Second  Counselor  Martha  Nelson;  Secretary  Sylpha  Hofmann. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Violet  Jensen,  missionary;  Elsa  Graham. 

President  Gibson  reports  that  immediately  following  the  organization  of  this  small 
branch  the  sisters  began  their  work:  "With  the  help  of  the  Magazine  and  some  of  our 
fine  books  (Essentials  of  Church  History^  etc.),  we  did  the  best  we  could.  For  our 
work  meeting  we  started  a  Relief  Society  hope  chest.  Each  of  us  bought  materials  and 
made  articles  to  gradually  fill  our  chest  and  ready  it  for  the  bazaar.  Then  to  our  very 
good  fortune  Sister  Violet  Jensen,  the  missionary,  was  sent  here.  She  really  knew  Relief 
Society  work  and  taught  us  and  guided  us.  She  also  made  many  lovely  things  for  our 
hope  chest.  With  the  help  of  Sister  Graham's  husband,  who  acted  as  auctioneer,  we 
made  $155  at  our  bazaar.  Last  spring,  in  three  and  a  half  months,  we  quilted  five 
quilts." 

Mary  S.  Ellsworth  is  president  of  the  Northern  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 


NORTHERN  STATES  MISSION, 

SHEBOYGAN    (WISCONSIN) 

BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY'S 

FIRST  QUILT 

Seated,  front:  Barbara  J.  Hilderbrand, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Rosalind  J.  Hen- 
neman.  President;  Betty  L.  Morrell,  Sec- 
ond Counselor;  Betty  B.  Ruge,  First 
Counselor. 

Elna  P.  Haymond,  President,  Northern 
States  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that 
this  small  branch  is  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  the  mission.  They  have  con- 
ducted a  full  program  and  have  met  all 
requests  made  of  them.  They  are  thrilled 
with  the  fact  that  though  they  are  far  re- 
moved from  any  other  branch  or  group 
they  still  can  call  themselves  Relief  Society 
sisters.  The  members  are  all  young  moth- 
ers who  rejoice  in  having  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  in  their  homes.  Visitors  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  group  meetings 
and  participate  in  the  work  of  Relief  So- 
ciety and  in  its  spiritual  uplift  and  inspira- 
tion. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Elna  P.  Haymond 
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Photosrraph  submitted  by  Gladys  Johnson 

NORTH  SEVIER  STAKE  (UTAH),  SALINA  FIRST  WARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Left  to  right:  Millie  Martin  (1945-  );  Amanda  Murphy  (1942-45);  Dey  Ras- 
mussen  (1932-1942);  Sarah  Ann  Stevens  (1932),  released  because  of  illness;  Roxanna 
Crane  (1912-1932). 

Bernice  Mickelsen  is  president  of  North  Sevier  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photosraph  submitted  by  Lula  P.  Child 

WESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  ALBUQUERQUE   (NEW  MEXICO)   BRANCH 

EXHIBIT  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY  SEWING  WHICH  WON  SEVERAL 

PRIZES  AT  THE  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  FAIR 

Left  to  right:  Ruby  Surface;  Carolyn  Surface;  Second  Counselor  Myrtle  Davis; 
President  Carrie  A,  Laney;  Sister  Hastings;  First  Counselor  Mina  Bowman. 

The  Albuquerque  Branch  Relief  Society  entered  14  articles  in  the  New  Mexico 
State  Fair  and  won  eleven  prizes:  5  first  prizes,  3  second  prizes,  and  3  third  prizes.  The 
articles  made  in  the  sewing  classes  were  first  displayed  in  the  window  of  an  Albuquerque 
department  store,  then  exhibited  at  the  bazaar,  and  finally  entered  in  the  State  Fair  ex- 
hibits. 

Lula  P.  Child  is  president  of  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Marie  Moody 

DESERET  STAKE  (UTAH),  DESERET  WARD,  SEVEN  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

PRESIDENTS 

Seven  of  the  twelve  presidents  who  have  served  since  the  organization  of  the  ward 
in  1877,  appear  in  the  photograph. 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Grace  Wamick  (1917-1918);  Mary  A.  Western  (1918- 
1929);  Ellen  Cropper  (1935-1938). 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Myrtle  B.  Western  (1946  -  );  Mplhe  Dewsnup  (1938- 
1944);  Zada  Dewsnup  (1944-1946;  Moneta  Baker  (1934-1935). 

Marie  T.  Moody  is  president  of  Deseret  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Venice  O.  Larsen 

WASHINGTON  STAKE,  GREENBELT  BRANCH   (MARYLAND)   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March   17,   1948 

Left  to  right:  Bernele  Hale;  Madge  Mitchell;  Joan  Blatter;  President  Venice  O. 
Larsen;  JaVenta  Lewis;  Irma  Stuart;  Second  Counselor  Nelda  Anderson. 
Gwendolyn  T.  Gwynn  is  president  of  Washington  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Beatrice  Thomson 

NORTHWESTERN   STATES   MISSION,   ANCHORAGE    (ALASKA)    BRANCH 

ASSEMBLED  FOR  RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE 

November  14,  1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Bonnie  Miller;  Alta  S.  Easton;  Helen  Dunyon;  First  Coun- 
selor Beatrice  Thomson;  President  Lucille  Eberhart;  Second  Counselor  Virginia  Al- 
brecht;  Secretary-Treasurer  Florence  Nayer;  Maree  McDonald;  Madeline  Skousen. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Sue  Williams;  LaPreal  Sands;  Doris  Bisel;  Shari  Nixon; 
Gerry  Meyers;  LaVaun  Taylor. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Barbara  Stephens;  Clara  Easton;  Cora  McCarrey;  Mary 
Ellen  Rasmussen;  Lois  Reider;  Lena  Morrison;  Edna  Easton;  Theresa  L.  Reid. 

Sister  Thomson  expresses  appreciation  for  Relief  Society  in  a  recent  letter  from 
this  northern  outpost:  "It  is  such  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  able  to  participate  in  Relief 
Society  work  up  here  in  Anchorage.  It  makes  all  of  the  sisters  here  feel  much  closer 
to  each  other." 

Georgina  F.  Richards  is  president  of  the  Northwestern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  De  Mordaunt 

BLACKFOOT  STAKE  (IDAHO),  BLACKFOOT  THIRD  WARD  BAZAAR 

November  12,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Christine  Larson;  President  Celia  E.  Menell; 
Estella  Jones  and  Rose  James,  work  meeting  leaders. 

This  bazaar  was  outstanding  for  the  unusually  large  number  of  beautiful  quilts 
displayed.  Many  of  the  patterns  used  were  unique  in  design  and  required  much  fine 
handwork. 

Ahce  DeMordaunt  is  president  of  Blackfoot  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photxjgraph   submitted   by   Elva   Swensen 

YELLOWSTONE  STAKE  (IDAHO),  WILFORD  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
DISPLAY  WELFARE  QUILTS,  June  25,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Vivian  Rinehart;  Alba  Romrell;  Clairessa  Brown;  Annie  Hansen; 
Annie  Reese;  Herksel  Hobbs;  LaPreal  Bauer;  Flossie  Singleton;  Afton  Birch;  Edna  Day- 
ton; Caroline  Stewart;  Rosie  Birch;  Bessie  Birch;  Florence  Bauer. 

Five  of  the  visiting  teachers  were  not  present  when  this  photograph  was  taken. 

In  the  Wilford  Ward  there  are  nine  visiting  teaching  districts  and  each  district 
made  a  very  pretty  quilt.  For  two  and  a  half  years  there  has  been  100  per  cent  visiting 
teaching  in  this  ward.    Some  of  the  teachers  have  made  perfect  records  for  many  years. 

Ward  Relief  Society  officers  are:  President  Lilla  Romrell;  First  Counselor  Pearl 
Hansen;  Second  Counselor  Hilda  Fowler;  Secretary  Erma  Meservy. 

Elva  Swensen  is  president  of  Yellowstone  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ilene  Webb 

WEST  UTAH  STAKE,  RIVERGROVE  WARD  HANDWORK  EXHIBITS 

AT  SUCCESSFUL  BAZAAR 
Standing,  left  to  right:  First  Counselor  Lela  Roper;  President  Ilene  Webb;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Fern  Briggs;  Second  Counselor  Edna  Johnson. 

The  photograph  shows  only  part  of  the  many  excellent  displays  at  this  bazaar.  The 
quilts  were  unusually  beautiful  and  well-made  and  the  hand  embroidery  and  crocheted 
articles  provided  a  wide  selection  of  Christmas  gifts.  The  proceeds  from  the  bazaar 
will  be  used  to  provide  furnishings  for  the  Relief  Society  room  in  the  new  chapel,  when 
the  building  is  completed. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mary  Stewart 

AUSTRALIAN  MISSION,  BANKSTOWN  BRANCH  BAZAAR 

October  30,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Helen  C.  Harker;  President  Mary  Stewart;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Marjorie  Livingston;  First  Counselor  Eva  Orrock. 

The  photograph  shows  only  one  of  the  many  attractive  and  beautifully  arranged 
booths  of  this  bazaar.  Other  displays  included  novelties,  toys,  sweets,  cakes,  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  refreshment  stalls  where  salads,  ice  cream,  and  other  treats  were  served. 

Blanche  K.  Richmond  is  president  of  the  Australian  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Anona  C.  Heaps 

ST.  JOHNS  STAKE  (ARIZONA),  ST.  JOHNS  WARD  BAZAAR 

Spring  1948 
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Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Verniece  Wilkins;  President  Etta  Heaps;  First 
Counselor  Ellen  Davis;  Secretary-Treasurer  Ethel  Mangum. 

Unusually  beautiful  crochet  and  embroidery  work  was  displayed  and  sold  at  this 
bazaar,  as  well  as  aprons,  children's  clothing,  and  large,  well-made  quilts.  Other  activi- 
ties of  this  ward  included  an  entertainment  called  "Around  the  World  Trip"  in  which 
a  different  country  was  represented  in  the  different  homes  in  the  ward  and  food 
characteristic  of  the  country  was  served.  The  sisters  also  held  pie  and  ice  cream  sales 
and  sold  box  lunches  at  dances. 

Anona  C.  Heaps  is  president  of  St.  Johns  Stake  Relief  Society. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  the  Soul  of 
Relief  Society 

(Continued  from  page  150)  to  do  in  the  building  of  God's  king- 

the    kingdom    of    God.     President  dom  on  earth.    May  we,  the  sisters 

George  Albert  Smith  is  God's  chos-  of  Relief  Society  today,  so  live  that 

en  prophet  on  earth  today.    Relief  we  may  do  our  part  nobly  and  well 

Society  was  organized  according  to  is  my  earnest  prayer,  and  I  ask  it  in 

the  law  of  heaven.    It  has  a  work  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 


lUiracle 

Gene  Komolo 

They  who  see  the  ebon  robe  of  night 
Change  to  tenuous  draperies  of  gray. 
And  eastern  hill-crests  come  alive  with  light 
To  strew  gold  petals  of  another  day. 
Behold  a  miracle. 


Spring  Lyandielight 

Thelma  Ireland 

Crocuses  peak  through  the  snow 
Unharmed  by  winter's  sting. 
They  look  like  flaming  candles 
Lighted  by  an  early  spring. 
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SELECT  MUSIC  NOW 

FOR  YOUR 

Easter  Program 

Ladies'  Three  Part  Selections 

9033     An  Easter  Message — Hamb- 
len     20 

5064     Christ  Went  Up  Into  the  Hills 

— Hageman   16 

2803     Christ  the  Lord  Is  Risen  To- 
day— Worthing 10 

89081  Easter  Dawn— Flagler _    .16 

103  Easter  Parade — Berlin  20 

9023  Empty  Tomb— Hamblen  20 

6077  Hail  the  King— Patterson 12 

7394  King   of   Kings— Simper   12 

Our  Christ  Has  Risen — Con- 
nor     20 

6387     Open  the  Gates  of  the  Tem- 
ple— Knapp    _ 20 

9646     There   Is   a   Green   Hill   Far 

Away — Gounod 18 

EASTER  CANTATAS,  SSA 

Memories  of  Easter  Morn — Lorenz..     .75 

Thorn  Crowned  King — Holton 75 

Easter    Angels — Fearis    75 

Eastertide — Protheroe 75 

We  specialize  in  music  for  L.D.S. 
choral  groups  of  all  types.  Write 
for  information.  Music  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Mail  orders  filled  prompt- 
ly. 

We  also  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home  and 
school.  Representatives  for  Steinway  and  Les- 
ter pianos,  band  and  orchestra  instruments, 
records,    and    musicians    supplies. 

DURST  or  ALL- Hill  AtHITV 
aunes  ^ 

45-47   SOUTH       (  rijiji  *  f 

MAIN  STRUT      nU44lC  C^ 

SAir  LAM  cirr  f,  utah 


The  House  of  Leaves 

(Continued  from  page  163) 
to  remind  himself  that  neither  Dad 
nor  Mother  Henderson  was  aged 
or  bedridden,  that  they  were  finan- 
cially able  to  pay  for  the  work  they 
had  come  to  think  of  as  Anne's  duty. 
If  they  should  get  sick,  he  and  Anne 
would  be  close  by— as  also  would  be 
Josie,  he  thought  savagely. 

Coldly,  he  told  himself,  it  was 
now  or  never.  If  they  beat  Anne 
down  this  time,  she  would  never 
again  have  the  courage  to  try  while 
Dad  and  Mother  lived.  He  could  go 
on  adding  ten,  fifteen,  perhaps  even 
twenty  years  to  the  five  already  gone 
by.  Years  of  going  back  to  lonely 
nights  at  Mrs.  Nelson's  where  he'd 
roomed  since  his  parents'  death,  of 
restaurant  food  ordered  from  a  card 
and  eaten  alone;  bleak,  uneventful 
years,  waiting,  waiting  and  never  ar- 
riving. He  smiled  wryly.  Jacob 
served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  then 
seven  more.    But  not  he. 

He  got  up,  put  his  chair  carefully 
back  into  place,  addressing  himself 
to  Anne. 

"Let  me  know,  Anne,  what  you 
decide.  Anderson  has  another  buy- 
er for  that  lot.  He's  holding  it  for  me 
until  tomorrow  morning." 

Then,  he  turned  to  the  others. 
''Tliis  whole  town  has  been  brought 
up  on  the  Ellen  and  John  tradition. 
Ever  since  I  can  remember,  I've 
heard  what  a  fine  daughter  she  has 
proved  herself,  how  loyal  to  her  par- 
ents she  has  been,  refusing  to  leave 
them  and  all  that.  And  John!  He's 
been  an  example  of  patience  and 
steadfast  love  toward  the  girl  of  his 
choice.  Well,  mine  is  a  different 
idea.  Ellen  didn't  love  John  enough. 
If  she  had,  she  wouldn't  have  been 
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willing  to  sacrifice  him  to  her  par- 
ents as  she  did."  Mark's  hps  felt 
dry.  He  moistened  them  with  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  before  continm'^ng. 
"I  think  she  was  just  a  plain  cow- 
ard/' he  said. 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  al- 
most audible.  Josie's  face  was  an 
angry  red,  her  parents'  both  held 
shocked  bewilderment.  He  dare  not 
look  at  Anne.  All  the  coldness  of  a 
surgeon's  knife  was  in  his  voice  as 
he  went  on.  ''Now,  I'm  asking  what 
kind  of  parents  would  expect  or  ac- 
cept such  a  sacrifice?  The  animals, 
the  birds,  do  better.  They  prepare 
their  young  for  life,  then  turn  them 
loose." 

JOS  IE  laughed,  an  unpleasant 
•^  sound.  She  stood  up,  and 
smoothed  down  her  skirt  decisively. 
''He's  insulted  you,  Anne.  Are  you 
letting  him  insult  Dad  and  Mother, 
too?" 

Mark  turned  his  head  to  look  at 
Anne,  then.  The  sunlight  had  gone 
from  the  window.  Her  face  looked 
drawn  and  dull  against  the  fading 
light,  her  eyes  were  turned  away. 
Probably,  he'd  gone  too  far,  prob- 
ably she'd  never  forgive  him,  he 
thought.  But  he  had  to  finish.  It 
was  important  that  he  finish. 

"John  Barclay  was  my  boyhood 
hero.  I  wanted  to  be  just  like  him. 
But  that  was  then,  not  now.  Now, 
I  want  to  have  a  wife  and  home 
while  we're  young  enough  for  us  to 
enjoy  each  other.  I  want  us  to 
have  our  own  children,  not  wait  un- 
til we're  so  old  we  have  to  adopt 
other  people's." 

He  buttoned  his  coat  and 
reached  for  his  hat,  smoothing  down 
his  short,  black  hair.  "You've  had 
your  chance  at  life,"  he  said  plead- 


"Satisfaction 

Guaranteed 

or  Your 

Money  Baek" 


You  can't  lose  at  Sears!  In 
the  first  place  all  Sears  mer- 
chandise is  first  quality  •  .  . 
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ingly,  ''all  three  of  you.  Let  Anne 
and  me  have  ours." 

He  opened  the  door  and  turned 
back  to  look  at  Anne.  She  seemed 
not  to  have  stirred.  **Let  me  know, 
Anne/'  he  said,  and  went  out,  off 
the  porch  and  down  the  walk,  hear- 
ing Josie's  laugh,  loud  and  con- 
fident. 

Well,  he'd  done  what  he  could, 
he'd  said  what  he  had  to.  And 
now—?  He  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  about  him  in  a  dazed  fash- 
ion. Josie's  high,  light  voice  was  go- 
ing on  intermittently,  but  he  could 
distinguish  no  words. 

He  kicked  aimlessly  at  the  fallen 
leaves  and  laughed  wryly,  remember- 
ing the  house  of  leaves  that  he  and 
Anne  had  built.  And  who,  he  asked 
himself,  had  been  the  big,  bad  wolf 
who'd  puffed  and  huffed,  and 
huffed  and  puffed  until  the  house 
was  down  before  ever  it  was  built. 
He'd  insulted  Anne,  called  her  a 
coward  who'd  rather  sacrifice  him 
than  stand  up  against  her  family. 
Worse,  he'd  insulted  her  parents. 
And  that  would  be  harder  for  Anne 
to  forgive  than  the  other. 

He  moved  to  the  curb,  fingering 
the  key  in  his  pocket  absently.  Was 
it  only  an  hour  ago  that  he  and  Anne 
were  planning  so  confidently?  Al- 
ready, the  picture  of  what  it  meant 
was  fading  into  the  oblivion  of  lost 
things— Anne,  marriage,  children— 
but  at  first,  only  the  two  of  them 
alone.  A  gust  of  wind  struck  him. 
He  shivered.  Cold  for  October,  he 
thought.  Summer  was  ended,  as  all 
bright  things  end. 

He  looked  back  toward  the  house, 
at  the  cold,  final  stare  of  the  v^n- 
dows,  the  closed  door;  gave  a  furious 
kick  at  his  front  tire  and  climbed  in- 
to the  car. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LEAVES 
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He  ground  on  the  starter,  waiting 
for  the  hum  of  the  motor.  His  hand 
was  on  the  brake  when  he  heard  her 
voice,  ''Mark,  Mark,"  followed  by  a 
commanding,  ''Anne,  come  back 
here." 

Josie  was  on  the  porch  and  Anne 
was  flying  down  the  walk,  her  au- 
burn hair  tumbling  in  the  wind. 
"Wait,  Mark,  wait!" 

He  opened  the  door  and  she 
slipped  quickly  in  beside  him. 
"Drive  on,"  she  said,  "back  to  our 
leaf  house,  Mark,  won't  you?" 

They  parked  the  car  and  walked 
through  the  dusk  to  where  the  leaf 
house  lay,  its  trim  lines  somewhat 
windblown,  but  still  intact. 

"It  isn't  really  blown  away.  See?" 
he  gestured.    "I  was  afraid." 

Anne  shook  her  head,  her  lips 
trembling.  Mark  reached  penitent 
arms  toward  her.  "Can  you  forgive 
me,  Anne?" 

She  drew  away  from  him,  self-ac- 
cusingly.  "But  you  were  right.  I 
am  a  coward,  I've  always  been  one. 
Afraid  of  Josie,  afraid  of  not  meas- 
uring up  to  Ellen  Carson,  afraid  of 
hurting  Mother  and  Dad  ....  But 
not  afraid  of  hurting  you,  Mark.  Oh, 
no,  you  were  patient,  you'd  stand 
for  it." 

She  pulled  away  sharply.  "I  should 
think  you'd  hate  me." 

He  looked  down  at  the  small  face 
with  its  wide,  gray  eyes,  and  tender- 
ly pushed  back  a  lock  of  bright  hair 
from  her  forehead.  "Hate  you, 
sweet?"  he  asked  wonderinglv.  "How 
could  I"? 

Suddenly,  she  was  in  his  arms 
again,  and  he  was  speaking  words  in 
her  ear.  He  had  said  them  many 
times  in  the  five  years,  but  tonight 
there  was  a  new  assurance  in  them, 
a  new  conviction.     This  time,  he 
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exulted,  this  time  it  wilJ  be,  know- 
ing, at  last,  beyond  all  certainty  that 
there  were  things— blessed  things 
which  might  be  even  better  for  the 
waiting. 


Compromise 

(Continued  horn  page  154) 
moment  she  watched,  confused  and 
uncertain,  and  then  her  mother's 
words  came  back  to  her,  "They  don't 
have  the  same  ideologies— we've  got 
to  make  them  like  us— we've  got  to 
go  halfway." 

Connie  walked  thoughtfully  down 
the  hall.  At  the  door  she  paused 
and  looked  back  at  the  gaily  lighted 
room.  Quietly  she  opened  the  door 
and  ran  out  into  the  spring  night 
where  her  friends  were  waiting  for 
her. 
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Joanna 


(Continued  from  page  199) 
testimony  .  .  .  ."  The  words  slipped 
out,   crippled   and   blurred   by   the 
paralysis  of  her  tongue  and  throat 

''....  I  know that  God  lives 

and  that  he  hears  and  answers 
prayers.  I  was  alone  and  afraid 
....  and  he  comforted  me.  I  had 
no  place  to  turn  .  .  .  ."  Suddenly 
the  fear  went  away  in  the  terrible 
need  to  explain  the  miracle.  ''He 
brought  a  way  of  making  a  living  to 
my  very  door  ...  .If  I  ...  ."  She 
stood  straight  and  tall.  "If  I  were 
to  serve  him  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
I  could  not  repay  in  anv  way  all  that 


he  has  done  for  me  and  my  family." 
She  looked  into  the  upturned  faces. 
"I  had  to  tell  you.  I  know  that  he 
lives  and  that  his  kindness  is  beyond 
our  understanding."    She  sat  down. 

David  and  Sally  stared  at  her 
through  round,  awed  eyes,  but  Pen- 
ny put  Michael  on  the  other  side 
of  her  and  sat  close  against  her 
mother.  She  put  her  head  on 
Joanna's  shoulder.  "You  were  so 
beautiful.  Mommy.     So  beautiful." 

Joanna  caught  Penny's  hand  in 
her  own,  her  heart  too  full  for 
speech. 

{To  he  continued) 


We  Are  So  Busy 


{Continued  from  page  180) 

He  greeted  me  in  his  friendly  way, 
and  I  asked  him  about  his  wife.  A 
shadow  crossed  his  face  and  he 
looked  suddenly  tired  and  old. 

"Lucille  went  home  on  Monday," 
he  said.  "Her  mother  had  an 
emergency  operation  and  isn't  ex- 
pected to  live.  I  hated  to  have  her 
go  alone.  School  will  be  out  Fri- 
day. I  could  have  gone  with  her 
then.  But  of  course  she  had  to  go. 
Going  in  a  plane  isn't  difficult  and 
someone  will  meet  her,  but  it  is  the 
first  trip  she's  taken  alone  since— 
you  see  Lucille  is  blind." 

"Blind?"  I  gasped  in  astonish- 
ment. "But— but,  I  didn't  dream 
it,"  I  stumbled.  "She  doesn't  look 
blind.     She  doesn't  seem  Hind." 

"No,  you  can't  tell  it  by  her  eyes, 


and  she  has  a  lot  of  pride  and  tries 
to  be  independent.  But  sometimes 
she  gets  so  lonesome  and  it's  diffi- 
cult. She  led  such  an  active  life 
before. 

I  didn't  dare  ask  him  what  had 
happened  and  he  didn't  say.  How 
long  I  sat  in  the  gathering  darkness 
miserable  and  dumbfounded  I  don't 
know.  I  could  understand  now  why 
she  used  to  sit  without  doing  any- 
thing day  after  day;  why  she  hadn't 
come  to  club  to  learn  stencil  paint- 
ing; why  she  hadn't  waved  to  me. 
How  many  lonely  hours  I  might 
have  saved  her  if  I  had  known,  but 
it  was  too  late  now  she  had  gone 
home.  If  I  had  just  found  time  to 
have  gone  to  the  organ  recital  with 
her  I  would  have  known,  but  we 
are  always  so  busy,  so  very,  very 
busy. 
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Blanche  Sutherland,  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  "House  of  Leaves,"  is  a 
busy  young  mother  who  has  this  to  say  of 
herself:  "I  have  been  writing  for  publica- 
tion for  about  ten  years,  but  long  before 
that  I  served  my  apprenticeship  in  writ- 
ing stories  and  plays  for  my  Sunday 
School  boys  and  girls.  I  have  had  many 
poems  and  several  stories  published,  and 
two  comedies  and  one  serious  play  of  mine 
have  been  produced  by  adult  groups.  My 
most  serious  difficulty  is  in  finding  time 
to  write." 

Sylvia   Probst   Young,   author   of   "We 

Are  So  Busy,"  loves  to  write.  She 
says:  "Ever  since  I  went  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  back  home  in  Mid- 
way (Wasatch  County,  Utah),  a  pencil 
has  been  my  favorite  tool.  It  has  been 
a  real  thrill  to  have  my  poetry  published 
in  the  Church  magazines  and  the  local 
papers.  Especially  I  was  thrilled  to  have 
poems  in  Utah  Sings,  in  the  Rehef  Society 
Anthology,  and  in  a  national  anthology. 
This  story,  however,  is  my  biggest  thrill — 
my  first  adult  story.  Before  my  marriage 
I  taught  school  and  was  a  missionary  in 
California.  My  life  at  present  is  so  woven 
around  domesticity  I  get  little  time  for 
anything  else.  Our  family  is  quite  a 
gang — my  husband,  a  sister,  and  three 
very  busy  little  boys.  But  the  writing 
urge  persists  and  whenever  possible  I'm 
at  the  typewriter."  Mrs.  Young  lives  in 
Midvale,  Utah. 

"I'd  just  like  to  mention  that  I  think 
the  poem  "January  Snow"  (1949)  by  Eva 
Willes  Wangsgaard  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  read.  Thanks  for 
the  many  moments  of  pleasure  and  profit 
I  have  had  reading  your  Magazine. 
.  — Josephine   Pruett,   Winslow,   Arizona 

May  I  say  how  gratified  I  was  with  the 
appearance  of  my  story  "Sudden  Storm" 
(September  1948),  and  how  very  much 
I  enjoyed  and  appreciated  Mabel  Jones 
Gabbott's  beautiful  poem  "Between 
Friends,"  which  appeared  at  the  end  of 
my  story.  I  shall  always  thank  The  Relid 
Society  Magazine  for  giving  me  the  en- 
couragement necessary  to  continue  with 
this  "harmless  pastime." 

— Carol  Read  Flake,  Boise,  Idaho 
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I  appreciate  having  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  every  month.  I  pass  it  on  to  the 
Relief  Society  president  who  in  turn  gives 
it  to  the  investigators.  I  have  heard  many 
of  the  ladies  express  their  thoughts  on  the 
fine  material  which  the  Magazine  con- 
tains. We  can  give  out  a  Relief  Society 
Magazine  where  we  wouldn't  be  able  to 
pass  out  a  tract.  The  material  published 
in  the  Magazine  helps  to  attract  women 
to  Mormonism.  May  the  Lord  continue 
to  bless  you  in  your  efforts. 

—Elder  J.  William  Grant, 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Yes,  I'm  married,  happy,  too.  Yet  Sister 
Mitchell  and  I  have  one  perpetual  ob- 
stacle to  tranquility,  e.g.  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  Being  head  of  the  family, 
it  has  long  been  considered  ethical  that 
I  receive  the  mail  and  browse  through  it, 
select  the  piece  most  important  to  myself 
and  then  consign  the  remainder  to  her 
for  reading.  This  hoary  old  system  runs 
smoothly  in  our  home  except  the  day 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  arrives.  Yes- 
terday P.M.  her  January  number  arrived. 
She  received  the  mail,  placed  all  except 
the  R.S.M.  on  my  desk,  cosied  herself 
into  her  chair  with  it  and  "froze"  there. 
That  accounts  for  supper  being  late,  re- 
hashed, and  meager.  Do  you  suppose 
the  general  board  will  allow  me  a  person- 
al subscription  for  1949  payable  in  ninety 
days,  or  might  it  be  better  worked  through 
our  great  Church  Welfare  Plan?  .  .  .  After 
reading  this  letter  to  Sister  Mitchell  she 
has  come  through,  as  she  generally  does, 
with  a  way  out  ....  She  retrieves  from 
her  purse  and  gives  to  me  $1.50  propos- 
ing I  order  my  own  1949  issues  of  the 
Magazine,  so  here  it  is  and  I  await  my  own 
subscription. 

— Bert  C.  Mitchell,  Salem,  Oregon 

I  do  appreciate  the  Magazine,  and  hope 
never  to  be  without  it. 

—Mrs.  Etta  H.  Moffett 

Farmington,  New  Mexico 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  get 
your  nice,  beautiful  Magazine.  Now  I  am 
signed  up  to  1950  and  I  need  it  to  make 
me  happy. 

— Hyrum  W.  Stevens,  Moab,  Utah 
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cJhe  uialf '{Be Levers 
Berta  H.  Cliristensen 

We  were  the  half-believers  of  his  word, 
Who  felt  his  power  and  yet  denied  the  truth. 
We  were  the  quibblers,  pitting  line  and  phrase 
Against  the  written  law.    We  asked  for  proof. 

We  were  the  faithless  seekers  for  a  sign 
To  evidence  his  claim,  yet  were  not  fed 
Enough  by  testament  of  Cana's  feast. 
The  leper  healed,  the  miracle  of  bread. 

We  neither  smote  nor  came  to  his  defense, 
But  watched  him  pass;  his  weighted  footsteps  made 
Slow  imprint  on  Golgotha's  path,  while  we 
Stood  silently  aloof  and  half-afraid. 

Some  vowed  that  he  had  risen,  had  been  seen. 
Still  by  relentless  pride  we  were  deceived; 
But  when  we  looked  into  the  empty  tomb 
We  envied  tliose  who  had  believed! 
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Jesus — Lord  of  the  Resurrection 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton 

Director,  Missionary  Home,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Member, 

Sunday  School  General  Board 

^  4r  1 1HE  first  day  of  the  week  words  ever  to  fall  on  mortal  ears: 
I  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  ''He  is  not  here:  for  he  is  risen,  as 
early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  he  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where 
unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  the  Lord  lay"  (Matt.  28:6).  Grant- 
stone  taken  away  from  the  sepul-  ed  that  this  event  occurred,  as  Mat- 
chre"  (John  20:1).    Jesus  had  risen,  thew  describes  it,  nothing  ever  hap- 

It  has  always  seemed  so  very  ap-  pened  of  more  importance  to  the 

propria te    that    the    Savior    would  people  of  this  world.    He  had  said 

choose  to  rise  from  the  tomb  just  he  would  rise  from  the  dead.    He 

before  dawn  of  the  most  wonderful  arose. 

Sunday  in  history.  We  can  easily  The  events  of  that  morning  af- 
believe  that  the  darkness  of  that  fected  the  destiny  of  every  person 
night  was  dispelled  with  a  morning  born  in  this  world.  To  the  soul 
of  unusual  brightness,  giving  color  convinced  that  Jesus  was  resurrect- 
to  the  flowers  and  filling  all  the  land  ed,  it  becomes  the  most  transcend- 
with  beauty  and  brilliance  without  ent  event  of  all  the  ages.  They  who 
glare.  How  hallowed  the  morning  seek  in  faith  and  sincerity  are  prom- 
of  that  day!  ised  that  the  same  conviction  will 

Of  course,  it  was   necessary    to  come  to  them  that  came  to  Peter: 

frighten  away  the  Roman  soldiers  'Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 

and  that  an  angel  should  roll  away  living    God."     To    know    that    is 

the  stone  at  the  door  of  the  tomb,  eternal  life.    Is  it  not  worth  seeking? 

Comparatively  few,  however,  knew  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We 

of  one  of  the  most  important  events  are  not  justified  in  saying  that  we 

in  all  the  history  of  the  world.  Very  may  not  know  until  we  make  every 

early  in  the  morning— without  show  effort  to  know  the  most  important 

or   ostentation— the   power   of   the  truth  in  the  universe:  "I  know  that 

Lord  was  made  manifest.    Oh,  the  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

majesty  of  simplicity!     The  stone  The  greatness  of  the  Messiah  is 

sealing  the  sepulchre  was  removed,  not  usually  revealed  in  pomp  and 

The  disciples  who  came  first  found  splendor.     The   whirlwind    or    the 

the  tomb  empty.    The  linen  clothes  loud  peal  of  thunder  may  stir  with- 

which    had    covered    the    precious  in  us  feelings  of  mystery  and  fear, 

body  of  the  Lord  and  the  napkin  but  after  these  turbid  elements  are 

"that  was  about  his  head"  were  ly-  stilled  the  Lord  of  hosts  stands  re- 

ing  neatly  folded  in  the  silent  tomb,  vealed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 

To  that  small  group,  gathered  at  the  still  voice  of  nature.     Cowper 

davm  near  the  sepulchre,  an  angel  said:  "Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an 

spoke  some  of  the  most  thrilling  effect  whose  cause  is  God." 
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We  see  in  nature  some  astonish-  rected  (i  Cor.  15:6).    No  facts  in 

ing  things.     Many  see  in  some  of  ancient  history  are  better  attested 

them  a  foreshadowing  of  the  resur-  than  that  Jesus  hved;  that  he  was 

rection.     Something  symbohc  may  crucified  and  his  body  sealed  in  a 

be  seen.    Three  examples  are  often  tomb;  that  he  was  resurrected  from 

used:   First,  when  a  seed  falls    on  the  dead  and  ministered  in  his  im- 

fertile  soil,  it  seems  to  decay  and  mortal  body  to  his  disciples.  Those 

rises   again   as   a   beautiful    flower,  men  whom  he  had  chosen  while  he 

plant,  or  tree.     Second,  under  the  was  yet  with   them  on  earth  and 

warmth  of  a  mother  bird,  a  winged  dwelling  in  a  mortal  body,  now  saw 

offspring  comes  out  of  the  shell  a  him  in  his  immortal  body.     It  was 

useful  or  beautiful  creature.    Third,  a  reality. 

an  ugly  and  creeping  caterpillar    is  Jesus,  alone,  of  all  the  founders 

transformed  into  a  beautiful  butter-  of     religions,     proclaimed     himself 

fly.  "the    resurrection    and    the    life." 

It  is  true,  that  in  all  of  these  cases  Those  who  desire  and  believe  in  the 

there   has   been    no   death    of   the  continuity   of  individual   life  in   a 

physical  forerunner  of  the  new  ere-  world  as  real  as  this  must  believe  in 

ation,  but  there  is  a  foreshadowing  Christ.    He,  only,  promises  that  to 

of  the  passing  from  one  life  to  an-  the  children  of  men.     Of  all  the 

other.     Only  a  part  of  the  human  characters  who  cross  the  pages  of 

soul— the  body— dies,  as  only  a  part  history,  Jesus  is  the  only  one  who 

of  the  kernel  of  wheat  dies.  The  declared  that  he  would  lay  his  body 

analogies  are  not  altogether  good,  down  and  take  it  up  again.     And 

but  the  foreshadowing  is  there.  We  he  added:  "I  have  power  to  lay  it 

do  rise  to  a  newness  of  life.    God  down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 

calls  our  spirits  out  of  these  earthly  up  again."  He  did  that  very  thing, 
temples  for  awhile  and  then,  having 

made  them  clean,  glorious,  and  in-  jyf  ORE  and  more  men  are  doubt- 
corruptible,  he  resurrects  our  bodies  ^  ^  ing  that  Jesus  was  resurrected 
and  reunites  spirit  and  body  to  re-  and  that  he  is  now  the  living  Christ, 
ceive  a  fulness  of  glory.  At  least,  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  in 
he  gives  us  that  fulness  which  our  the  flesh.  They  regard  him  as  the 
life's  work  entitles  us  to  receive.  greatest    teacher   of   all    time   and 

Wliile  Jesus  yet  lived  on  earth,  many  say  he  was  a  ''manifestation 
he  said:  **And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  of  the  divine  in  human  hfe."  Others 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  believe  that  he  actually  took  his 
unto  me"  (John  12:32).  He  was  body  from  the  tomb  and  again  in- 
lifted  up  from  the  earth.  He  was  carnated  or  reincarnated  himself  in 
taken  down  and  put  into  the  earth,  that  body  for  about  forty  days.  At 
That  first  resurrection  morning,  the  end  of  that  period,  he  discarded 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  he  came  out  the  body  and  went  back  into  the 
of  the  earth.  He  now  has  the  pow-  every whereness  condition  in  which 
er  to  draw  all  men  unto  him.  More  he  lived  before  being  born  of  the 
than  five  hundred  people  saw  him  virgin  Mary.  Such  doctrine,  how- 
upon  this  earth  after  he  was  resur-  ever,  is  not  scriptural,  nor  does  it 
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^tiare  with  reason.  Jesus  was  the 
exemplar— the  prototype— of  the  hu- 
man family.  ''He  marked  the  path 
and  led  the  way."  ''He  was  the 
first  fruits  of  the  resurrection."  He 
kept  his  body.  He  has  it  now.  He 
has  been  seen  of  men  in  our  day. 
He  has  a  glorified,  celestialized,  im- 
mortal body. 

Tlie  writer  of  this  article  has 
made  a  somewhat  careful  study  of 
comparative  religions  and  of  the 
founders  of  sects  and  churches.  Not 
one  of  the  founders  of  religions  ever 
made  the  claim  of  being  a  God 
while  he  lived  as  a  mortal  man,  ex- 
cept Jesus  Christ.  He  boldly  pro- 
claimed himself  a  God,  even  the 
Son  of  God.  "All  things  were  cre- 
ated by  him."  To  an  adverse  group 
of  Jews,  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  "Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it 
up.  ...  he  spake  of  the  temple  of 
his  body  (John  2:19,  21). 

This  was  said  under  conditions 
which,  if  not  true,  could  easily  have 
been  shown  to  be  false.  Indeed, 
his  saying  that  he  would  take  up  his 
body  in  three  days  was  remembered 
by  his  enemies  after  his  crucifixion. 
The  Jews  requested  of  Pilate: 

Command  therefore  that  the  sepulchre 
be  made  sure  until  the  third  day,  lest  his 
disciples  come  by  night,  and  steal  him 
away,  and  say  unto  the  people.  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead:  so  the  last  error  shall 
be  worse  than  the  first.  Pilate  said  unto 
them,  Ye  have  a  watch:  go  your  way, 
make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  So  they  went, 
and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone,  and  setting  a  watch  (Matt. 
27:64-66). 

The  action  taken  was,  in  effect, 
a  challenge  to  the  power  and  god- 
ship  of  Christ.  The  challenge  was 
met.    Jesus  came  out  of  the  tomb, 


the  conqueror  of  death,  hell,  and 
the  grave.  That  is  the  very  thing 
that  he  said  he  would  do.  There 
are  many  who  want  always  to  sur- 
round God's  work  in  mystery.  Let 
us  frankly  admit  that  the  resurrec- 
tion must  be  accepted  largely  upon 
faith.  We  accept  myriads  of  things 
on  faith.  That  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  not  real.  Faith  leads  us  to 
seek  God,  and  revelation  from  him 
shows  us  how  needed  light  and  in- 
formation concerning  life  and  im- 
mortality are  given. 

There  are  those  who  teach  that 
our  faith  in  Christ  is  built  upon  the 
"blessed  mystery  of  the  incarna- 
tion." Must  our  faith  forever  rest 
upon  a  mystery?  Jesus  did  not  so 
teach.  His  philosophy  was  plain 
and  easy  to  understand.  He  said: 
"Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn 
of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart:  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto 
your  souls"  (Matt.  11:29).  There 
are  some  things  we  may  not  fully 
understand,  but  the  way  of  life— 
the  pathway  to  Jesus— is  not  filled 
with  mystery.  "If  any  man  will  do 
his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine, whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether  I  speak  of  myself"  (John 
7:17).  The  key  is  given  there  by 
the  Lord.  Doing  his  will  unlocks 
the  mysteries.  Following  closely 
the  path  he  marked  brings  us  to  the 
light  of  God.  If  we  do  not  know 
that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  cannot  be  known.  It 
means  we  have  not  done  his  will; 
we  have  not  followed  where  he  led. 
Our  duty  is  to  find  the  pathway  to 
the  knowledge  that  Jesus  does  live. 
It  can  be  found. 

"No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is 
the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 
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(i  Cor.  12:3).  The  plain  implica- 
tion is  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  we 
may  receive  a  testimony  and  say 
that  we  know  Jesus  is  the  Lord.  In 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  the  way  is 
mapped  out  for  us  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost.  One  of  the  sweetest 
joys  of  life  is  to  have  that  great  gift. 
It  brings  a  knowledge  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

We  may  know  that  he  lives.  Be- 
cause he  lives,  we  will  live.  Because 
he  was  resurrected,  we  will  be  raised 
from  the  grave.  Through  Jesus 
Ghrist  came  the  redemption  of 
man. 

And  because  of  the  redemption  of  man, 
which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
brought  back  into  the  presence  of  the 
Lord;  yea,  this  is  wherein  all  men  are 
redeemed,  because  the  death  of  Christ 
bringeth  to  pass  the  resurrection,  which 
bringeth  to  pass  a  redemption  from  an 
endless  sleep,  from  which  sleep  all  men 
shall  be  awakened  by  the  power  of  God 
when  the  trump  shall  sound;  and  they 
shall  come  forth,  both  small  and  great, 
and  all  shall  stand  before  his  bar,  being 
redeemed  and  loosed  from  this  eternal 
band  of  death,  which  death  is  a  temporal 
death  (Book  of  Mormon,  Mormon  9:13). 

nPHE  prophet  Alma  tells  us  that 
when  the  spirit  leaves  the  body 
it  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it 
life,  there  to  be  assigned  to  the 
place  its  life's  work  has  merited. 
The  spirits  of  the  righteous  "are  re- 
ceived into  a  state  of  happiness, 
which  is  called  paradise''  where  they 
shall  be  free  from  cares  and  sor- 
rows. Those  who  have  been  un- 
righteous and  wicked  are  "cast  out 
into  outer  darkness"  (Alma 
40:12,  13). 

This  place  called  paradise  is  not 
one  of  inactivity.  To  the  righteous,  it 


is  a  state  of  joy,  of  growth  and  pro- 
gress. Rest  does  not  mean  idleness 
—that  is  often  boredom.  Jesus, 
when  he  had  finished  his  work  on 
the  cross,  went  to  paradise  and 
preached  to  spirits  who  were  diso- 
bedient in  the  days  of  Noah  (1 
Peter  3:19-20).  For  what  did  he  go? 
Just  to  add  to  their  misery  by  tell- 
ing them  what  they  had  missed? 
That  thought  does  an  injustice  to 
the  loving,  merciful  Redeemer.  He 
took  to  them  a  message  of  hope. 

A  great  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Savior  lay  ahead  of  him  when  he 
expired  on  the  cross.  It  was  not  until 
he  was  resurrected  from  the  tomb, 
not  until  the  spirit  and  body  had 
been  reunited  that  he  became  a 
living  soul  and  was  prepared  to 
return  to  his  Father,  that  the  fulness 
of  his  work  had  been  accomplished. 
Then  it  was  that  it  pleased  the  "Fa- 
ther that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell."  He  was  then  in  a  position  to 
extend  the  saving  graces  of  the  res- 
urrection to  all  of  our  Father's  chil- 
dren. As  Jesus  became  a  living  soul 
after  the  resurrection,  so  by  his  re- 
deeming power  will  our  spirits  and 
bodies  be  re-united  and  become  liv- 
ing souls,  to  become  inseperable, 
immortal,  and  eternal  beings  for- 
ever. 

Why  should  we  reject  a  great  and 
glorious  event  because,  forsooth, 
we  do  not  understand  just  how  it 
was  accomplished  or  brought  about? 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  real. 
He  was  not  a  deceiver  nor  did  he 
take  up  his  body  to  later  discard  it. 
How  can  we  doubt  the  actual  cor- 
poreity of  the  resurrected  Lord,  if 
we  accept  the  scriptures  as  evidence? 
Moreover,  we  are  definitely  promis- 
ed that  if  we  do  obey  the  gospel  of 
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Christ,  we  may  know  by  the  gift 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
Jesus  was  resurrected  and  that  we 
will  be  resurrected.  That  principle 
is  a  part  of  the  gospel.  The  whole 
of  Christianity  revolves  around  that 
truth.  'Tor  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then 
is  not  Christ  raised:  and  if  Christ 
be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain;  ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins"  (i  Cor. 
15:16-17). 

That  body  he  took  up  was  real. 
With  it  he  ate  broiled  fish 
and  honeycomb  (Luke  24:42-43). 
When  he  left  his  disciples  an  angel 
told  them:  'This  same  Jesus,  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven, 
shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heaven" 
(Acts  1:11).  Why  surround  the 
event  with  mystery?  Often  the 
grandest  things  are  simple  when  we 
understand  them.  The  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  had  power  to  lay 
down  his  life  and  take  his  body  up 
from  the  tomb.  Then,  surely,  he  has 
power  to  call  all  men  from  their 
graves.  "For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive" 
(1  Cor.  15:22). 

During  one  of  his  last  talks  with 
his  disciples  before  his  ascension  in- 
to heaven,  Jesus  said:  "All  power  is 
given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth"  (Matt.  28:18).  His  author- 
ity and  power  are  supreme.  He  is 
Lord  omnipotent,  "who,  being  in 
the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God" 
(Phil.  2:6). 

That  he  did  cause  others  to  be 
resurrected  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing scripture:  "And  the  graves  were 
opened;  and  many  bodies  of  the 
saints  which  slept  arose,  and  came 


out  of  the  graves  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  went  into  the  holy 
city,  and  appeared  unto  many" 
(Matt.  27:52-53). 

This  occurred  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Lord.  He  was  the  "first 
fruits"  of  the  resurrection.  There 
is  no  question  about  those  who 
slept  in  the  graves  being  raised  from 
the  dead.  If  many  were  resurrected, 
all  can  and  will  be.  "And  shall  come 
forth;  they  that  have  done  good,  un- 
to the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resur- 
rection of  damnation"  (John  5:29). 
In  another  place  John  further 
states: 

And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God;  and  the  books  were 
opened;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life:  and  the  dead 
were  judged  out  of  those  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to 
their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  it;  and  death  and  hell 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in 
them:  and  they  were  judged  every  man 
according  to  their  works  (Rev.  20:12-13). 

The  question  asked  by  Job:  "If 
a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again?"  was 
answered.  For  thousands  of  years 
men  have  asked  that  question.  Tlie 
answer  came,  after  the  cross,  on  the 
first  Easter  morning  when  Christ, 
"the  first  born  of  every  creature," 
came  out  of  the  tomb.  If  man  die, 
he  shall  live  again. 

To  Latter-day  Saints,  the  resur- 
rection is  a  glorious  event  to  which 
they  look  forward.  Easter  is  fraught 
with  deep  meaning.  Faithful  ones 
who  appreciate  the  "author  and  fin- 
isher of  their  faith"  in  their  hearts 
join  in  the  glad  cry:  "Hosanna! 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Most 
High  God!" 


The  Boy  There 

Chiistk  Lund  Coles 

DENNY  lifted  the  small  dog  thunder  or  the  roar  of  a  big  flood, 

higher     on     his     shoulder,  the  kind  Pa  told  him  they  used  to 

slowed  his  step,  and  leaned  have  in  the  valley  beneath  here, 

against  the  barn  to  catch  his  breath.  Still  ...  he  loved  his  father  with 

He    stroked    the    small    black   and  a  stronger,   different  kind   of  love 

white   animal    saying,    ''Nice   little  than  that  for  his  mother.    It  was  a 

feller.     What's  your  name?"  sort  of  reaching  up,  of  aching  for 

The  dog  whined,  and,  suddenly,  the  man's  regard,  though  he  sup- 

the   boy   winced   as   he   noticed   a  posed  he'd  never  really  win  that,  for 

bleeding  gash  on  one  hind  leg.  once  he  had  heard  him  say  to  his 

**Gee,"  he  murmured,  gently,  wife,  *To  think  that  I  sired  that 
"we'll  fix  it.  You'll  be  okay.  If  httle  runt."  There  had  been  laugh- 
Pa  will  let  me  keep  you,  I'll  name  ter  in  his  voice,  but  Denny  hurt 
you  Tip.  I'll  take  good  care  of  you."  inside  whenever  he  thought  of  it. 

He  leaned  forward  to  look  around  He  was  a  runt,  and  you  couldn't 
the  corner  of  the  barn.  His  father  blame  Pa  for  wanting  a  big  son,  one 
was  in  from  the  fields  for  lunch,  who  could  help  in  the  fields,  and 
Right  now  he  was  bending  his  dark  with  the  horses,  instead  of  him  who 
head  under  the  water  pump,  wash-  stood  shaking  here,  scared  to  go  and 
ing  for  lunch.  It  would  be  a  good  ask  if  he  might  keep  the  poor,  hurt 
time  to  ask  him.  He  started  for-  critter  in  his  arms, 
ward,  then  he  paused  fascinated  It  wasn't  that  Pa  ever  hurt  him, 
and  afraid  at  the  sight  of  his  father's  or  that  he  would  now.  It  was  like- 
large  hand  lifting  and  lowering  the  ly  he'd  just  say,  'That  ain't  a  dog, 
pump  handle.  Denny  felt  sick  that's  a  contamination,"  or  some- 
with  shame,  remembering  that  it  thing  like  that, 
took  all  his  strength  and  both  hands  His  father  liked  big  dogs,  like 
to  work  it  .  .  .  and  then  the  water  Shep  who  had  been  gored  by  a  bull 
never  poured  out  like  it  was  doing  while  trying  to  pasture  it.  Denny 
now.  had  loved  Shep,  too,  but  there  was 

His  Pa  was  a  handsome  man  as  something  about  a  little  dog  like 

he  shook  the  water  from  his  hair  this  one  that  made  him  feel  strong 

and  dried  his  hands.     He  was  six  and  good.    He  could  pick  him  up, 

feet,    three    inches    tall    and    was  talk  to  him,  though  he  had  to  be 

stronger   than   any   man   in    towns  careful  of  the  sore  leg  that  was  still 

around  here.     Once,  he  had  seen  bleeding. 

him  lift  a  wagon  box  with  one  hand.  Even  if  Pa  wouldn't  let  him  have 

Maybe   that   was   why   he   was   so  the  dog  he  would  help  fix  the  leg. 

frightening  to  him  .  .  .  because  he  He  couldn't  see  any  animal  suffer, 

was  so  big  and  so  sure  of  himself,  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes  the  day  he 

because  he  talked  too  loud.  Wlien  buried  Shep,  when  he  put  his  hand 

he   was   angry   his   voice   was   like  on     Denny's     shoulder    and    said, 
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"Don't  feel  bad,  boy.  He  died 
doin'  his  job.  There  ain't  no  better 
way  than  that." 


D 


ENNY  watched  his  Pa  take  a 
long  drink  of  water  from  the 
tin  dipper  hanging  beside  the  well, 
saw  him  put  the  dipper  in  place, 
plant  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and 
gaze  far  out  over  the  west  field 
that  was  plowed  and  ready  to  be 
planted  with  the  eariy  wheat.  He 
looked  happy,  maybe  now  was  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  ask  him  about 
the  dog.  He  couldn't  wait  much 
longer  for  the  little  fellow  was  be- 
ginning to  struggle  against  the  pres- 
sure of  his  arm. 

Breathing  deeply,  he  stepped  for- 
ward, started  up  the  path  between 
the  chicken  coop  and  the  rabbit 
hutch,  past  the  woodpile,  over  the 
chips  that  covered  the  walk,  up  to 
the  enormous  oak  tree  whose  lacy 
shade  reached  from  here  to  the  well 
and  even  up  to  the  kitchen  porch. 
His  father  couldn't  see  him,  so  he 
paused  once  more  to  catch  his 
breath. 

Suddenly,  Pa  made  a  motion  as 
though  starting  for  the  house  and 
Denny  hurried  forward,  almost 
stumbling  to  the  ground  as  he  did 
so. 

Pa  heard  him  and  turned.  His 
dark  eyes  looked  first  at  the  boy, 
then  at  the  dog  in  his  arms.  He 
asked  briefly,  "Where'd  you  find 
that?" 

*'I  found  him  over  by  the  high- 
way. Somebody  must've  put  him 
from  a  car.  Else  he's  come  a  long 
ways,  he's  all  dirty  and  his  leg's 
hurt." 

'Tou  don't  figure  to  keep  him?" 

"I  kinda  hoped  to  .  .  ." 


'Ter  Ma  wouldn't  stand  it.  He'd 
chase  the  chickens  and  bother  the 
horses.  That's  all  little  dogs  like  him 
is  good  for." 

"But  Pa  .  .  ." 

"Now,  none  of  your  'buts'.  Bring 
him  over  to  the  porch  and  let's 
have  a  look  at  him," 

Denny  carried  the  dog  carefully 
to  the  porch.  Then  his  father 
reached  over  and  took  the  animal 
from  him  and  laid  it  on  the  porch 
while  he  bent  on  one  knee  to  ex- 
amine its  hurt  leg. 

The  boy  couldn't  look  at  it.  Each 
time  the  dog  whimpered  with  quick 
pain,  he  felt  a  sickness  in  the  middle 
of  his  stomach.  He  kept  his  eye 
on  the  tomato  plants  his  mother  had 
set  out  in  coffee  cans  until  time  for 
planting. 

Then  Pa  said,  "Here,  boy,  go 
fetch  some  water,  good  and  hot. 
And  a  clean  rag." 

He  was  glad  to  get  away,  to  go 
into  the  house,  to  go  up  and  kiss 
his  mother  who  was  standing  by  the 
hot  stove  pouring  flour  thickening 
into  boiling  carrots.  He  wanted,  for 
just  a  moment,  to  feel  the  good 
sureness  of  her  body  against  his. 

"Hello  there,"  she  greeted  him, 
touching  his  hair  with  her  rough- 
ened fingers,  "you  been  gone  a  long 
time."  Then,  wiping  a  streak  of 
soot  from  his  face,  she  said,  "Din- 
ner's most  on.    Your  Pa  ready?" 

"He's  fixin'  a  dog's  leg.  I  found 
it  on  the  highway.  He  said  you 
wouldn't  let  me  keep  it.  Won't  you 
Ma?    Won't  you  please?" 

She  put  the  blue  bowl  of  thicken- 
ing on  the  warming  oven  while  she 
stuck  another  piece  of  kindling  into 
the  stove.  Then,  hesitantly,  she 
told  him,  "If  your  Pa  will  let  you, 


THE  BOY  THERE 
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I  won't  interfere.  Sometimes,  he 
puts  words  into  a  body's  mouth." 

''Gee,  Ma,  you're  swell.  He  wants 
some  hot  water  and  a  clean  rag." 

'Tour  some  from  the  teakettle, 
ril  get  a  cloth.  Mind  the  dog 
don't  chase  the  chickens  none." 

"You  won't  need  to  worry.  I'll 
watch  it,  Ma.    Honest,  I  will." 

Holding  the  screen  door  open 
with  his  foot,  he  carried  the  basin 
of  water  with  both  hands.  He  saw 
the  dog  lying  on  its  side.  Pa  was 
holding  the  bad  leg  by  the  foot. 
The  dog  seemed  to  know  he  was  a 
friend  for,  though  he  would  lift  his 
head  as  though  he  wanted  to  bite 
Pa,  he  would  lick  the  large,  brown 
hand,  instead. 

Denny  glanced  at  the  wound  and 
saw  an  ugly  gash  that  showed  white 
sinew  and  quivering,  bleeding  flesh. 
He  put  the  washbowl  down  swiftly. 
His  father  said,  ''Well,  tear  off  a 
piece  of  cloth  so's  I  can  bathe  this. 
And  hurry.    I  ain't  got  all  day." 

Shaking,  Denny  managed  to  get 
a  piece  of  rag  torn  off  and  handed  it 
in  the  general  direction  of  his  Pa. 
It  missed  his  hand  and  the  man 
looked  up,  "Watch  that."  His  eyes 
came  up  to  meet  the  terrified  eyes 
of  the  boy.  He  let  go  of  the  dog 
and  said,  "For  gosh  sake,  what  ails 
you?  A  dog  would  die  if  it  depend- 
ed on  you  for  doctorin'.  Git  in  the 
house.    Go  on  now,  giti" 

Obeying,  Denny  started  through 
the  door,  feeling  not  only  sick, 
but  sorry  and  ashamed  now,  too. 
He  wanted  to  stay  and  show  his 
father  that  he  could  be  of  some 
help,  but  there  was  no  turning 
back  now.  Before  he  could  put  foot 
on  the  worn  kitchen  floor  Pa  was 
up  and  beside  him,  putting  his  hand 


on  top  of  his  head,  as  he  told  his 
wife,  "Take  care  of  this  young  'un. 
Give  him  a  spot  of  the  soup  you  was 
fixing." 

Water  rose  in  Denny's  throat, 
into  his  mouth.  He  wanted  to  bend 
and  kiss  his  father's  hand  as  he 
had  seen  the  dog  lick  it  a  moment 
before.  While  the  thought  was  still 
warm  and  sweet  in  him.  Pa  touched 
his  head  again,  ruffling  his  hair,  say- 
ing, playfully  perhaps,  "He's  a  sissy, 
Ma,"  and  something  seemed  strick- 
en inside  the  boy.  When  his  mother 
tried  to  spoon  warm  soup  into  his 
mouth  he  pushed  it  away. 

OUT  the  dog  stayed,  and  spring 
passed  with  its  shimmering 
beauty,  its  newness,  its  smell  of 
turned  earth  and  lilacs  and  blossoms 
in  the  long  orchard  north  of  the 
house.  He  loved  spring,  but  he 
loved  summer  too,  especially  the 
purple  evenings  when  he  brought 
the  cows  home  from  the  pasture 
across  the  creek  bed  where  he  wet 
his  bare  feet  in  the  shiny  water,  and, 
later,  felt  the  warm  dirt  cling  and 
trickle  between  his  toes. 

Ma  had  warned  him  not  to  get 
his  feet  wet,  but  he  hadn't  had  the 
cough  so  much  this  summer  and 
he  was  able  to  help.  He  kept  tell- 
ing himself  that  he'd  show  his  Pa. 
He'd  show  him. 

Still,  he  was  surprised  when  a  few 
days  later  his  father  said  to  his 
mother,  "Well,  Ma,  the  boy  there 
is  looking  right  spry.  Tim  Jones 
needs  someone  to  help  thin  beets. 
He  needs  him  now.  Think  you 
can  spare  Denny?" 

Ma  looked  up  sharply  from  peel- 
ing potatoes,  hesitated,  then  said, 
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''Why,  yes,  I  'spect ...  if  you  think  five   kids   Httler   than   he   was,    so 

best/'  he  couldn't  blame  her.  Mr.  Jones 

''Sure,  it'll  do  him  good.  Get  a  tried  to  be  jolly,  but  there  was  some- 
few  of  his  things  ready  and  I'll  drive  thing  forced  about  it  and  he  was 
him  over  on  my  way  to  see  Spence."  stingy  and  mean  in  little  ways,  not 

Denny   hadn't    ever    slept   away  at  all  like  Pa. 

from  home;  he  couldn't  imagine  not  On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Jones  said  at 

sleeping  in  the  same  house,  not  wak-  the  dinner  table,  "We'd  best  hurry 

ing  to  see  the  shadow  of  the  apple  up.    Looks  like  a  storm's  coming," 

tree  on  his  window  .  .  .  yet,  maybe,  and  Denny,  with  food  still  in  his 

this  was  his  chance.  mouth,   got   up  and   followed   the 

Still,  it  was  hard  to  keep  a  wob-  man    outside,    took    his    hoe,    and 

bling  out  of  his  knees  when  he  saw  went  to  the  fields. 

Ma  packing  his  shirts  and   socks.  By   Friday   the   clouds   overhead 

He  thought  there  were  tears  in  her  really  began  to  move  together    in 

eyes— like     raindrops     in     harebell  great  clusters  of  darkness.  It  looked 

cups— but,  when  she  looked  up  she  like  storm,  sure  enough.  The  water 

was  smiling,  proud  like.     And  he  in  the  ditch  below  the  field  was  red 

felt  taller  when  Pa  said,  "Mind  yer-  from  the  clay  dirt  above,  the  sun 

self.     Do  yore  job,  but  don't  let  that   had   been   bright   earlier   was 

him  drive  you  too  hard."  dulled    to    gray— a    strange,    dark 

He    felt    like    bursting,    yet    he  grayness  that  hung  over  the  world 

didn't  speak  for  fear  it  would  spoil  li^e  the  faded  shawl  Ma  wore  gath- 

this  moment,  saying  goodbye,  climb-  ering  eggs  in  the  wintertime.  And 

ing  into  the  old  car  beside  his  Pa-  "ow   the   clouds   were   moving    as 

like  another  man though  giant  hands  were  pushing 

Yet,  after  three  days  at  the  Jones'  ^^^^  ^^i^^^^  "^^^^"g  ^^'^  f'y  ^}'^'''\ 

^               '  black.     1  he  air  was  moist  and  cool 

even  while  it  took 

with  its  heaviness. 


place,  he  knew  that  he  was  more  i  i    •    .     i  i       .i 

than  a   little  homesick.     No   full     even  while  it  took  your  breath  away 

week  had  ever  seemed  so  long.  The 


sun  had  been  sweltering  in  the  beet  pvENNY'S  hand  felt  wet  on  the 

fields;  the  nights  had  been  sticky  ^  shovel    handle;    there    was    a 

hot  in  the  small  attic  room  where  strange  tremor  in  it.  He  had  heard 

he  slept  with  the  smell  of  dust  and  tell  of  the  floods  that  had  come 

heat.    He  kept  wondering  what  they  down  into  the  valley  from  the  hills, 

were  doing  at  home.     He  pictured  terrible  floods  that  tore  down  houses 

them,   morning,   noon,   and   night,  and    sent    boulders    crashing    into 

He  longed    for   the   feel   of  Tip's  everything.    He  had  never  seen  one 

moist  nose  nuzzled  against  his  hand,  and  never  really  feared  it  since  their 

his     small,     furry     body     pressed  place  was  on  a  hill  nearly  two  miles 

against  his  leg.     He  missed  Ma's  from  here. 

smile,  the  questions  she  asked,  he  Tlie  water  looked   red   for  sure 

missed  Pa's  booming  voice,  his  sure-  now  and  there  was  a  flood-smell  in 

ness.     No  one  here  had  talked  to  the  air.     He  had  smelled  it  once 

him  much.    Mrs.  Jones  was  always  when  the  creek  back  of  the  west 

hot  and  cross.     But  then  she  had  (Continued  on  page  283) 
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Amecameca  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Atlixco  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Auckland  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Awapuni  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Awariia  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Canal  Zone  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Guerrero  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Hamilton    Branch,    New   Zealand   Mis- 
sion 
Heretaunga  Branch,  New  Zealand 

Mission 
Hiona  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Huria  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Kaikohe  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Kaikou  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Kaiuku  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Kiri  Kirk  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Korongata  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
LaCaseta  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Mahoenui   Branch,  New  Zealand   Mis- 
sion 
Maromaku  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Matokowhai  Branch,  New  Zealand 

Mission 
Mataraua  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Mokau  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Monterey  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Ngawha  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Nuhaka  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Opoutama  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Ounaruku  Branch,   New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
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Rotorua  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
San  Buenaventura  Branch,  Mexican 

Mission 
San  Gabriel  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
San  Marcos  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
San  Pablo  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
San  Pedro  Branch,  Mexican  Mission 
Tahaenui  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Tamaki  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Taumarunui  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Tautoro  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Te  Awamutu  Branch,  New  Zealand 

Mission 
Te  Hapara  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Te  Hauke  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Te  Horo  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Te  Hue  Hue  Branch,  New  Zealand 

Mission 
Thames  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Uawa  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Utakura  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Waihou  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Waikare  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Waimamaku  Branch,  New  Zealand 

Mission 
Wairoa  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mission  . 
Whangarei  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Whangaroa  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
Whangaruru  Branch,  New  Zealand  Mis- 
sion 
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Our  Political  Inheritance 

Elder  G.  Horner  Durham 
Director,  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  Utah 


THE  twentieth  century  faces 
the  future  with  a  question: 
can  free  societies  endure? 
Our  cultural  inheritance  from  the 
past  includes  the  ideals  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. That  same  inheritance,  how- 
ever, includes  absolutism,  dictator- 
ship, regimentation,  slavery,  and 
control.  Freedom  and  control  are 
twin  aspects  of  any  society.  As 
modern  men  and  women  face  the 
issue  of  free  society  in  the  twentieth 
century,  it  is  well  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  precious  nature  of  the  in- 
heritance we  have  received  from 
the  past  in  order  to  preserve  free- 
dom. 

Greek  Ideals  Regarding 
Government  and  Citizenship 

About  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  events  took  a  remarkable 
turn  in  the  Hellenic  world.  Po- 
litical society  began  to  move  slowly 
towards  a  situation  where  men  could 
live  in  freedom  and  choose  their 
own  way  of  life.  During  the  fifth 
century  B.  C,  democracy  flourished 
at  Athens.  From  this  period  we 
derive  the  bulk  of  our  ideals  regard- 
ing government  and  citizenship  to- 
day. What  is  this  inheritance  from 
the  past?  The  principal  name  as- 
sociated with  the  establishment  of 
Athenian  democracy  (510-492  B.C.) 
is  that  of  Cleisthenes.  Un- 
der Cleisthenes  the  constitution  of 
Athens  was  reformed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provide  for  the  development 
of    democracy.     Athenian    democ- 
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racy  reached  its  peak  during  the  age 
of  Pericles  (463-431  B.C.).  This 
Athenian  experience  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  writings  of 
Thucydides,  in  the  plays  and  dra- 
mas of  Aristophanes,  and  in  the 
great  philosophical  writings  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle. 

Chief  among  the  ideals  set  forth 
in  Greek  experience  is  that  of  in- 
dividual political  participation.  It 
is  true  that  Greek  democracy  rested 
on  a  foundation  of  slavery.  The 
Greeks  recognized  the  existence  of 
slavery  as  natural.  Later  societies, 
rejecting  this  notion,  have  under- 
taken to  extend  the  ideals  of  Greek 
citizenship  to  all  their  peoples.  This 
is  the  effort  being  made  in  many 
western  countries  today,  including 
the  United  States  of  America.  In 
ancient  Athens  every  citizen  (but 
not  the  slave)  was  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesia  (the  Assembly).  Public 
service  was  looked  upon  as  the  high- 
est form  of  individual  expression. 
The  juries  of  ancient  Athens  de- 
note the  same  principle.  In  mod- 
ern life  too  many  citizens  try  to 
avoid  jury  service.  In  Athens,  the 
juries  were  large,  numbering  into 
the  hundreds.  Service  on  juries 
and  participation  in  the  discussion 
of  the  assembly  were  eagerly  await- 
ed. Not  only  was  the  ideal  of  in- 
dividual political  participation  in- 
culcated into  the  Greek  mind  but 
also  the  ideal  of  individual  responsi- 
hiUty  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
Nowadays  many  people  are  willing 
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to  enjoy  rights  and  privileges.  Very 
few  realistically  realize  that  for 
every  right  and  privilege  there  may 
be  a  great  duty  and  responsibility. 

npHE  ideal  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  the  welfare  of  society 
is  nowhere  set  forth  more  clearly 
and  more  effectively  than  in  Plato's 
dialogue,  The  Protagoras.  In  this 
great  dialogue,  Plato  has  one  of  his 
characters  explain  why  it  is  that 
men  are  able  to  live  together  in  so- 
ciety and  not  destroy  themselves. 
The  dialogue  dramatically  sets  forth 
the  concept  that  man  is  a  child  of 
God,  that  man  shares  in  the  divine 
attributes.  That  when  *'the  desire 
of  self  preservation  gathered  them 
into  cities  .  .  .  they  evil  entreated 
one  another  and  were  again  in  pro- 
cess of  dispersion  and  destruction. 
Zeus  feared  that  the  race  would  be 
exterminated,  and  so  he  sent 
Hermes  to  them,  bearing  reverence 
and  justice  to  be  the  ordering  prin- 
ciples of  cities  and  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  conciliation." 

Accordingly,  to  the  Greek  mind, 
characteristic  in  man's  nature  are 
the  qualities  of  reverence  and  jus- 
tice. The  good  citizen  should  live 
so  that  these  principles  are  ex- 
pressed in  his  life.  In  interesting 
style  Plato  provides  a  democratic 
basis  for  society  in  describing  how 
these  virtues  were  distributed  by  the 
great  Greek  gods.  As  we  read  fur- 
ther in  Protagoras: 

Hermes  asked  Zeus  how  he  should  im- 
part justice  and  reverence  among  men: 
should  he  distribute  them  as  the  arts  are 
distributed?  That  is  to  say,  to  a  favored 
few  only?  For  one  skilled  individual  has 
enough  of  medicine  or  of  any  other  art. 
Shall  this  be  the  manner  in  which  I  dis- 
tribute justice  and  reverence  among  men? 


Or  shall  I  give  them  to  all?  'To  all," 
said  Zeus,  "I  should  like  them  all  to  have 
a  share.  For  cities  cannot  exist  if  a  few 
only  share  in  the  virtues  as  in  the  arts. 
And  further  make  a  law  by  my  order, 
that  he  who  has  no  part  in  reverence  and 
justice  shall  be  put  to  death  as  a  plague 
of  the  state." 

In  another  of  Plato's  dialogues, 
The  PhaedOy  Plato  discusses  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Phaedo  is  actually  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  the  great  Greek 
teacher  Socrates.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  dialogue,  Plato  places 
this  great  speech  in  the  mouth  of 
Socrates  as  he  is  about  to  end  his 
earthly  journey: 

''But  then,  oh  my  friends,"  he 
said,  "if  the  soul  is  really  immortal 
what  care  should  be  taken  of  her 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  portion 
of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of 
eternity!" 

This  quotation  indicates  the 
great  value  with  which  the  Greeks 
in  their  greatest  moments,  held  the 
dignity  and  value  of  human  life. 
The  quest  for  justice,  the  stimulus 
towards  training  the  mind,  to  be 
educated,  to  develop  the  ability  to 
foresee  and  to  anticipate  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  the  ideals  of 
checks  and  balances,  of  limited  con- 
stitutionalism and  government- 
al! these  are  numbered  with  our  in- 
heritance from  the  Greeks. 

Roman  Ideals  Regarding 
Government  and  Law 

The  Roman  republic  flourished 
from  about  509  B.C.  down  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  about  46 
B.C.  The  Roman  Republic  was  in- 
habited by  a  hearty  yeomanry.  The 
story  of  the  Roman  mother.  Cor- 
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nelia,  is  typical.  Cornelia  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  significant  Ro- 
man reformers  Tiberius  and  Gains 
Gracchus.  Both  of  the  Gracchi 
eventually  lost  their  lives  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts  to  help  their 
people.  The  story  is  told  that  one 
of  Cornelia's  neighbors  called  upon 
her,  exhibiting  her  marvelous  col- 
lection of  jewelry.  The  noble  Ro- 
man mother  called  in  her  two  sons 
and  said,  simply,  'These  are  my 
jewels." 

Tlie  Roman  Republic  evidences 
the  ideals  of  self-government  and 
popular  participation  as  found  also 
in  ancient  Greece.  The  Roman  Re- 
public developed  the  office  of  the 
tribune.  The  persons  of  the  trib- 
unes were  inviolable.  Acting  on 
behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
they  were  given  power  to  veto  the 
action  of  any  public  officer  found 
harmful  to  the  people.  In  turn,  the 
tribunes  were  subject  to  popular 
control  of  the  elected  assembly. 
However,  it  is  in  the  field  of  law 
and  administration  that  we  derive 
our  greatest  inheritance  from  Ro- 
man experience.  In  Rome  de- 
veloped the  great  Jus  Gentium. 
Translated,  this  phrase  means  simp- 
ly ''law  of  peoples,"  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  "law  of  nations."  The 
Romans  had  the  great  capacity  in 
the  evolution  of  their  political  life 
to  adopt  a  legal  system  which 
provided  a  basis  in  principle 
for  equality  of  treatment  to  all 
the  people  of  the  Mediterranean 
world— a  marvelous  accomplish- 
ment. As  such  the  Roman  law 
spread  throughout  the  entire  Euro- 
pean world.  Today  it  provides  the 
basis  for  the  jurisprudence  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.     It  has  also  influ- 


enced the  making  and  enforcement 
of  law  throughout  the  entire  world. 
Under  this  great  empire  with  its 
great  Roman  law,  public  adminis- 
tration also  flourished.  From  about 
46  B.C.  to  the  second  century  A.D., 
a  period  of  virtually  unbroken  peace 
existed.  This  period  of  time  is 
called  the  Pax  Romana  (Roman 
Peace).  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  born 
into  this  world  that  knew  the  Pax 
Romana.  The  contribution  that 
Roman  law  and  administration 
made  toward  a  safe,  secure  world  in 
which  St.  Paul,  the  great  Christian 
missionary,  could  deliver  his  mes- 
sage has  had  lasting  significance  for 
all  mankind. 

The  Ideah  of  English  Liberty 

England  has  been  called  the 
''mother  of  parliaments."  England 
is  the  traditional  home  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed, 
majority  rule,  civil  liberty,  and  rep- 
resentative institutions.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  the  rule  of  law  as  de- 
veloped through  an  independent 
judicial  system.  The  net  result  of 
our  English  inheritance  is  embodied 
in  the  phrase  "fair  play."  On  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  barons  who 
forced  King  John  at  Runnymede 
(June  1215)  to  sign  the  Magna 
Charta  appears  the  following  in- 
scription: "Magna  Charta  Is  the 
Law  and  Let  the  King  Look  Out!" 
Even  before  Magna  Charta,  the 
line  of  English  evolution  may  be 
said  to  have  turned  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  free  institutions  and 
the  ideal  of  liberty  under  law.  When 
William  the  Norman  conquered 
England  in  1066,  he  adopted  an 
ancient  Saxon  practice,  expanding 
the   same   into   tlie   device   called, 
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'The  Great  Council  of  the  Norman 
King"  (magnum  concilium).  From 
this  Great  Council  of  the  Norman 
kings  began  to  evolve,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  great  system  of  Eng- 
lish law  courts.  With  the  English 
law  courts  developed  the  ideals  and 
the  practice  of  jury  trial,  the  idea 
that  public  authority  may  not  take 
private  property  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation,  that  life, 
liberty,  and  property  must  receive 
due  process  of  law.  Parliament 
and  representative  government  also 
evolved  out  of  the  Great  Council. 
By  1689  Parliament  controlled  Eng- 


lish government.  The  foundations 
of  modern  constitutionalism  stem 
largely  from  British  experience  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  American  revolution  was  oc- 
casioned in  1776  when  George  III 
attempted  to  revive  the  power  of 
monarchy  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional gains  of  the  preceding 
century,  accomplished  in  the  Eng- 
lish Civil  War  (1630-49)  and  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  of  1688-89. 

What  of  civil  liberty  today?  The 
present  status  of  this  cultural  in- 
heritance will  be  discussed  in  an 
article  to  follow. 


[This  article  may  be  used  as  supplementary  material  for  Lesson  2  in  the  Social 
Science  Course  for  1949-50 — Ed.] 


ibarliest  (bpnng 

Ruth  Harwood 

I  lie  here  upon  this  snow-banked  hill, 

A  very  part  of  earth,  I  lie  so  still; 

And  through  the  far,  wide  silence  of  the  place 

There  comes  caressing  rain  upon  my  face. 

And  in  this  quiet  seeming  slumbering 

I  feel  earth  yearning  for  her  lover.  Spring. 


ibaster 

Belle  W.  Anderson 

Easter  is  an  angel  of  light. 
Rolling  dark  stones  away 
From  the  sepulchre  of  night's  despair 
Into  eternal  day. 


JLonq    IlL 


ong    1 1  toment 

Rose  Thomas  Graham 


"I  leave  her  in  your  care,"  he  said. 
John  touched  his  flesh,  then  laid 
His  hand  on  heart-torn  Mary, 
Bent  in  anguish  as  she  prayed. 
Tenderly  he  lifted  .... 
The  trcmbhng  body  swayed. 
His  arm  across  her  shoulder. 
They  walked  on  side  by  side. 
There  is  no  more  of  Mary  told 
Since  the  day  that  Jesus  died. 


She  may  have  lived  her  three-score  years 

And  ten,  yes,  even  more. 

She  may  have  fallen  asleep  one  night 

Ah,  many  years  before. 

Perhaps  she  found  contentment, 

Children  playing  round  her  door — 

With  older  hearts  to  love  her. 

And  little  feet  to  guide — 

Until  Jesus  met  her  at  the  gate 

The  day  that  Mary  died. 


Thunderstorm 

Mary  Ek  Knowles 

MYRA  reached  for  the  paper  chained  together  through  duty  and 
shopping  bag  that  hung  on  obhgation,  not  love, 
the  hook  by  the  stove.  She  We'll  never  bicker  and  quarrel 
heard  the  kitchen  door  creak  as  it  like  the  Hendersons,  she  vowed, 
swung  open  and  she  knew,  without  and  she  turned  around,  her  lips  tilt- 
turning  around,  that  Bob  was  stand-  ed  in  a  smile,  her  eyes  very  blue.  She 
ing  in  the  doorway.  gave  the  same  answer  she  had  given 
Her  hand  closed  tight  over  the  every  morning  since  Bob  came  home 
twine  handle.  She  shut  her  eyes  from  the  hospital  two  months  ago, 
and  thought,  if  he  says,  ''Going  'Tes,  I  thought  I'd  run  down  to  the 
somewhere,  baby?"  I'll  scream,  be-  market." 

cause  he  knows  I  go  to  the  market  ''Bring  me  a  magazine,  will  you?" 
at  this  time  every  morning.  Bob  stood  with  hands  on  his  hips. 
"Going  somewhere,  baby?"  Sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  re- 
She  wanted  to  swing  around  and  member  how  ill  he  was.  He  looked 
say,  "Skip  it.  Bob!"  Three  months  just  the  same,  his  face  ruggedly 
ago  she  wouldn't  have  hesitated,  handsome,  his  auburn  hair  curling 
But  then  Bob  had  been  well.  He  in  tight  waves.  He  was  wearing  a 
had  been  section  boss  at  Amalga-  white  tee  shirt  with  AC  on  the 
mated  Lumber  and  Construction  front.  Once  Bob  had  played  base- 
Company.  He'd  been  catch  on  the  ball.  Now  he  had  to  lie  down  and 
plant  baseball  team  ....  rest  after  the  least  exertion.     She 

Now    everything    was    different,  knew  heartbreak  all  over  again. 

When  the  lumber  mill  burned  Bob  She  said,  "Yes,  darling.  I'll  bring 

had  rescued  five  of  his  workers  from  you  the  latest  magazines."  She  lifted 

the  flames.     Bob  was  a  hero.     He  her  mouth  for  his  kiss.     His  lips 

had  a  medal  and  a  pension  for  life,  scarcely  touched  hers.     Her  mind 

but  he  had  badly  burned  lungs,  too.  snagged  on  the  fact,  and  then  she 

And  he  would  be  a  semi-invalid  for  looked  into  the  living  room  and  on- 

the  rest  of  his  life.  to  the  glassed-in  front  porch  that 

Myra  thought  of  the  Hendersons  had  become  "Bob's  corner."  It  was 

in  the  frame  house  on  the  corner  a  shambles  again,  Bob's  pajamas  on 

and  more  than  ever  held  back  the  the    big    chair,    a    jigsaw    puzzle 

sharp  words.     For  over  forty  years  dumped  on  the  card  table,  maga- 

Mr.  Henderson  had  been  a  semi-  zines  and  papers  tumbled  onto  the 

invalid   from   a  back  injury.     The  floor. 

old  couple  quarreled  a  great  deal  Twice  already  this  morning  she 

and  since  the  fire  they  had  become  had     straightened     Bob's     corner! 

to  Myra  the  horrible  example    of  Couldn't  he  at  least  pick  his  things 

what  she  and  Bob  could  become,  if  up!    She  saw  Bob  looking  at  her  in 

she    wasn't   careful.     Two    people  that  new,  watchful  way  he  had. 
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''Something  wrong?"  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  was  curiously  tight. 

"Wrong?"  she  said  brightly.  "No, 
of  course  not." 

"Well,  hurry  back." 

It  was  almost  the  final  touch,  like 
the  final  drop  of  a  dripping  tap  that 
sends  one  hurtling  into  madness. 
Must  he  say  that  every  time  she 
left  the  house? 

She  smiled,  "Be  right  back." 

CHE  walked  out  the  back  door, 
down  the  steps,  and  around  the 
side  of  the  house.  And  her  steps 
took  her  around  the  block  rather 
than  pass  the  Hendersons. 

I  won't  hurry  back!  She  started 
to  cry,  tears  she  brushed  angrily 
away  as  quickly  as  they  formed.  She 
thought,  oh,  what's  wrong  with 
me.    I  do  love  you,  Bob. 

She  remembered  the  scene  in  the 
hospital  and  the  doctor  telling  her, 
"If  by  some  miracle  your  husband 
lives  he  will  be  a  semi-invalid."  And 
she  could  hear  her  words,  "I  don't 
care.    If  only  he'll  live!" 

"You're  very  young,  Mrs.  For- 
rest," the  doctor  had  said  kindly. 
"It's  not  easy  .  .  .  ." 

"I  love  Bob,  Doctor,  and  I  want 
to  be  with  him  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens.   I'll  never  complain!" 

And  now  she  could  hardly  wait 
to  get  away.  She  had  been  braced 
for  the  big  emergencies  that  would 
arise.  But  there  hadn't  been  any. 
After  the  testimonial  dinner  for 
Bob,  after  the  publicity  had  died 
down,  their  life  had  settled  into  a 
dull,  quiet  pattern. 

She  thought,  I'll  be  all  right.  It's 
just  the  heat  and  I  didn't  sleep  last 
night.  Bob  was  prowling  around, 
opening    and    closing    the    icebox. 


turning  on  taps,  leaving  them  diip- 
ping.  She  took  the  grocery  list 
from  her  purse  and  studied  it.  From 
force  of  habit  she  walked  fast.  Have 
to  hurry  back  .  .  .  take  care  of 
Bob 

The  large  super-market  was 
crowded,  but  cool.  She  was  walk- 
ing towards  the  meat  counter  when 
a  voice  called,  "Myra  Forrest!" 

It  was  Peggy  Linford  and  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  baby.  *Teggy!"  She  and 
Peggy  had  worked  in  "Ruth's  Book 
Nook"  back  in  Habberton.  Myra's 
hand  went  out  to  the  other  girl 
and  she  thought,  oh,  I  wish  I  were 
going  to  have  a  baby,  but  it's  impos- 
sible with  the  way  things  are. 
"Wliat  are  you  doing  in  Scoville, 
Peggy?" 

"Phil's  company  just  transferred 
him  here." 

"We  must  get  together." 

"Let's  plan  to  go  dancing  as  soon 
as  Junior  is  born,"  Peggy  said. 

Myra's  throat  tightened.  "Bob 
was  injured  in  the  lumber  mill  fire. 
He'll  never  dance  again." 

"Oh,  I'm  terribly  sorry."  Peggy 
looked  almost  as  if  she  were  going 
to  cry. 

"Oh,  we're  not  so  badly  off," 
Myra  said  quickly.  "Bob  gets  a 
pension  for  life.  He  isn't  in  bed  or 
anything  like  that.  But  he  can't 
work.  He  just  stays  home  and  rests 
a  great  deal." 

"And  you  take  care  of  him?" 

"Oh,  yes.    Certainly." 

"You  poor  darling." 

The  sympathy  in  Peggy's  voice 
was  very  real,  and  all  at  once  Myra 
had  a  picture  of  herself  patiently 
caring  for  Bob.  She  had  never 
thought  of  it  quite  that  way  before. 
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It  was  strangely  comforting.  She 
pushed  her  hair  back  and  said  quiet- 
ly, "Oh,  I  love  doing  it.  After  all, 
I  am  his  wife,  you  know.  No  sacri- 
fice is  too  great." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know,  Myra.  I  adore 
Phil,  too,  but " 

"Remember  the  fun  we  used  to 
have  at  the  'Book  Nook'?"  She 
didn't  want  Peggy  to  say  anything 
that  would  disturb  the  picture  in 
her  mind,  the.  picture  of  her  sacri- 
ficing herself  for  Bob.  Now,  and 
down  through  the  years  to  come. 

"Oh,  ril  never  forget.  Did  you 
know  that  Ruth  is  opening  a  shop 
here  in  Scoville?"  Peggy  asked.  "She 
wants  me  to  come  and  work  for  her 
after  the  baby  is  born,  but  of  course 
I  can't.  But  I  know  she  would  give 
the  job  to  you." 

The  job  would  be  hers  for  the  ask- 
ing. And  it  would  help  out.  Bob's 
pension  was  very  modest.  Her  spirits 
soared  and  then  flattened.  "Oh,  no, 
I  couldn't.    Bob " 

"Even  for  half  a  day?" 

"I  wouldn't  think  of  leaving 
Bob."  She  was  not  aware  that  she 
stood  very  tall,  that  her  smile  was 
heroically  brave. 

Peggy  patted  her  arm.  "You're 
an  angel,  Myra.  A  patient,  good 
angel." 

Again  there  was  that  strange,  new, 
intoxicating  feeling.  "Oh,  no,  I'm 
not  an  angel,  Peggy.  I'm  just  doing 
my  duty,  as  any  wife  would." 

'pHEY  parted  soon  after.  Myra 
crossed  ground  beef  off  her  list 
and  bought  steak.  It  would  pinch 
her  budget,  but  she  would  go  with- 
out something  herself  so  Bob  could 
have  the  best. 

The  Hendersons  were  quarreling 
again.     She  heard   their  voices   as 


she  turned  the  corner.  "You  can 
just  as  well  sit  in  the  lawn  swing, 
Zach  Henderson!  Least  until  I  get 
the  porch  washed  off!" 

"Don't  need  to  wash  the  porch 
off  again,  and  danged  if  I'm  going 
to  move!" 

Myra  was  even  with  the  Hender- 
son's now.  She  could  see  Mr.  Hen- 
derson in  the  rocking  chair  on  the 
front  porch,  his  feet  on  the  railing, 
and  Mrs.  Henderson  standing  over 
him,  a  broom  in  her  hand. 

"You'll  move!"  She  nodded  her 
head  so  vigorously  that  the  white 
bun  of  hair  quivered.  "Or  I'll  squirt 
the  hose  on  you  full  force!"  She 
marched  down  the  steps,  dropped 
the  broom,  picked  up  the  hose  and 
turned  it  on. 

"Okay,  I'm  movin'  then!"  Mr. 
Henderson  swung  his  feet  down 
from  the  railing  and  stomped  angri- 
ly down  the  porch  steps  and  across 
the  lawn,  short  and  bow-legged,  his 
white  hair  seeming  to  stand  on  end 
with  anger.  "Plagued  woman! 
Think  we  was  goin'  to  eat  off  the 
porch!" 

I'll  never  talk  to  Bob  like  that, 
Myra  thought.  Never.  Someday 
people  would  say,  "Little  Mrs.  For- 
rest ...  so  patient  .  .  .  never  a  cross 
word  .  .  ."  The  feeling  she  had  had 
when  she  was  talking  to  Peggy 
deepened  until  it  was  like  warm, 
sweet  honey. 

She  opened  the  back  door  of  her 
house,  called  gaily,  "I'm  home.  Bob. 
Everything  all  right?" 

There  was  no  answer.  Something 
had  happened.  "Bob!"  Terror 
jagged  her  voice.  She  hurried  into 
the  front  room  and  stopped.  Bob 
was  sitting  iri  the  big  chair  in  his 
corner  reading  a  book.    You  could 
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have  answered,  she  thought.  Didn't 
have  to  scare  me  to  death! 

''Hi!"  she  said,  not  so  gaily.  Bob 
might  have  been  in  Asia  for  all  the 
attention  he  paid.  ''Darling!'' 

He  looked  up  then,  frowned. 
"Yeah?" 

"I  spoke  to  you  twice." 

She  saw  the  muscle  along  his  jaw 
tighten.    "Reading." 

"Everything  okay?" 

His  fingers  plowed  through  his 
hair  in  the  quick  gesture  that  had 
always  been  a  danger  signal,  but  he 
said  pleasantly,  "Yeh,  I'm  okay." 

There  was  a  silence  with  them 
staring  at  each  other.  "I  bought 
steak  for  dinner.  You  can  go  on 
with  your  reading  and  I'll  call  you 
when  dinner  is  ready."  She  turned 
back  to  the  kitchen,  but  Bob  was 
behind  her. 

Oh,  no,  she  thought.  You're  not 
going  to  help  me  get  dinner  again! 
But  Bob  was  already  going  through 
the  shopping  bag.  He  skinned  two 
bananas  and  sliced  them  onto  dishes 
of  bread  pudding. 

Myra  grabbed  an  apron.  The  big 
goof!  The  bananas  were  for  break- 
fast. How  did  he  expect  to  live  on 
his  pension  if  he  didn't  co-operate! 
She  got  potatoes  out  of  the  sack, 
plumped  them  into  a  pan,  and 
turned  the  water  on  with  a  gush. 

"What  kind  of  potatoes?"  Bob 
was  standing  over  her  like  an  over- 
grown Airedale  puppy. 

"Mashed.  There's  some  gravy  in 
the  icebox  from  yesterday."  The 
paring  knife  hacked  into  a  potato. 

"Whoa,  there,  honey.  Not  that 
way.  You've  got  a  lot  of  waste  mo- 
tion. Start  peeling  from  the  top; 
use  long,  rapid  strokes." 

Her  hands  were  suddenly  trem- 


bling and  the  warm-honey  feeling 
was  gone.  Oh,  shut  up!  she  wanted 
to  cry.  She  said,  "You  peel  these 
and  put  them  in  the  pressure  cooker 
while  I  set  the  table  and  heat  the 
broiler." 

She  set  the  table.  The  kitchenette 
was  small  and  narrow.  She  placed 
the  steak  in  the  broiler  pan.  She 
reached  for  the  salt  and  stumbled 
into  Bob. 

He  said,  "Whoops!"  and  grinned. 

She  grabbed  the  salt  shaker, 
turned  back.  Her  path  was  blocked 
by  Bob's  posterior  as  he  peered  into 
the  oven.  "Ought  to  be  pretty 
good.  Don't  cook  it  too  much  this 
time,"  he  said. 

"I  won't.  Would  you  move, 
dear?" 

"Oh,  sure.    Sorry!" 

OE  moved  just  enough  to  let  her 
by,  but  he  didn't  go  away.  He 
was  everywhere  she  turned,  his  big 
feet  in  the  way  for  her  to  stumble 
over.  She  picked  up  the  long- 
handled  fork.  Bob  bent  over  the 
oven  again.  She  took  a  deep  breath, 
quickly  handed  the  fork  to  him. 
"Would  you  mind  watching  the 
steak."    She  fled  to  the  front  room. 

Magazines  were  spread  over  the 
floor  in  Bob's  corner,  all  open,  in 
some  kind  of  crazy  order.  She 
picked  them  up,  stacked  them  in  a 
neat  pile  and  a  thought  was  tortur- 
ing her  ....  I'm  not  a  noble  person. 
I'm  mean  and  small  inside  or  I 
wouldn't  feel  as  I  do.  But  if  you 
weren't  noble,  you  made  yourself 
so.  She  strengthened  the  frayed 
fabric  of  her  soul  with  good  reso- 
lutions. 

"Steak's  done,  honey!" 

Just  outside  the  kitchen  door  she 
stopped  and  she  felt  suddenly  des- 
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perate.  Dinner  with  Bob  and  her 
sitting  across  from  each  other  not 
talking.  After  two  months  of  each 
other's  company  twenty-four  hours 
a  day— what  was  there  left  to  talk 
about!  No  reliving  a  ball  game,  de- 
ciding what  Smith  should  have  done 
on  second  base  when  George  hit  a 
two-bagger.    No  office  gossip  .... 

Dinner  was  an  ordeal.  Twice  she 
started  to  mention  her  meeting 
with  Peggy  and  then  stopped.  Peg- 
gy ..  .  that  would  make  Bob  re- 
member dancing.  She  was  relieved 
when  Bob  put  his  napkin  down  and 
stood  up. 

"You  go  and  rest  while  I  wash 
the  dishes."  She  didn't  mention 
that  she  was  going  to  iron  after- 
wards. Maybe  he  would  sleep  un- 
til she  was  through. 

She  knew  some  degree  of  peace 
washing  the  dishes  alone.  Tliere 
was  no  sound  from  the  other  room. 
Quietly  she  pulled  the  ironing  board 
down  from  the  wall.  It  squeaked  on 
its  hinges.  She  heard  Bob  coming. 
Not  again.  Not  ironing  while  Bob 
kibitzed,  "Look,  honey,  if  you'll 
just  be  a  bit  more  scientific,  that 
shirt's  going  to  be  a  whole  lot  easier 
to  iron  .  .  ."  Swiftly,  she  put  the 
board  back  again.  She  was  securing 
the  door  just  as  Bob  walked  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  ron?"  He 
looked  disappointed. 

"No,  I'm  tired.  Thought  I'd  fin- 
ish that  story  I  started  last  night." 
She  walked  past  him  into  the  living 
room.  It  was  incredible  that  in  the 
few  minutes  Bob  had  been  alone  he 
could  have  so  wrecked  his  corner. 
But  he  had.  Again  the  magazines 
were  spread  out  open  on  the  floor. 
She    bent    and    picked     one    up. 


straightened  slowly,  as  Bob  yelled, 
"Leave  my  things  alone.  It  took  me 
fifteen  minutes  to  fix  them  just  the 
way  I  wanted!" 

Bob  had  an  expression  on  his  face 
like  Mr.  Henderson  when  he 
stomped  down  the  porch  steps. 
Myra  bent  and  placed  the  magazine 
back  on  the  floor  and  she  had  a  pic- 
ture of  herself  through  the  years, 
growing  thin  and  frail,  looking  after 
Bob.  Poor  little  Mrs.  Forrest  .  .  . 
a  veritable  angel  ....  It  was  a  touch- 
ing picture. 

She  said  gently,  "I'r:  sorry,  darl- 
ing.   I  didn't  realize  .  .  .  ." 

"You're  not  sorry!  Why  don't 
you  say  what  you  really  think!  It 
annoys  you  the  way  I  mess  things 
up!" 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  The 
picture  of  the  frail,  patient  Myra 
was  no  longer  touching.  There  was 
a  tenseness  in  the  air  like  the  omi- 
nous quiet  before  a  storm. 

Bob's  fingers  ruffled  his  hair  and 
his  words  ripped  tlirough  the  air 
like  forked  lightning.  "I'm  fed  up 
with  your  Florence  Nightingale  role. 
You're  getting  to  be  a  martyr  and 
you're  beginning  to  enjoy  it!" 

"A  martyr!  You've  got  a  lot  of 
nerve!"  The  anger  within  her  ig- 
nited like  gasoline,  and  all  at  once 
the  grievances  she  had  held  back 
came  flaming  out. 

They  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room  shouting  at  each  other,  and 
their  words  were  like  claps  of  thun- 
der. 

"If  you're  so  fed  up,  why  don't 
you  leave  me,  then?"  he  growled. 

"I  will.  I'm  going  to  get  a  job 
at  the  bookstore!" 

"I  wish  you  would!" 

(Continued  on  page  281) 
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Renie  H.  LittJewood 

My  heart  has  looked  beneath  this  crusted  snow, 
To  where  the  brown  earth  waits  the  voice  of  time. 
With  clarion  call,  to  wake  the  embryo 
Of  torpid  seedhngs,  anxious  now  to  climb. 
Hand  over  pale  hand,  to  the  golden  light. 
I  see  prismatic  colors  of  the  spring, 
Imprisoned  now,  but  blended  in  one  bright. 
Delightsome  dream  of  April  blossoming. 

Though  spring  is  clutched  in  winter's  fast  embrace, 
I  hear  the  pulsing  heartbeat  that  will  break 
The  frosted  bounds;  and  then  with  quiet  grace, 
She  will  elude  his  tyrant  hand,  and  make. 
With  fluid  fingers,  deft  in  artistry. 
Of  ice-bound  dreams  a  warm  reality. 
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Through  the  Darkness 

Hazel  K.  Todd 

WITH   an   aching  heart   Re-  each  night  when  she  tucked  her  in- 

becca    watched    the    httle  to  bed  she  breathed  again  the  prayer, 

girl  playing  with  her  doll.  ''Oh,  dear  God,  make  my  little  girl's 

The  child,  with  her  good  little  left  hand  well."     But  it  was  not  well, 

hand,  tugged  at  the  blanket  she  was  And  there  was  no  sign  that  it  would 

trying  to   wrap   around   the   dolly,  ever  be  well  so  far  as  she  could  see. 

then,  because  she  couldn't  make  it  And  now  even  the  doctor  looked 

go  the  way  she  wanted  it  to,  she  grave  when  he  said,  ''Wait  a  little 

held  one  corner  in  her  mouth  while  longer." 

she  arranged  it  around  the  rubber  By  the  window  where  she  stood, 

infant.    Never  once  did  she  so  much  she  turned  her  eyes  out  across  the 

as  raise  the  little  right  hand  that  garden  already  beginning  to  take  on 

hung  lifeless  at  her  side,  the  small  the  look  of  autumn.     A  few  dark 

fingers  curled  around  like  tiny  bird  clouds   floated   uneasily  across   the 

claws.  sky.     As  she  watched,  a  flood    of 

"Make    your    other    little    hand  homesickness  choked  her,  a  yearn- 

help,"    Rebecca    pleaded,    but,    as  ing  for  the  home  and  friends  she 

always,  it  was  no  use.  had   left   behind   six   months   ago. 

"I  just  can't.  Mother,"  the  little  Perhaps  if  her  husband  had  not 
girl  said,  indifferently,  and  straight-  been  transferred,  perhaps  this  ter- 
way  left  the  room,  carrying  the  doll  rible  accident  would  not  have  hap- 
in  one  arm  while  the  blanket  pened.  She  longed  for  the  feeling 
dragged  behind.  of    security    and    peace    she    had 

"Oh,  there  is  no  use,"  whispered  known,  not  this  dreary  sensation  of 
Rebecca.  Not  even  the  mechanical  hopelessness  and  heartache.  Hot 
words  of  "next  time"  found  a  place  tears  stung  her  eyes.  But  as  she 
in  her  mind  now.  It  was  senseless  looked  she  hurriedly  dabbed  them 
to  fool  herself.  Linda's  hand  was  away  with  the  corner  of  her  apron, 
useless.  The  little  fingers  that  had  for  she  could  see  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
been  full  of  pep  and  vitality  only  Werry,  coming  up  the  path,  car- 
three  months  ago,  were  useless  now,  rying  a  half  dozen  faded  gladioli, 
cut  on  a  piece  of  glass,  made  to  Rebecca  straightened  her  apron 
hang  numb  and  unnatural,  all  their  and  opened  the  door  to  meet  the 
spontaneity  gone.  "Wait,"  the  doc-  sagging  face  of  Mrs.  Werry.  "Come 
tors  said.  "Wait  a  little  longer.  Cut  in,"  she  said  and  motioned  to  a 
nerves  and  tendons  are  slow  to  heal,  chair. 
Perhaps  in  time  .  .  .  ."  The  pudgy  form  of  Mrs.  Werry 

She  had  waited,  waited  three  long  sank   heavily   into   the  chair  while 

months,  each  day  when  she  awoke,  her   hand    wiped    the    perspiration 

hoping    that    maybe    today    Linda  from  her  brow.    "I  told  Hebe  I  just 

could  move  the  hand  just  a  little,  had  to  come  in  and  see  how  you 

But  each  day  went  by  the  same,  and  were,  you  poor  thing,"  she  began  in 
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her  expressionless  voice.  "No  matter 
how  I  feel  myself,  after  all,  I  don't 
have  a  child  with  her  hand  cut  off/' 
She  folded  her  big  hands  with  the 
few  gladioli  in  her  lap  and  heaved 
a  weary  sigh. 

Rebecca  struggled  to  keep  back 
the  tears  that  threatened  again.  She 
dared  not  speak. 

"I  stopped  by  little  Linda  out 
there,"  the  toneless  voice  went  on. 
"Her  poor  little  hand.  She  just 
can't  use  it  at  all,  can  she?" 

"No."  Rebecca  stared  at  the  win- 
dow.   "Not  at  all." 

"You  know  I  had  a  cousin  who 
had  a  boy  with  his  hand  cut  that 
way." 

Oh,  no!  Rebecca  felt  she  just 
couldn't  stand  to  hear  the  account 
again,  how  his  fingers  never  re- 
covered and  were  always  stiff  and 
useless.  "Those  flowers,  did— did 
you  raise  them?"  she  asked. 

The  woman  looked  down  at  the 
meager  bouquet.  "Yes,"  she  said 
dully.  "I  thought  a  few  flowers 
might  brighten  you  up  a  little.  I 
did  intend  to  get  more,  but  my  back 
is  so  lame.    Must  be  rheumatism." 

"You  shouldn't  have  bothered," 
Rebecca  said. 

"No  bother.  Only,  as  I  always 
tell  Hebe,  what  good  are  flowers  if 
you  have  so  .much  misery  that  a 
body  can't  stand  to  look  at  them." 

Rebecca  took  the  flowers  and 
placed  them  in  a  vase. 

Mrs.  Werry  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  her  face  again.  "Deary 
me,  it's  hot.  I  tell  Hebe  it's  hot  as 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  Takes 
the  energy  right  out  of  a  person." 

OEBECCA     half-consciously     ar- 
ranged the  flowers  in  the  vase 


while  she  gazed  through  the  window 
again  to  where  Linda  played  with 
her  doll  by  the  sandbox.  She  was 
picking  goldenglows  that  hung  over 
the  fence,  picking  them  with  her 
one  little  hand  and  carrying  them 
to  cover  her  doll.  Rebecca  watched 
while  the  child  collected  a  golden 
mound  on  the  grass;  then  she  sat 
and  lifted  them  by  handfuls  into 
her  apron.  Now  she  was  trying  to 
gather  the  folds  of  cloth  with  her 
one  hand.  But  they  kept  slipping 
away.  "Raise  the  other  hand,  just  a 
bit,"  Rebecca  kept  whispering  in 
her  mind.  But  no,  finally  the  one 
little  hand  had  gathered  the  folds 
of  cloth,  and  Linda  skipped  away 
to  the  doll  in  its  yellow  bed,  while 
she  sang  a  gay  little  tune.  But  the 
one  little  hand  had  not  been  quite 
efficient  enough.  The  apron  began 
to  sag  and  the  flowers  to  tumble. 
Painstakingly,  the  little  girl  tried 
with  one  hand  to  rescue  the  flowers. 

"Please  bring  up  the  other  one, 
oh,  please,  darling,  bring  up  the 
other  little  hand,"  whispered  Rebec- 
ca. But  the  apron  dropped,  the 
hand  remained  hanging,  and  the 
flowers  fell  in  a  bright  tumble  over 
the  grass. 

Rebecca  breathed  a  tired  sigh 
and  suddenly  became  aware  of  the 
dull  voice  of  Mrs.  Werry  flowing  on 
and  on  like  an  endless  stream. 

"And  just  think  of  butter  a  dol- 
lar a  pound.  Seems  like  some  of  us 
poor  folks  will  just  have  to  starve 
pretty  soon." 

Rebecca  turned  her  attention 
back  to  her  visitor.  "Almost,  I 
guess,"  she  said  because  she  felt  she 
must  say  something. 

"Well,  I  must  go  back,"  Mrs. 
Werry  said,  wiping  her  face  again. 
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"Seems  like  there's  never  any  time 
for  a  body  to  sit  a  minute.  I  put 
some  pickles  on  the  stove.  Such  a 
lot  of  work  peeling  onions  and  cu- 
cumbers. I  shouldn't  make  them. 
Hebe  can't  eat  them  any  more.  Has 
a  bad  stomach,  you  know.  But  the 
boys  insist  on  having  them." 

But  she  didn't  go  at  once  to  at- 
tend her  pickles.  She  remained 
sitting  and  wiping  her  face.  It  was 
another  fifteen  minutes  before  Re- 
becca watched  her  finally  go  out  the 
gate  and  down  the  path  to  her 
home, 

"My  new  home,"  she  said  half 
aloud,  as  the  heavy  steps  of  her  vis- 
itor died  away.  Mrs.  Werry  with  her 
perspiring  brow  and  her  cousin's 
boy  who  never  recovered,  and  her 
own  little  Linda  with  only  one  hand. 
She  sat  listlessly  on  the  arm  of  the 
big  chair  and  gazed  disinterestedly 
out  of  the  window.  The  clouds  had 
gathered  and  hung  black  and  fore- 
boding in  the  west.  Her  throat 
ached.  Suddenly  she  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  and  cried  long, 
choking  sobs. 

After  a  time  she  became  aware 
of  the  merry  whistle  of  her  husband 
coming  up  the  path.  The  new  re- 
sentment that  had  been  growing  on 
her  lately,  filled  her.  How  could 
he  be  so  gay?  Wliat  was  there  to 
be  merry  about?  Didn't  he  realize 
that  their  little  child  must  go 
through  life  crippled  and  handi- 
capped? 

She  heard  his  footsteps  on  the 
porch  now.  Again  she  dried  her 
tears  on  her  apron  and  slid  down 
into  the  chair  with  her  back  to  the 
door.  Now  she  heard  him  open  the 
door.     "Becky,    oh,    Becky,   where 


are  you?"  he  called  in  his  free,  im- 
pulsive voice. 

With  a  half-guilty  feeling,  she 
remained  silent.  Then  she  felt 
his  footsteps  coming  noiselessly  to- 
ward her.  Did  he  think  he  could 
keep  her  from  knowing  he  was  com- 
ing? Why,  he  had  never  even  been 
able  to  walk  without  waking  Linda 
when  she  was  a  baby. 

She  felt  his  two  strong  hands  on 
her  face,  covering  her  eyes.  "Three 
guesses  to  tell  who  it  is,"  he  said. 
"So,  I  caught  you  napping." 

Quickly  she  pulled  his  hands 
away.  "As  if  I  didn't  know  who 
you  are.  Wlio  else  would  be  com- 
ing here?  And  I  don't  sit  sleeping. 
I  have  too  many  things  to  think 
about,"  she  said  angrily,  and  then 
she  looked  into  his  face  and  half- 
way she  wished  she  could  recall  the 
words. 

But  he  sat  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair  and  put  his  arm  around  her 
shoulders.  "Listen,  Becky,  dear,  we 
are  invited  to  go  out  dancing  with 
the  Daltons  tonight.  Look,  it's  just 
what  you  need.  Please  don't  say 
no  this  time.  Jack  told  me  where 
to  get  a  good  baby  tender." 

"Oh,  Larry,  how  can  you  think 
of  going  dancing?  Dancing  when 
our  little  girl's  hand  hangs  useless 
and  reminds  you  every  breath  you 
breathe.  I  don't  ever  want  to  dance 
again.  Not  ever  as  long  as  I  live. 
Besides,  I  hate  this  place.  If  we 
hadn't  come  here  we  wouldn't  have 
had  this  terrible  trouble."  She  slid 
out  of  his  arm  and,  without  looking 
into  his  face,  went  out  of  the  room, 
the  hot  tears  burning  her  eyes. 

TT  seemed    impossible    to    go  to 
sleep.      Rebecca    had    watched 
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Larry  playing  with  Linda,  bouncing  left  it  out  where  she  was  playing, 

her  around  on  his  back  while  he,  on  The  rain  would  come  and  spoil  its 

his  hands  and  knees,  was  a  pony  head.    She  must  go  get  it. 

that  bucked  and  galloped.     Never  From  the  closet  she  secured  her 

once  had  he  seemed  to  notice  her  robe  and  slippers  and  hurriedly  put 

little  right  hand  that  hung  useless,  them  on  before  the  rain  came. 

It  didn't  seem  to  bother  him  that  Out  in  the  darkness  she  waited 

she  had  to  cling  frantically  with  one  for  a  flash  of  lightning  to  show  her 

hand  to  stay  on  his  back.    Tlien  he  the  yellow  bed.     It  came  and  she 

had  played  "This  little  pig  went  to  saw  it  almost  at  her  feet.    She  saw 

market,"  with  her  toes,  and  he  re-  the  doll's  face  with  its  sleeping  eyes 

cited  a  piece  about  the  beggars  com-  and  its  rosy  cheeks;  and  she  saw  the 

ing  to  town.  He  had  not  mentioned  golden  flowers  freshened  already  by 

the  dancing  party  again.  a  few  splashes  of  rain,  lying  close 

Now  he  lay  sleeping  peacefully  together  as  neatly  as  though  two 

while  she  tossed  about  on  her  pillow  little    hands    instead    of    one    had 

thinking    and    thinking    until    she  placed  them  there.  She  stooped  and 

wanted   to  scream.     It  was  sultry  reached  for  the  doll  in  the  darkness, 

hot.    Now  and  then  she  could  hear  Her  hand  fell  into  the  soft  bed  of 

a  few  far-off  growls  of  thunder,  prob-  flowers.    She  paused  a  minute.    A 

ably  the  last  electric  storm  of  the  curious  thought  struck  her.    It  was 

year.     A  late  mosquito    that    had  amazing  what  Linda  had  learned  to 

found  its  way  into  the  room  buzzed  do  with  her  left  hand.     She  was 

its  singsong  above  her  head.  Twice  naturally  right-handed,  and  yet,  now 

she   arose  and   went   into    Linda's  that  her  right  hand  was  of  no  use, 

room,  but  both  times  the  child  lay  she  had   taken   to   the  other  with 

quietly  sleeping.     At  last  she  fell  quickly  gained  efficiency.    Because 

into   a    troubled    sleep   where   she  she  was  so  young.    At  three  it  was 

walked  alone  in   a   thick  darkness  easy  to  form  new  habits.  And  she 

hunting  for  Linda  who  was  crying  would  grow  and  learn  to  do  other 

and  whom  she  could  not  reach.  things  as  thoroughly    as    she    had 

She  was  awakened  suddenly  by  a  placed   the   flowers   together.   God 

loud  clap  of  thunder.     She  sat  up  was  merciful  when  he  made    two 

quickly  in  bed.     For  a  minute  her  hands.     She   should   be  glad   that 

world  was  foreign  and  illusive  there  Linda  had  one  good  hand.  And  then 

in  the  dark,  and  then  aching  reality  another  thought  came  to  her  with 

crept  slowly  back.    It  was  still  night  vivid  revelation.     Linda  was  happy 

and  the  night  had  already  been  far  with  her  one  hand.  She  had  skipped 

too  long.    Would  it  never  end?  She  and  sung  as  she  had  built  her  flower 

pulled  the  blind  on  the  window  and  bed.    Was  there  a  chance  that  she, 

peered  into  the  darkness.  A  quick  herself,  might  spoil  that  happiness 

flash  of  lightning  revealed  a  brief  in  her  constant  remindings  and  nev- 

picture  in  the  yard.  In  that  second  er-ending  worry? 

she  saw  a  heap  of  yellow  with  the  She  raised  her  hand  and  reached 

face  of  a  doll  peeping  from  under  for  the  doll.    Her  fingers  rested  on 

the  cover.    Linda's  doll!     She  had  its  cold  plastic  head.  She  lifted  it 
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and  stood  up.  A  splash  of  rain  fell 
on  her  throat  and  she  pulled  the 
soft  folds  of  her  robe  closer  around 
her  neck. 

Another  flash  of  lightning  showed 
her  the  path  to  the  Werry's— Mrs. 
Werry,  with  her  sagging  face  and 
her  eternal  sighs.  Could  it  be  that 
she  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  an- 
other Mrs.  Werry?  Perhaps  some- 
time she  would  go  to  her  neighbor's 
and  carry  a  few  straggling  plants  and 
sit  and  talk  of  rheumatism  and  the 
price  of  butter. 

There  was  another  quick  flash,  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder,  and  the  rain 
came  down  splashing  her  in  the  face 
and  on  the  hands.  She  slipped  the 
doll  into  her  robe  and  walked  into 
the  house,  only  half  conscious  of  the 
wetting  rain. 

Without  turning  on  the  light,  she 
sat  on  the  divan,  slipped  off  her  wet 
slippers,  and  curled  her  feet  under 
her  as  she  used  to  do  when  she  was 
a  little  girl.  It  was  dark  and  quiet 
and  she  could  think.  Outside  she 
knew  the  rain  was  pouring  in  the 
darkness,  and  somewhere,  if  it  was 
not  too  late,  bright  music  would  be 
playing  dance  tunes  while  couples 
talked  and  danced  gaily.  She  won- 
dered if  the  Daltons  would  ever  ask 
them  again.  She  had  met  them  once 
when  they  first  came.  They  had  in- 
vited Larry  and  her  to  dinner.  But 
she  was  homesick  and  she  had  come 
home  and  wished  they  were  back 
with  their  own  old  friends.  Then 
when  Linda  had  been  hurt  she  had 
refused  to  go  anywhere.  Somehow 
she  had  been  gone  when  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton  had  called,  and  Larry,  who 
loved  to  dance  and  be  with  people, 
had  tried  to  get  her  to  go  with  him, 
and  when  she  had  refused  each  time. 


he  had  played  with  Linda,  read  a 
magazine,  or  brought  work  home 
from  the  office. 

The  resentment  had  gradually 
grown  on  her  because  he  didn't  seem 
to  worry  about  Linda's  hand.  And 
then,  in  the  darkness  outside,  she 
had  suddenly  discovered  that  all  her 
worry  and  heartache  had  not  helped 
Linda.  It  was  Larry  who  rode  her 
on  his  back,  and  laughed  with  her, 
who  kept  her  happy.  A  tender  feel- 
ing came  over  her  and  some  of  tlie 
peace  she  had  known  in  her  old 
home. 

CHE  awoke  with  a  cramped  feel- 
ing in  her  neck.  She  twisted  her 
head  painfully  and  rubbed  her  eyes. 
Then  she  remembered.  Her  knees 
ached  and  her  legs  had  needles  and 
pins  sticking  in  them.  Carefully,  she 
straightened  them  out  onto  the 
floor.  Early  sunshine  was  streaming 
through  the  window.  Remember- 
ing the  storm,  she  went  to  the  door 
and  threw  it  open.  Everything  was 
fresh  and  clean  after  the  rain.  There 
was  a  sharp  breeze  that  said  autumn 
was  at  hand.  But  what  did  it  mat- 
ter? There  was  still  brightness  in 
the  world. 

A  slight  noise  in  Linda's  room 
caught  her  attention  and  she  turned 
and  tiptoed  to  the  door.  It  was  ajar 
and  she  pushed  it  gently.  Quickly 
she  caught  her  breath.  Larry  was 
there  kneeling  by  Linda's  bed.  But 
why?  Was  something  wrong?  A 
quick  glance  told  her  that  Linda 
was  still  asleep.  And  then  she  saw. 
Larry  was  gazing  fixedly  at  the  little 
right  hand,  with  its  curled  fingers. 
Rebecca  looked  from  the  little  hand 
resting  on  the  covers  up  to  Larry's 
(Continued  on  page  282) 


The  Family  Hour  in  Latter-day 

Saint  Homes 

Lucy  Giant  Cannon 
Former  General  President,  Young  Women's  Mutual  Improvement  Association 

Stay,  stay  at  home  my  heart  and  rest; 

Homekeeping  hearts  aie  happiest, 

For  those  that  wander  they  know  not  where 

Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care; 

To  stay  at  home  is  best. 

— Longfellow 


ONE  of  the  slogans  of  the 
National  Recreation  Associa- 
tion is  'The  family  that  plays 
together  stays  together."  Brother 
Oscar  A.  Kirkham  has  added  to  this 
another  significant  phrase:  'The 
family  that  prays  together  stays  to- 
gether." 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  father  and 
mother  wants  to  have  a  family  soli- 
darity.   The  Latter-day  Saints'  con- 


ception of  family  and  its  ultimate 
place  in  this  life  and  in  eternity 
makes  the  family  unit  the  most  im- 
portant one  in  all  the  world. 

The  physical  needs  of  the  family 
are  imperative;  food  must  be  pro- 
vided or  the  body  starves  and  dies. 
Hence,  the  physical  care  of  the  child 
is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of 
parents.  But  within  every  person  is 
a  spiritual  being  like  in  stature  to 


WILLARD  R.  AND  FLORENCE  GRANT  SMITH  FAMILY  PARTY 
Emigration  Canyon,  Summer  1948 

The,  father  stands  at  the  swing,  left,  and  the  mother  is  seen  at  the  left  of  the 
wagon. 
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the  physical,  and  this  spiritual  be- 
ing needs  and  requires  spiritual  food 
or  it  starves  and  dies. 

The  knowledge  which  Latter-day 
Saints  have  of  this  dual  nature 
makes  it  paramount  that  physical 
and  spiritual  growth  go  hand  in 
hand  to  build  a  complete  man  or 
woman. 

Among  the  early  revelations  given 
to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  we 
read  that  Father  Adam  when  he  was 
bowed  with  age  called  his  posterity 
together  at  Adam-ondi-Ahman  and 
there  blessed  his  family,  telling  them 
what  would  happen  to  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  from  then  until 
the  end  of  time  (Doc.  &  Gov. 
107:53-56). 

It  is  the  most  natural   thing  in 


the  world  for  parents  and  children 
to  desire  to  be  together.  Parents 
long  for  the  companionship  of  their 
children,  and  children  long  for  the 
companionship  of  their  parents. 

To  the  mothers  I  really  think  be- 
longs the  responsibility  of  stimulat- 
ing the  Family  Hour.  Perhaps  a 
thought  we  should  keep  in  mind  as 
mothers  is  that  our  children  are 
Heavenly  Father's  children  and  that 
we  are  only  their  earthly  parents, 
and  that  we  are  responsible  to  him 
for  our  treatment  of  them. 

We  should  also  keep  in  mind 
that  we  mothers  have  the  most 
glorious  mission  of  any  mothers 
who  have  yet  lived  on  the  earth.  We 
have  tabernacled  those  spirit  chil- 
dren who  have  been  kept  in  reserve 


GEORGE  J.  AND  LUCY  GRANT  CANNON  CHRISTMAS  PARTY   1945 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Thomas  C.  Lloyd;  George  C.  Heninger;  Bertram  C. 
Willis;  Heber  J.  Lloyd;  John  C.  Heninger. 

Second  row:  Virginia  B.  Cannon;  Jean  C.  Willis;  child,  Lou  Jean  Willis;  George 
J.  Cannon;  Lucy  Grant  Cannon;  Augusta  Winters  Grant  (wife  of  President  Heber  J. 
Grant);  Rachel  C.  Heninger;  Lucy  C.  Dutson;  child,  Ehzabeth  Ann  Dutson;  Irene 
C.  Lloyd. 

Third  row:  Heber  S.  Cannon;  Bertram  T.  Willis;  Lucy  Jayne  Lloyd;  George  I. 
Cannon;  Irene  Lloyd;  Earl  Heninger;  Mary  Lou  Heninger;  Owen  P.  Heninger;  Keith 
C.  Dutson;  E.  Thomas  Lloyd. 
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for  this  specific  time,  ''the  dispensa-  should  be  noted;  the  missionary  and 

tion  of  the  fulness  of  times."  his  or  her  farewell  and  homecoming; 

We  should  also  appreciate  that  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  receive  rec- 

we  live  at  a  time  when  woman  and  ognition  in  Sunday  School,  M.I.A., 

her  mission  are  honored    as    they  seminary,  and  otlier  Church  activi- 

have    never    been    before    in    the  ties  all  make  wonderful  opportuni- 

world's  history;  that  we  share  in  the  ties  for  family  gatlierings. 

blessings   of   the   holy   Priesthood;  Summertime,     special     holidays, 

that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  hav-  such    as    Christmas,    Thanksgiving, 

ing  at  the  head  of  our  family  a  man  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  birth- 

who  holds  the  holy  Priesthood.  days,  Valentines,  family  birthdays, 

vacation    days,    ward    outings,    re- 

CO  we  come  to  the  problem  of  unions,  and  special  days,  all  make 

how  to  keep  the  family  togeth-  opportunities   for  families   to  cele- 

er,  and  as  parents  lead  them  to  seek  brate  together, 

for  the  worthwhile  things  of  life  George    Q.    Cannon's    birthday 

that  they  may  be  bound  to  us  for  has  been  a  red-letter  day  in  my  life 

time  and  all  eternity.  since   my   marriage   forty-six   years 

The  Lord  admonished  the  saints  ago.  On  that  day  tributes  to  that 
early  in  their  history  to  teach  their  great  missionary  and  spiritual  lead- 
children  the  principles  of  the  gos-  er  are  paid  and  his  life's  work  re- 
pel, and  if  this  was  neglected  the  viewed.  Each  year  the  members  of 
sins  of  the  children  would  fall  upon  his  family  are  made  to  appreciate 
the  heads  of  the  parents.  their  great  sire  more  and  more. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  Lat-  My     father.     President     Grant's 

ter-day  Saint  parents  recognize  the  birthday  has  likewise  been  celebrat- 

teaching  of  the  gospel  as  a  para-  ed,  and  I  hope  all  their  lives  his  chil- 

mount  duty;  that  they  do  pray  with  dren  and  his  children's  children  to 

their  children;   they  do   encourage  the  latest  generation  will  recall  in 

them  to  seek  first  the  kingdom    of  song  and  story  his  achievements  as 

God  and  its  righteousness.  a  father  and  a  devoted  servant  of 

The     Church     program     affords  God  and  his  fellow  men. 

many   opportunities   to   stress   and  There   are   few   families   in    the 

teach  righteous  living.  The  blessing  Church  who  do  not  have  a  back- 

of  a  child  should  be  a  day  when  tlie  ground  of  ancestry  that  will  make 

family  gather  and  rejoice  together  any  gathering  faith-promoting  and 

that  a  new  member  has  been  added  interesting. 

to  their  group.    The  ordination  of  And  so  a  splendid  resolution  for 

the  boys  to  the  Priesthood  and  their  us  mothers  should  be,  "Let's  get  the 

advancement    in     the     Priestliood  family  together  often." 

Spring 

Beatrice  KnowJton  ■  Ekman 

Now  Spring,  with  scented  blossoms  in  her  hair. 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  April  down  the  land 
And  all  the  trees  their  virgin  mantles  wear; 

Bird  song  and  hum  of  bees  are  heard  again. 


Grantsville  and  the  Desert 

Norma  Wratliall 

IT  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  Oc-  community     was     called     Willow 

tober  1850,  that  two  men  rode  Creek.  Later,  the  name  was  changed 

into  the  valley  west  of  Tooele,  to  Grantsville,  in  honor  of  George 

Utah,  and  looked  about  for  a  place  M.   Grant,   a  brother  of  Jedediah 

to  start  a  settlement.  The  same  mo-  Grant.    George  Grant,  a  colonel  in 

tive  prompted  them  that  led  other  the  Nauvoo   Legion,   was   sent  by 

pioneers  to  brave  the  hazards  of  the  Brigham  Young  to  take  charge  of 

desert,    danger   from    Indians,   and  the  defense  of  the  little  settlement 

the  fear  of  the  unknown.     It  was  until  it  could  do  so  itself.    Early  in 

the  love  of  the  gospel  and  the  desire  1852,  a   townsite  was   surveyed  at 

to  gain  peace,  security,  and  religious  Willow  Creek  by  Jesse  W.  Fox  of 

freedom  for  their  loved  ones.  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  two  men  who  rode  into  this  Grantsville  is  located  in  the  west- 
valley  were  Harrison  Severe  and  his  ern  part  of  Tooele  Valley.  It  was 
brother-in-law,  James  McBride.  0th-  one  of  the  first  valleys  to  be  settled 
er  explorers  had  previously  been  to  after  the  pioneers  reached  Salt  Lake, 
the  valley,  but  these  two  were  the  and  Tooele  County  was  one  of  the 
first  to  build  homes  and  the  first  to  first  counties.  It  is  separated  on 
break  the  soil  with  a  plow,  so  they  the  west  from  desert-like  Skull  Val- 
are  regarded  as  the  founders  of  ley  by  the  Stansbury  Mountains, 
Grantsville.  which    were    named    for    Captain 

Jedediah  Grant  had  come  to  the  Howard  Stansbury  who  made  the 

valley  a  short  time  before,  and  had  first  survey  of  Great  Salt  Lake  and 

reported  back  to  President  Brigham  its    surrounding    regions,    traveling 

Young  that  there  was  ample  water  clear  around   tlie  lake.     Lakeside, 

for  irrigation  by  means  of  mountain  near  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and 

streams.      Grant   had   located    the  Stansbury  Island,  a  short  distance 

South  Willow  Creek  in  South  Wil-  out  into   the  lake,   furnish   winter 

low  Canyon,  and  had  explored  it  to  range  for  grazing  livestock, 
its  source. 

This,  and  other  canyon  streams  r)N  tlie  western  side  of  the  Stans- 

are  still  used  for  farm  irrigation  in  bury  Mountains  is  Skull  Valley. 

Grantsville,  and  companies  control  It  is  said  that  one  day,  while  Harri- 

the  use  of  the  water.    In  the  east-  son  Severe  was  searching  for  cattle 

ern  and  northern  part  of  the  town,  stolen  by  the  Indians,  he  found  two 

many  farms  are  blessed  with  natural  skulls,  and  so  named  the  valley, 

flowing  wells,  so  that  their  owners  The   Cedar   Mountains    separate 

do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  Skull  Valley  from   the  Great  Salt 

mountain  streams  entirely.  In  pio-  Lake   Desert— a   desert   which   can 

neer  days,  the  first  flowing  well  was  never  blossom.     It  is,  in  a  way,  a 

dug  by  John  W.  Cooley.  land   of  death,   luring  the  unwary 

When  it  was  first  settled,  the  traveler  to  his  doom  by  its  strange 
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mirages.  Tlie  water  which  rises  to 
its  surface  is  salty  and  unfit  to  drink. 
Even  today,  with  the  railroad  cross- 
ing the  northern  end,  and  wilb  a  na- 
tional highway  chartered  on  a  road 
map  to  guide  the  tourist,  one  would 
tremble  to  have  his  car  break  down 
on  some  lonelv  stretch  of  the  road. 
That  early  explorers  crossed  this 
land  with  no  knowledge  of  its  haz- 
ards is,  in  itself,  a  miracle.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  historian  Charles  Kel- 
ley  that  men  like  Jedediah  Smith, 
Captain  Bartleson,  Christopher  Car- 
son, John  Charles  Fremont,  and  oth- 
er intrepid  explorers  of  this  most 
treacherous  desert  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, should  have  their  names  and 
their  deeds  recorded  beside  those  of 
the  other  great  explorers  of  our  na- 


tion; but  so  far,  too  little  has  been 
known  of  them. 

This  great  salt  plain  was  at  one 
time  covered  by  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  Salt  Desert 
has  a  length  of  one  hundred  miles, 
and  is  about  seventy-five  miles  wide. 
Evaporation  has  removed  the  sur- 
face water,  leaving  only  a  great  level 
expanse  of  mud  and  salt.  No  vegeta- 
tion grows  upon  this  waste,  no  fresh 
water  enters  it,  and  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  there  is  a  limitless  expanse 
of  dazzling  white  salt  plain.  In  dry- 
places,  and  during  the  summer,  this 
plain  is  in  parts  hard  and  smooth, 
offering  little  surface  resistance,  so 
that  cars  seem  to  skim  over  its  sur- 
face.   One  of  these  places,  the  Bon- 
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LOG  CABIN  WHICH  BECAME  A  PARF  OF  THE  FIRST  HOUSE 
BUILT  IN  GRANTSVILLE 

This  cabin  was  built  by  John  W.  Clark  (not  a  member  of  the  family  related  to 
President  Clark),  It  has  been  donated  by  Mr.  Clark  Jefferies,  its  last  owner,  to  the 
Grantsville  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  and  is  to  be  used  to 
house  rehcs. 
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MONUMENT  ON  THE  SITE  OF 
THE  OLD  FORT 

I'his  monument  was  erected  by  the 
Grantsville  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
Utah  Pioneers,  July  24,  1934.  ^^  stands 
in  front  of  the  old  meetinghouse  which  is 
now  the  First  Ward  chapel. 

neville  Salt  Flats,  is  now  used  for 
testing  racing  cars. 

But  in  damp  stretches,  and  dur- 
ing wet  weather,  wheels  bog  down 
in  a  mud  which  is  like  glue;  it  must 
be  scraped  from  the  wheels,  and 
will  cling  to  whatever  is  used  for 
scraping.  Early  emigrants  crossing 
the  desert  on  the  way  to  California, 
had  to  abandon  their  loads  piece  by 
precious  piece,  sometimes  even  the 
wagons  themselves,  in  order  to  cross 
this  desert.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
properties,  there  is  no  erosion,  and 
the  prints  of  the  wagon  wheels,  and 
even  footprints,  are  preserved  in  the 
salt  plain. 


The  first  white  man  to  cross  this 
desert  was  Jedediah  Smith,  one  of 
those  who  explored  the  Great  Basin 
under  General  Ashley,  in  the  years 
1824-1827.  Although  credit  is 
usually  given  to  Jim  Bridger  for  the 
discovery  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  the 
honors  should  be  shared  with  Smith 
and  Provost,  who  discovered  it  the 
same  year,  1826,  each  independent- 
ly of  the  others. 

TOURING  the  first  year,  the  little 
band  of  settlers  fled  to  Pine  Gan- 
yon  because  of  danger  from  the  In- 
dians. Thcv  had  tried  to  follow  the 
admonition  of  Brigham  Young: 
"Don't  fight  the  Indians;  feed 
them,"  but  to  no  avail.  During  the 
months  which  followed,  the  pio- 
neers hauled  logs  from  the  canyon 
and  sold  them  to  make  a  few  dol- 
lars. Prices  were  very  high  that  year, 
ten  dollars  a  hundred  for  flour,  and 
other  prices  in  proportion.  But  in 
spite  of  the  hard  times,  they  saved 
$380  which  they  invested  in  oxen. 

In  1852,  they  returned  to  Willow 
Greek  and  took  up  farming.  At  that 
time,  a  branch  of  the  Ghurch  was 
organized,  with  Benjamin  Baker  as 
presiding  elder.  The  following  fam- 
ilies comprised  the  population  of 
the  little  village:  James  McBride, 
Harrison  Severe,  Thomas  P.  Wat- 
son, William  Davenport,  Samuel 
Steele,  Wilford  Hudson,  William 
Daley,  and  William  Pope. 

Indian  troubles  did  not  end  with 
the  first  year.  In  1853,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  build  a  fort  for  protection  of 
the  settlers,  in  case  actual  war 
should  break  out.  No  part  of  this 
structure  remains  standing.  The 
north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
old  fort  were  of  mud,  five  feet  thick 
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at  the  bottom,  twelve  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  thick  at  the  top. 
The  east  wall  was  of  adobe,  but  it 
was  never  finished.  The  total 
length  of  the  wall  was  120  rods, 
built  at  an  average  cost  of  $25 
a  rod,  thus  making  the  total  cost 
about  $3,000. 

In  early  days  in  Grantsville,  live- 
stock growing  and  farming  were  the 
principal  industries.  Cattle  drives 
were  organized  when  it  was  time  to 
take  the  cattle  out  to  the  winter 
range  or  to  gather  them  in  for  sum- 
mer grazing.  In  this,  as  in  all  im- 
portant undertakings,  the  bishop  of 
the    ward    directed    the    activities. 

'HpHE  little  community  of  Grants- 
ville   continued    to    grow,    and 
many    people    who    have    become 
prominent  once  called  it  home. 

Although  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  was  not  a  native  of  this  val- 
ley, he  spent  two  years  in  Tooele 
Stake.  It  was  shortly  before  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday  that  young 
Grant  was  informed  that  he 
had  been  appointed  to  preside  over 
Tooele  Stake.  He  was  not  hap- 
py about  it;  in  those  days,  strug- 
gling to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
and  with  many  responsibilities,  he 
did  not  see  how  he  could  carry  on 
his  business  in  Salt  Lake,  and  at 
the  same  time  supervise  one  of  the 
most  scattered  stakes  in  Zion,  spread- 
ing as  it  did  all  over  Tooele  Val- 
ley, and  out  to  the  Nevada  line  on 
the  west,  taking  in  the  small  towns 
scattered  across  the  desert.  This 
was  in  the  horse  and  buggy  days, 
and  it  was  no  mean  task  to  make 
such  trips.  But,  with  characteristic 
fortitude,  he  answered  the  call.  He 
received  no  material  aid  from  the 
Church,  and  had  to  pay  his  own 


way  to  and  from  Tooele,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  earn  enough  to  sup- 
port his  family  and  carry  on  his  bus- 
iness. 

President  Grant  labored  as  presi- 
dent of  Tooele  Stake  from  October 
1880  until  October  1882,  when  he 
was  called  by  revelation  through 
President  Taylor  to  the  high  posi- 
tion of  an  apostle.  This  call  came 
to  him  one  month  before  his 
twenty-sixth  birthday. 

The  people  of  Grantsville  take 
pride  in  remembering  that  it  is  the 
home  town  of  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.  He  was  born  in  Grants- 
ville, in  a  rock  house  built  by  his 
father  from  rocks  hauled  from  the 
canyons,  and  which  stood  near  the 
estate  of  Samuel  Woolley. 

President  Clark's  father,  Joshua 
Reuben  Clark,  came  to  the  West  as 
one  of  many  who  were  looking  for 
mines  and  minerals.  He  arrived  in 
Farmington,  Davis  County,  Satur- 
day evening,  March    9,    1867.     He 


THE    OLD   MEETINGHOUSE 
COMPLETED  IN  1866 

This  building  stands  where  the  old  fort 
was  built,  the  north  wall  having  been  about 
143  feet  north  of  the  chapel.  It  is  now  be- 
ing remodeled  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Grantsville  First  Ward. 
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might  have  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion a  httle  sooner,  but  Brother 
Clark  would  not  travel  on  Sundays, 
waiting  over  each  Sabbath  until  the 
following  day  to  resume  his  journey. 
It  was  in  Farmington  that  Brother 
Clark,  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Church,  attended  his  first  Latter- 
day  Saint  service  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel and  the  sincerity  of  the  people. 
A  short  time  before  his  baptism 
into  the  Church,  he  attended  April 
Conference  in  the  Tabernacle.  The 
following  account  of  his  impression 
of  Brigham  Young  is  taken  from 
his  diary: 

Brigham  Young  is  about  five  feet  eight 
inches  tall,  and  weighs  about  one  hundred 
eighty  or  ninety  pounds.  He  has  a  good 
supply  of  auburn  hair.  His  beard  is  get- 
ting a  little  gray,  and  when  walking,  his 
eyes  are  generally  cast  toward  the  ground. 
He  has  what  might  be  termed  a  smiling 
countenance. 

Mr.  Clark  was  baptized  in  1867, 
and  the  next  year  he  came  to  Grants- 
ville  as  a  school  teacher,  starting 
school  with  twenty-nine  pupils.  The 
school  was  held  in  a  one-room  adobe 
house,  a  part  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. In  those  days,  the  teacher  had 
to  accept  produce  in  part  payment 
for  the  pupils'  tuition.  He  boarded 
with  several  families,  eventually 
with  the  Samuel  Woolley  family, 
through  whom  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Brother  WooUey's  sister, 
Mary  Louisa  Woolley,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her.  They  were  married 
July  11,  1870,  in  the  old  Endow- 
ment House  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Ten 
cliildrcn  were  born  to  them,  seven 
boys  and  three  girls. 

npiIE    following    notes    are    taken 
from   an   account   of   the   early 


life  of  President  J.  Reuben  Clark 
Jr.,  son  of  Joshua  Reuben  Clark  and 
Mary  Louisa  Woolley: 

In  his  boyhood,  he  attended  faithfully 
his  meetings,  such  as  Sunday  School  and 
Priesthood  meetings.  He  was  advanced 
in  the  Priesthood  as  rapidly  as  age  would 
permit.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Primary 
Association  of  his  ward,  and  president  of 
his  Deacons'  quorum.  He  was  a  home 
missionary  for  the  stake. 

President  Clark,  as  a  youth,  was  promi- 
nent in  the  field  of  recreation,  and  took 
part  in  home  dramatics  and  musical  ac- 
tivities. He  was  a  member  of  the  Grants- 
ville  Juvenile  Band. 

He  knew  pioneer  life  as  it  was  in  the 
early  days,  and  helped  his  father  with  the 
work  on  the  farm.  When  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  proudly  displayed  a  cabbage 
he  had  raised,  at  the  Primary  fair.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen,  he  started  helping  his  fa- 
ther with  sheep  shearing.  He  was  always 
obedient  to  his  father,  and  has  said  that 
he  never  considered  himself  too  old  to 
ask  his  father's  advice. 

Bryant  S.  Hinckley  wrote  this  of 
President  Clark: 

President  Clark  grew  to  manhood  in 
the  country,  and  knows  something  of 
pioneering.  His  very  earliest  recollection 
is  seeing  his  mother  kill  a  rattlesnake  at 
the  back  door  of  her  kitchen.  In  the 
midst  of  her  other  activities,  his  mother 
taught  him  to  read  and  write,  so  that 
when  he  entered  the  grade  schools,  he 
was  placed  in  the  third  grade.  He  fin- 
ished the  grades  in  Grantsville,  but  as 
there  was  no  high  school  in  the  town  at 
that  time,  he  went  through  the  eighth 
grade  three  times. 

J.  Reuben  herded  cattle  for  his  uncle, 
Samuel  Woolley.  He  drove  them  to 
summer  range  every  spring,  and  back  to 
winter  range  every  fall.  He  knows  what 
it  is  to  stay  in  the  saddle  all  day  and  all 
night,  to  go  without  rest  or  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  hardships  of  the  cowboy  are 
familiar  to  him. 

The  only  available  fuel  at  that  time 
was  wood,  which  was  hauled  from  the 
near-by  hills  and  canyons.  He  narrowly 
escaped    death   when   bringing   a   load   of 
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wood  over  a  deep  and  dangerous  dugway 
with  a  lead  harness  on  his  horses  which 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  the  horses. 

Dr.  John  A.  Widtsoe  wrote: 

The  savings  of  a  life  unusually  crowded 
with  professional  and  official  duties  have 
been  used  in  acquiring  and  developing  a 
farm.  The  material  results  of  his  life's 
labor  are  in  the  land. 

This  is  an  example  for  the  Church  to 
heed.  The  home  farm  of  sixty  acres  of 
fertile  soil  and  ample  water  supply  pro- 
duces garden  stuff,  sugar  beets,  hay,  and 
other  crops.  On  this  farm  too  are  dwell- 
ing house,  and  barns,  etc.  Horses,  cows, 
pigs  are  kept.  President  Clark  supervises 
its  every  operation,  and  such  time  as  can 
be  spared  from  his  administrative  duties 
he  gives  to  working  the  soil,  and  other 
essential  labor  to  make  the  earth  yield. 

President  Clark  has  recently  had 
completed  a  beautiful  new  brick 
home  on  his  farm  in  Grantsville.  He 


spends  many  week-ends  there.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  his  son,  J.  Reuben 
Clark  III  and  his  wife,  Emily  And- 
erson Clark,  live  on  the  farm  and 
help  with  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  settlement  of  a  little 
town  like  Grantsville  does  not  seem 
so  great  a  thing.  Yet  its  settlement, 
along  with  that  of  hundreds  of  other 
little  towns  just  like  it,  their  growth 
and  development,  their  industry 
and  progress,  have  made  up  the 
Western  Empire.  In  these  little 
towns  throbs  the  heart  of  the  West. 
Perhaps  if  their  founders  could  come 
back  now,  they  would  be  amazed  to 
see  the  results  of  their  hardships  and 
sacrifice.  And  no  doubt  many  of 
them  would  say,  ''Oh,  I  didn't  do 
so  much."  But  to  them  we  might 
say  in  turn,  ''Just  look  what  you 
started!" 


HOME  OF  PRESIDENT  J.  REUBEN  CLARK  JR.  ON  HIS  FARM 

IN  GRANTSVILLE 


Sixty    Ljears  J^go 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  April  i,  and  April  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

AWAKENING  OF  SPRING:  The  long,  long  winter  is  over,  or  in  common  par- 
lance, the  first  spring  month  is  upon  us.  And  O,  the  violets  of  spring!  who  does  not 
love  them?  Modest,  dainty  and  fragrant.  Who  does  not  appreciate  their  lovely  sweet- 
ness? The  perfume  is  wafted  to  my  senses  from  far  off  years;  or,  as  one  writer  has 
beautifully  expressed  it,  "like  far-off  reminiscenses  of  youth."  The  approach  of  spring 
speaks  tenderly  to  me  of  lovely  flowers  and  hanging  vines,  of  the  sweet  music  of  song- 
birds, and  glad  hum  of  bees,  of  gay  butterflies,  of  young  lambs  skipping  and  calves 
bleating,  and  all  these  are  most  welcome  to  one  whose  heart  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
pulse  of  nature.  And  while  admiring  all  these,  the  works  of  a  Supreme  Being,  let  us 
look  up  and  adore  the  great  Creator,  not  only  of  that  which  we  see,  but  of  the  soul 
by  which  we  sense  and  enjoy  them. 

— Aunt  Em, 

THE  POET  OF  GOOD  DEEDS 

If  you  would  make  life's  journey  safe  and  sure 

Be  patient  to  endure; 

Let  all  your  thoughts  be  pure. 
Your  aspirations  high,  each  purpose  strong. 
To  strive  and  win  the  victory  over  wrong. 

^  Let  every  ill  be  borne  with  patience;  trust 

And  learn  from  day  to  day. 
To  bear  your  cross  along  an  even  way; 
'Twill  win  for  you  the  star  crown  of  the  just. 
And  leave  upon  your  robes  no  soil  of  dust. 
Upon  vour  souls  no  stains  of  cankering  rust. 

—Belle  Bush 

LETTER  FROM  SAMOA:  This  is  the  place  where  women  are  respected,  and 
have  their  rights.  The  men  gather  the  fuel,  make  the  fires,  cook  all  the  food,  and 
set  it  out  for  their  wives.  In  fact,  the  women  do  ^  cry  little  but  braid  mats  and  fans, 
at  which  they  arc  experts. — Louie  Calder  Lee 

WOMEN  OF  SAMOA:  The  women  still  love  to  dress  in  the  natural  products 
of  the  native  bush.  Around  their  throats  they  wind  necklaces  formed  of  a  dry  scarlet 
berry,  or  shells  sewed  upon  a  strip  of  cloth.  Sometimes  a  fringe  made  from  the  rib 
bones  of  a  fish  is  attached  to  this  necklace,  and  often  a  spiral  boar's  tusk  forms  a  hand- 
some though  barbaric  ornament.  Like  their  ci\'ili/,cd  sisters  the  Samoan  belles  will 
endure  any  amount  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion,  but,  unlike 
them,  they  enjoy  leap  year  privileges  all  the  time  and  exercise  the  right  of  choice,  for 
time  or  for  eternity,  with  perfect  freedom  from  a  suspicion  of  unmaidcnlincss. — Sacra- 
mento (Cal.)  Report. 

FIRST  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  1  HE  RELIEF  SOCIETY:  The  first 
general  conference  of  the  Relief  Society  was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake  Assembly  Hall 
Saturday  evening  April  6th,  1889.  Besides  about  fifteen  representatives  of  the  various 
Stakes  the  following  ladies  were  upon  the  stand:  Brest.  Zina  D.  H.  Young;  Counselors 
Jane  S.  Richards  and  Bathsheba  W.  Smith;  M.  I.  Home,  Sarah  M.  Kimball,  Emmelinc 
B.  Wells,  Romania  B.  Pratt,  and  Prcsendia  L.  Kimball.  President  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
presiding;  congregation  sang  "O,  My  Father  Thou  tliat  dwellcst,"  prayer  l^y  Prcsendia 
L.  Kimball. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


jyiRS.  TRUMAN'S  inaugural  re- 
ception hat,  of  ostrich  feathers 
in  five  shades  of  mauve,  and  her 
gray  gown,  worn  once  only,  will  take 
their  places  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution beside  the  costumes  worn 
by  Martha  Washington  and  suc- 
ceeding first  ladies  at  their  inaugural 
receptions. 

/^N  January  19,  1949,  Miss  Alice 
Eastwood  retired  from  a  very 
long  tenure  as  curator  of  botany  at 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
It  was  her  ninetieth  birthday,  but 
she  is  still  so  competent  and  active 
that  her  retirement  came  only  at 
her  own  request.  In  the  great  San 
Francisco  fire  of  1906,  she  ran  from 
her  own  home,  stopping  to  save 
nothing,  and  rescued  more  than 
1000  typed  plant  specimens  and 
some  irreplaceable  books  from  the 
Academy  buildings,  which,  like  her 
own  house,  were  soon  in  ashes.  On 
one  of  her  many  hazardous  trips  to 
study  western  plant  life,  she  dis- 
covered the  orchid-like  monkey 
flower,  unique  to  southeastern  Utah, 
particularly  in  the  caves  around 
Bluff.  In  her  honor  it  was  given 
the  botanical  name  Minmlus  east- 
woodiae. 

/^ur  own  Relief  Soeiety  Magazine 
associate    editor,    Vesta    Pierce 


Rainona  W.  Cannon 


Crawford,  deserves  high  praise  for 
her  poem  ''Within  the  Miracle," 
prize-winner  in  the  Deseret  News 
Christmas  poetry  contest.  Besides 
its  excellence  of  form  and  diction, 
it  has  a  deep  spiritual  and  philo- 
sophical beauty.  Emma  Lou  Warn- 
er's prize-winning  story  ''Repeat  the 
Sounding  Joy,"  in  the  same  contest, 
was  also  an  exceptionally  well-writ- 
ten offering. 

IN  Washington,  thirty-two  years 
ago,  Jeanette  Rankin  took  her 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  first  woman  in  America 
to  sit  in  a  national  legislative  body. 
Forty-six  women,  representing 
twenty-eight  states,  have  since 
served.  Mary  T.  Norton  (D),  New 
Jersey,  has  held  a  House  seat  for 
twenty-eight  years.  A  close  second 
is  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R)  Mass- 
achusetts. Our  six  other  women 
representatives  are:  Mrs.  Chase  Go- 
ing Woodhouse  (D),  Connecticut; 
Frances  P.  Bolton  (R),  Ohio;  Reva 
Beck  Bosone  (D),  Utah;  Mrs.  Cecil 
Flardcn  (R),  Indiana;  Helen  Ga- 
hagen  Douglas  (D),  California; 
Katherine  St.  Ceorge  (R),  New 
York.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R), 
Maine,  is  the  only  women  ever 
elected  to  the  Senate.  There  were 
seven  women  in  the  last  House  of 
Representatives. 
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cJhe    vi/omen  of  Koaster 

[ANY   devoted   students   of   the  and  Mark  that  Salome,  the  wife  of 

Bible    sometimes    regret    that  Zebedee,    the    fisherman    of    Beth- 

so  little  is  told  of  the  life  of  the  saida,  was  with  the  other  women. 

Savior.     And  yet  the  words  of  the  She  was  the  mother  of  the  disciples 

gospels  glow  with  a  lasting  bright-  James  and  John.     It  was  she  and 

ness   which   has   become   the   heri-  the  other  women  who  brought,  on 

tage  of  all  who  believe  his  word,  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 

The  brief  paragraphs  which  tell  the  week,  precious  ointments  and  spices 

Easter   story   are   among   the   most  for   anointing    the   body    of   Jesus, 

beautiful  in   the  Bible,   and  surely  The  story  of  these  women  is  beau- 

they  are  of  utmost  significance,  for  tifuUy  told,  and  it  is  a  precious  pic- 

they  bear  the  message  of  everlasting  ture  we  have,  one  that  has  been. 


life. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  to  wom- 
en that  the  narrative  of  Easter  men- 
tions several  of  the  faithful  sisters 
who  were  followers  of  the  Master. 
St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  '\  .  .  many 
women  were  there  beholding  afar 
off,  which  followed  Jesus  from  Gali- 
lee, ministering  unto  him."  Among 
these  women  was  Mary  of  Magdala 
who  had  listened  to  the  words    of 


in  part,  repeated  through  centuries 
wherever  women  have  given  gentle 
and  kindly  ministrations  in  times  of 
sorrow. 

And  very  early  in  the  morning  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  And 
they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre? 

Then  thcv  saw  that  the  stone  had 


Jesus  on  the  western  shore  of  the  already  been   rolled  away  and   the 

Lake  of  Galilee.  Mentioned  also  by  tomb  was  empty. 

Matthew    was    another    Mar)^,    the  It  was  a  woman   who   first   saw 

mother  of  James  and  Joses.  Among  Jesus  after  his  rising  from  the  tomb, 

these  devoted  women  was  Joanna,  As  St.  Mark  tells  us  ''.  .  .  he  ap- 


the  wife  of  Chuza,   King  Herod's 
steward     (Luke    8:3    and    24:10). 


Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 


peared    first    to    Mary    Magdalene 

.  .  .  And  she  went  and  told  them 

that   had    been    with   him    as    they 

was  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with     mourned  and  wept." 

her  was  the  wife  of  Cleophas.  How  fitting  it  is  that  the  women 

In   the  evening,   after   Joseph   of     of  Easter  were  early  on  that  morn- 

Arimathea  had  wrapped  the  Master     ing   and    that   they   were   the   glad 


in  fine  linen  and  laid  him  in  the 
rock  tomb,  ''there  was  Mar}^  Mag- 
dalene (Mar}'  of  Magdala)  and  the 
other  Mary,  sitting  over  against  the 
sepulchre"   (Matt.  27:61). 

It  is  mentioned  by  both  Matthew 
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bearers  on  that  day  of  the  tidings 
of  eternal  life,  that  a  woman  first 
beheld  the  risen  Lord  before  he 
went  unto  Emmaus  and  into  Gali- 


lee. 


V.  P.  c. 


Lyongratuiatwns  to  ^President  Smith  on  diis 
Seventif-  iLinth   [Jjirthaaii 

Again,  on  his  birthday,  we  extend  to  President  George  Albert  Smith 
our  heartfelt  wishes  for  health  and  happiness  and  the  strength  to  ae- 
complish  those  high  aims  and  purposes  which  are  nearest  his  heart.  May 
he  be  remembered  by  the  faith  and  prayers  of  Relief  Society  women  in  all 
the  stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church.  May  his  voice  be  heard  in  times 
to  come,  as  in  the  past,  upholding  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  speaking 
words  of  encouragement  and  inspiration  as  a  testimony  to  a  world  which 
now,  more  tlian  ever,  needs  the  message  of  the  gospel. 


%0i£A, 


TO  THE  FIELD 


^Jjela^  in  Sending  LKolIs  for   /  lames  of  CyOntrioutors 
to  the  LKeiief  Society   Ujuiiding  cfund 

OECAUSE  of  the  heavy  snows  and  consequent  traffic  tie-ups  involving 
the  mails,  as  also  the  covering  of  mail  boxes  by  snow  in  rural  areas, 
the  general  board  has  delayed  sending  the  sheets  to  the  stakes  and  missions 
of  the  Church  on  which  to  write  the  names  of  all  contributors  to  the  Relief 
Society  Building  Fund.  If  the  sheets  had  become  wet  or  creased  they  would 
have  been  spoiled.  Therfore,  as  soon  as  it  seems  safe  to  send  the  rolls 
through  the  mails,  they  will  be  sent.  Complete  instructions  for  writing 
the  names  of  contributors  are  included  with  the  rolls. 


constructions  Lriegarding     i totes    Q/rom  the  cfieid 


B 


ECAUSE  of  limited  space  in  the  Notes  From  the  Field  department  of 
the  Magazine,  where  a  picture  shows  a  large  number  of  people,  it  will 
be  possible  hereafter  to  identify  only  the  officers  and  persons  prominent 
in  the  activity  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  allow  some  additional 
space  for  more  stakes  and  missions  to  be  represented  each  month. 

It  is  suggested  that  Relief  Society  stake  and  ward  officers  and  also 
mission  and  branch  presidents  review  carefully  the  directions  for  submit- 
ting material  to  this  department  published  in  the  April  1948  issue  of  the 
Magazine.  As  stated  on  page  274,  all  submissions  are  to  be  sent  through 
stake  or  mission  presidents,  as  promptly  as  possible  following  the  oc- 
casion which  they  portray. 
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Table  Settings  and  Flower 
Arrangements 

Easter  Table  Suggestions 

Mary  Grant  Judd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 


THERE  is  in  all  of  us  an  innate 
desire  to  create.  The  little 
boy  with  his  tinker  toys  may 
grow  into  the  man  who  will  build 
bridges.  The  little  gid  making  mud 
pies  to  be  baked  in  a  make-believe 
oven  may,  in  later  years,  become  a 
proficient  cook.  And  cooking  is  a 
creative  art. 

Closely  akin  to  the  art  of  cook- 
ing is  that  of  table  setting.  It  is 
surprising  how  the  creative  urge  can 
be  satisfied  through  this  simple  med- 
ium. Most  up-to-date  cookbooks  ex- 
plain the  proper  way  to  set  a  table 
for  various  occasions,  so  I  won't  go 
into  that,  except  to  say  in  passing 
that  here  one  finds  those  basic  prin- 
ciples of  art— repetition,  balance, 
and  rhythm— and  that  a  well-set 
table  is  indeed  a  thing  of  beauty. 

No  matter  how  desirable,  it  is 
often  impossible  in  this  high-geared 
age,  for  the  members  of  a  family  to 
eat  all  of  their  meals  together,  but 
the  dinner  hour  should  be  an  excep- 
tion. Try  to  serve  attractive-look- 
ing, palatable,  and  well-balanced 
food  in  an  unhurried  and  congenial 
atmosphere.  Use  imagination  in 
var)dng  your  menus  and  have  oc- 
casional surprises  for  the  family  in 
the  way  of  table  decorations.  You 
will  be  pleased  to  see  how  they  will 
respond. 

Take  the  Easter  season,  for  ex- 
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ample.  How  important  a  child  is 
made  to  feel  if  his  colorful  basket  of 
caster  eggs  is  used  for  the  center- 
piece of  the  family  meal. 

The  favor  illustrated  here  was 
given  to  each  of  a  group  of  mothers 
at  an  April  dinner  in  one  of  the 
wards.  Later,  to  the  delight  of  the 
children,  the  favors  did  double  duty 
by  gracing  many  an  Easter  basket. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  color 
of  this  make-believe  chicken  cannot 
be  shown,  for  it  is  very  pretty.  To 
make  the  favors  you  dye  eggs  by  the 
usual  method  in  any  desired  colors. 
Dip  small,  fluffy  feathers   (longer 
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for  the  tail  than  for  the  wings)  in 
diluted  vegetable  coloring,  and 
spread  them  to  dry  while  you  mix 
some  frosting  of  powdered  sugar  and 
water  to  a  consistency  that  can  be 
molded  in  the  fingers.  This  is  tint- 
ed red  for  the  comb,  yellow  for  the 
beak,  and  as  near  as  possible  the  col- 
or of  the  egg  for  the  other  parts.  A 
wad  of  frosting  holds  the  chicken's 
head  (which  is  half  a  jelly  bean)  in 
place,  and  it  supplies  the  medium 
for  attaching  the  feathers  and  the 
vanilla  wafer  which  forms  the  base. 


Here  is  another  idea  for  an  Easter 
favor  which  you  may  prefer.  Very 
cute  miniature  Easter  bonnets  may 
be  made  by  using  the  small  size 
paper  doilies  for  the  brim  and  a  nut 
cup  pasted  upside  down  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  doilie  for  the  crown.  Dec- 
orate the  hat  with  bits  of  ribbon, 
feathers,  tiny  flowers  etc.,  and  place 
them  at  each  place  on  a  stand  made 
by  cutting  a  straw  in  half  and  stick- 
ing it  in  a  gum  drop.  For  the  cen- 
ter of  the  table  use  an  untrimmed 
hat  with  flowers  spilling  out  of  it. 


[This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  more  suggestions 
for  effective  seasonal  decorative  arrangements. — Ed.] 


(consider  the  JLilies 

Jean  Chalmers  Donaldson 

How  slow  my  stubborn  senses  to  recall. 

After  the  Autumn  covering  is  made 

Over  my  lilies,  that  in  spring,  a  tall 

Proud  stem  will  stand  with  satin  overlaid  .... 

Blossoms  will  flourish  where  no  flower  is  seen, 

Into  the  warm  awareness  of  the  sun. 

All  clothed  in  angel-white  of  mystic  sheen 

That  thoughtful  summer  skies  have  deftly  spun. 

Even  without  a  morsel  of  my  care — 

No  help  of  mine — no  vigil  day  and  night. 

Nor  in  my  thoughtless  mind  a  phrase  of  prayer. 

Have  I  the  privilege  to  view  this  sight: 

The  miracle  on  Galilee's  blue  rim, 

Once  plucked  and  pondered  as  men  walked  with  him. 


cJhe  cHeart   (^rows  sluiet 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

Oh,  tender,  brief  bud  of  summer. 
How  shall  I  carry  you  back  to  him; 
How  shall  I  tell  the  weft  of  magic 
Spun,  shimmering,  to  the  valley's  brim? 

I  shall  but  say  the  heart  grows  quiet. 
Watching  the  mesh  of  tendrils  screen. 
With  a  feathery  veil,  one  breathless 

moment. 
The  rolling  tide  of  green. 


Grace  M.  Candland 

Give  me  the  measure  of  an  April  day. 
Unhurried  by  the  many  tasks  at  hand. 
To  watch  the  growing  loveliness  of  spring 
Now  entering  in,  and  note  the  interplay 
Of  shifting  clouds,  the  birth  of  daffodils, 
The  birch  and  linden  pushing  silently 
From  bud  and  leaf,  and  see  the  miracle 
Of  bluebells  blooming  on  the  distant  hills 


And  All  Eternity 


Carol  Read  Flal'e 


THE  sharp  trill  of  the  tele- 
phone brought  Kathy  Gor- 
don stumbling  from  bed,  her 
sleep-drugged  mind  groping  to 
identify  a  heavy  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. The  girl  shivered  in  the  chill, 
autumn  air  as  she  felt  her  way  into 
the  dining  room.  It  was  something 
—some  dreadful  thing  that  lay  ahead 
of  her. 

'TIello."  Her  voice  was  low  and 
husky  with  sleepiness. 

"Is  this  402M?" 

Kathy  swayed  suddenly  in  the 
darkness  as  memory  struck  with 
sickening  clarity.  She  gripped  the 
edge  of  the  buffet  and  answered  in 
a  whisper,  ''Yes."  She  and  Dan 
were  going  to  get  a  divorce!  It  had 
been  decided  last  night. 

''Hold  the  line,  please.  Deposit 
five  .  .  .  ."  The  operator  left  the 
line. 

"Who  is  it?"  Dan  called  sleepily 
from  the  nursery. 

"I  don't Hello?" 

"Kathy  darling!  I'll  bet  you  just 
love  answering  the  telephone  at 
five  A.M." 

Linda/  Oh,  no— not  now!  There 
was  a  note  of  hysteria  as  Kathy  cried, 
"Linda,  what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  here?" 

Her  young  sister's  laugh  rang  mer- 
rily. "I'm  on  my  vacation  and  I 
want  to  spend  it  with  my  namesake. 
How  is  the  little  doll— asleep? 

"Of  course.  Honey,  you're  at  the 
bus  depot,  aren't  you?  We'll  be 
right  in  after  you." 

Dan  had  turned  on  the  bedside 
lamp  in  the  nursery  and,  as  Kathy 
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moved  to  the  doonvay,  he  leaned  up 
on  an  elbow,  squinting  against  the 
brightness,  his  dark  hair  rumpled. 
Three-year-old  Gary  had  crowded 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  bed 
and  was  burrowed  deep  against  him, 
completely  out  of  sight. 

"It's  Linda?"  Dan's  voice  was 
tense.  "What  are  you  going  to  tell 
her?" 

Kathy's  gaze  wavered.  "Nothing, 
I  guess.  She'd  never  understand." 

"Who  does?"  he  remarked  sourly, 
sitting  up  and  reaching  for  his  shirt. 

Kathy  stared  at  him  blankly,  then 
turned  and  went  into  the  room  they 
had  always  shared  and  to  the  crib 
in  the  corner  where  Baby  Linda 
slept.  She  covered  her  tenderly  and 
dressed  without  turning  on  a  light. 

Dan  was  silent  driving  to  town. 
Kathy  sat  beside  him,  numb  and 
sick  inside,  wondering  how  she 
could  meet  the  gaiety  and  exuber- 
ance of  her  younger  sister.  It  was 
two  months  since  her  visit  home,  a 
visit  that  was,  in  reality,  a  separation. 
The  entire  family  had  been  so  en- 
tranced with  the  children  that  they 
had  not  detected  Kathy's  deep  un- 
happiness. 

Kathy  was  grateful  for  this.  More 
than  anything  else  she  desired  to 
keep  from  them  the  knowledge  that 
she  and  Dan  were  having  trouble- 
Dan,  whom  her  father  invariably 
referred  to  as  a  "perfect  prince  of  a 
fellow." 

Kathy  glanced  covertly  at  her 
husband,  silent  and  scowling  as  he 
drove.     Was  he  remembering  last 
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night,  the  scene  at  the  dinner  table 
and  their  talk  afterward? 


«  «  « 


K 


ATHY  closed  her  eyes,  seeing 
him  pace  the  living  room,  seeing 
the  beaten  look  in  his  eyes  as  he 
flung  out  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
impatience  and  futility.  ''Okay,  so  it 
didn't  work  out.  We  made  a  mis- 
take, Kathy,  the  biggest  mistake  of 
our  lives,  and  it's  time  we  did  some- 
thing about  it." 

''Separation  didn't  help."  Kathy 
spoke  more  to  herself. 

Dan  stopped  before  the  mantle 
and  stared  at  the  photograph  of 
himself  in  his  marine  uniform.  It 
was  Kathy's  favorite  of  all  his  pic- 
tures. He  looked  brave  and  confi- 
dent, almost  cocky,  with  his  cap  tilt- 
ed ever  so  slightly  above  that  broad, 
boyish  grin. 

She  caught  her  breath  as  he 
reached  up  and  knocked  the  picture 
flat.  "Why  do  you  keep  that  crazy 
thing  around?"  he  growled. 

Her  eyes  sped  to  the  framed  snap- 
shot of  Dan  and  his  buddy,  Dick 
Greymont,  who  had  been  killed  on 
Guam.  Apparently  it  escaped  his 
attention.  He  dropped  heavily  up- 
on the  davenport.  "So  what's  left? 
Wliat  do  we  try  now?" 

Their  gaze  met— and  broke  hast- 
ily. Kathy  flushed  as  if  she  had 
spoken  the  hated  word. 

Dan  leaned  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"Dave  Wliiting's  as  good  as  any,  I 
guess.  He  handled  the  boss'  di- 
vorce. Find  out  the  procedure.  If 
it  can  be  desertion,  I'll  pull  out." 

Kathy's  eyes  widened.  "Divorce?" 
she  whispered. 

He  shrugged  and  stood  up. 
"What  else?"  he  asked  harshly. 

Kathy  didn't  breatlie  for  a  mo- 


ment. She  felt  frozen  inside.  "You 
mean— civil  divorce?" 

The  muscles  in  his  jaw  tightened. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  had  lost 
its  harshness.  "I  don't  know,  Kathy. 
I've  prayed— you've  prayed.  I  don't 
know  what  he  wants  us  to  do."  He 
turned  his  back. 

"Dan!"  She  started  up  unstead- 
ily. "Dan,  it  isn't  as  if  another  man 
or  woman  were  involved.  There's 
just " 

"There's  a  little  boy  and  a  baby 
girl,"  he  reminded  her  almost  an- 
grily. "And  a  pair  of  bickering  par- 
ents. Is  that  what  he  wants?"  He 
pushed  past  her  and  went  into  the 
nursery,  closing  the  door  firmly. 

Bickering!  Kathy's         hands 

clenched  in  her  lap.  Was  it  bicker- 
ing when  he  barked  in  irritable  im- 
patience at  little  Gary  and  sent  him 
weeping  from  the  table?  Was  it 
bickering  when  she  leaned  forward 
and  hurled  the  stinging  accusation: 
"Dan  Gordon,  you  aren't  fit  to  be 
a  father— you're  not  fit  to  live  with! 
You  hate  us  all,  don't  you?" 

Anger  stirred  in  her,  recalling  his 
contemptuous  glare  as  he  shoved  vi- 
olently from  the  table  and  left  the 
room.  Tight-lipped,  Kathy  had  set 
about  clearing  the  unfinished  meal 
from  the  table,  trying  not  to  hear 
the  heartbroken  sobbing  from  the 
nursery. 

At  last  she  stepped  to  the  door- 
way and  demanded  in  icy  tones  if 
he  intended  his  son  to  finish  sup- 
per. When  he  did  not  glance  up 
from  the  magazine  he  gripped  in  his 
hands,  she  deliberately  started  for 
the  nursery.  He  caught  up  with  her 
and  pushed  her  roughly  aside.  "You 
keep  out  of  this,"  he  snapped,  and 
shut  the  door  in  her  face. 
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Gary  stopped  crying  and  Kathy 
stood  there,  all  aquiver  inside,  listen- 
ing to  Dan's  voice  soothing  the 
child.  In  a  moment  he  brought  him 
to  the  table.  "Ask  Mommie  to 
bring  your  dinner,  son." 

Gary's  round  blue  eyes,  still  damp 
with  tears,  were  hurt  and  bewil- 
dered as  they  went  from  one  to  the 
other.  Kathy  groaned  and  caught 
him  to  her  fiercely.  She  met  her 
husband's  cold  gaze.  "Dan,  this 
can't  go  on,"  she  pleaded  desperate- 
ly. "It's  cruel  and  unfair.  It— it's 
shameful." 

Dan  muttered  something  and 
walked  rapidly  out  of  the  room. 


«  *  «  « 


'pHE  Gordon  scene,  Kathy 
thought  heavily,  glancing  out 
the  car  window. 

Dan  slowed  for  a  stop  sign,  his 
hand  brushing  Kathy's  knee  as  he 
shifted.  He  glanced  at  her  shortly. 
"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"See  Whiting.  Get  the  thing 
rolling." 

Kathy's  mouth  twisted  and  she 
turned  away,  unable  to  speak. 

Tliis  was  the  way  she  must  meet 
her  sister.  She  saw  her  standing  on 
the  curb  beside  her  luggage,  looking 
like  a  fashion  model  in  her  trim 
gray  suit  and  little  trick  of  a  hat. 

Linda  rushed  over  as  they  stepped 
from  the  car  and  gave  Kathy  a  swift, 
fragrant  hug.  Then  she  turned  to 
Dan.  "M-m-m,"  she  said,  stretch- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  kiss  his  cheek,  "my 
favorite  brother-in-law." 

In  the  car  she  removed  her  left 
glove  and  fluttered  her  fingers  elab- 
orately. "Oh!"  Kathy  gasped,  catch- 
ing her  hand  to  admire  the  glisten- 
ing ring.    "When  did  you  get  this?" 


"The  night  of  his  farewell,"  the 
girl  announced  proudly.  "Isn't  it 
gorgeous?  See  it,  Dan?" 

Dan  smiled  obligingly.  "Very 
gorgeous.  And  is  it  the  ring  you're 
in  love  with,  or  .  .  .  ." 

"It's  Brent  I'm  in  love  with," 
Linda  sang  out  happily.  "Oh,  he's 
wonderful— it's  wonderful!"  She 
turned  and  hugged  her  sister  ecstati- 
cally. "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  love 
was  like  this?" 

Kathy  flushed.  "You  little  monk- 
ey," she  said  tenderly. 

In  the  bedroom  the  girl  peeked 
cautiously  beneath  the  crib  covers. 
"Oh-h,  little  angel.  When  will  she 
wake  up?"  She  turned  to  Kathy. 
Her  brows  flew  together.  "Kathy,  are 
you  ill— have  you  been  sick?" 

"Sick?"  Kathy  laughed  quickly 
and  bent  to  pick  up  a  hanger.  "Of 
course  not,  silly.  It's  just  getting 
up  at  such  an  unearthly  hour.  Make 
yourself  comfy,  honey,  while  I  fix 
breakfast." 

Kathy  was  glad  for  the  commo- 
tion of  breakfast  and  babies— for 
her  sister's  gay,  eager  chatter.  After 
Dan  left  for  work,  Linda  dressed 
Gary  amid  shouts  and  laughter  and 
then  begged  to  feed  the  baby  her 
cereal. 

She  talked  constantly  about 
Brent,  his  mission,  and  his  letters. 
"Regular  sermons,  he  writes.  Oh, 
Kathy,"  she  exclaimed  earnestly, 
"aren't  you  thankful  for  the  gospel 
and  the  kind  of  men  it  produces? 
Wlien  I  think  of  poor  Rosalind 
Ayres  and  that— that— "  She  broke 
off  in  disgust.  "They're  on  the  rocks 
already.  I  guess  it's  lucky  they've 
had  no  chil— " 

She  shrieked  and  ducked  as  the 
baby,  clutching  the  spoon   in  her 
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hand,  flipped  cereal  over  a  wide 
area.  Laughing,  Linda  looked  up 
at  the  baby's  mother  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  staring  absently 
from  the  window,  her  face  drawn 
and  white. 

Linda  lifted  the  child  from  her 
high  chair  and  walked  around  to 
face  her  sister.  ''Kathy  Gordon," 
she  said  with  a  quiet,  knowing  smile, 
'you're  going  to  have  a  baby,  aren't 
you?" 

''Have  a  baby?  No,"  she  an- 
swered dully,  staring  past  her. 
"We're  going  to  have  a  divorce." 

"Kathy!"  Linda  cried  sharply, 
"What's  the  matter  with  you,  say- 
ing a  thing  like  that?" 

"It's  true,"  she  answered  quietly, 
taking  the  baby  from  her.  "He 
wants  me  to  see  the  lawyer  im- 
mediately." 

"Dan?  Wants  a  divorce?  But, 
Kathy,  what's  wrong?" 

"I  wish  I  knew,"  Kathy  replied 
bitterly.    "I  think  he  hates  us  all." 

For  once  Linda  was  speechless. 
Helplessly  she  followed  as  Kathy  put 
the  baby  down  for  her  nap  and  went 
into  the  bathroom  where  she  knelt 
and  washed  the  few  clothes  that 
were  soaking  in  the  tub. 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  know,  Lin- 
da, or  the  folks.  But  now  I  guess 
it  doesn't  matter,  now  that  we're 
getting  a  divorce." 

Linda  began  to  cry.  "But  you 
were  married  in  the  temple." 

"I  know.  Sometimes  temple  mar- 
riages go  wrong." 

"No,  they  don't,"  the  girl  sobbed. 
"Only  if  there  is  sin— immorality. 
You  and  Dan— you're  both  fine  and 
decent  and  intelligent." 

Kathy  sat  back  on  her  heels,  star- 
ing unseeing  at  the  wall.  "No,  Lin- 


da," she  said  after  a  moment,  "if 
you  had  been  here  last  night  you 
wouldn't  say  we're  intelligent."  And 
she  told  her  briefly  about  Dan's 
sharpness  with  Gary  and  her  own 
fury. 

"Oh,  Kathy,  something's  wrong 
with  Dan,  don't  you  see?"  Linda 
cried.  "It's  the  war;  that  wound  he 
got  on  Guam,  losing  his  buddy  .  .  ." 

Kathy  rose  and  wiped  her  hands 
thoughtfully  on  the  towel.  "I  could 
have  thought  that  three  years  ago, 
but  that's  all  behind  us.  No,  Linda, 
we've  been  happy,  perfectly  serene 
in  our  marriage  until— I  don't  know 
when  it  began  or  what  started  it." 

"Maybe  it's  you,"  Linda  said  soft- 
ly.   "Maybe " 

"I  know.  I'm  critical.  But  his 
attitude  .  .  .  ."  She  pressed  her 
fingers  to  her  temples.  "I  think  it's 
since  the  baby  came.  He  seems  re- 
sentful of  her,  Linda— detached,  re- 
strained or  something.  He  wasn't 
like  that  with  Gary." 

"It's  because  she's  a  girl,"  Linda 
soothed,  putting  an  arm  about  her. 
"Darling,  you're  practically  weav- 
ing, standing  there.  Come  sit 
down."  She  led  the  girl  to  tlie 
big  chair  in  the  living  room  and 
Kathy  tried  to  explain  about  Dan 
and  Baby  Linda. 


*  *  *  * 


•npHEY  both  wanted  a  girl  and  he 
had  been  as  thrilled  as  she  when 
Baby  Linda  came.  Kathy  would 
never  forget  his  deep  humility  as  he 
stood  at  her  bedside.  "Everything's 
too  perfect,"  he  had  said,  shaking 
his  head  in  wonder  and  awe,  "you 
and  Gary,  and  now  a  little  daugh- 
ter. I  don't  deserve  it,  Kathy." 

"I  guess  we  deserve  her,  darling," 
Kathy  had  whispered,  weary  from 
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the  ordeal,  '*or  the  Lord  wouldn't 
have  sent  her  to  us." 

He  gripped  her  hand  tightly. 
'The  Lord's  been  so  good  to  me, 
Kathy.  It  isn't  right.  It  isn't  fair." 
Kathy  had  been  disturbed  by  his 
mood,  but  too  sunk  in  exhaustion  to 
puzzle  out  its  meaning. 

''He  feels  unworthy/'  Linda  an- 
nounced simply.  "Kathy,  if  you  two 
would  talk  these  things  over...." 

"I  don't  believe  he  wants  to, 
Linda.  Not  after  last  night  when 
we  both  saw  what  it's  doing  to  little 
Gary.  He  wants  me  to  see  Wliiting 
right  away." 

"Whiting?  Is  he  your  high 
councilman  that's  a  lawyer?" 

Kathy's  eyes  widened.  "No.  I 
hadn't  thought  of  him.  Her  voice 
fell.  "He  doesn't  take  divorce  cases." 

Linda  jerked  forward  on  the  dav- 
enport. "Wliy  doesn't  he?" 

"Why,  I  ....  He  doesn't  believe 
in  them,  I  suppose." 

Linda's  eyes  flashed.  "And  so  in- 
stead of  going  to  someone  like  that 
for  help,  you  and  Dan  prefer  to  take 
your  troubles  to  some  stranger,  not 
even  a  member  of  the  Church.  It 
wouldn't  even  have  to  be  a  lawyer. 
It  could  be  your  stake  president  or 
your  bishop...."  she  broke  off.  "I 
wish  you  could  talk  to  Brent.  Brent 
says  the  gospel  carries  the  solution 
to  all  our  problems,  physical  as  well 
as  spiritual." 

"Brent  and  his  mission,"  Kathy 
murmured.  "Dan  would  have  had  a 
mission  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
war." 

"Oh,  darling!"  Linda  was  beside 
her,  all  tenderness.  "Kathy,  you  love 
Dan.  I  know  it.  I'm  going  to  talk  to 
him  tonight." 


ITATHY  was  gathering  clothes 
from  the  line  when  Dan  drove 
in  late  that  afternoon.  As  she  put 
them  on  the  kitchen  table  she  heard 
Linda  talking  and  Dan  answering  in 
low  tones.  She  went  out  softly  and 
found  the  rake  and  started  to  rake 
the  leaves  away  from  the  front  of  the 
garage. 

She  heard  the  screen  door  open 
and  close  and  looked  up  to  see  Dan 
coming  toward  her.  He  stopped 
and  then  came  on  uncertainly. 

"Do  you  think  we  should  talk 
with  the  bishop?" 

Her  heart  was  pounding  as  she 
leaned  the  rake  against  the  wall  and 
came  toward  him.  "Yes,"  she  said 
breathlessly.    "Yes,  Dan,  I  do." 

They  found  Bishop  Bentley  in 
house  slippers  seated  on  the  front 
porch  with  his  wife  and  a  neighbor 
lady.  The  Gordons  were  greeted 
warmly  and  the  bishop  ushered 
them  inside.  He  was  a  large,  shag- 
gy-haired man  with  alert,  twinkling 
eyes  and  the  kindest  smile. 

Kathy  sat  stiffly  on  the  chair  he 
offered  and  hoped  that  Dan  would 
do  the  talking.  He  did  so,  haltingly 
at  first.  But  under  the  bishop's 
gentle  prompting  the  story  was  final- 
ly out.  The  bishop  questioned  them 
alternately,  nodding  now  and  then 
in  an  understanding  way. 

Then  he  leaned  forward  in  the  big 
leather  chair  and  regarded  them 
with  a  kindly,  sympathetic  expres- 
sion. But  when  he  spoke  he  was 
firm.  "Now,  Brother  and  Sister 
Gordon,  I  want  you  to  put  the  idea 
of  divorce  out  of  your  minds.  Neith- 
er of  you  has  committed  a  crime 
against  the  other  and  there's  no 
justification  for  it.  You  are  unhap- 
py, yes.  But  you  can't  tliink  of  your- 
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selves  any  longer.     You  have  your 
children  .  .  .  ." 

''That's  why  something  must  be 
done,"  Dan  broke  in  desperately. 
"It  isn't  right  that " 

''And  you  think  divorce  is  right?" 
Bishop  Bentley  spread  out  his  large 
hands.  "Split-up  parents— a  broken 
home?  No."  He  shook  his  head. 
"Even  a  sick  home  is  better  than  a 
broken  one,  Dan,  in  nearly  every 
case.  Yours  is  a  sick  home  right 
now.  But  if  you  will,  you  and  Kath- 
erine,  you  can  cure  it.  Have  you 
prayed  together?"  he  asked  gently. 

Dan  looked  down.  "We  always 
have,  bishop,  but  when  there's  a 
spirit  of— of  bitterness  and  antago- 
nism." 

"It's  difficult,  son,  I  know."  He 
asked  abruptly,  "Dan,  you  were  in- 
jured, weren't  you,  in  the  war?" 

"Yes,  a  hand  grenade  wound.  But 
it  doesn't  bother  any  more." 

"Did  you  have  any  experience  you 
find  it  difficult  to  throw  off?" 

Kathy  glanced  quickly  at  her  hus- 
band and  felt  a  wave  of  tenderness 
as  she  saw  his  jaw  set.  When  he 
didn't  speak  she  said  softly,  "He  lost 
a  buddy,  bishop,  Dick  Greymont, 
a  boy  he  grew  up  with." 

"I  see.  Do  you  ever  think  about 
that,  Dan?" 

Kathy  stared  in  horror  as  Dan's 
face  twisted  and  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands.  He  said  in  a  tor- 
tured voice,  "I  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else  lately." 

Tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  "Dan," 
she  whispered,  moving  forward  on 
her  chair.  But  Bishop  Bentley 
raised  a  warning  hand. 

He  said  very  gently,  "Can  you  tell 
me  about  it,  son?" 

Kathy   waited    in    an    agony    of 


sympathy  as  Dan  fought  for  control. 
"I  was  a  gunner  in  our  squadron, 
a  pfc,  like  Dick.  It  was  two  days 
after  we  landed  on  Guam  and  we'd 
been  in  heavy  battle  and  our  shells 
were  running  out."  He  paused.  "I 
sent  Dick  for  ammunition.  I  hated 
to  ask  him  to  go  and  he  didn't  want 
to,  but  I  only  had  a  few  shells  left. 
I— I  spoke  pretty  harsh  to  him  so 
he'd  go.  When  he  started  back 
with  the  shells,  they— a  bullet  got 
him." 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room 
save  Dan's  labored  breathing.  Kathy 
whispered  in  a  voice  that  trembled, 
"It  was  right  afterward  that  Dan 
was  wounded— very  seriously.  He 
almost  died." 

r\AN  moistened  his  lips  and  went 
on.  "Dick  and  I  went  into  the 
Mormon  Battalion  together;  we 
were  at  Guadalcanal  and  Guam.  We 
were  always  close.  We  used  to  talk 
about  when  we  got  back,  things  we 
would  do.  We  both  had  girls.  We 
talked  about  the  homes  we  were  go- 
ing to  have  and  children—" 

His  voice  broke  and  his  head 
went  down.  Kathy  closed  her  eyes 
in  pain,  seeing  him  at  her  bedside 
the  night  Baby  Linda  was  born: 
"I  don't  deserve  it,  Kathy,  every- 
thing so  perfect."  It  was  Dick  he 
had  been  thinking  about! 

Tears  streamed  down  her  face 
and  she  forgot  about  Bishop  Bent- 
ley. She  went  down  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  sobbing,  "Dan,  oh,  dar- 
ling, why  didn't  you  tell  me?  You 
musn't  blame  yourself.  You  were 
doing  your  duty  and  you  almost  lost 
your  own  life.  The  Lord  spared  you 
for  a  purpose."  She  caught  his  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  her  cheek,  feeling 
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the  answering  pressure  of  his  fing- 
ers. ''Dan,  Fve  been  so  Wind— so 
stupid." 

He  touched  her  hair  gently.  "I've 
been  hateful.  You  said  I  hated  you, 
Kathy.    It  was  myself—" 

"Oh,  Dan!" 

The  bishop  had  risen  and  stood 
quietly  beside  them.  "I  think,  Dan, 
that  you  have  unconsciously  built 
up  a  resentment  against  all  that's 
dear  to  you  because  of  this— what 
do  the  psychologists  call  it— guilt 
complex?  You  feel  you  have  no 
right  to  them,  is  that  it?" 

"I  haven't,  bishop.  It  isn't  right." 
Dan  stood  up,  clinging  tightly  to 
his  wife's  hand.  "Dick  was  a  better 
man  than  I  am." 

"You  can't  be  a  judge  of  that, 
Dan."  The  bishop  laid  his  hand  on 
the  younger  man's  shoulder.  "We 
should  never  question  God's  wis- 
dom either  in  the  things  we  suffer 
or  in  the  things  he  sees  fit  to  bless 
us  with." 

He  placed  his  other  hand  on 
Kathy's  shoulder  and  regarded  her 


kindly.  "Sister  Gordon,  you  need 
to  assure  this  husband  of  yours 
every  day  that  you  love  him  and 
appreciate  him.  And  you,  Dan," 
Dan  met  the  Bishop's  gaze  squarely, 
"you  thank  the  Lord  every  night 
and  every  morning  for  sparing  your 
life  and  bringing  you  back  to  this 
fine  girl,  and  for  sending  you  chil- 
dren to  rear  according  to  his  word." 
r  "Bishop— "  Dan  groped  for 
words  to  thank  him.  "Bishop  Bent- 
ley,  you'll  never  know—" 

The  good  bishop  patted  his  arm. 
"You're  a  splendid  couple,  you 
Gordons,  and  if  I  might  make  a 
suggestion,  I'd  say  you  needed  a 
vacation  trip  right  now,  just  the 
two  of  you."  He  turned  his  smile  on 
Kathy.  "Do  you  have  someone  you 
can  leave  the  children  with?" 

Kathy  raised  her  eyes  to  Dan  and 
he  put  his  arm  about  her  waist. 
"Linda!"  she  exclaimed.  "I  know 
she'd  love  to.  And,  oh,  Dan,  let's 
go  someplace  where  there's  a  tem- 
ple." All  the  love  and  happiness 
in  her  heart  glowed  radiantly  in  her 
face. 


Jrlnnuai    LLrge 

MaryhaJe  Woolsey 

Shine,  window,  shine!  for  the  new  sun  to  find  you; 

Flutter,  clean  curtains!    A  May  breeze  is  here. 
Sweep,  broom,  sweep!    Leave  no  dust  fleck  behind  you  .  . 

Spring's  the  most  heavenly  time  of  the  year! 
Polish  and  paint — oh,  I  love  every  feature 

That  matches  my  indoors  to  outdoors  delight, 
I  am  the  happiest,  luckiest  creature — 

Having  a  snug  little  home  to  keep  bright  .... 

(Look  at  those  robins,  out  there  in  the  apple  tree, 
Busy  with  feathers,  straws,  pieces  of  string; 

Over  a  last-year's  nest  chattering  happily — 

Wouldn't  you  know?  ,  .  .  Housecleaning  for  spring!) 


An  Easter  Party  for  the  Children 


Elizabeth  Williamson 


IF  you  are  having  an  Easter  party 
for  small  children,  it  is  well  to 
make  your  plans  in  advance. 

Children  want  continuous  action. 
Since  their  interests  flag  quickly,  it 
is  better  to  have  games  that  will  not 
tire  them,  or  last  too  long.  You 
might  divide  tlie  time  into  three 
parts: 

Egg  treasure  hunt  and  a  few  games 
such  as  'Tin  the  Tail  on  the  Lamb." 

Luncheon. 

Dyeing  Easter  eggs. 

Greet  the  children  at  the  door 
with  a  clue  telling  each  child  where 
to  find  his  eggs  or  prizes.  Let  each 
one  draw  a  paper  egg  from  a  basket. 
The  gold  egg  is  the  grand  prize. 
Keep  this  a  secret,  because  your  own 
children  will  not  be  eligible  for  the 
prize,  but  it  will  be  great  fun  for 
them  to  keep  the  secret  with  you. 
If  the  children  are  too  young  to  read, 
you  might  draw  simple  sketches  on 
the  clues  so  they  will  be  able  to  find 
the  prizes. 

Prizes  can  be  washcloths  made  of 
brightly  colored  toweling,  blue,  red, 
or  yellow,  cut  into  shapes  of  ducks, 
bens,  lambs,  and  other  Easter  sym- 


bols. Embroider  the  eyes  and  the 
decorative  designs  in  contrasting 
colors.  Peter  Rabbit  books  or  East- 
er booklets  of  the  colorful,  dime- 
store  variety,  make  welcome  prizes, 
or  bags  of  colored  jelly-beans  may  be 
used. 

The  grand  prize,  which  is  claimed 
by  the  one  who  draws  the  golden 
egg,  is  a  live  white  bunny.  After  the 
children  have  seen  and  admired  the 
bunny,  it  is  suggested  that  it  remain 
outdoors  until  it  is  time  to  leave  the 
party.  It  is  a  good  idea,  also,  to 
have  the  children  put  aside  their 
prizes  until  the  party  is  over. 

It  is  possible  to  decorate  the  table 
very  attractively  and  in  an  inexpen- 
sive way  with  things  which  you  can 
make  yourself.  The  placecards  may 
be  boiled  eggs  with  paper  ears  and 
paper  collars  pasted  on.  Print  the 
child's  name  on  a  strip  of  paper  and 
paste  the  ends  together.  When  this 
is  dry,  set  the  boiled  egg  in  it.  Put 
eyes  and  nose  and  a  few  whiskers 
on  the  egg  with  ink,  and  you  will 
have  a  gay  rabbit  for  a  placecard. 
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For  the  favors  make  little  nests  of 
shredded,  colored  papers  or  cello- 
phane filled  with  candy  eggs.  These 
eggs  can  be  brought  to  the  table 
after  the  luncheon  is  finished. 

Menu 

Any  lamb  dish:  lamb  stew,  lamb  pat 
ties,  lamb  chops,  or  lamb  roast. 

Carrot  salad  in  gelatin  mold. 

Rice  or  baked  potatoes 

Milk 

Peas 

Dessert:  ice  cream  with  cookies  shaped 
like  rabbits,  lambs,  or  ducks. 

After  lunch,  in  the  kitchen,  the 
children  may  enjoy  coloring  Easter 


eggs  under  your  supervision.  The 
eggs  should  be  cooked  the  night  be- 
fore the  party. 

The  children  can  use  their  imagi- 
nation and  make  designs  with  tape, 
stars,  dots,  cut-out  flowers,  and  other 
motifs.  Prepared  designs  can  be 
purchased  at  the  dime  store.  Paste 
them  on  the  eggs  before  the  dyeing 
process.  Some  of  the  stickers  can 
be  left  on,  and  some  are  more  ef- 
fective if  removed.  For  example, 
the  tape  can  be  taken  off,  leaving  a 
contrasting  stripe. 

Tlie  children  will  want  to  take  the 
decorated  eggs  home  to  show  their 
parents. 


Joanna 


Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  4 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her  fam- 
ily, is  left  a  widow  with  four  children  to 
support  and  care  for.  Courageously,  she 
takes  inventory  of  her  resources — a  home, 
poorly  furnished  and  not  paid  for,  and 
$1.19  in  cash.  A  neighbor  gives  her  a 
sack  of  navy  beans  and  Joanna  decides 
to  make  Boston-baked  beans  for  sale.  An- 
other neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  offers  to 
help  with  ideas  and  transportation.  From 
a  slow  and  unpromising  beginning,  they 
build  a  profitable  business. 

THEY  crowded  around  her 
afterwards,  her  neighbors 
and  friends,  to  shake  her 
hand,  and  wish  her  well,  and  to  say 
over  and  over,  *  'Thank  you,  Jo- 
anna." 

They  brought  her  gifts  in  the 
weeks  that  followed— flour,  bread 
pans,  another  kitchen  range.  She 
took  out  the  heater  that  had  been 
in  the  small  front  room  and  replaced 
it  with  the  range.  ''Now  I  can  bake 
twice  as  much,  and  we'll  be  warm 
beside,"  she  said. 

Penny  looked  ruefully  around 
her.  "Now  we  have  two  kitchens 
instead  of  one." 

"I  know.  It  doesn't  look  very 
pretty." 

Penny  smiled.  "Oh,  well,  it 
doesn't  really  matter." 

But  Penny's  patient  acceptance 
of  the  change  hurt  her,  and  the 
fierce  desire  to  give  her  daughter 
beauty  rose  again.  She  lifted  the 
clamoring  Michael  into  her  arms 
and  stared  about  her.  "But  Penny, 
if  it  has  to  be  a  kitchen,  let's  have 
it  a  real  kitchen,  real  kitchens  are 
nice." 


Penny  clapped  her  hands.  "We 
could  have  a  story-book  kitchen. 
Mother,  red  and  white  gingham  cur- 
tains and  geraniums  on  the  sill,  and 
paint  that  old  machine  white  .  .  .  ." 

Joanna  visualized  the  room. 
"We'll  take  up  this  old  rug,  and 
paint  the  floor  and  put  rag  rugs 
about.  How  would  that  be?  And 
I'll  slipcover  the  davenette  with 
some  red  material  and  make  some 
white  cushions,  washable,  of  course." 

Penny  hugged  Joanna  around  the 
waist  until  Joanna  pleaded  for  mer- 
cy. "Oh,  Mother  ....  You're  the 
nicest  mother  in  the  whole  wide 
world." 

Joanna  kissed  Michael's  fat  neck 
to  hide  the  tears.  There  was  some- 
thing about  Penny  that  reached  in- 
to her  like  pain. 

"Get  me  the  tape  measure,  Pen- 
ny, and  let's  find  out  how  much 
material  we  will  need." 

It  took  six  weeks  to  eke  out  the 
money  to  buy  paint  and  material, 
precious  hours  when  she  should  be 
sleeping,  to  paint  the  woodwork 
and  floors  and  sew  the  yards  of  ging- 
ham. 

Penny  and  David  went  to  the 
park,  and  pleaded  with  the  garden- 
ers for  geraniums.  They  brought  the 
plants  home  in  triumph.  The  room 
was  Penny's  pride.  All  her  life  Jo- 
anna would  be  able  to  close  her  eyes 
and  see  her  daughter  tending  the 
geraniums  or  curled  up  on  the  slip- 
covered davenette,  reading  to  the 
younger  children. 

.  Abigail,  helping  Joanna  knead  the 
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raised  dough  into  loaves,  listened  to 
Penny's  clear,  low  voice.  She  shook 
her  head.  ''Isn't  she  the  beatinest! 
Just  listen  to  her.  I  never  heard  a 
child  read  that  good  before." 

"Nothing  but  'S's'  on  her  report 
card,"  Joanna  said  proudly.  "She's 
going  to  be  somebody,  just  v^ait  and 
see." 

"So  is  her  mother,"  said  Abigail 
smartlv.  "I  never  did  see  the  likes 
of  the  way  you've  run  up  this  busi- 
ness. How  much  was  it  last 
month?" 

Joanna  laughed.  "I  keep  track  by 
my  tithing  receipts.  Just  a  min- 
ute." She  brought  the  box  out  of 
the  cupboard  and  opened  it. 
"Twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars." 

Abigail  held  up  floured  hands. 
"Land  sakes  o'Goshen!" 

"But  the  month  before  that  it 
was  only  fifty  dollars.  Believe  me, 
I  was  right  scared  .  .  .  ."  She  patted 
the  last  loaf  deftly  in  place.  "But 
this  month  I  have  so  many  orders  I 
can't  possibly  fill  them  myself.  Will 
you  come  and  help  me,  Abigail?  Be 
my  full-time  helper?" 

"Good  heavens!  child!  I  couldn't 
do  that.  Henry  would  have  a  fit." 
She  went  to  the  kitchen  to  wash  her 
hands.  "It  would  mean  going  off 
relief,  and  you  know  Henry  hates 
change." 

Joanna  handed  her  a  towel.  "But 
I'm  sure  it  will  be  steady.  People 
are  asking  me  to  cook  for  their  par- 
ties and  they  want  pastries  for  their 
dinners.  It  will  be  our  business, 
Abigail.    Partners." 

Abigail  shook  her  beautiful  silver 
head.  "Henr\'  won't  like  it.  But 
I'll  do  it."  She  nodded  vigorously, 
"If  you  can  take  the  chances  you've 


been  takin',  I  guess  I  can,  too.  Be- 
sides, you  make  it  look  interestin', 
this  not  knowin'  whether  you're  go- 
ing to  eat  or  not." 

Joanna  laughed.  "But  I  know 
we're  going  to  eat." 

Abigail's  sniff  was  unmistakably 
skeptical.    "How?" 

Joanna  crossed  her  big  hands  on 
her  breast.     "In  here.    Promises." 

Abigail  poured  beans  into  the 
huge  pan.  "Wish  I  had  somethin' 
like  that  inside  o'  me.  But  I'll  be 
your  partner,  not  full,  forty-sixty  is 
good  enough  for  me.  You  thought 
of  it,  and  you're  the  one  that's  been 
makin'  it  grow.  Henry  .  .  .  ."  she 
sighed,  "...  well,  he'll  just  have 
to  get  used  to  being  a  capitalist." 


*  *  *  * 


TOANNA  marked  the  years  by 
^  such  special  things  as  that,  being 
able  to  have  Abigail  help  her  all  day 
long,  by  being  able  to  hire  the  pro- 
testing Henry  to  drive  an  ancient 
deliver}^  truck  Joanna  bought,  and 
by  Penny's  fourteenth  birthday. 

It  was  to  be  an  event,  this  four- 
teenth birthday.  Joanna  planned  a 
party.  They  sat  around  the  kitchen 
table  after  dinner,  going  over  the 
details.  The  children's  faces  were 
ecstatic.  Joanna's  heart  smote  her. 
They  should  have  had  more  of  the 
good  things  ....  like  this  party. 

Penny's  face  was  shining.  "I  wish 
I  could  ask  the  whole  home  room. 
But  I'll  have  Connie  ....  Oh, 
Mother,  she's  clever.  She  is  the 
smartest  girl  in  the  whole  school 
and  her  clothes  are  just  beautiful 
....  Wait  until  you  see." 

Joanna  smacked  Michael's  hand 
away  from  the  cookie  jar.  "You've 
had  ten.  That's  more  than  enough 
for  awhile." 
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She  turned  back  to  Penny's  radi-  was  beginning  to  look  square  and 

ant  face.    Delight  pierced  her.  Pen-  firm,  and  his  mouth  had  a  straight 

ny  was  beautiful.     Her  small  face  determined  line.    He  hated  it  when 

was  delicately  formed,  the  dark  eyes  Joanna  was  forced  to  carry  heavy 

soft  and  dream-filled.  When  Joanna  loads,    and    took    them    from    her 

thought    of    the    ingredients    that  when  he  was  home,  muttering  sav- 

made  her  child,  she  thought  not  of  agely  under  his  breath, 

flesh  and  bone,  but  of  scraps  of  poet-  'This  is  Penny's  party,"  Joanna 

ry,    captured    spring   days,    remem-  told  David.     "It's  got  to  be  right, 

bered  songs,  haunting  bits  of  beauty  Everything  has  to  be  perfect." 

that  Penny  gathered  and  brought  David's  mouth  set  in  that  new, 

home  for  Joanna's  and  her  own  de-  queer  way.     ''But  Mom,  some  of 

light,  as  another  might  gather  bright  those  girls  are  .  .  .  are  terrible.  .  .  . 

stones,  or  another,  stamps.  They'll  think  a  little  home  party  is 

"Who  else  will  you  ask  besides  corny.  .  .  .  They're  used  to  a  ...  a 

this  wonderful  Connie?"  lot." 

Penny  counted  them  on  her  fing-  Penny's    laughter    mocked    him. 

ers,  ".  .  .  Ruth  and  Evelyn,  she's  "Oh,  don't  listen  to  him,  Mother, 

the  red-headed  one,  and  Cora  and  He's  just  bitter.    He  used  to  be  in 

Sally  ....  Sally's  brother  is  the  one  love  with  Connie." 

who  is  always  trying  to  kiss  us."  Joanna  stared  sharply  at  her  son. 

Joanna  bit  back  her  chuckle.  She  His  face  turned  a  painful  red.     "I 

leaned  her  chin  on  her  palms,  revel-  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  .  .  .  unless 

ing  in  this  little  moment  of  peace  I  had  a  car." 

and  rest  and  companionship  with  #  ^sc  «  # 

her  children.     "We'll  have  a  Hal-  tqaNNA    repainted    the    living- 

thr'nd^oHh  "mo'ntr  W^'u't  k  '°°'"    ^°°'-     ^^'   ?"?""''    *" 

,,        ,     ^    J  ^  "^r"    *  M     ^  .    ?  ^  walls,  herself,  in  a  gay  peasant  pat- 

the  plants  down  from  the  wmdow  .           cu         j               -i, 

•n   ^    J       ^             1  •       1^1          .  tern.    She  made  new  emgham  cur- 

sills  and  put    pumpkms    there    m-  .  •            j         i     i    .^r     t 

i.    J      xz                   11-11       ^  tains    and    washed    the    slipcovers, 

stead.     You   can   make  black   cats  ci,            j                     •         •  j  • 

to  decorate  the  walls."  f^  P^    °'"  '"^g^'^'n^,  judging, 

^    . ,      .        ,   ,              ,  .     .  discardmg  recipes. 

David  grinned  down  at  his  sister.  ^^.     -^  ^^^^^^^  -^  ^.           .Land 

rmV-T'l^^J'"'''  ''''^  ^f  ""^^  sakes  o'Goshen!     Anybody'd  think 

....  1 11  hide  by  the  gate  ....  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^  Archbishop  of 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing.  Mother,  Canterbury  for  dinner." 

make  him  promise "  Joanna  giggled  but  did  not  look 

Joanna  looked  at  her  son.     He  up  from  her  magazine.  "This  sounds 

didn't  look  at  all  like  big  David,  nor  good,   ice-cream   cones  on   the  top 

act  like  him  either  ....  Even  the  of  cupcakes   .  .  .  you  put  currant 

laughter  was  beginning  to  leave  his  eyes   and    noses   on    the   cupcakes, 

brown  eyes,  except  in  moments  like  They'd  look  just  like  little  witches 

this,  when  he  teased  Penny  or  the  .  .  .  apples  decorated  like  jack-o'- 

ten-year-old    Sally,   by   stealing  her  lanterns." 

dolls  or  mocking  her  adoration  for  Abigail   sat  heavily  on   the   dav- 

some  current  movie  star.    His  chin  enette  and  fanned  her  flushed  face 
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with  her  apron.  "A  lot  of  work. 
Remember,  you  promised  to  make 
all  those  rolls  and  cakes  for  that 
banquet  on  the  day  of  Penny's 
party." 

'1  can  manage  both." 

''Joanna,  you  need  a  rest,  not 
more  work.    You  look  terrible." 

Joanna  put  the  magazine  aside 
and  looked  at  her  hands.  "I  know. 
Aren't  they  a  sight!"  She  rose  and 
went  to  the  mirror  that  hung  above 
the  sink. 

Abigail  followed  her.  'Tou  don't 
take  care  of  yourself.  No  rest.  No 
creams."  She  patted  her  own  soft 
cheeks.  'That's  one  thing  I've  nev- 
er forgotten.  Every  night  I  .  .  .  ." 

But  Joanna  was  not  listening. 
She  leaned  forward  staring  at  the 
stranger  in  the  glass.  She  was  very 
thin,  her  cheeks  hollow  under  the 
high  bones.  Her  eyes  looked  very 
large  and  deeply  blue,  but  it  was 
around  her  mouth  that  the  years 
showed  mostly,  the  years  of  tighten- 
ing her  lips  for  the  daily  struggle. 
Those  years  had  thinned  her  mouth 
and  etched  lines  at  the  corners.  Her 
brown  hair  was  drawn  back  in  a  roll 
on  the  nape  of  her  neck.  Joanna 
laughed,  and  the  reflection  showed 
fleetingly  as  a  sliver  of  light,  the 
lost  brightness  of  her  youth.  She 
looked  down  on  her  hands  leaning 
on  the  sink  board.  They  were 
brown  and  scarred  and  rough. 

"You  could  be  right  handsome," 
Abigail  said  softly,  "if  you'd  take 
things  a  little  easier,  take  care 
o'yourself." 

"I  haven't  time  yet  .  .  .  ." 

"But  you  can't  go  on  alone  like 
this  ....  Years  are  running  away 
from  you." 

Joanna   turned   briskly   from   the 


mirror.  "I'd  never  find  anybody 
like  my  David.  Besides,  I  have  no 
time  for  any  man."  She  stared 
over  Abigail's  head.  "The  only 
dream  I  have  is  of  going  to  Cali- 
fornia some  day,  taking  Penny  and 
the  rest  of  them.  I  want  to  look 
at  the  sea.  .  .  .  I've  had  a  hunger  for 
it  all  my  life,  landsmen's  hunger.  I 
want  to  see  those  palms  I've  been 
hearing  about  and  I  want  to  lie  on 
those  beaches  and  rest.  Someday 
I'll  do  that."  She  looked  at  the 
clock.  "Good  heavens!  Abigail! 
We'd  better  pitch  in  or  we'll  never 
be  through  with  this  night's  work. 
I  want  to  cut  out  those  jack-o'-lant- 
erns for  the  party  tomorrow." 

.  "Humph!     A    lot  of    work   for 
mighty  small  fry." 

"But  Penny's  getting  the  worst 
of  it  all.  That's  why  this  party  has 
to  be  right." 

"The  worst  of  what?" 

Joanna  leaned  against  the  sink. 
"By  the  time  the  others  are  grown, 
Sally,  Michael  .  .  .  David  even,  I'll 
really  be  set.  They'll  have  the  good 
times,  the  good  clothes.  Penny's 
the  one  that's  doing  without,  and 
she's  helping  me  like  a  grown  wom- 
an, an'  she's  only  fourteen." 

Abigail  got  the  pan  of  apples  from 
the  back  porch.  "Pies  first?  All 
right.  Don't  worry  about  the  party, 
Joanna.    Don't  worry." 

"I'm  not." 

"You're  worried  as  a  settin'  hen. 
Remind  me  to  bring  over  some  of 
my  special  face  cream.  Every  night 
I  pat  it  on  an'  it's  just  done  wonders 
for  my  skin,  why  I  says  to  Henry,  I 
says.  .  .  ." 

JOANNA  piled  the  family's  gifts 
^  to  Penny  on  her  breakfast  plate. 
She  hurried  about  the  kitchen,  mak- 
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ing  hot  cakes  and  squeezing  orange 
juice.  It  was  strange  .  .  .  she'd 
never  worried  before  over  whether 
or  not  Penny  would  Hke  anything 
she  bought,  but  today  she  watched, 
breath  held,  to  see  how  Penny 
would  like  the  yellow  sweater  she 
had  chosen. 

Penny  lifted  the  yellow  wool  to 
her  shoulders  and  danced  over  to 
the  mirror.  "Oh,  Mother,  you're 
wonderful!  How  did  you  know 
I  wanted  a  new  sweater  and  skirt 
.  .  .  and  yellow,  my  favorite  color?" 

"Well,  I  thought  you  looked  right 
pretty  in  it." 

Penny  turned  slowly  around. 
"Pretty?    Mother,  am  I  really?" 

Joanna  said  softly,  "I  guess  every 
girl  in  the  world  asks  that  question 
when  she's  your  age.  Yes,  Penny, 
you  are." 

Penny  went  in  for  a  last  look  at 
the  living  room.  "It  looks  just 
adorable.  We'll  light  the  jack-o'- 
lantcrns  just  the  minute  we  get 
home.  It  will  be  dark  then.  Oh, 
I  can  hardly  wait  to  have  you  meet 
Connie.  She's  going  to  wear  her 
new  velvet  dress.  She  told  me  about 
it,  and  it  sounds  like  a  dream." 

After  the  children  had  gone,  Jo- 
anna went  to  work  with  a  furious 
intensity.  The  little  house  shone. 
The  fragrance  from  baking  cookies 


and  cake  poured  out  upon  the  au- 
tumn air.  Joanna  worked  alone, 
Abigail's  presence  made  her  nerv- 
ous. 

She  put  on  her  best  black  dress 
at  three-thirty,  and  remembered  to 
put  lipstick  on  her  pale  mouth.  She 
went  to  the  front  windows.  Abigail 
was  supposed  to  invite  Michael  and 
Sally  for  dinner.  David  was  going 
to  a  movie.  Joanna  wondered  at 
the  thick  pounding  in  her  throat. 
She  saw  them  coming  down  the 
street.  Penny  in  the  center,  the 
other  girls  crowding  around  her. 
The  girl  on  the  right  had  smooth 
yellow  hair  under  a  tiny  fur  beret. 
She  wore  a  smart  blue  coat  with  a 
collar  that  matched  her  hat.  That 
must  be  Connie.  Joanna  watched 
the  girl's  face  when  she  saw  Penny's 
house.  She  saw  the  delicate  brows 
raise,  and  the  gentian  eyes  slide  to 
the  girls  around  her.  "Is  this  yours?" 

Joanna  watched  Penny's  eyes 
move  serenely  to  the  front  door. 
"Yes,  and  there's  Mother.  Come 
on,  everybody,  let's  hurry." 

Connie  held  back  for  a  moment, 
and  like  a  band  of  muddled  sheep, 
the  others  were  stemmed.  Penny 
ran  ahead  of  them  and  waited  im- 
patiently on  the  porch.  "Hurry! 
Hurry!" 

(To  be  continued) 
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Julene  J.  Gushing 

I  have  seen  the  snnsct  tint  at  dawning, 
And  heard  tlie  twilight  songs  the  warblers  sing, 
I  have  felt  the  pride  of  trees'  first  leafing. 
And  in  an  April  wind  have  tasted  spring. 

I  have  known  the  peace  of  rain's  soft  falling. 

And  from  the  wet,  sweet  grass,,  breathed  earth's  perfume, 

And  in  my  garden  there  was  heaven  waiting, 

Today  I  found  an  Easter-lily  bloom! 
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Margaret  C.  Pickeiingj  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 

SOCIALS,  BAZAARS,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Florence  Mailer 

AUSTRALIAN  MISSION,  PERTH  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR, 

September  24,  1948 

First  Counselor  Florence  Mailer  is  shown  at  one  of  the  booths  prepared  for  this 
unusual  and  very  beautiful  exhibit.  Included  in  the  displays  were  dolls,  sea-grass  baskets, 
stools,  children's  wear,  crochet  work,  hand  embroidery,  and  many  novelties,  including 
toy  animals.  Particularly  useful,  as  well  as  beautiful,  were  the  colorful  aprons  and 
tablecloths. 

This  active  branch,  "the  most  isolated  in  the  world"  (According  to  Sister  Mailer), 
is  very  devoted  to  all  phases  of  Relief  Society  work.  The  Perth  Branch  was  the  first  in  the 
Australian  Mission  to  complete  its  Building  Fund  quota,  which  was  raised  through 
personal  donations  and  a  most  successful  concert.  Many  of  the  Perth  sisters  travel  long 
distances  to  attend  their  meetings  and  find  much  satisfaction  in  Relief  Society  work  to 
reward  their  efforts. 

Sister  L.  Macmillan  is  president  of  the  Perth  Branch  Relief  Society  and  Sister  H. 
Glass  is  second  counselor. 

Blanche  K.  Richmond  is  president  of  the  Australian  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Grace  McPeak 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MISSION,  SANTA  ROSA  BRANCH   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  OFFICERS,  November  8,  1948 

Left  to  right:  President  Agnes  Gross;  First  Counselor  Mary  S.  Sanders;  Second 
Counselor  Ada  M.  Wilson;  Secretary-Treasurer  Grace  McPeak.  These  officers  have 
recently  been  released  and  new  ones  appointed. 

Mary  S.  Ellsworth  is  president  of  the  Northern  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Clare  K.  Claridge 

MOUNT  GRAHAM  STAKE,  LORDSBURG  (NEW  MEXICO)  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  CONFERENCE,  November  7,  1948 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Margaret  B.  Speer;  First  Counselor  Edith  B.  Bradberry;  Elva 
B.  Hatch  of  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Ruth  B.  Barnes;  Orpha  B.  Nally;  Leta  B.  Harwood;  Lu- 
cille B.  Bailey. 

A  special  feature  of  this  conference  was  the  honoring  of  Sister  Edith  B.  Brad- 
berry,  an  outstanding  RcHef  Society  officer  and  a  well-loved  member  of  the  community, 
and  the  mother  of  six  daughters  who  helped  to  furnish  music  for  the  conference. 

Erma  M,  Stewart  is  president  of  Mount  Graham  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Vera  H,  Mayhew 

BERKELEY  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  EAST  RICHMOND  WARD  CHRISTMAS 

PARTY,  December  21,  1948 

This  party  was  a  particularly  happy  and  well-planned  occasion,  with  appropriate 
seasonal  decorations,  refreshments,  and  a  Christmas  program.     Officers  of  East  Rich- 
mond Ward  Relief  Society  are:   President  Candus  NlcDaniel;  First  Counselor  Delia 
Chester;  Second  Counselor  Ruth  Yancy;  Secretary  Beatrice  Brough. 
Vera  H.  Mayhew  is  president  of  Berkeley  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by   Nadine   brown 

NEBO  STAKE   (UTAH),  PAYSON  THIRD  WARD  SINGING  MOTHERS 
ASSEMBLED    AT   THEIR    CHRISTMAS    CANTATA,    December    1948 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Pamela  Huber;  Nellie  Bannister;  Second  Coun- 
selor Fern  Williams;  President  Isabelle  Millett;  First  Counselor  Ida  Reece. 

Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Helen  Cowan;  Vida  Moore;  Pearl  Blain;  Dolly 
Simpions;  Elda  Day;  May  Bishop. 

•Third  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Sarah  Tanner;  Ann  Wilson;  Naomi  Tew;  Hazel 
Baird;  Elma  Peck;  Iva  Chase;  Delia  King. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Iris  Amos;  Hazel  Manwill;  Elsie  Eckersley,  or- 
ganist; Ramona  Smith,  pianist;  Ruth  Walton;  Julene  Pans;  Zenda  Jones. 

This  chorus  has  presented  three  Christmas  cantatas  and  two  Easter  cantatas,  and, 
in  addition,  they  have  served  the  community  and  the  ward  in  many  meetings,  enter- 
tainments, and  on  other  occasions. 

Nadine  Brown  is  president  of  Nebo  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alligee  L.  Anderson 

JUAB   STAKE    (UTAH),  NEPIII    FIRST   WARD   RELIEF   SOCIETY   BAZAAR 

December  9,  1949 

Left  to  right:  work  committee  members,  Ruby  Cox,  Ireta  Park,  and  Ruth  Wells; 
work  meeting  leader  Elnora  Foote;  assistant  Secretary-Treasurer  Lucille  Lunt;  First 
Counselor  Pearl  Jenkins;  President  Alligee  L.  Anderson;  Second  Counselor  Kate  Ilaynes; 
Secretary-Treasurer  Mayme  Kendall. 

The  photograph  shows  only  part  of  the  many  beautiful  aprons,  quilts,  rugs,  and 
many  other  articles  which  were  very  carefully  made  for  this  bazaar,  one  of  the  most 
successful  ever  held  in  the  ward. 

Lua  L,  Stephenson  is  president  of  Juab  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Josephine  S.  Bird 

UTAH  STAKE,  PROVO  SIXTH  WARD  CELEBRATES  A  CENTURY  OF 
SETTLEMENT  IN  UTAH  VALLEY 

Ten  Former  Relief  Society  Presidents  Wearing  Authentic  Pioneer  Costumes. 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Phoebe  Smoot;  Inez  Menlove;  Frances  Callahan;  Eliza  C. 
Nelson. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Violet  Stevens;  Martha  Brimhall;  Marion  Johnson;  Fay 
Loveless;  Rosalind  Oakley;  Priscilla  Jensen. 

Sister  Nelson  was  the  first  president  in  this  group  and  Sister  Brimhall  the  most 
recent  past  president.    Zola  Sandgren  is  now  the  ward  Relief  Society  president. 

Josephine  S.  Bird  is  president  of  Utah  Stake  Rehef  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ellen  C.  Toombs 

NORTH   BOX   ELDER   STAKE    (UTAH),    BRIGHAM   CITY   THIRD    WARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS  ASSEMBLED  AT  A  SOCIAL,  July  13,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Secretary  Ellen  C.  Toombs;  President  Rose  Young;  Second  Counselor 
Mildred  Rasmussen;  First  Counselor  Laura  E.  Zundel. 

Lucille  L.  Wight  is  president  of  North  Box  Elder  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted   by   Hilda   H.    Bringhurst 

ZION  PARK  STAKE  (UTAH)  PRESENTS  PLAY  'THE  BRIDE'S  INVITATION" 

Annual  Fall  Convention  1948 

In  the  photograph  the  mother,  at  the  right,  represents  the  Relief  Society  organiza- 
tion. She  is  telhng  her  daughter,  the  bride,  who  represents  all  young  women,  the 
values  of  Relief  Society  and  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  As  various  phases  of  the 
program  were  discussed  by  the  mother,  the  pages  of  the  Magazine  opened  to  reveal 
these  activities.  About  sixty-five  people  participated  in  the  play  which  was  written  by 
Elda  N.  Jepson  of  Hurricane.  The  poems,  and  the  songs,  which  were  sung  by  the 
Singing  Mothers,  including  the  music,  were  all  composed  by  members  of  Zion  Park 
Stake: 

"The  Bride's  Invitation"  Elda  N.  Jepson 

"A  Tribute  to  the  Visiting  Teacher"  Roma  W.  Stout 

"Joy  of  Living words  by  Partha  Jackson  and  music  by  Dixie  Harrison 

"Song  of  Praise" words  by  Camilla  Judd  and  music  by  Mildred  Sanders 

In  the  above  photograph  the  mother  is  represented  by  Josephine  Sandburg,  and 
the  bride  by  Mary  Helen  Tweedie. 

Hilda  H.  Bringhurst  is  president  of  Zion  Park  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Luhi  P.  Child 


WESTERN  STATES  MISSION 

Grand  Junction  (Colorado)  Relief  Society 

Officers    and   Magazine    Representative 

Seated:  Arva  Algood,  Magazine  repre- 
sentative. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  President  Laura 
Barlow;  Secretary  Melba  Larsen;  Counsel- 
ors Mary  Cunningham  and  Estelle  Or- 
chard. 

Sister  Algood  writes:  "While  my  hus- 
band spent  eleven  days  hunting  deer,  I 
spent  that  time  hunting  subscriptions  to 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  I  sold 
some  to  men  and  found  a  number  of 
them  who  were  very  much  interested  in 
it."  As  a  result  of  her  devoted  "follow- 
up"  work,  Sister  Algood  has  secured  116 
subscriptions  in  a  branch  with  a  member- 
ship of  sixty-seven. 

Lula  P.  Child  is  president  of  the  West- 
ern States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Margaret  M.  Peterson 

NORWEGIAN    MISSION,    STAVANGER    BRANCH    RELIEF 

SOCIETY  OFFICERS 


Seated,  left  to  right:  President  Aagot  Wersland  and  missionary  Laura  L.  Christen - 


sen. 


Standing,  left  to  right:  Borgny  Reiersen;  Saletta  Reiersen;  Gunhild  Reiersen;  Sec- 
ond Counselor  Ahce  Fjeld;  Gudrun  Dagsland;  Bertha  Kloogh. 

Margaret  M.  Peterson,  President,  Norwegian  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  the 
activities  of  this  branch:  "These  sisters  recently  made  their  first  quilt  from  pieces  ob- 
tained from  the  city  woolen  mills.  Both  sides  were  pieced,  as  lining  is  not  available. 
The  officers  and  visiting  teachers  have  remodeled  old  and  sewed  new  suits  and  dresses. 
They  have  also  been  instructed  in  making  wood  fiber  flowers  for  hat  trimmings.  They 
now  desire  a  course  in  American  cooking.  Sister  Christensen  is  enjoying  instructing 
them." 

Margaret  M.  Peterson  is  president  of  the  Norwegian  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Luise  Petersen 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  ST.  PAUL   (MINNESOTA)    BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR,  November  1948 

Seated,  left  to  right:  President  Luise  Petersen;  First  Counselor  Laura  Koutz;  Sec- 
ond Counselor  Jeanette  Jesse;  Secretary  Bertha  Stewart. 

Note  the  beautifully  designed  quilts  in  the  background  and  the  plain  and  fancy 
aprons.  Embroidered  pillowcases,  crocheted  hot  pads,  toys,  tea  towels,  guest  towels, 
and  many  other  well-made  articles  were  displayed,  making  an  unusually  successful 
bazaar. 

Laura  M.  Hawkes  is  president  of  the  North  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Nina  Callister 

EMIGRATION  STAKE   (UTAH),  STADIUM  VILLAGE  SINGING  MOTHERS 

PRESENT    MANY    PROGRAMS    THROUGHOUT    THE 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  REGION 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Chorister  Nina  Callister;  organist  Irene  Bartschi; 
chorus  president  Alene  Schofield;  secretary  Lois  Livingston;  vice-president  Katherine 
Bradford;  Iris  Heap;  Carol  Bitner. 

Second  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Virginia  Ivins;  Jane  Lee;  Margaret  Talbot;  Beth 
Taylor;  Shirley  Howarth;  Fern  Wilson;  Verna  Mae  Burnett;  Dana  Woodbury. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Evelyn  Lawrence;  Delsa  Anderson;  Marjoric 
Holman;  Margaret  Richards;  LaReah  Toronto;  Jeanne  Olson. 
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These  young  women,  whose  ages  range  from  twenty  to  thirty-one,  are  wives  of 
veterans  attending  the  University  of  Utah.  They  are  all  mothers,  with  one  to  three 
children.  Sister  CalHster,  in  reporting  the  activities  of  this  ambitious  group,  says: 
"In  many  places  the  young  mothers  drop  out  of  Church  activity  because  of  overwork 
with  the  new  child,  but  the  Stadium  Village  mothers  care  well  for  their  children  and 
daddy  takes  over  after  classes  on  the  night  when  mamma  is  'singing  out.'  The  chorus 
meets  weekly  in  the  village  at  the  home  of  Margaret  Richards."  Mildred  Dyer,  not  in 
the  picture,  is  the  president  of  this  Relief  Society. 

Winniefred  Manwaring  is  president  of  Emigration  Stake  Relief  Society. 


ibigntii'Seventh   Ujirthdaii 

Nan  S.  Richardson 

This  is  my  birthday,  without  consideration — 

I'm  eighty-seven  years,  no  exaggeration; 

I  don't  feel  very  old,  optimistic  observation, 

I  don't  feel  very  young,  this  needs  some  explanation. 

But  I'm  happy,  looking  forward  with  great  anticipation 

For  better  days  to  come  in  this  last  dispensation. 


Thunderstorm 


(Continued  from  page  238) 

lyfYRA  stopped  suddenly,  all  the 
bitterness  and  anger  gone. 
And  she  was  sick  with  realization 
of  what  had  happened. 

She  saw  Bob  swallow.  He  said 
quietly,  *'We  sounded  just  like  the 
Hendersons." 

Myra  pushed  open  the  front 
screen  and  ran  down  the  steps.  She 
heard  the  door  slam,  Bob's  voice, 
*'Myra!"  He  was  running,  and  he 
musn't  run!  By  the  Henderson's 
fence  she  swung  around  to  face  him. 
She  heard  a  voice  say  affectionately, 
'There.  Here's  a  cushion  for  your 
back,  Nonnie." 

"Thanks,  dear." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  were 
sitting  close  together  in  the  lawn 
swing,  so  close  Myra  could  have 
reached  her  hand  through  the  feath- 
ery shrubbery  and  touched  them. 
They  were  drinking  lemonade. 

Bob    reached    Myra.     He    said, 


''Honey—"  And  then  stopped,  fas- 
cinated, too,  by  this  new  picture  of 
the  Hendersons. 

Myra  saw  Mr.  Henderson  pat 
Mrs.  Henderson's  hand.  "Mighty 
cooling  lemonade,  Nonnie." 

Nonnie  Henderson  looked  up  at 
him,  a  twinkle  in  her  brown  eyes. 
"Not  near  as  cooling  as  that  hose 
would  have  been  this  morning,  if 
you  hadn't  moved!" 

"Would  you  a'squirted  on  me? 
Really?" 

"I  sure  would  of,  if  you  hadn't 
moved." 

The  old  man  chuckled.  "You 
noticed  I  moved  quick." 

Nonnie  Henderson  bent  over  and 
kissed  him  gently  on  the  cheek,  and 
the  lawn  swing  swung  contentedly 
back  and  forth. 

Myra  felt  Bob  take  hold  of  her 
arm,  pilot  her  up  the  street.  "What 
do  you  know!"  he  whispered.  "Their 
quarrels  don't  mean  anything.  They 
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are  just  thunderstorms  to  clear  the 
air.  You  can  see  they  are  nuts  about 
each  other." 

''Oh,  Bob,  I  was  going  to  be  so 
noble." 

''Sure.  Me,  too.  Noble  Bob,  a 
hero  to  the  end  with  never  a  gripe, 
never  a  cross  word  to  the  little  wom- 
an. But  people  aren't  noble,  honey. 
They're  just  poor  humans  bristling 
with  annoying  habits." 

"I  didn't  really  mean  it,  about  get- 
ting a  job." 

"Why  not,  honey?  That  is,  for 
awhile.  I  think  that's  what  you 
need.  Maybe  for  just  half  a  day. 
You  could  bring  the  groceries  home 
and  I  could  fool  around  in  the  kitch- 
en fixing  meals." 

Yes,  alone  in  the  kitchen.  Bob 
could  manage  very  well.  "I'd  never 
leave  you  alone!" 

"Okay,  so  I'd  be  alone  a  half  day, 
so  what?  I'd  have  enough  to 
keep  me  busy— looking  after  my  ca- 
naries." 

"Your  canaries!" 

"Yeah.  I'm  going  to  raise  ca- 
naries to  sell.  Fellow  in  the  hos- 
pital gave  me  those  magazines  and 
I've  been  studying  up  on  them,  try- 
ing to  decide." 


Myra  went  on  a  mental  tour  of 
their  small  house.  "You  could 
have  them  in  the  basement." 

"Basement!"  Bob  said  indignant- 
ly. "Basement'd  be  too  damp.  The 
glassed-in  porch  would  be  just  the 
ticket.  Even  temperature.  Lots  of 
sunshine." 

Myra's  mind  tried  dizzily  to  ad- 
just to  the  future  and  a  front  room 
full  of  warbling  canaries.  "Th-that's 
a  grand  idea.  Is  there  money  in  it, 
Bob?" 

"You  bet!"  Bob's  voice  was  en- 
thusiastic for  the  first  time  in 
months.  "This  fellow  w^as  telling 
me,  over  a  period  of  time,  his  broth- 
er made  enough  money  to  pay  for 
his  home.    I  figure  .  .  .  ." 

"Enough—"  the  words  came  out 
thick,  "enough  to  someday  afford  a 
baby?" 

Bob  pulled  her  hand  through  his 
arm  and  patted  it.  "You  bet. 
Darned  soon!  That's  why  I  said 
work  at  the  book  shop,  but  only  for 
a  little  while.  Until  I  get  this  ca- 
nary business  going.    Okay?" 

Myra's  small  world  righted  itself 
and  began  to  turn,  crazily,  stormily, 
but  happily.  "Okay,  Bob,"  she 
echoed. 


Through  the  Darkness 


(Continued  horn  page  244) 
profile,  and  she  saw  the  tears  glisten- 
ing on  his  lashes;  and  his  lips  were 
moving  silently.  Instinctively,  she 
knew  they  were  saying  a  prayer. 
And  she  had  thought  he  didn't  caie 
enough! 

A  deep  peace  crept  over  her.  And 
a  new  strength,  a  strength  of  faith 
and  hope,  one  that  she  had  lost  for 
awhile,  but  which  Larry  had  carried 


through  the  darkness.  She  turned 
and  walked  noiselessly  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  at  the  bright 
autumn  day.  Wet  branches  shook 
their  dripping  leaves  gently. 

"Becky!"  She  felt  Larry's  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  "You  were  gone 
so  bright  and  early.  I  didn't  even 
hear  you.    When  did  you  get  up?" 

She  turned  and  smiled  up  at  him. 
"Oh,  I  got  up  when  it  was  still  darL" 


THROUGH  THE  DARKNESS 


m 


she  said  brightly.  "But  look,  Larry, 
isn't  it  a  lovely  day?" 

He  looked  at  her  quickly  and  a 
broad  grin  spread  over  his  face. 
"Uh-huh,"  he  said  and  squeezed  her 
shoulders  in  his  arms.  ''Maybe  it's 
nice  enough  we  could  even  go  danc- 
ing tonight.    Do  you  think?" 

''Maybe/'  she  said  and  slipped 
her  arm  through  his. 


The  Boy  There 

{Continued  horn  page  228) 
forty  had  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
bank  on  either  side  and  threatened 
to   spill   over.     But   Pa  had   only 
laughed  at  that. 

He  w^anted  to  stop  working  and 
go  back  to  the  house.  It  would  be 
easy  to  find  excuses  for  coming  in. 
He  could  go  to  the  attic  room  and 
he  would  be  safe. 

He  thought  of  his  father,  and  it 
was  like  the  pressure  of  a  steadying 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  took  a 
firmer  grip  on  the  shovel  handle. 
He  began  working  quickly  as  though 
there  was  no  fear  in  him.  He  kept 
reminding  himself  of  the  look  there 
would  be  in  Pa's  eyes  if  he  should 
know  his  son  had  quit,  left  a  job  un- 
finished. 

Feverishly  he  worked  for  what 
seemed  a  long  time,  never  once 
looking  to  the  east  nor  at  the  dark 
sky  above  him.  He  kept  saying, 
"I've  got  to  get  this  done.  It's  my 
job." 

The  moisture  in  the  air  had 
changed  to  actual  rain  now.  He 
felt  the  drops,  large  and  cool,  against 
his  forehead,  on  his  bare  arms, 
through  his  shirt  that  was  already 
clinging  to  his  small  body.     The 
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darkness  around  him  was  suddenly 
streaked  by  lightning  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  crash  of  thunder  which 
seemed  to  split  the  sky  open. 

There  was  another  rumble  in  the 
distance.  For  a  moment  he  thought 
it  was  thunder,  but  there  was  no 
lightning  now  and,  instead  of  rumb- 
ling to  silence,  the  roar  seemed  to 
grow  louder  and  louder,  seemed  to 
come  closer.  The  smell  in  the  air 
was  of  mud  and  weeds  and  of  water 
rushing  forward,  gathering  speed 
and  horrible  power. 

lie  wondered  briefly  about  the 
Jones  family.  Then,  instinct,  that 
neither  reasoned  nor  was  afraid  of 
consequences,  made  him  throw  the 
shovel  to  the  ground  and  start  run- 
ning, instinct  that  was  life  itself 
running  for  safety,  not  toward  the 
Jones  house  but  toward  the  side  of 
the  valley  where  his  father's  and 
mother's  house  stood  for  everything 
that  was  safe  and  sure. 

The  lightning  flashed  oftener  now 
and  the  thunder  almost  shut  out 
that  other  steady,  awful  roar.  He 
must  go  faster,  faster  .  .  .  faster.  If 
his  Pa  were  only  here  he  would  not 
be  afraid.  He  would  put  him  on 
his  shoulder  and  in  a  few,  long 
strides  they  would  be  on  the  slope; 
they  would  be  on  top  of  the  hill 
looking  down  upon  this  terror  in- 
stead of  being  a  part  of  it. 

His  breath  seemed  to  be  dragging 
the  life  out  of  him,  each  breath 
came  harder,  making  his  side  and 
his  shoulder  hurt,  making  his  thin 
legs  tremble  beneath  him  and  his 
heart  pound.  He  couldn't  go  very 
much  farther  but  he  must  .  .  .  must 
.  .  .  must.  He  could  see  the  water 
now  like  some  great  animal  in  the 


THE  BOY  THERE 

distance  moving  toward  him,  belch- 
ing foam  and  sHme  and  death. 

He  thought,  briefly,  if  I  he  down 
with  my  face  to  the  ground  it  will 
all  be  over  in  a  hurry.  It  won't  hurt 
much.  Then  he  looked  up.  He  saw 
something  like  the  face  of  God.  He 
saw  his  father  and  Tip  on  the  up- 
land, coming  toward  him.  His  fa- 
ther was  calling  loudly,  ''Hurry,  boy, 
hurry/" 

OE  saw  Tip  leaping  and  barking 
like  one  possessed;  he  thought 
he  saw  the  look  in  Pa's  face,  and 
suddenly  he  became  as  light  as  the 
thistle  he  had  often  held  in  his 
hand  for  the  wind  to  whisk  away. 
His  feet  that  had  dragged  before 
were  winged  things,  carrying  him 
forward,  until  his  father  was  meet- 
ing him  on  the  slope,  was  lifting 
him  above  the  roar  and  chaos  of  the 
flood  waters  that  lapped  greedily 
over  the  place  where,  a  moment  be- 
fore, he  had  been. 

He  was  safe.  Safe  against  the 
warm,  firm  shoulder  that  smelled 
of  sweat  and  man.  He  could  hear 
the  loud  clap-clap  of  his  father's 
heart  against  his  own.  He  closed  his 
eyes  for  a  moment.  Then  he  heard 
Tip  making  strange  noises  .  .  .  But 
there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  yip 
now,  no  reason  to  bark  so  frantic- 
ally. 

He  looked  at  Pa  and  Pa  answered 
the  question  in  his  eyes  with  the 
words,  "He's  caught  in  some  weeds. 
The  flood's  got  him." 

"Tip,"  Denny  cried,  wiggling  to 
get  down.  "I  gotta  get  him,  Pa.  I 
got  to." 

Once  down,  he  started  toward  the 
slope  where  the  dog  was  entangled 
in  briar  bushes  and  the  limb  of  a 
tree.     A  few  large  rocks  formed  a 
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Mormon  Architecture 

Edited  by  Joseph  H.  Weston.  Fine  book 
containing  103  large  pictures  of  tempics 
and  outstanding  chapels  oi  the  Church. 
Cloth  and  board  binding.  $6.00  post- 
paid. 

These  Amazing  Mormons! 
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pictures  priced  at  $5.00  postpaid. 
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cove  that  for  the  moment  prevented 
him  from  going  forward  with  the 
heaving  torrent. 

His  father's  hand  on  his  shoulder 
stopped  him.  "You  can't  do  it, 
Denny.  The  hill's  slippery.  One 
misstep  and  you'll  be  a  goner.  Come 
on  boy.  We'll  git  you  another  dog." 

His  voice  was  gentle,  his  touch 
was  kind.  Denny  started  to  turn, 
blindly,  then  he  looked  at  the  dog, 
saw  the  mute  trust  in  his  eyes,  heard 
the  expectant  whine.  Denny  said, 
"You  weren't  scared  of  bein* 
drowned  when  you  and  him  run 
out  to  get  me.  I  gotta  save  him. 
Pa." 

Unconsciously,  he  had  been  seek- 
ing means  and  ways.  Now,  without 
stopping,  he  ran  toward  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  hill, 
climbed  it  and,  with  the  agility  of  a 
cat,  was  out  on  the  longest  limb. 
He  was  soon  near  the  end  of  it.  It 
was  going  down  beneath  his  weight, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  water. 
Once,  twice,  he  reached  out  for  Tip, 
only  to  miss  him.  The  third  time, 
he  cried,  "Here,  Tip.  Here,  old 
boy." 

The  dog  seemed  actually  to 
stretch  itself  upward  to  meet  the 
hand  that  was  ready  to  close  upon 
his  fur,  to  lift  him  to  safety.  Hold- 
ing the  dog  carefully,  Denny  moved 
slowly  backward  on  the  limb.  His 
father  was  there  to  lift  the  two  of 
them  with  the  largest,  gentlest 
hands  in  the  whole  world,  he 
guessed. 

They  reached  the  house.  Ma 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  then 
put  him  to  bed  and  spooned  hot 
milk  into  his  mouth,  though  he  pro- 
tested stoutly  that  he  was  all  right 
and  wanted  to  stay  up.    Pa,  stand- 
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ing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  told  him, 
"Mind  yer  Ma,  now.  That's  good 
for  what  ails  you/' 

He  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for 
when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  was 
alone  in  the  room  and  the  shades 
were  drawn  against  the  sunlight, 
which  had  returned  as  swiftly  as  it 
had  gone.  Tip  was  lying  beside  the 
bed.  As  Denny  lifted  his  head,  the 
dog's  ears  came  up,  his  tail  thumped 
the  floor,  his  body  quivered  for 
recognition.  Denny  turned  down 
the  clean  sheet  and  his  hand  went 
down  to  tangle  in  the  damp  fur  of 
the  dog's  neck,  "Good  old  Tip,"  he 
whispered,  "good  boy." 

Lying  back  again,  he  reached  over 
with  his  free  hand  to  pull  the  shade 
from  the  window.  Outside,  he 
could  see  the  trees  just  as  he  re- 
membered them  .  .  .  real  and  sure. 

From  the  other  room  he  could 
hear  his  parents  talking.  His  Pa 
was  saying,  "Yes,  the  boy  there  had  a 
close  call,  mighty  close,  Ma."  And 
after  a  strange  silence  during  which 
the  boy  heard  his  father  clear  his 
throat  and  make  a  sound  like  a 
choked,  unwilling  sob,  the  man 
went  on,  "Ma,  he's  a  fine,  upstand- 
ing lad  ..  I  ..  I  " 

His  voice  broke  again.  Denny 
felt  his  heart  leap  against  his  ribs. 
Tenderness  rose  in  him  as  the  flood 
waters  had  risen  in  the  valley.  When 
he  was  younger— yesterday,  perhaps 
—he  would  have  wept.  Now,  he 
felt  ashamed  of  tears,  of  his  own, 
of  his  father's.  Suddenly,  he  un- 
derstood many  things,  mostly  about 
his  Pa.  His  only  sign  of  the  emo- 
tion within  him  was  the  tightening 
of  his  fingers  in  the  dog's  damp  fur, 
a  rather  husky  whisper  to  the  dog, 
"Sissy  .  .  . ." 
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ments;   records;    and    musician's    accessories. 
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The  authors  of  our  April  short  stories 
are  already  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Magazine. 

Christie  Lund  Coles,  author  of  "The 
Boy  There,"  will  be  remembered  for 
her  beautifully  written  serial  "Faith  Is 
A  Heritage"  (April  1946— January  1947), 
for  her  many  exquisite  frontispiece  poems, 
her  outstanding  short  stories,  and  par- 
ticularly for  her  poem  "In  Time  of  War" 
which  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  Ehza 

Mrs. 


Norma  Wrathall,  author  of  "Grantsville 
and  the  Desert,"  has  been  a  contributor 
to  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  since 
1941.  Her  story  "All  That  Glitters"  was 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  1943  short  story 
contest  and  her  latest  story  "A  New  Stove 
for  Mother"  was  pubhshed  in  April  1948. 
Mrs.  Wrathall,  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, has  recently  moved  from  Grants- 
ville to  Murray,  Utah.  The  land  on 
which  President  J.  Reuben  Clark's  ranch 
home  in  Grantsville  now  stands  was  once 
owned    by    Mrs.    Wrathall's    grandfather. 


«*«))< 


R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  in   1943  _      __ 

Coles  has  had  poetry  and  stories  published      ^^^  \^^^^  ^^j.  fat;her  lived  on  the  property 
in  national  magazines  of  v/ide  circulation. 
She  is  the  wife  of  E.  E.  Coles,  Provo, 
Utah,  and  the  mother  of  a  teen-age  daugh- 
ter Christie  Caroline. 


Mary  Ek  Knowles,  author  of  "Thunder- 
storm," a  member  of  Ogden's  Blue  Quill 
writers  group,  was  awarded  first  prize  in 
the  Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest  in 
1945  and  third  prize  in  1944.  Mrs. 
Knowles  has  sold  stories  to  leading  nation- 
al magazines,  as  well  as  to  many  local 
publications. '  She  is  the  mother  of  three 
children,  a  daughter,  and  two  young  sons. 
Also,  she  finds  time  to  serve  as  president 
of  the  Twenty-third  Ward,  Y.  W.  M.  I.  A. 

Hazel  King  Todd,  Jerome,  Idaho,  author 

of  "Through  the  Darkness,"  is  the 
busy  mother  of  five  children,  includ- 
ing twins.  Her  contribution  to  the 
Magazine  "Sweeter  Than  Any  Story" 
was  published  in  the  special  short 
story  issue  for  April  1948.  Mrs.  Todd's 
husband  is  a  bishop  and  she  finds 
that  her  children  and  her  Church  work 
occupy  nearly  all  of  her  time,  but  she 
manages  an  occasional  story  which  re- 
veals her  artistic  gifts  and  her  deep 
sympathies. 

Carol  Read  Flake,  author  of  "And  All 
Eternity,"  Boise,  Idaho,  is  a  former  mis- 
sionary. Mrs.  Flake  has  five  children,  four 
sons  and  a  daughter,  the  oldest  nine  and 
the  youngest  two.  Her  story  "Sudden 
Storm"  appeared  in  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  September  1948.  Recently 
she  won  a  $750  prize  in  a  national  story 
contest. 
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I  enjoy  the  Magazine  so  much  and  wish 
to  express  my  admiration  for  Anna  Prince 
Redd  for  the  efforts  she  put  forth  in  get- 
♦  ring  material  for  those  stories  about  the 
settling  of  Arizona  localities  and  her  art 
in  presenting  such  interesting  facts  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Also,  I  do  ap- 
preciate material  submitted  by  Alice  Mor- 
rey  Bailey  and  others.  The  stories  of  pio- 
neer life  by  Amy  Brown  Lyman  were 
most  inspiring.  All  the  material  pub- 
lished in  the  Magazine  is  very  high  type, 
or  so  I  appraise  it. 

— Evelyn  C.  Leigh,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  am  second  counselor  of  our  Relief 
Society  here  in  Pago  Pago,  and  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  other  women  all  the  nice 
things  in  the  Magazine.  A  missionary 
gave  me  an  October  (1948)  issue  and  I 
cried  when  I  read  "The  Russells  Did  Not 
Go  to  Church."  If  I  should  tell  you  all 
the  things  I  like  in  the  Magazine,  I  think 
it  would  take  too  much  of  your  time.  But 
anyway  I  like  it  so  much  that  I  am  sub- 
scribing for  it. 

— Jane  Barber,  Pago  Pago,  Samoa 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  very 
thrilled  I  was  to  have  my  poem  "Give 
Love"  (January  1949)  in  print  and  see  it 
on  my  birthday,  December  27th. 

— Gertrude  T.  Koven,  Provo,  Utah 

The  Rehef  Society  Magazine  has  for 
many  years  been  a  real  source  of  informa- 
tion, comfort,  and  inspiration  to  me. 
Many  of  my  perplexing  problems  have 
been  answered  through  its  pages. 

— Doratha  Skipper,  Sonoma,  California 
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master  is  in  great  demand. 

Joseph  Smith,  An  American  Prophet  ....$3.25 
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non-Mormons  understand  and  appraise  Joseph  Smith 
fairly  and  accurately. 
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cJhis  cKappy^  JLand 

Nyal  W.  Anderson 

I  looked  across  the  richness  of  a  world  of  wheat 
That  lay  a  sun-drenched  patchwork  in  the  heat, 
Beheld  an  opaque  blueness  in  the  sky 
And  listened  as  archaic  oaks  began  to  sigh 
Like  patriarchs  against  the  wind. 

I  stood  and  watched  as  sultry  summer  fled 
With  but  a  backward  tilting  of  her  head 
To  shake  the  emerald  oak  leaves  from  her  hair 
As  autumn  caught  them  changing,  pair  by  pair, 
Into  a  scarlet  tambourine. 

I  watched  as  fields  were  stripped  of  harvest  gold, 
And,  stretching  out  my  arms  that  I  might  hold 
The  waning  beauty  of  this  magic  land, 
I  found  instead  a  snowflake  in  my  hand 
That  melted  in  the  wind. 

Cold  blew  the  herald  winds  on  trumpets  white 
As  winter  kidnapped  autumn  in  the  night. 
And  cloaking  her  within  his  ermine  stole, 
Entombed  the  gypsy  maiden's  soul 
Within  his  glittering  diadem. 

And  then  across  the  silvered  silence  of  the  land 
I  saw  a  thousand  sunlit  bridges  spanned. 
And  laughed,  defiant,  when  the  sapphired  king 
Threw  down  his  melting  crown  to  spring, 
A  river  in  the  wind. 

And  as  I  watched  her,  lilac-scented,  fair. 
Weave  violets  and  crocus  in  her  verdant  hair, 
I  once  again  outstretched  each  empty  hand 
That  I  might,  always,  so  embrace  this  happy  land 
Beneath  the  wind. 

[Note:  This  poem  was  awarded  first  place  in  a  contest  conducted  in  the  winter  quarter 
1949  by  the  Wye  Magazine,  Brigham  Young  University  literary  publication,  and  is 
reprinted  by  permission. — Ed.] 
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Our  Responsibility  to  Inactive 

Members 

Counselor  Velma  N.  Simonsen 

[Address  delivered  at  the  annual  general  Relief  Society  conference  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  September  30,  1948.] 


THIS  is  one  of  the  great  mo- 
ments of  my  life  to  stand  in 
this  historic  building  and,  be- 
fore this  great  body  of  Relief  So- 
ciety sisters,  bear  my  testimony  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel  and 
to  the  blessings  of  the  Relief  Society 
work  to  the  women  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  women  of  the  whole 
world  who  will  accept  of  its  bless- 
ings and  its  opportunities. 

When  Joseph  Smith  organized 
the  Rehef  Society  he  said:  "I  now 
turn  the  key  in  your  behalf  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  this  society 
shall  rejoice,  and  knowledge  and 
intelligence  shall  flow  down  from 
this  time  henceforth." 

Later  on  he  said  if  the  women 
would  live  up  to  their  privileges  that 
the  angels  could  not  be  restrained 
from  being  their  associates. 

When  he  turned  the  key  he  op- 
ened the  door  for  such  a  flood  of 
blessings  to  flow  down  upon  wom- 
ankind that  it  is  beyond  our  power 
to  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
those  blessings.  There  is  a  French 
quotation  that  says:  ''Noblesse 
oblige,''  which  might  be  expressed, 
'where  much  is  given,  much  is  ex- 
pected." 

Yesterday,  and  especially  this 
morning,  we  have  heard  much  of  the 
accomplishments  of  women,  and 
our  hearts  have  rejoiced  in  this  ac- 
complishment. We  have  given 
much,  but  I  believe  that  we  have 


not  yet  lived  up  completely  to  our 
privileges,  that  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  limit  of  our  possibilities, 
and  especially  of  the  possibilities  of 
bringing  spiritual  awakening  to  our 
inactive  sisters. 

One  of  the  charges  which  the 
Prophet  gave  the  society  later  on  was 
to  strengthen  the  communities,  and 
how  better  can  we  strengthen  our 
communities  than  to  bring  spiritual- 
ity to  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  in 
our  communities?  One  of  the  great- 
est needs  in  the  whole  world  today 
is  the  need  of  spirituality.  It  can 
be  truly  said  that  in  the  world  of 
science  and  material  things,  never 
before  has  man  aimed  so  high, 
planned  so  profoundly,  or  achieved 
so  splendidly. 

The  wildest  dreams  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  commonplace  realities  to 
us  today,  and  yet,  never  before  have 
men  and  nations  been  less  sure  of 
themselves.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time  when  there  has  been  so  much 
doubt  and  suspicion  and  fear  among 
men  and  nations,  when  there  has 
been  such  a  complete  lack  of  the 
true  sense  of  values,  when  crimes 
and  disregard  for  law  prevail  so  gen- 
erally, or  when  belief  in  God  as  the 
divine  source  of  power  is  so  deliber- 
ately overlooked.  And  yet  our  edu- 
cators, our  scientists,  our  teachers, 
our  own  prophets  tell  us  that  if  the 
world  is  to  endure  at  all  it  must  do 
so  by  spiritual  power. 
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So,  if  there  is  one  Latter-day  Saint  what  they  were  missing,  and  came 

woman  in  our  community  who  is  back,  but  they  found  that  they  could 

not  receiving  of  the  strength  and  not  interest  their  children  in  the 

the  blessings  of  Relief  Society  and  Church  or  its  ideals.  And,  as  he  said. 

Relief  Society  activity  in  the  rearing  they  could  repent,  but  they  could 

of  her  family,  we  have  a  responsibil-  not  repent  for  their  children, 

ity  toward  her.     And  how  can  we  President      Grant      once      said, 

prepare  ourselves  and  make  sure  that  ''Wherever  you  find  a  woman  who 

we  are  equal  to  this  responsibility?  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 

First,  we  ourselves  must  be  sure  that  almost  without  exception  you  will 

we  are  living  according  to  the  stand-  find  that  her  children  are  devoted 

ards  of  the  gospel,  that  we  have  ac-  to  it." 

tive  membership,  and    active    and  And  Brother  Ballard  in  one  of  his 

loyal  participation  in  the  organiza-  talks  said,  'If  we  live  the  gospel, 

tions  of  the  Church.    That  is  one  there  is  no  power  in  earth  or  in  hell 

of  the  great  spiritual  losses  of  today  that  can  prevail  against  us.    There 

—lack  of  loyalty  to  worthy  causes.  is   no   power   or   influence   greater 

How  many  parents  do  you  know  than  the  teachings  of  a  good  wom- 

who  are  heartsick  over  the  wayward-  ^^• 

ness  of  their  children?  Most  Latter-  What  a  promise  that  is  to  us  who 

day  Saint  parents  are  very  anxious  are  rearing  our  families,  and  what  an 

that  their  children  be  active  in  the  incentive  to    bring    the    gospel,  a 

Church  and,  yet,  they  fail  to  realize  spiritual  awakening,  to  our  inactive 

that  what  they  themselves  do  and  sisters.     We  must  be  our  sisters' 

what  they  say,  their  inactivity  and  keepers  and  do  all  in  our  power  to 

their  disloyalty,  are  the  greatest  fac-  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  a  love  of 

tors   in   governing   their   children's  the  gospel  and  a  desire  to  live  by  its 

lives.  principles. 

We  of  the  older  generation  have  I  hope  that  each  of  you  sitting 

had  the  teachings  of  faithful  parents  here  today  is  saying  in  your  heart, 

and  grandparents  to  set  an  example  what  can  I  do  to  encourage  my  sis- 

for  us.     We  may  become  inactive  ters,  the  women  whom  I  know  in 

for  a  time  and  drift  away,  but  those  my  ward  who  are  inactive?    Maybe 

teachings  have  been  so  strong  that  you  are  saying,  "I  wish  she  would 

they  cannot  be  entirely  lost,  and  we  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  reawaken 

return.    But  what  about  these  chil-  spirituality  in  the  hearts  of  our  in- 

dren  who  have  seen  only  the  actions  active  sisters." 

of  their  disloyal  parents?  In  this  you  may  be  like  the  old 

farmer  down  in  Southern  Utah  who 

¥  AST    summer    President    Smith,  was  approached  by  a  book  salesman 

talking  at  an  open-air  meeting  who  tried  to  interest  him  in  buying 

in  our  stake,  told  the    story    of  a  a  book,  but  he  said,  "Why,  what  do 

couple  who  had  a  fine  Latter-day  I  want  it  for?" 

Saint  background  who  became  in-  And  the  salesman  replied:  "It  will 

active  and  drifted  away  from   the  teach  you  how  to  raise  better  cattle, 

Church.    In  later  life  they  realized  how  to  raise  better  sheep  and  better 
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crops.    It  will  teach  you  how  to  be  let  us  who  are  officers  and  teachers 

a  much  better  farmer."  in  the  society  make  the  organization 

And  he  answered:  *1  don't  want  so  effective  and  our  teaching  so  vit- 

that  book.     I  am  not  farming    as  al  and  so  spiritual  that,  if  we  can  get 

good  as  I  know  how  now."  the  sisters  to  attend  just  once,  they 

I  wonder,  are  we  doing  our  spirit-  will  feel  the  strength  of  the  organ- 

ual  farming  as  well  as  we  know  how?  ization  and  the  hope  and  the  joy 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  to  and  the  faith  that  active  participa- 

do.    Do  as  well  as  you  know  how,  tion  brings. 

and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  When  I  saw  this  large  congrega- 

wonderful  success  in  bringing  these  tion,  I  thought  that  if  each  repre- 

inactive  sisters  into  activity.  sentative  of  a  ward  or  a  unit  of  Re- 

Let  us  who  are  receiving  the  great  lief  Society  would  interest  just  one 
blessing  of  Relief  Society  and  the  woman  in  her  community  in  Relief 
help  that  it  gives  us  in  rearing  our  Society,  the  membership  would  be 
children,  let  us  show  by  our  living  increased  by  many  thousands.  If 
that  we  are  more  capable,  that  we  every  organization  increased  its 
are  better,  that  we  are  happier  for  membership  by  just  one,  that,  in  it- 
belonging  to  Relief  Society.  Let  us  self,  would  bring  an  increase  of 
show  that  we  feel  that  it  is  an  honor  twenty-five  hundred  sisters  next 
and  a  privilege  to  belong  to  Relief  year. 

Society.     Let  us  be  enthusiastic  in  It  is  my  prayer  that  the  Lord  will 

the  work  and  about  the  work,  and  bless  us  with  a  desire  and  with  the 

let  us  never  tire  of  trying  to  inter-  ability  to  bring  into  activity  our  in- 

est  those  who  are  not  active.    And  active  sisters. 


fiLothers  of  LOesUny 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Mothers  of  destiny  .  . .  you  builded  well, 

Nobly  you  wore  the  cloak  of  motherhood; 

Our  histories  can  never  fully  tell 

How  proudly  and  unyieldingly  you  stood. 

In  spite  of  weary  watching  through  the  night, 

You  spoke  the  word  of  faith,  you  offered  cheer, 

You  read  the  Bible  by  dim  candlelight, 

Believing  always  there  was  solace  here. 

This,  then,  is  the  reward  for  which  you  gave 

Your  toil,  your  time,  your  ceaseless,  gentle  care, 

Yourself  .  .  .  solicitous  or  gay,  or  grave. 

Your  courage  and  your  hope,  each  played  its  part. 

You  gave  all  things  .  .  .  but  most  of  all  .  .  .  your  heart. 

Shut  ties  Of  JLife 

Ruth  H^Tv/ood 

Within  the  network  that  the  wild  plum  traces. 
The  bees  are  moving  shuttles,  weaving  low  and  high, 
Making  from  fabric  of  exquisite  laces 
Patterns  of  future  fruitfulness  against  the  sky. 


A  Pattern  for  Christine 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

CHRISTINE  blinked  hard  to  1920,  in  broad,  black  print.  The 
clear  her  eyes.  Two  large  days  were  all  crossed  off  through 
tears  rolled  slowly  down  her  the  nth.  The  19th  was  outlined 
smooth  cheeks,  leaving  shining  trails  with  a  neat,  blue  ink  line,  carefully 
and  forming  two  jagged  pools  on  drawn  around  the  date.  This  was 
the  golden  oak  of  her  mother's  old  marked  over  with  a  bold,  red  pen- 
pedal  sewing  machine.  Other  girls  ciled  circle,  irregularly  shaded  in 
had  fathers  and  mothers  for  times  red.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
like  this.  Christine  had  never  an  amateur's  hand  had  printed, 
known  her  father,  and  now  Mama,  Herm. 

who  had  always  been  so  close  to  The  calendar,   too,  wavered  be- 

her,  was  gone.    The  surgeon's  knife,  fore  her  eyes,  being  replaced  by  the 

which  was  to  have  assured  Mama,  picture  of  Dave,  her  young  husband, 

after  her  years  of  hardship,  the  quiet  booming,    "That   little    blue   line? 

span  of  peace  and  abundance  she  There's  nothing  blue  about  it.  Why, 

deserved,  had  somehow  failed  in  its  honey,  it's  a  red-letter  day,  biggest 

not     unaccustomed     miracle.     ''So  in  a  lifetime!     Our  first!"  And  he 

unnecessary,"     her     brothers     had  had  boldly  used  his  red  pencil.  ''But 

mourned,  with  added  incentive  for  what'll  we  call  it?    Can't  be  just  It; 

their    medic    studies.     Even    her  it's  part  of  the  family." 

brothers  were  too  far  away  to  be  "Oh,  Dave,  it's  got  to  be  a  Her 

reached,   Naaman   and   Don,     two  or  a  Him." 

promising     medical     students     at  "Her  or  Him  .  .  .  Her,  Him  .... 

school  in  New  York.  A  girl  needed  Herm!     That's  what  we'll  call  it, 

her  mother  at  a  time  like  this,  with  Herm.    Till  the  nineteenth  of  June, 

only  a  week  to  go.  then  it  can  be—" 

The  tiny  garment  under  the  ma-  "Herman  Dave"  Christine  joined 

chine  needle  swam  in  the  mottled  in  his  enthusiasm, 

sunlight,  till  she  could  not  distin-  "Or   Hermione   Christine."     He 

guish  seam  from  placket.     Like  a  picked  her  up  in  strong,  young  arms 

jigsaw  puzzle,   the  pieces   still   re-  and  laid  her  gently  on  the  couch, 

fused  to  fit,  though  she  had  worked  then  returned  to  the  calendar  and 

so  long  that  the  shadow  of  the  tall  printed  Herm,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

elm  had  crept  across  the  lawn  and  page. 

now  dappled  the  dimity  before  her.  Some  of  the  bitterness  spilled  out 

A  sheet  of  pattern  directions  still  of  Christine  in  two  more  tears.  "Oh, 

lay,  unfolded,  on  the  table  beside  Mama,  Mama!"     The    small    gar- 

her.     She  squeezed  the  tears  from  ment  before  her  blurred  out  of  all 

her  eyes  again.     Only,   this   time,  recognition,  and  with  it  the  years 

she  looked  up  at  the  calendar  on  dissolved,  twelve  of  them  .... 

the  side  wall.  Its  young  Madonna  *  ♦  «  * 

cuddled    an    angelic,    pink-frocked  QHE  was  seven,  Donnie  five,  Naa- 

child.     Below,  the  page  said,  June  man     eight,     and     Mama— oh. 
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Mama  was  sweet  and  gay  and  kind 
and  ageless.  They  were  on  the  long 
back  porch  of  their  small  home  in 
the  kindly,  country  town.  The  old 
washer  sang  rhythmically,  ''Ker- 
bump-sp-lash,  ker-bump-sp-lash/'  as 
Naaman  swung  the  lever  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.  Donnie, 
standing  on  a  crude  homemade 
stool,  clung  tenaciously  to  the  lever 
handle,     below    Naaman's    hands. 

''What  makes  you  so  ambitious?" 
asked  Naaman,  scowling  at  Bon- 
nie's persistence. 

'1  want  to  help,  too,"  Donnie 
shrilled  his  reply. 

Mama  swirled  more  bluing  balls 
through  the  rinsing  water  of  the 
tubs  between  Christine  and  her, 
then  grasped  the  handle  of  the  old 
wringer,  fastened  to  the  washing 
bench.  She  turned  slowly,  as 
Christine  fed  the  clothes  through 
from  the  first  tub. 

*'Oh,  Mama,  Mrs.  Boyne  has  such 
pretty  pillowslips.  Look  at  this 
one."  A  spray  of  lilacs  grew  above 
the  hemline  of  the  slip  she  held  up. 

'It's  nice  to  be  handy  witli  the 
needle,"  said  Mama.  "Things  like 
that  can  grow  out  of  idle  afternoons 
and  sitting,  of  an  evening.  I'm  go- 
ing to  start  you  on  that  little  piece 
with  the  French  knots  the  first  night 
I  get  caught  up  with  my  ironing." 

A  sputtering  noise  came  from  the 
kitchen  as  Mama  wrung  the  last 
piece  through.  'The  boiler!"  She 
ran  to  the  stove.  "Naaman,  dear, 
please  help  Mama  out  with  the 
boiler." 

With  Naaman  gone,  the  dasher, 
under  Bonnie's  hand  alone,  almost 
ceased  to  turn.  Mama  and  Naa- 
man set  the  boiler  on  the  porch. 

Mama  lifted  the  clothes  out  with 


a  long  stick,  delightedly.  "They  are 
white  today.  That  last  batch  of 
soap  we  made  was  the  right  recipe, 
at  last." 

"After  they're  blued,  they  look 
pretty  as  shadows  on  the  snow," 
Christine  observed. 

"They're  beautiful,"  Mama  en- 
thusiastically agreed.  The  washer 
was  rhythmically  splashing  again. 
One  basketful  was  ready  to  hang. 

"Mama,"  Naaman  glared  down  at 
the  top  of  Bonnie's  head,  and  rolled 
his  eyes  upward  suggestively. 

Mama  nodded,  and  called  to 
him,  "Bonnie,  would  you  like  to 
be  a  man  and  help  Mama  hang?" 

Bonnie  left  the  washer  and 
skipped  over  to  her.  "Let  me  wear 
the  clothespins." 

She  tied  the  faded  embroidered 
bag  around  his  chest.  He  reached 
into  the  big,  bulging  pockets  and 
handed  her  the  pins.  Christine 
could  hear  the  spank  of  the  clothes 
as  Mama  shook  them  out  smooth. 

The  alarm  clock  on  the  bench 
rang.  Christine  shut  it  off.  "Twen- 
ty minutes,  Naaman.  There's  only 
one  washerful  left." 

"Lucky  day!    My  arm's  stiff." 

"Well,  I'll  turn  the  wringer  while 
you  feed." 

"Say,  Chris,  I've  got  a  new  hiding 
place  for  tonight  when  we  play  Run, 
Sheep,  Run." 

"You  couldn't  have.    Tell  me." 

"Can't.  The  captain  might  not 
choose  us  on  the  same  side.  But 
I've  got  it  all  figured  out." 

"Now  just  the  socks."  Christine 
gingerly  picked  up  the  socks,  one  at 
a  time,  in  two  fingers,  and  dropped 
them  into  the  machine. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Boyne  is  all  cleaned 
up,"  announced  Naaman,  and  flung 
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himself  into  the  shade  of  the  apple 
tree  at  the  corner  of  the  porch. 

"All  clean/'  echoed  Donnie,  do- 
ing the  same. 

Christine  rested  in  the  swing,  her 
feet  dangling  on  the  cracked  ce- 
ment. The  quiet  of  their  little 
world  and  the  coolness  of  the  shade 
enveloped  her  in  the  old  peace  again. 

Mama  soon  came  out  with  a  bas- 
ket of  clean,  ironed  clothes.  A  dish 
towel  was  spread  across  the  top  and 
tucked  in  at  the  sides.  ''Whose  is 
that  load,  Mama?" 

''Sister  Nolte's.  And  here,  Naa- 
man,  put  Sister  Nolte's  dollar  in  this 
little  purse  when  she  pays  you^  and 
be  sure  to  snap  it  closed  before  you 
put  it  into  your  pocket."  Then  she 
brought  a  plate  with  bread  and  jam, 
three  pieces.  "And  here  is  a  slice 
each,  with  my  new  pottawatomie 
jam  on,  for  my  workmen." 

"I  want  the  white  piece,"  shout- 
ed Donnie,  helping  himself  to  the 
top  slice. 

Naaman  and  Christine  put  the 
basket  on  Naaman's  worn  wagon, 
Naaman  pulling,  and  Christine  hold- 
ing the  basket  steady.  When  Chris- 
tine looked  back,  Donnie  was  giv- 
ing Mama  a  hug.  He  had  the  slice 
in  one  hand,  and  the  long  willow 
for  driving  the  town  cows  home 
from  the  pasture,  in  the  other.  She 
guessed  it  was  time  for  Donnie  to 
go;  after  all,  it  was  a  long  way  to  the 
town  pasture,  and  the  shadows  were 
long  on  the  wide,  unpaved  road  be- 
fore them.  She  knew  it  made  Don- 
nie feel  important  to  earn  his  bit 
that  way. 

TT  seemed  a  long,  warm  trip  to  Sis- 
ter Nolte's.    "Hold  the  gate  back 
farther,  Christine,  this  load's  wider 
than  the  basket." 


They  turned  the  handle,  shrilling 
the  doorbell  fastened  on  the  middle 
of  Sister  Nolte's  door.  Sister  Nolte 
opened  it  finally.  A  pleated  white 
apron  edged  with  lace  circled  her 
generous  waistline  over  the  maroon 
alpaca  dress  with  the  long  sleeves 
and  the  immense  skirts.  Even  in 
June  she  wore  a  small,  thin,  silk-bro- 
caded black  shawl  around  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"Ah,  you  solla  bairn.  Come  in, 
come  in."  She  patted  their  heads 
and  smoothed  their  hair,  and  helped 
put  the  basket  on  the  hall  floor. 
"Come  in  the  parlor  and  sit."  She 
opened  the  unused  room  and  a  mus- 
ty odor  drifted  out. 

"We'll  sit  out  under  the  umbrella 
tree  and  wait.  Sister  Nolte.  It's  cool 
out  there." 

"All  right,  if  you  want.  I'll  be 
right  out  with  the  money." 

They  sank  down  under  the  droop- 
ing old  tree,  their  backs  against  the 
trunk.  Naaman  flexed  his  pocket 
knife.  He  flipped  it  from  his  elbow, 
his  shoulder,  his  head.  It  stood  up- 
right in  the  grass,  vibrating.  Chris- 
tine searched  the  grass  for  a  four- 
leafed  clover.  The  door  opened 
again;  a  round  tray  appeared  with 
a  large  sugar  bowl  on  it  made  of 
blue  glass  with  little  bubbles  here 
and  there,  and  a  wide  gold  edge  and 
handle.  It  was  heaped  with  little 
white  cubes  of  lump  sugar.  Sister 
Nolte  followed. 

"A  lilla  to  speece,  maybe?"  She 
hovered  over  them.  She  gave  each  a 
heavy,  grooved,  red  glass  tumbler. 
"It  is  juice  from  raspberries  and  cur- 
rants, mixed."  She  pressed  on  them 
a  plate  of  scalloped  cookies  with 
crystallized  sugar  on  top. 
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"Oh,  thank  you,  Sister  Nolte." 

''Now  you  eat."  She  labored  to- 
ward the  house,  calhng  her  husband, 
"Lilla  Chrestian,  betta  Chrestian!" 

''What  are  the  seeds  in  these 
cookies?"  asked  Naaman.  "They 
always  taste  so  funny." 

"She's  from  the  Old  Country, 
Naaman,  and  I  guess  she  brought 
them  from  there.  Funny  tasting, 
though.  Vm  glad  Mama  doesn't  use 
them." 

Sister  Nolte  came  out  with  a  great 
package  wrapped  in  papers.  "The 
pig's  head,  freshly  killed  and  cleaned. 
I  am  too  gammel  this  year  to  take 
care  of  it.  Maybe  Mama  can  make 
head  cheese?  And  some  sausage; 
here  is  some  sausage.  You  like  sau- 
sage, Naaman?" 

"Oh,  yes,  oh,  thank  you  Sister 
Nolte." 

"We  had  to  kill  early  because  of 
Maria's  wedding.  Oh,  such  a  big 
wedding.     The  whole  town,  near- 

ly-" 

"Sister  Nolte,  Mama  is  going  to 
give  you  some  of  our  crab  apples  for 
preserves."  Christine  knew  the  ways 
of  Mama. 

"Your  Mama  iss.  Bless  your 
Mama's  big,  brave  heart."  She 
touched  the  corner  of  her  eye  with 
her  apron.  "And  the  dollar.  And 
for  Donnie."  She  tucked  Naa- 
man's  pocket  full  of  cookies. 

Naaman  snapped  the  dollar  care- 
fully in  the  purse  and  stowed  it  in 
his  pocket.  "Thank  you,  Sister 
Nolte,  and  goodbye." 

Naaman  and  Christine  each  put 
a  knee  in  the  empty  wagon  and 
coasted  down  the  hill  from  the 
Nolte's.  "Put  on  the  brakes,"  cried 
Naaman  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  drag- 
ging his  foot. 


"Here's  where  we  spilled  Donnie 
that  day,"  giggled  Christine. 

"And  here's  where  we  found 
the  nickel  to  pacify  him.  Let's  look 
in  the  dry  ditch;  maybe  there's  an- 
other one.  I  could  use  some  of  that 
candy." 

Christine  remembered  the  treat 
of  spending  the  whole  nickel.  "One 
of  these  and  two  of  those,  no,  three 
of  those  .  .  .  ."  They  had  pointed 
through  the  glass  of  the  wondrous 
candy  counter. 

"Oh,  well,  no  luck  today."  Naa- 
man climbed  back  to  the  wagon 
and  pushed  on  across  the  street, 

Donnie  came  around  the  corner, 
limping  slightly.  He  swished  his 
willow  and  the  last  cow  trotted  two 
steps  and  ambled  toward  her  own 
corral.  "What  happened  to  your 
foot,  shrimp?" 

Donnie  shied  away  from  Naaman. 
"Nothing.    It  feels  good." 

"Don't  be  scared.  I've  got  some- 
thing for  you.    A  present." 

"Who  from?" 

"From  your  best  girl,"  Christine 
giggled. 

"Who?    I  haven't  got  any." 

"Guess,"  Christine  commanded. 

"Trudy."  Donnie  dug  the  dust 
with  his  toes. 

"Donnie  loves  Trudy.  Donnie 
loves  Trudy,"  Naaman  sang.  "Now 
we  know." 

Donnie  raised  the  willow  switch 
threateningly. 

"It's  from  Sister  Nolte,  Donnie. 
Give  them  to  him,  Naaman." 

Donnie  tasted  the  cookies,  disap- 
pointed. "They  taste  different." 

T  ATER,  Mama  prepared  the  sup- 
per soup.    They  knew  what  kind 
it  would  be.   It  was  always  the  same. 
(Continued  on  page  356) 
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[Pansu  c/a 


'ansy  Q/aces 

7,zia.  Sabin 


Piquant  pansy  faces. 

Reaching  from  the  sod, 

Send  my  spirits  soaring. 

Turn  my  thoughts  to  God. 

Just  last  week  they  lay  there 

Battered,  bruised — each  head 
Bowed  and  ice  encrusted — 
Then  they  seemed  quite  dead. 

But,  today,  how  different — 
Now  they  bravely  bloom, 

Gayly  flaunt  their  colors 

To  rid  the  world  of  gloom. 

Thus  I  read  their  message 

Always  in  dark  hours — 
Turn  your  face  toward  heaven 

And  give  praise  with  the  flowers. 
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Civil  Liberty  Today 

Elder  G.  Horner  Durham 
Director,  Institute  of  Government,  University  of  Utah 


IT  is  all  too  common  nowadays 
to  take  civil  liberty  for  granted. 
Our  forefathers  could  afford  no 
such  luxurious  attitude.  Most  of  the 
time,  most  of  the  people,  in  most 
of  the  world,  have  been  slaves. 
Greek  democracy  at  Athens  was 
based  on  slavery.  The  Roman 
world  knew  little  freedom  so  far  as 
the  majority  of  humankind  was  con- 
cerned. The  nineteenth  century, 
true,  saw  the  expansion  of  civil  lib- 
erty for  significant,  large  groups  of 
people,  but  chiefly  in  western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the 
British  Dominions.  Indentured  serv- 
ants and  slavery  in  most  western 
countries  are  now  things  of  the  past. 
Ownership  of  human  beings  has 
ceased  to  exist,  generally,  but  new 
forms  of  control  threaten  the  free- 
doms that  flowered  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

In  order  that  we  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  have  some  appreciation 
of  our  general  situation,  we  might 
consider  the  facts  that  in  Virginia, 
in  1625,  forty  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  indentured  servants; 
that  thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  emi- 
grants to  Pennsylvania  in  the  i68o's 
were  bond  slaves;  that  a  Maryland 
statute  of  1715  authorized  not  to 
exceed  ten  lashes  ''for  any  one  of- 
fense" committed  by  these  inden- 
tured founders  of  our  social  struc- 
ture! After  a  few  years  most  of 
these  servants  became  free,  acquired 
property,  and  established  themselves 
as  significant  members  of  society. 
Slavery,  too,  flourished  in  America 
until  the  Civil  War,  numbering,  in 


1700,  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Even  among  the  humani- 
tarian Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
lot  of  the  slave  was  not  particularly 
happy,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
leading  figures  of  the  abolition 
movement  were  eventually  num- 
bered among  this  group.  A  Penn- 
sylvania statute  of  1693  authorized 
any  persons: 

To  take  up  Negroes,  male  or  female, 
whom  they  shall  find  gadding  abroad  on 
the  first  days  of  the  week  without  a  tick- 
et from  their  master  or  mistress  .  .  .  and 
to  take  them  to  jail,  there  to  remain  that 
night,  and  that  without  meat  or  drink,  and 
to  cause  them  to  be  publicly  whipped 
next  morning  with  39  lashes,  well  laid 
on  their  bare  backs,  at  which  their  said 
master  or  mistress  shall  pay  i^d.  to  the 
whipper  (Curtis  P.  Nettels,  The  Roots  oi 
American   Civilization,    1940,   page   326). 

The  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government 
for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Together  with  the  following  nine 
amendments,  this  provision  con- 
stitutes the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  amendments  took  effect 
December  15,  1791,  some  thirty 
months  after  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington  under  the  new 
Constitution,  framed  in  1787,  rati- 
fied in  1788,  and  put  into  effect  in 
1789.  The  establishment  of  Ameri- 
can Federal  union  under  a  written 
Constitution  in  1789  was  itself  a 
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significant  event  for  human  liberty, 
even  though  the  original  document 
recognized  and  consented  to  slav- 
ery and  traffic  in  human  beings  as 
property.  This  element,  openly 
recognized  in  Article  I,  section  9,  of 
the  original  Constitution,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment, which,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  proclaimed  De- 
cember 18,  1865.  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  section  one,  declares: 

Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  to- 
day can  look  at  their  Federal  and 
state  constitutions  and  read  the  bas- 
es for  their  civil  rights.  But  these 
provisions,  as  suggested  by  preced- 
ing examples,  were  won,  inches  at 
a  time.  They  have  found  their  way 
into  the  lives  of  men  and  women  as 
the  result  of  centuries  of  ceaseless 
struggle.  It  will  require  great  in- 
telligence and  no  little  activity  to 
perpetuate  and  enlarge  upon  them. 
The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the 
experience  of  other  nations. 

'T^HE  very  idea  of  a  written  con- 
stitution has  a  great  deal  of  his- 
tory behind  it.  Without  probing 
into  antiquity,  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  in  1620  the  Mayflower  Com- 
pact of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  consti- 
tuted a  written  statement  as  to  their 
objectives  in  civil  society.  In  Janu- 
ary 1639,  *^^  residents  of  Hartford, 
Windsor,  and  Wethersfield,  Con- 
necticut, adopted  "The  Funda- 
mental Orders  of  Connecticut." 
More  significantly,  perhaps,  the 
written  corporation  charters  of  the 


Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  the 
Virginia  Company,  the  proprietary 
charters  conferred  by  the  British 
Crown  upon  the  Calverts  in  Mary- 
land, the  Penns  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  others,  were  transformed  into 
the  forerunners  of  our  modern  Con- 
stitution. In  1776  the  various  col- 
onies, in  declaring  their  independ- 
ence, drew  up  state  constitutions. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  for  the 
combined  colonies  to  draw  up  a 
written  charter,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, for  their  loose,  American 
league,  whose  legal  existence  ex- 
tended from  1781  to  1789. 

This  previous  constitution-mak- 
ing experience  led  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  1787  which 
produced  the  instrument  whose  leg- 
al life  commenced  in  1789  and  con- 
tinues to  the  present  day.  Decem- 
ber 15,  1791,  stands  out  in  consti- 
tutional history  as  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  ten  amendments.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  added  to  the  Federal 
charter  the  idea  that  not  only  should 
a  constitution  limit  and  describe  the 
sphere  of  government,  but  that  the 
Constitution  should  limit  the  role 
of  government  further  by  describ- 
ing the  sacred  sphere  of  human  lib- 
erty into  which  government  shall 
not  enter.  Incorporated  into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  the  significant 
guarantees  declared  in  the  older 
state  constitutions,  which  in  turn, 
embodied  the  experience  of  the 
race,  particularly  the  tradition  of 
English  liberty. 

English  liberty  made  its  strong 
advances  in  the  century  after  the 
founding  of  Jamestown  (1607). 
Therefore,  American  liberty  is  not 
entirely  a  re-copy  of  English  experi- 
ence.   It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
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principle  of  personal  freedom  can 
be  traced  to  Magna  Charta  (1215). 
But  the  Petition  of  Right  (1629), 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  (1679),  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  attending  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688-89, 
made  the  principles  effective  and 
available  for  embodiment  in  the 
written  Constitution  peculiar  to 
American  experience. 

Today,  in  the  United  States, 
rights  of  personal  liberty  may  be 
classified  under  two  headings: 

1.  Substantive  (in  the  words  of  Profes- 
sors Ogg  and  Ray),  those  "pertaining  to 
the  fact  and  essence  of  freedom." 

2.  Procedural,  "relating  to  the  methods 
by  which  freedom  is  protected." 

Substantive  rights  often  emerge 
first.  Even  if  written,  as  in  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  substantive 
rights  are  meaningless  unless  ac- 
companied by  procedural  rights.  It 
is  the  glory  of  Anglo-American  lib- 
erty that  our  constitutional  law  not 
only  contains,  but  generally  has  ex- 
panded, procedural  guarantees  of 
substantive  rights. 

The  net  result,  in  the  United 
States,  is  that  the  individual  citizen 
is  surrounded  with  three  layers  of 
legal-constitutional  remedies  to 
maintain  his  liberty: 

1.  If  interfered  with  by  another  indi- 
vidual or  private  group,  he  has  the  rem- 
edies of  the  ordinary  law,  in  both  Fed- 
eral and  state  courts,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

2.  If  interfered  with  by  a  state  govern- 
ment, a  county,  a  city,  or  any  other  sub- 
division of  a  state,  he  has  the  remedies 
of  ordinary  law,  plus  the  state  constitu- 
tion and  its  bill  of  rights,  plus  those  fea- 
tures of  the  Federal  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly the  fourteenth  amendment, 
which    limit    the    power    of    the    states 

[This  article  may  be  used  as  supplementary  material  for  Lesson   3  in  the  Social 
Science  Course  for  1949-50 — Ed.] 


(".  .  .  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  .  .  . 
depriving  any  person  of  hfc,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law"). 

3.  If  the  Federal  government  or  any 
of  its  instrumentalities,  from  the  army  to 
the  post  office,  interferes  with  individual 
rights,  the  person  has  recourse  to  ordinary 
legal  remedies  provided  by  Congress,  pius 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  additional  safe- 
guards found  elsewhere  in  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

This  system  of  protections,  in 
law,  in  state  constitutions,  and  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  embraces  the 
following  substantive  and  procedur- 
al rights: 

The   substantive  guarantees   include: 

1.  Immunity  from  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude 

2.  Freedom  of  religion 

3.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press 

4.  Right  of  assembly  and  petition 

5.  Right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 

6.  Equal  protection  of  the  laws 

7.  The  restriction  of  treasonable  of- 
fenses to  a  narrow,  constitutionally  fixed, 
margin 

The  principal  procedural  guarantees  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  forbidding  of  bills  of  attainder 
(punishment  by  political  legislation  with- 
out judicial  trial). 

2.  Forbidding  of  ex  post  facto  laws 
(criminal  legislation  enacted  after  the 
previously-supposed  innocent  act  was 
committed). 

3.  Guarantee  of  judicial  process  by 
grand   jury   indictment. 

4.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

5.  Trial  by  jury. 

6.  Protection  of  privacy  from  unreas- 
onable searches  and  seizures. 

7.  Due  process  of  law  whenever  life, 
liberty,  or  property  are  affected. 

On  these  hard-won  liberties,  in- 
corporated into  American  constitu- 
tionalism, rest  the  great  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  advantages  of  a 
richly-endowed  nation. 


You  Might  Have  Waited 

Fay  Tarlock 


SEEING  Miss  Tyndale  again 
was  just  as  Nan  Kenny  had 
hoped  it  would  be.  Miss 
Tyndale  was  coming  down  the  flag- 
stone path  from  her  garden,  carry- 
ing a  tin  milk  pan  heaped  with 
gooseberries,  her  straw  hat  tilted 
back  from  her  perspiring  forehead. 

"Well,"  beamed  Miss  Tyndale, 
her  smile  deepening  the  wrinkles  in 
her  pleasant  face,  ''this  is  the  best 
surprise  Fve  had  all  summer,  and 
look  how  youVe  caught  me!"  She 
hurriedly  set  the  pan  of  gooseberries 
on  the  path  and  began  smoothing 
her  blue  and  white  gingham  apron 
in  a  deprecatory  manner. 

''Don't  take  your  apron  off, 
please,"  Nan  called  as  she  came 
through  the  white  picket  gate,  push- 
ing her  small  daughter  before  her. 
"Fm  going  to  help  you  pick  the 
gooseberries."  Nan  laughed  an 
amused  laugh.  "It's  been  so  long 
since  Fve  seen  a  gooseberry,  Fll  en- 
joy doing  it."  Gooseberries,  she 
thought,  had  become  fashionable. 
Indeed  Miss  Tyndale  and  her  pick- 
et gate  would  make  good  copy  for 
any  garden  magazine. 

Nan  stood  inside  the  gate,  look- 
ing with  love  on  Miss  Tyndale's 
tall,  spare,  and  still  erect  frame  and 
on  her  face,  beautiful  in  its  intelli- 
gence and  serenity.  She's  part  of 
the  earth,  changeless  as  the  seasons. 
Nan  said  to  herself.  Is  it  escaping 
the  storms  of  matrimony  that  has 
given  her  this  air  of  tranquility?  No, 
Fve  known  married  people  to  pos- 
sess the  same  thing.    And  think  of 
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what  some  of  the  unmarried  ones 
look  like! 

Why,  she  was  wondering  anew  as 
she  started  up  the  flagstone  path  to- 
wards Miss  Tyndale,  has  she  never 
married?  Sometimes  men  have  no 
sense. 

The  two  of  them  sat  on  the  white- 
railed  porch.  In  front  of  them,  and 
sloping  towards  the  lake,  lay  the 
little  town,  its  roofs  almost  ob- 
scured by  the  summer  green.  Out- 
side the  town  were  the  orchards 
and  fields,  lush  and  rich  with  the 
promise  of  harvest.  When  a  breeze 
stirred.  Nan  saw  the  silver  shimmer 
of  the  lake  beyond  the  fields.  Back 
of  them,  and  circling  the  valley, 
were  the  mountains,  their  peaks  pur- 
ple in  the  afternoon  light.  Winkie, 
Nan's  toddling  daughter,  ran  shout- 
ing on  the  lawn,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  pick  a  Shasta  daisy  from  the 
border. 

"It's  beautiful,  isn't  it?"  Miss 
Tyndale  asked,  more  in  worship 
than  for  confirmation.  Her  brown, 
gnarled  fingers  snapped  off  the  stem 
and  blossom  ends  of  the  berries  even 
as  she  looked.  "There's  nothing  like 
it  back  in  New  York  is  there?"  She 
dared  Nan  to  contradict  her. 

"Nothing,"  sighed  Nan  blissfully. 
"That's  why  I  have  to  come  back 
every  chance  I  get.  I  wanted  to  see 
this  as  badly  as  I  wanted  to  show 
off  my  daughter." 

^^TVE  always  felt  the  same  way 

about  this  town,  even  when  I 

was  a  child,  not  much  older  than 
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Winkie/'   confided   Miss  Tyndale.  Miss  Tyndale  answered,   her  eyes 

She  held  up  a  plump  gooseberry  to  still  absorbing  the  summer  beauty 

the  light  and  polished  off  a  bit  of  with  pride  of  ownership.     "I  lived 

mold  with  the  corner  of  her  blue  in  Provo  for  a  few  years,  and  once 

and  white  apron.   "And  it  didn't  I  moved  to  Salt  Lake  to  work  in  a 

look  the  same  either,"  she  added  shop— but  that  was  before  you  were 

with  one  of  her  deep  chuckles.    "I  born."     She   snapped   off  another 

remember  when  I  was  about  five,  stem  with  sure  fingers.  "I've  never 

standing  out  in  the  yard  in  front  of  wanted  to  live  any  place  but  here." 

our  log  cabin.    There  were  none  of  "Didn't  you  mind,  when  you  sold 

the  shade  trees  and  orchards  you  the   old   house?"    Nan   asked    the 

see  now,  just  a  lot  of  pigpens  and  question,  hoping  it  was  the  right 

corrals  too  close  to  the  house.    But  one. 

I  thought  it  was  beautiful,  the  most  -Not  a  bit,"  Miss  Tyndale  as- 
beautiful  place  in  the  world,  and  sured  her,  "as  long  as  I  could  live 
that  my  heart  would  break  if  ever  on  part  of  the  land.  You  know," 
I  had  to  leave  it."  she  confessed,  a  bit  of  rue  in  her 

She  held  up  another  gooseberry,  smile,  "that  as  I  get  older  I  under- 
admiring  its  green  perfection.  "I  stand  some  things  better.  I  do  be- 
always  think,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  Heve  that  I  inherited  the  English- 
more  importance  should  be  given  to  man's  passionate  love  for  his  land, 
the  gooseberry.  With  us  it  begins  None  of  my  family,  not  even  my 
the  cycle  of  the  harvest."  She  gave  father  or  my  brothers  born  in  Eng- 
Nan  a  beseeching  smile.  "I'll  bet  land,  had  it  as  I  do." 
you're  wondering  how  an  old  lady 

in  her  eighties  has  the  temerity  to  ^^JF  you  had  been  truly  English 

be  storing  up  the  fruits  of  the  earth."  ■■■  you'd  still  be  living  in  the  old 

Cutting  off  Nan's  denial,  she  went  house,"  Nan  said  nodding  to  the 

on,  "Maybe  I  haven't  sense  enough  big,  white  painted  stone  house  set 

to  realize  that  Vm  old.  But  when  in  a  grove  of  trees  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

I  stop  preparing  for  the  winter,  I'm  away  from  the  cottage, 

done  for.     As  long  as  I  can  store  ^^No,    I'm    typically    American," 

up  for  gooseberry  pies,  I  m  still  part  ^iss  Tyndale  declared,  a  suspicion 

of  the  living.      She  scooped  up  an-  ^f  ^^nceit  in  her  tone.  "I  like  a  raw 

other  handful  of  gooseberries  and  new  home  with  beautiful  shining 

swiftly  snapped  off  the  brown  ends,  plumbing.    But  you  should  see  what 

Years  before  Miss  Tyndale  had  they've  done  with  the  old  house." 

once  said,  "The  present  is  far  too  She  waved  a  gooseberry  in  the  air, 

important  to  me  to  waste  time  dish-  her  eyes  bright  with  interest.  "They 

ing  out  the  past."  spent  a   fortune   remodeling  it   so 

But  today  Nan  was  hungry  for  that    it   looks    like    a    gentleman's 

the  past  and  for  a  more  intimate  estate.    But  me,  I'm  glad  to  be  rid 

understanding    of    Miss    Tyndale.  of  the  old  fireplaces  and  big,  cold 

"You  haven't  always  lived  here  on  upstairs." 

the  land,  have  you?"  she  asked.  'Tes,   you're   thoroughly   Ameri- 

"I  haven't  gone  too  far  afield,"  can,"  Nan  teased  her.  "You  have  to 
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have  everything  electric  and  new." 
She  looked  through  the  open  door- 
way to  the  familiar  living  room.  It 
seemed  unchanged  from  tiie  last  vis- 
it. On  the  floor  were  the  rugs  Miss 
Tyndale  had  hooked;  the  pioneer- 
made  secretary  was  still  stuffed  with 
New  Yoik  Sunday  Times;  the  book- 
case with  the  glass  doors  shielded 
the  books  she  wanted  to  read  but 
seldom  did.  There  was  the  serving 
table  Miss  Tyndale  had  made  from 
a  picture  frame  and  the  deep  leath- 
er chair  that  had  been  her  father's. 
Through  the  rear  door  Nan  could 
see  the  electric  refrigerator  and 
stove,  next  to  the  drop-leaf  table 
made  of  early  Utah  pine. 

'Tou  re  English,"  Nan  decided, 
loath  to  leave  the  subject.  'Tou're 
the  reserved  type." 

"Not  reserved,  shy,"  Miss  Tyn- 
dale corrected  her.  ''Why  once  when 
I  was  a  child  Mother  sent  me  over 
to  Mortenson's  to  borrow  some- 
thing, and  do  you  know  what  I  did?" 

Nan  shook  her  head. 

"When  I  got  into  the  house,  they 
asked  me  to  sit  down.  I  sat  down  so 
frightened  I  forgot  what  I  came  for. 
At  noon  when  they  set  the  table  for 
dinner  they  invited  me  to  eat.  I 
knew  I  should  go  home,  but  I  did- 
n't know  how  to  refuse.  After  din- 
ner I  went  back  to  my  chair.  I  guess 
Fd  be  sitting  there  now  if  Mother 
hadn't  sent  an  older  brother  after 
me." 

Miss  Tyndale's  face  was  momen- 
tarily sad,  as  if  after  all  these  years 
the  gaucheries  of  the  child  still 
troubled  her. 

"I  can't  imagine  your  being 
that  shy."  Nan  moved  closer  to 
share  the  same  bowl  for  her  cleaned 
berries.    She  fdt  close  to  Miss  Tyn- 


dale in  spirit  and  wondered  if  now 
was  the  moment  to  ask  her  the  ques- 
tion she  had  long  wanted  answered. 
She  was  aware  that  the  moment 
might  not  come  again. 

^^rjIDN'T  you,  when  you  were  a 
girl,  ever  want  to  leave  this?" 
she  extemporized,  moving  her  hand 
in  an  all-inclusive  gesture.  "I  can 
understand  now  why  it  would  satis- 
fy, but  when  I  was  younger  it  didn't 
mean  a  thing." 

Miss  Tyndale's  hands  were  still 
for  the  first  time,  her  voice  very 
quiet  as  she  said,  "That's  one  of  the 
reasons  I've  always  admired  you. 
Nan.  You  weren't  afraid  to  go 
away  on  your  own.  You  made  a 
place  for  yourself  and  found  what 
you  wanted  in  a  strange  world.  Now, 
look  what  you've  got."  She  gestured 
towards  Winkie,  busily  engaged  in 
stripping  a  hollyhock. 

"Of  course  I  wanted  to  go,"  she 
replied,  coming  back  to  Nan's  ques- 
tion, leaving  the  gooseberries  still 
idle  in  her  lap,  "but  I  didn't  know 
how  to  do  it." 

"You  should  have  married  some- 
one who  would  take  you  away."  Nan 
did  her  best  to  give  her  words  a  cas- 
ual sound.  "It  would  have  been 
easy  then." 

Resuming  her  work.  Miss  Tyn- 
dale smiled.  "I  don't  believe  I  ever 
thought  of  it  like  that.  Anyway,  I'd 
have  had  to  come  back  sooner  or 
later."  She  settled  comfortably 
back  in  her  chair  and  indulged  in 
another  of  her  deep  chucldes,"Come 
to  think  of  it,  I  might  have  gone 
away.    I  almost  had  a  chance." 

It  was  hard  for  Nan  to  keep  from 

crowding  the    edge  of    her  chair. 

(Continued  on  page  353) 


American  Cancer  Society 
Volunteers 

Beitha  Hare  Long,  National  Deputy  Commander 

WHEN  I  visited  the  national  increase  medical  facilities,  and  to 
headquarters  of  the  Relief  further  educate  their  profession  in 
Society  of  the  Church  of  the  nature  of  this  disease.  By  1936, 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  I  they  had  a  very  good  record  of  ac- 
was  tremendously  impressed  v^ith  complishment,  having  developed 
the  program  of  volunteer  service  facilities  from  about  thirteen  ap- 
which  is  carried  on  from  year  to  year  proved  hospitals  to  over  300  ap- 
by  this  group  of  consecrated  women,  proved  hospitals  and  cHnics. 
I  felt  almost  as  if  I  were  walking  on  The  great  need  now  was  to  bring 
holy  ground  when  I  walked  through  the  public  up-to-date  on  the  knowl- 
the  large  board  meeting  room  and  edge  and  information  which  had 
viewed  the  oil  portraits  of  the  wom-  been  approved  by  the  American 
en  who  had  started  and  carried  for-  Medical  Association.  There  was  no 
ward  this  service  to  humanity,  as  it  money  for  an  educational  program, 
is  still  being  done.  They  were  wom-  The  women  of  the  nation  were 
en  of  courage  and  vision  and  as  called  upon  to  organize  the  Field 
each  has  handed  the  torch  of  leader-  Army  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
ship  on  to  her  followers,  the  same  the  public.  It  was  almost  a  hope- 
inspiration  has  been  carried  along,  less  task,  for  ignorance,  superstition, 
so  that  it  touches  the  spirit  of  even  and  fear  filled  the  minds  of  many 
a  visitor  such  as  I  was.  people  until  few  were  even  willing 

And  so  I  said  to  myself,  what  can  to  listen  to  the  program  of  educa- 

I  tell  these    women    of    volunteer  tion  or  to  read  the  available  litera- 

services?    It  is  for  me  rather  to  learn  ture. 

from  them.  However,  it  is  true  that  The  accomplishment  of  these 
the  Field  Army  of  the  American  women  of  courage,  vision,  and  en- 
Cancer  Society  has  a  splendid  rec-  ergy  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to 
ord  of  service  to  humanity  also,  and  all  women.  In  ten  years  time,  the 
for  reasons  of  information,  it  is  v^th  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
pleasure  that  I  set  down  a  few  of  disease  has  changed  greatly.  Today 
these  accomplishments.  magazines,    newspapers,    radio    sta- 

The    American    Cancer    Society  tions,  etc.,  are  co-operating  to  get 

was  organized  in   1913  by  doctors  the  message  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver- 

and  scientists,  v^th  a  few  laymen,  age     Citizen     that     "early     cancer 

who,  motivated  by  the  same  unself-  may    be    cured,    through    surgery, 

ish  spirit  of  the  great  doctors  of  our  X-ray,    radium;"     to     teach    them 

nation,  wanted  to  make  a  concerted  the  necessity  of  complete,  periodic 

effort  against  the  scourge  of  cancer,  health  examinations  and  to  go    to 

They  began  by  surveys,  pooling  their  their  family  physician  at  once  when 

knowledge,  developing  a  program  to  any  of  the  ''seven  danger  signals'' 
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appear.  This  is  a  notable  feat 
in  the  field  of  education  per- 
formed by  volunteer  women— but  in 
congratulating  these  women,  let  us 
never  forget  that  we  have  only  be- 
gun our  work.  A  recent  survey  re- 
veals that  only  half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  America  can  name  a  single 
early  symptom  of  cancer. 

COON  the  need  for  service  to  the 
cancer  patient  became  manifest. 
It  was  learned  that  a  bedridden  can- 
cer patient  requires  an  enormous 
amount  of  dressings  in  order  to  be 
comfortable;  to  buy  these  dressings— 
they  may  cost  fifty  dollars  a  month 
per  patient— is  a  drain  on  the  in- 
come of  almost  any  family.  So  the 
cancer  dressings  program  was  organ- 
ized. Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dressings  have  been  made  and  dis- 
tributed without  charge  by  volun- 
teers, meeting  a  great  need  of  the 
terminal  cancer  patient.  As  doctors 
set  up  detection  centers  and  clinics, 
equipment  was  needed,  which  the 
Field  Army  has  often  supplied;  also 
volunteer  service  has  been  given  to 
hospitals  and  clinics  caring  for  can- 
cer patients;  loan  closets  have  been 
established  to  provide  necessary 
sickroom  articles  for  loan  to  private 
homes  where  a  cancer  patient  is  be- 
ing nursed. 

Each  year  during  April,  the  Can- 
cer Control  Month,  a  campaign  for 
funds  has  been  conducted  and  at 
last   we   have   available   substantial 


research  funds  administered  by  a 
committee  of  leading  scientists  and 
doctors.  One  of  the  finest  co-ordi- 
nated programs  of  research  that  our 
nation  has  ever  known  is  seeking 
the  causes  of  cancer,  new  means  of 
diagnosing  it,  and  additional  meth- 
ods of  curing  it.  It  is  a  program 
that  anyone  may  be  proud  to  sup- 
port. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  listing  the  cancer  danger 
signals  which  everyone  should  mem- 
orize. They  may  not  mean  that 
cancer  is  present,  but  if  any  one  of 
them  develops,  go  at  once  to  your 
physician  for  his  advice. 

These  symptoms  that  may  mean 
early  cancer  are: 

1.  Any  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

2.  Any  lump  or  thickening  in  the  breast 
or  elsewhere. 

3.  Any  change  in  a  wart  or  mole. 

4.  Persistent  indigestion  or  difficulty  in 
swallowing. 

5.  Persistent  hoarseness  or  cough. 

6.  Unusual  bleeding  or  discharge. 

7.  Any  change  in  bowel  habits. 

The  Field  Army  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is  most  grateful  to 
the  Relief  Society  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
for  the  privilege  of  having  this  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  official  maga- 
zine. We  salute  you  for  your  won- 
derful program  of  volunteer  services, 
and  we  are  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  ours  to  also  serve  hu- 
manity in  its  fight  against  a  vicious 
enemy  of  mankind,  cancer. 


QJormula 

Anna.  Prince  Redd 

There  is  a  knack  to  living 

With  others  or  alone: 

Be  pliant  as  the  marrow, 
Not  brittle  as  the  bone. 


Planning  the  Work  Meetings 

Leone  G.  Lay  ton 

Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 

and  Chairman,  Work  Meeting  Committee 

WORK  meeting  leaders  should  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 

begin  planning  their  next  service,    that    all    may    obtain    the 

season's     (1949-50)     work  satisfaction    and    the    development 

meeting  program  now.  Each  leader  which  come  from  so  doing, 

is  aware  of  the  needs  and  interests  Next,   we  should   anticipate  the 

of  the  women  with  whom  she  is  local  activities  of  our  society  for  the 

working  and  should,  at  this  time,  be  year  and  include  the  preparation  for 

able  to  make  general  plans  for  an  these  in  our  season's  planning.     If 

appropriate  program  which  will  ac-  we  contemplate  a  bazaar,  let  us  plan 

complish  the  purposes  of  the  Re-  ways  to  use  this  activity  to  forward 

lief  Society  work  meeting  in  her  lo-  the  purposes  of  the  work  meeting, 

cality.  Through  a  bazaar  we  can  interest 

Activity   on   this   day   should   be  our  members  and  bring  them  into 

planned  with  the  following  purposes  activity;  we  can  recognize  the  skills 

in  view:  of  some  of  our  older  women  and 

rr        11    ^.                ^     .  ask  them  to  teach  these  skills  to 

1.  lo  enable  the  women  to  give  service  ,r                            i 

in  the  Church  Welfare  Plan  by  as-  ^^^^^^^  ^e  can  plan  to  use  everyone 

sisting  in  filling  the  Welfare  clothing  along   the  lines   of  her  aptitudes, 

budget  assignment.  interests,  and  skills.     Special  activi- 

2.  To  give  service  to  the  ward  Relief  ties  may  be  featured  on  various 
Society   organization   by   participating  ^^^i,  ^^^^-       ^         ^-^^  ^^      . 

in  activihes  beneficial  to  the  local  so-  i   .      •    ,         .    •      /                i  • 

ciety.  ulate  mterest  m  nomemakmg  and 

3.  To   foster   and   develop   creative   and  home  beautification. 
homemaking  skills.  The  sewing  course,  which  will  be 

4.  To  promote  a  feding  of  friendly  so-  outlined  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
ciabihty  within  the  group  by  working  Magazine,  may  well  be  brought  in- 
together  m  pleasant  association.  .      .^          ' ,      ^    ..          ^  ^        &    •-    " 

to  the  work  meetmg.    Many  of  our 

Each  of  these  purposes  should  be  mothers  have  need  of  this  special 
considered  fully  in  programming  instruction,  and  it  may  be  given  in 
the  day's  activities  in  order  that  the  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  en- 
greatest  possible  good  may  be  gained  tire  Relief  Society  group  when  it 
from  the  meeting.  does     not     interfere     vdth     other 

Our  first  obligation  on  this  day  planned  activities, 

is  to  fill  the  Welfare  clothing  bud-  Fine  quilting  has  become  tradi- 

get  assignment.     In  doing  this,  we  tional  in  Rehef  Society.  Let  us  plan 

rnust  be  governed  by  the  directions  to  carry  on  this  tradition  by  helping 

given  us  by  the  Welfare  commit-  all  to  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 

tee  when  the  assignment  is  made,  and  practice  this  skill. 

Let  us  plan  to  allow  all  the  women  (Continued  on  page  352) 
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Sixty    LJears  Jtgo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  May  i,  and  May  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

THE  HOME  OF  CHILDHOOD:  Many  can  testify  that  no  place  was  ever  so 
dear  as  the  home  of  childhood.  How  eminently  proper  that  the  home  should  be  the 
seat  of  contentment,  of  affection  and  of  true  happiness,  such  as  will  purify  and  elevate 
the  attributes,  and  through  these  the  after  life  of  the  child,  nurtured  within  its  walls. 
Home  should  ever  be  shadowed  by  the  wings  of  love.  Peace  should  be  the  good  angel 
that  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess  who  presides  at  the  homestead.  No  matter 
how  plain,  how  simple  its  appointments,  if  order  and  harmony  exist,  there  is  a  charm 
like  a  talisman  that  abides  forever  after,  with  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  is  like  a  beacon 
on  the  golden  hills  that  loom  up  in  the  distance,  and  blend  with  the  azure  of  the  heav- 
ens illuminating  the  horizon,  and  radiating  to  the  extreme  point,  causing  all  between 
to  be  tinged  with  the  roseate  hue  thus  reflected  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

YEARNINGS 

If  from  the  fickle  hand  of  fate  'twere  mine 
To  choose  a  rare  and  priceless  gift,  'twould  be 
The  voice  of  poetry,  whose  sweetest  strains 
Are  not  the  work  of  skillful  hands  alone; 
Like  those  of  some  grand  instrument,  which  keeps 
Its  purest  tones  within  its  gorgeous  shell 
To  charm  the  favored  few. 

— ^Mary  F.  Schyler 

THE  POET'S  SEASON:  It  has  been  said,  and  truly,  that  Spring  is  the  poet's 
season.  There  is  a  peculiar  freshness  in  the  earth,  and  in  the  air,  which  penetrates,  as 
it  were,  to  the  very  centre  of  all  inanimate  things,  and  causes  the  blades  of  grass  to  shoot 
upward,  the  leaf  and  the  flowers  to  burst  forth.  The  soul,  which  is  higher  than  any  of 
these  forms  of  beauty,  must  in  conformity  with  creative  forces  be  in  sympathy  with  all 
these.  The  poet  feels  this  beauty  without,  this  overflowing  of  nature's  fountains,  and 
the  same  impulse  is  intensified  in  him,  because  the  higher  order  of  his  creation  de- 
mands expression. — Aunt  Em 

MARICOPA  STAKE:  Our  Rehef  Society  conference  was  held  March  2 2d,  at  the 
Mesa  Hall  commencing  at  1  p.m..  President  S.  M.  Pomeroy  presiding.  President  C.  1. 
Robson  and  counselors  and  other  brethren  were  present;  opened  by  singing  and  prayer. 
Counselor  Sarah  Russell  spoke  briefly:  felt  that  life  was  too  short  to  indulge  in  ill- 
feelings  towards  each  other.  "We  can  assist  others  in  many  ways  with  words  of 
sympathy  and  love." — Susan  Wilcox,  Secretary 

A  WORD  OF  WELCOME 

From  the  utmost  ends  of  earth. 

From  the  kin  we  call'd  our  own; 
From  the  lands  that  gave  us  birth. 
Came  we  here  for  truth  alone; 
Heaven  hath  made  us  rich  amends. 
Heaven  hath  sent  us  sterling  friends. 

— Emily  H.  Woodmansee 
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Woman's  Sphere 


A  Dutch  grandmother,  fifty-two 
years  old,  Mrs.  Boissevain,  has 
started  in  the  Netherlands  a  move- 
ment known  as  the  "National 
Skirt/'  which  numbers  4000  women. 
It  originated  last  September  when 
women  were  depressed  because  they 
had  ''nothing  to  wear"  to  celebrate 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Queen  Wil- 
helmina's  reign.  They  make  patch- 
work skirts  from  the  ''odds  and 
ends"  in  their  workbaskets.  These 
symbolize  "salvaging  bits  of  the  past 
and  uniting  them  in  a  new  future" 
of  national  progress  and  world-wide 
understanding. 

AT  the  end  of  the  last  war,  Dr. 
James  R.  McCain,  for  thirty 
years  president  of  Agnes  Scott  Col- 
lege for  Women,  in  Georgia,  said 
that  when  future  generations  read 
our  contemporary  history,  the  head- 
lines will  be,  not  the  two  wars,  but 
the  women  s  revolution  of  the  past 
fifty  years.  He  feels  that  the  re- 
sults of  women's  business,  profes- 
sional, and  political  activities  have 
been  more  harmful  than  good  for 
society  as  a  whole.  He  feels  that 
women  working  when  there  are 
more  applicants  than  jobs  will  bring 
down  all  wages.  He  blames  the  in- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  and 
the  decrease  in  birthrate  on  moth- 
ers' absence  from  home.     It  is  the 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


homemakers  who  rear  families, 
beautify  cities  with  gardens,  and 
keep  churches  alive.  But  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  tide  will  turn- 
that  more  women  will  prepare 
themselves  to  be  expert  home-mak- 
ers. 

AN  interesting  phase  of  the  above 
problem  is  that  some  statistics 
on  happy  marriages  indicate  that 
the  girl  who  has  had  business  train- 
ing and  experience  before  or  after 
marriage  is  a  safer  matrimonial  risk 
in  some  respects  than  the  young 
woman  who  has  remained  strictly 
at  home. 

npHE  former  Mildred  McAfee, 
who  was  lieutenant-commander 
of  women's  reserves,  U.S.N.R.,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  and  who  has  been 
Mrs.  Douglas  Horton  for  about 
three  years,  recently  resigned  from 
her  position  as  president  of  Welles- 
ley  College  for  women.  She  felt  that 
her  professional  obligations  were  in- 
terfering with  her  being  the  kind  of 
wife  and  homemaker  she  desired  to 
be. 

lytRS.  SARAH  ANN  A.  GIB- 
^  ^  BONY,  recently  died  in  Du- 
chesne, Utah,  at  the  age  of  101  years, 
six  months,  and  twenty-five  days. 
She  had  lived  on  seven  different 
homesteads. 
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I  Lot  in   the  Kyibundance  of  the   cJhings    W/hich 

uie  LPossesseth 


^^CHE  wishes  now  she  had  never 
bought  the  things.  They  still 
have  payments  to  make  on  their 
house,  and  she  wishes  she  had  fixed 
up  her  furniture,  then  she  wouldn't 
be  half-sick  with  worry  trying  to  pay 
for  the  new."  The  voice  of  the 
speaker  sounded  regretful  as  she  re- 
lated the  imprudent  purchases  of  a 
friend. 

How  often  when  spring  arrives, 
transforming  the  out  of  doors  into 
a  radiant  and  sparkling  new  world 
and  cloaking  the  unsightly  with  ex- 
quisite shades  of  color,  when  the 
sky  blooms  in  heavenly  blue  dotted 
with  white,  diaphanous  flowers, 
does  the  housewife  walk  into  her 
own  home  and  look  with  dissatis- 
fied eyes  at  her  furniture  and  floor 
coverings,  drab  and  shabby  from 
the  winter's  grime. 

Excited  by  the  beauty  without, 
she  visualizes  new  furniture  in  gay 
stripes  and  flowered  prints,  and  a 
new  rug  to  help  make  her  living 
room  come  alive.  Then,  when  her 
club  meets  again,  she  dreams,  her 
home  will  look  more  like  Jeanne's 
beautiful  one. 

The  picture  is  etched  more  sharp- 
ly in  her  mind  on  succeeding  days 
and,  at  length,  results  in  a  trip  to 
town  and  an  orgy  of  buying. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  house- 
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wife  thoroughly  enjoys  the  new  pic- 
ture. Of  course,  she  was  unable  to 
match  that  blue  exactly,  and  the 
green  clashes  a  little.  The  rug  is 
rather  startling  at  first  glance,  but 
still,  the  whole  picture  is  satisfying 
to  her. 

On  the  first  of  the  month  the 
postman  delivers  the  bill.  Only  af- 
ter careful  checking  does  she  reluc- 
tantly concede  that  the  adding  ma- 
chine totaled  correctly.  The  month- 
ly installment  figure  is,  therefore, 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  she  had  ex- 
pected. But  the  housewife  pushes 
the  worry  down  in  her  mind  and 
gives  a  fairly  satisfied  glance  around 
her  rooms  in  partial  justification. 

A  few  weeks  later  Johnny  becomes 
ill  and  requires  many  visits  from  the 
doctor.  Just  an  unforeseen  occur- 
rence, the  housewife  thinks  as  she 
opens  the  doctor's  bill,  one  that  no 
one  could  anticipate  and,  anyway, 
Johnny  is  well  again. 

By  now  the  first  bloom  has  gone 
from  the  new  purchases.  In  spite 
of  oft-repeated  warnings,  Lucy  car- 
ried her  glass  of  milk  in  the  living 
room  and  spilled  it  on  the  rug  in 
front  of  the  fireplace.  The  cat  also 
wrought  havoc  on  the  new  sofa  by 
sharpening  her  claws  on  the  uphol- 
stery of  the  arms.  The  installment 
payments,  however,  do  not  become 
less. 
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Finally,  the  housewife  is  forced 
to  face  her  worry  and  anxiety  and 
acknowledge  that  she  was  unwise  to 
have  bought  more  than  she  could 
pay  for.  Instead  of  the  gay  and 
friendly  atmosphere  she  had  hoped 
to  create,  she  looks  at  her  home  al- 
most with  dislike. 

But  long  after  she  reached  this 
conclusion,  she  still  continues  to 
scrape  together  her  installment  mon- 
ey. And  it  was  then  that  the  har- 
ried housewife  voiced  to  her  friend 


the  remark,  "I  could  have  fixed  up 
the  old  things  and  would  not  have 
been  half-sick  with  worry  trying  to 
pay  for  my  new  things." 

The  Savior  remarked  at  one  time, 
''for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseth."  The  success  of  a 
homemaker  does  not  depend  on  the 
newness  nor  costliness  of  posses- 
sions, neither  does  joy  arise  from  im- 
prudence and  extravagance. 

M.  C.  S. 


uieleased  to  Spring 

C.  Cameron  Johns 

The  earth  is  cushioned  velvet  to  the  tread 
And  May  has  dressed  her  world  in  flowered  lace; 
The  gilding  touch  of  sunshine  overhead 
Makes  miracles  of  all  the  commonplace. 

Even  down  the  canyoned  city  street, 
Where  stone  and  steel  resist  each  growing  thing, 
The  little  winds  are  blowing  soft  and  sweet 
Releasing  wintered  spirits  into  spring. 


fflidas  and  the  (yive  Senses 

Eva  WiUes  Wangsgaard 

The  spring  returns  the  gold  we  lost 

In  cups  of  daffodils, 
And  golden  lightbirds  dip  and  rise 

Along  the  window  sills. 

With  gold  to  see  and  gold  to  touch 
Where  water  lihes  float, 

And  tinkling  notes  like  nuggets  tossed 
From  every  warbler's  throat, 

A  golden  scent  from  hyacinths, 
And  honey  gold  to  taste, 

Five  paths  of  gold  lead  to  the  heart. 
Come.    Who  would  let  it  waste? 


JLuacs  Kytfter  Lfiain 

Jeanette  P.  Parry 

Who  has  not  loved  the  wild,  sweet  smell 
Of  lilacs  blooming  after  rain, 
Or  walked  a  petal-covered  path 
On  fallen  blossoms  down  the  lane? 

So  often  I  have  picked  bouquets, 
Dew-dripping,  lavender,  and  white, 
And  placed  them  in  a  pale  blue  bowl 
To  lend  their  fragrance  to  the  night. 

I  have  been  far  from  haunts  like  these, 
Have  stood  in  gardens  fit  for  prayer, 
But  still  I  hear  the  hum  of  bees 
And  haunting  perfume  fills  the  air. 


Joanna 


Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  5 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  is  left  a  widow  with  four  children 
to  support  and  care  for.  Courageously,  she 
takes  inventory  of  her  meager  resources 
and  plans  for  the  future.  A  neighbor 
gives  her  a  sack  of  navy  beans  and  Joanna 
decides  to  make  Boston-baked  beans  for 
sale.  Another  neighbor,  Abigail  Smith, 
offers  to  help  with  ideas  and  transporta- 
tion. From  a  slow  and  unpromising  be- 
ginning they  build  a  profitable  business. 
Joanna  rears  her  children  with  love  and 
devotion  and  for  Penny's  fourteenth  birth- 
day she  plans  a  special  party. 

ON  leaden  feet,  Joanna  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it. 
She  took  a  deep  breath. 
''Darhng,"  she  said  to  Penny.  She 
hfted  her  head.  *'My  dears,  I'm  so 
glad  you  could  come." 

''Hello,  Mrs.  Niels,"  Connie  said 
primly.  Her  mouth  pursed  as  she 
sidled  past  Joanna  into  the  room. 
Joanna  saw  the  quick  eyes  inventory 
the  kitchen  range,  the  absurd  dec- 
orations. 'Til  have  to  leave  early, 
Mother  doesn't  want  me  in  this 
neighborhood  after  dark." 

"But  we've  lots  of  time  until 
then."  Joanna  bustled  about,  tak- 
ing their  coats  and  scarves,  saying 
whatever  gay  and  welcoming  thing 
popped  into  her  head.  The  prayer 
beat  in  her  throat,  please  .  .  .  please, 
for  Penny's  sake,  let  the  party  be 
good,  not  anything  to  mar  her  day, 
please.  .  .  . 

"Did  you  ever  play  'Witches'?" 
she  asked  them,  pushing  laughter 
through  her  stiff  throat.  'It's  fun/' 
She  described  it. 

Connie  sat  on  the  davenette  and 
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smoothed  her  red  velvet  skirt.  "I'd 
rather  not.    It  sounds  too  childish." 

Joanna  swallowed  hard.  "Very 
well.  Let's  play  this  one  .  .  .  called 
'Ghosts,'  and  if  Connie  doesn't  like 
it,  she  can  read  a  book." 

She  forced  them  into  it,  hiding 
the  firmness  under  the  banner  of 
her  laughter.  She  gave  the  gay 
prizes  she  had  bought,  with  a  flour- 
ish. Slowly,  slowly,  the  ice  melted 
and  the  girls  came  on  her  side. 
Laughter  came  spontaneously  from 
young  lips.  After  awhile  Joanna 
could  leave  the  room,  go  into  the 
kitchen  to  put  last-minute  touches 
on  the  cakes  and  the  ice  cream. 
The  shrieks  and  the  clamor  of  ex- 
cited voices  were  music  to  her  ears. 

They  ate  their  refreshments  in  an 
ecstatic  silence.  Joanna  watched 
Penny's  face.  There  was  no  cloud 
upon  it,  nothing  to  sully  the  clear 
joy  of  having  her  friends  about  her, 
of  showing  them  off  to  her  mother. 
But  when  the  party  was  over  and 
the  young  guests  ready  to  depart, 
the  clouds  rose  stormily  again. 

Penny  was  helping  Connie  into 
the  lovely  coat.  "Do  come  again, 
Connie.    Come  often." 

Connie's  mouth  pinched.  "I'll 
try.  But  I'm  afraid  Mother  will 
have  a  fit  when  she  finds  out  where 
I've  been." 

Joanna  stuffed  her  hands  into  her 
apron  pockets  so  they  would  not 
strike  out  at  the  pursed,  pink  mouth, 
the  too-wise  eyes  that  bade  con- 
temptuous farewell  to  the  little 
room.    Under  her  eyes,  the  decora- 
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tions,  prepared  at  such  a  cost  of 
time,  grew  pathetic,  the  shp  cover 
faded  and  sagged.  Joanna  fought 
fiercely  to  bring  back  the  gaiety. 
Don't  you  understand,  she  wanted 
to  cry  out,  how  precious  a  thing 
Penny's  friendship  is?  The  friend- 
ship of  anyone  who  really  loves  you. 
What  does  it  matter  if  they  live  in 
a  tent,  if  they  love  you,  they  have 
value? 

Ruth,  a  black-haired  echo  of  Con- 
nie, nodded  her  head.  ''But  we  real- 
ly had  fun,"  she  said,  in  frank  won- 
der. 

Joanna  saw  the  darts  had  gone 
into  Penny's  heart.  Her  eyes  dark- 
ened with  pain.  Joanna  had  the  wild 
desire  to  step  in  front  of  her  daugh- 
ter, as  if  by  so  doing,  she  could  take 
the  pain  into  herself.  She  heard  her 
own  voice  speaking,  quickly,  light- 
ly, 'I'm  so  glad  you  could  all  come. 
You  see,  we're  moving  into  another 
neighborhood,  and  we  might  not  be 
able  to  be  together  again." 

"Mother!"  Penny  lifted  enrap- 
tured eyes.  "You  didn't  tell  me! 
When?" 

Joanna  swallowed.  "Very  soon. 
It's  to  be  a  house  on  a  hill,  out  of 
the  smoke." 

Connie  smoothed  the  sleeve  of 
her  coat.  "That  will  be  different. 
Mother  will  let  me  go  up  there." 

Joanna  watched  with  the  help- 
less amazement  of  the  adult,  as  her 
daughter  received  this  information 
with  shrieks  of  joy.  "Won't  that  be 
simply  super!  Just  out  of  this 
world?" 

'liT'HEN  the  evening  meal  was 
over,  Joanna  sat  enthroned 
among  her  children,  while  they 
gazed  on  her  with  adoration  and 
awe.    "You  really  mean  it,  Mother? 


A  big  house!  Room  for  everybody 
to  have  a  room?  Oh,  Mother,  it 
will  be  so  wonderful." 

Joanna  gulped  and  wondered  if 
there  was  a  place  she  could  get  with 
a  down  payment  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  dollars. 

"I'll  have  a  room  of  my  own," 
David  said,  "a  place  where  I  can 
study  without  the  rest  of  you  get- 
ting in  my  hair." 

"Your  precious  old  books!"  Sally 
was  hostile.  "What  I  want  is  a 
place  to  hang  my  pictures  without 
everybody  painting  beards  on  them." 
She  hugged  Penny.  "You  can  have 
your  room,  too,  and  write  your 
poems  in  it." 

"Poems?"  Joanna  turned  to  Pen- 
ny.   The  girl's  face  was  scarlet. 

"Sally!  Why  did  you  have  to 
tell?"  She  rose  and  ran  toward  the 
bedroom.    "They're  awful!  Awful!" 

"Poetry."  Joanna  caught  her 
breath.  But  of  course,  she  should 
have  known.  Penny  would  never  be 
one  to  hoard  beauty,  it  would  pour 
out  of  her  like  light,  into  other 
people's  lives.  "Poetry  ....  I'm  so 
glad." 

Abigail  came  over  after  supper  to 
help  with  the  night's  work.  She 
listened  eagerly  to  every  detail  of 
the  party,  pausing  in  her  kneading 
to  look  at  Joanna's  face.  She  made 
Joanna  think  of  a  silver-haired  girl, 
in  her  ruffled  blue  apron.  There  was 
something  young  and  wistful  in  her 
listening.  But  when  she  heard  about 
Connie,  her  outrage  knew  no 
bounds. 

"You  should  have  told  her  to  go 
home!  That's  what  you  should 
have  done.  The  idea!  The  very 
idea!  ^Vhat's  the  world  coming 
to?" 
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Joanna  sliced  apples  into  a  pie 
shell.  ''I  don't  know.  When  I  was 
little,  a  party  was  an  event.  We 
talked  about  it  for  months,  before 
and  after.  I  can't  remember  ever 
noticing  a  house,  or  taking  inven- 
tory of  the  cost  of  things." 

''It's  their  mothers!"  Abigail  said 
shortly,  'putting  their  own  snobbish 
ideas  into  their  daughters'  heads." 

"I  ...  I  told  them  we  were  mov- 
ing into  a  new  house."  Joanna 
looked  up  at  Abigail.  "I  .  .  .  had 
to." 

"Humph,"  snorted  Abigail,  ''so 
they  defeated  you,  the  brave  Joan- 
na, who  hasn't  been  downed  by  hur- 
ricane or  famine,  going  down  like 
nine  pins  before  a  bunch  of  little 
girls.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
buy  some  new  equipment?" 

"I  was,"  Joanna  said  unhappily. 
"I  was  going  to  do  so  many  things. 
I  was  going  to  buy  a  small  bakery 
and  start  out  with  just  breads  and 
pastries  ...  a  real  shop." 

Abigail  blew  a  curl  from  her  fore- 
head. "Well,  you  can  still  do  it. 
The  children  can  just  wait  for  their 
house." 

Joanna  set  her  chin.  "No.  The 
children  need  a  home.  A  real  one. 
Penny  will  need  one  more  and  more. 
I  can't  bear  to  have  her  left  out,  or 
have  less  than  the  others.  She  has  a 
right  to  things.  Poetry.  Just  think 
of  it,  Abigail,  she's  v^iting  poetry." 

Abigail  said  softly,  "Well,  I'm  not 
surprised.  I've  often  told  my  Henry. 
'Henry,'  I've  said,  'there  is  one  per- 
son whose  mind  I  wouldn't  be 
afraid  to  look  into.  Penny  Niels' 
mind  would  be  like  a  flower  garden, 
that  sweet,  from  the  looks  of  her 
and  the  things  she  does  for  her 
mother,    and    the   gentle   way   she 


talks!  Just  like  a  flower  garden/ 
I  told  him." 

Joanna  came  around  the  table  to 
hug  Abigail's  plump  shoulders. 
"You  see,  we  have  to  give  her  lovely 
things,  a  chance  in  life." 

Abigail  patted  Joanna's  hand. 
"We'll  do  it,  my  dear." 

TOANNA  stood  at  the  kitchen 
^  table,  the  next  afternoon,  wrap- 
ping fresh  loaves  of  bread  in  wax 
paper;  the  pale  October  sun  splashed 
warmth  across  her  hands  and  on 
the  kitchen  table.  A  woodpecker 
swung  on  the  lower  branches  of  the 
apricot  tree,  just  outside  the  win- 
dow. Someone  knocked  at  the  front 
door. 

Joanna  impatiently  finished  the 
bread  she  had  started  and  went  to 
answer  it,  not  pleased  to  have  vis- 
itors interrupt  her  busy  day.  She 
frowned  at  the  tall,  red-haired  man 
who  grinned  at  her  from  his  great, 
lean  height. 

"Mrs.  Niels?" 

"Yes,  but  I  .  .  ."  She  did  not 
return  his  smile. 

"You're  busy,  I  know  .  .  .  I'm 
Kent  Taylor,  and  I  understood  that 
you  are  in  the  market  for  a  house." 

Joanna's  mouth  dropped  gently. 
"But,  good  heavens!  I  just  made  up 
my  mind  yesterday." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "I  read  minds 
by  television.  You  want  a  house 
on  a  hill." 

Joanna  laughed,  reluctantly.  "I 
suppose  you  know  how  much,  or 
little,  rather,  I  can  afford  to  pay 
down?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  never  in- 
quire into  my  clients'  private  af- 
fairs, such  as  love,  money,  or  pet 
peeves.      May    I    come    in?"    He 
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sniffed   the  air.   "It  smells  like  a 
small  corner  of  heaven." 

Joanna,  leading  him  into  the 
kitchen,  wished  suddenly  she  was 
wearing  her  new,  high-heeled  shoes, 
instead  of  the  brown,  flat  brogues. 
She  watched  his  eyes  light  up  when 
he  saw  the  crusty  brown  loaves  on 
the  table.  She  said,  hesitantly, 
''Would  .  .  .  would  you  like  a  slice 
of  fresh  bread  and  some  strawberry 
jam? 

His  grin  was  quick  and  pleased. 
'Would  I?  I  don't  believe  Fve 
ever  tasted  fresh,  homemade  bread 
in  all  my  life  ....  Mother  was  a 
career  woman  ....  real  estate.  She 
and  my  sister  are  running  the  busi- 
ness together.  Fm  home  on  vaca- 
tion so  they  put  me  to  work.'*  He 
took  a  deep  bite  out  of  the  slice  of 
bread  and  jam.  His  eyes  widened. 
''Brother!  Now  I  see  what  people 
mean.  This  isn't  the  first  time  Fve 
tasted  your  products.  We  had  some 
Boston-baked  beans  last  night.  My 
sister  was  telling  me  about  you  .  .  . 
my  niece,  too.  In  fact  it  was  our 
charming  little  niece  who  told  us 
you  were  in  the  market  for  a  house." 

"Your  niece?" 

"Uh-huh,  Connie,  she  was  here 
to  a  birthday  party." 

"Oh,"  said  Joanna. 

He  looked  around  the  room. 
"You  need  a  shop." 

"I  need  a  house,"  Joanna  said. 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
marveling  at  his  quick  tongue,  the 
enormous  enjoyment  he  seemed  to 
derive  from  very  simple  things.  She 
liked  the  tweed  suit  he  wore,  and 
the  snap  brim  was  like  him,  past  its 
first  youth,  somewhat  battered,  but 
possessing  to  a  high  degree,  dash 
and  charm. 


"I  have  a  house,"  he  said,  "or 
rather  Mother  has  ...  on  a  hill. 
When  could  I  take  you  to  see  it?" 

"Fve  so  much  to  do  .  .  .  ." 

"This  afternoon,  at  say,  two- 
thirty?" 

Reluctantly,  Joanna  nodded. 

He  rose  and  picked  up  his  hat. 
He  looked  soberly  down  at  Joanna. 
"Connie  is  a  difficult  child.  I  think 
this  is  the  first  nice  thing  she  ever 
did  .  .  .  for  me." 

Startled,  Joanna  looked  into  his 
blunt,  homely  face  ....  She  saw 
laughter  starting  from  deep  down 
in  his  hazel  eyes.  His  mouth 
twitched  a  little  at  the  corners. 
"Thank  you  for  the  bread  and  jam, 
Mrs.  Niels." 

She  closed  the  front  door  behind 
him  and  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 
She  began  again  to  wrap  the  bread, 
and  then  suddenly  went  to  the 
kitchen  mirror  and  peered  into  it. 
She  had  not  changed  from  yester- 
day, and  yet,  there  had  been  some- 
thing when  he  looked  at  her  ...  a 
relief  ...  as  though  he  had  hoped 
she  would  be  attractive  and  was 
not  disappointed.  Joanna  turned 
sharply  away.  What  an  idiot! 
What  an  utter  idiot,  to  imagine 
such  a  thing. 

But  when  she  dressed,  after 
lunch,  she  tucked  one  of  Penny's 
bright  scarves  into  the  collar  of  her 
gray  suit.  The  red  and  yellow  scarf 
brought  color  into  her  cheeks  and 
a  sparkle  to  her  eyes.  Joanna  brushed 
out  her  hair,  let  it  wave  softly 
around  her  face.  But  when  she 
heard  his  car  stop  before  the  house, 
she  tore  out  the  scarf  and  pinned 
her  hair  back  into  the  accustomed 
roll.    She  looked  again  in  the  mir- 
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ror.  The  gray  suit  and  the  neat 
white  blouse  looked  Quaker  prim, 
but  the  color  had  not  departed  from 
her  face,  and  her  eyes  mocked  her 
with  their  shining. 

She  went  to  open  the  door  for 
him.  She  nodded  briefly,  "You're 
on  time." 

*'So  are  you,  a  rare  and  delightful 


trait."  He  helped  her  into  the  shin- 
ing car  as  though  she  were  an  object 
of  great  price  and  rare  fragility.  "I 
ordered  the  day  especially  for  you." 
He  waved  an  expansive  hand  to  in- 
clude the  rich  gold  of  the  sunshine, 
the  scarlet  banners  of  maple  trees, 
the  blue  haze  on  the  mountains. 
(To  be  continued) 


Luncheon  Cloths  for  the  Making 

Rachel  K.  La urgaard 
IJJustrations  hy  Elizabeth  Williamson 
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AVE  you  ever  stood  looking  through  the  table  of  discarded  samples 

and  bolt  ends  which  drapery  and  upholstery  shops  sell  for  a  fraction  of 
their  original  cost,  and  racked  your  brain  for  some  excuse  to  buy  a  lovely 
square  of  printed  linen  or  hand-blocked  cotton? 

Tapestry  pieces  make  good  cushion  covers,  or,  with  a  pair  of  handles— 
an  attractive  knitting  bag.  But  what  could  one  do  with  a  yard  or  so  of 
chintz? 

Make  luncheon  and  breakfast  cloths,  of  course!  Permanent-finished 
chintzes,  picture-printed  crash,  cotton  twills,  and  linens  are  all  washable, 
and  can  be  had  from  the  sample  table  in  the  loveliest  of  colors  and  designs. 

Hem  or  fringe  a  quaint  piece  of  flowered  chintz,  set  out  your  collec- 
tion of  antique  glass  and  china,  and  see  what  a  charming  table  you  have 
laid.  Use  a  gorgeous  tropical  print  in  tones  to  blend  with  your  breakfast 
pottery.  You  will  find  that  the  plainest  of  everyday  china  looks  like  some- 
thing special  when  set  on  a  striking  sample  square  from  the  drapery  shop. 


Braided  Rugs — New-Fashioned 

Diucilh  S.  Howard 

"POR  an  easier  and  better  way  of  making  the  old-fashioned  braided  rugs 
you  will  need  a  large  feed-sack  needle  and  some  stout  string  or  carpet 
warp.    You  should  be  able  to  buy  a  needle  at  any  hardware  store. 

The  rags  are  braided  in  the  usual  way.  When  ready  to  begin  putting 
the  strips  together,  fold  the  braided  strip  the  length  you  wish  the  center 
of  the  rug  to  be,  and  with  the  needle,  threaded  with  string,  take  up  a  loop 
of  the  braided  strands,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Always 
insert  needJe  from  top  side  oi  rug.  Take  up  each  loop,  drawing  the  string 
snugly  under  each  time. 

When  working  around  the  ends  of  the  rug,  take  up  two  loops  on  the 
outside  strand,  (one  on  the  inside)  as  many  times  as  necessary  to  make  the 
rug  lie  flat. 

When  you  have  used  up  the  string  in  your  needle,  tie  the  new  piece 
of  string  to  the  end  you  have  been  using  and  thread  the  needle  again.  The 
knot  can  be  pulled  under  the  loops  until  hidden.  The  string  will  not  show 
if  pulled  up  snugly  each  time  a  loop  is  taken  up. 

If  you  use  two  strips  of  clpth  of  different  lengths  in  each  strand  you 
braid,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sew  the  ends  together.  Just  fold  the  ends 
of  one  strip  inside  the  other.  Also  the  needle  works  better  if  it  is  not  too 
sharp. 


Spring  [Planting 

LeKoy  Burke  Meagher 

I  followed  the  furrows  which  dad  plowed  up 
And  helped  with  the  seeding  he  had  begun, 
By  planting  a  sackful  of  corn  which  looked 
Like  wrinkled-up  pieces  of  autumn  sun. 

The  cool,  moistened  earth  felt  so  good  on  bare  feet 
And  chunks  of  it  stuck  between  all  of  my  toes, 
As  I  walked  along,  with  the  sun  on  my  back, 
And  dropped  little  kernels  of  sun  in  the  rows. 

COawn 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 

We  hear  a  robin's  soft  ethereal  call, 

A  glad,  sweet  song  at  break  of  dawn, 

And  crocus  blossoms,  with  their  tears  of  dew. 

Like  colored  stars  are  sprinkled  on  the  lawn. 
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Table  Settings  and  Flower 
Arrangements 

(bntertaining  the   \Joriae 

Mary  Giant  Judd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Mrs.  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  seasons. — Ed.] 

SINCE  June  is  the  month  that  nouncements  had  been  put  before 

more  brides  choose  for  their  the  balloons  were  inflated.    When 

weddings    than    any    other    in  the  balloons  were  popped,  the   an- 

the  year,  I  want  to  give  you,  a  month  nouncements  were  discovered, 

ahead,    some    ideas    for   announce-  Sometimes  the  news  is  tied    in 

ments,  showers,  wedding  receptions  with  the  bride's  background,  with 

and  so  on.  the   business   of   the   future   bride- 

When   I   think   of  brides,    there  groom,  or  with  the  hobbies  of  eith- 

often  comes  to  my  mind  a  line  from  er  one  of  the  bridal  pair.     To  an- 

'Teg  O'  My  Heart,"  a  popular  play  nounce    the   forthcoming   marriage 

on   Broadway   in   New   York   City  of  her  daughter,  one  bride's  mother, 

years  ago.    So  long  ago,  in  fact,  that  the  wife  of  a  doctor,  passed  around 

I  myself  was  about  to  be  a  bride,  a     good-sized     prescription     bottle 

''In  all  this  world,"  remarked  one  filled  with  vitamin  capsules  in  the 

of  the  characters  who  represented  largest  size  obtainable.    These  con- 

an  older,  experienced  person  in  the  tained  the  names  of  the  happy  pair 

play,  ''there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  and,  on  the  outside  of  the  bottle, 

as  love's  young  dream."     That  is  was  the  date  of  the  wedding,  the 

why  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to  plan  so-  doctor's  name,  and  his  prescription: 

cial  affairs  for  brides.    Some  of  the  'Take  one  only  for  complete  hap- 

joy  that  they  are  experiencing  seems  piness." 

to  spill  over,  and  all  of  the  guests.  There  are  many  clever  ways    of 

provided     they     have     perennially  high-lighting     the     display     of     a 

young  hearts,  get  their  share.  trousseau.      What    would    we    do 

Putting  first  things  first,  let's  talk  without    flowers,    satin    bows,    and 

about     announcements.     Although  tiny  silvery  bells  that  have  lain  hid- 

the  actual  announcement  is  seldom  den  in  our  stored  Christmas  dec- 

a  surprise,  it  can  be  told  in  a  surpris-  orations  until  pressed  into  service? 

ing  and  original  way.     At  one  an-  If  you  have  an  old-fashioned  wal- 

nouncement     luncheon,      balloons  nut  wardrobe  try  painting  the  in- 

were  tied  to  ribbons  attached  to  the  side     with     "shocking     pink"     as 

stems  of  the  flowers  in  the  center  Schiapereli's  favorite  color  is  called, 

of  the  table.     Other  balloons  were  Make    sachets    of    various    pastel 

at    each    place,    and    in    them    an-  shades    and   pin-tack    eight   or    ten 
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of  them  inside  each  door,  which  is 
left  open  to  display  household 
linens. 

CPEAKING  of  Christmas  bells, 
the  large  ones  are  ideal  to  use 
for  wedding  decorations.  I  attended 
one  lovely  garden  wedding  where  a 
big  bell  had  been  hung  (on  a  wide 
white  satin  ribbon)  from  the 
branch  of  a  beautiful  old  tree.  Un- 
der the  bell  was  a  round  table  hold- 
ing the  exquisite  wedding  cake  and 
the  charming  picture  was  spotted 
with  a  flood  light.  Try  pinning 
small  white  flowers  to  these  Christ- 
mas bells  as  table  decorations,  or, 
for  a  very  striking  effect,  make  a  bell 
of  chicken  wire  and  completely  cov- 
er it  by  wiring  flowers  to  it.  But, 
whatever  you  do,  don't  forget  to 
sprinkle  the  flower  arrangements 
with  ice  water  and  place  them  in  the 
refrigerator  until  needed. 

In  planning  decorations  for  any 
large  group,  such  as  that  included 


in  a  wedding  reception,  try  to  vis- 
ualize the  crowd  and  have  your  dec- 
orations in  large  masses  and  rather 
high  in  the  room  so  that  they  won't 
be  lost  when  the  guests  crowd  in. 

I  have  purposely  left  showers  un- 
til the  last  because  Fm  afraid  they 
sometimes  work  an  imposition  on 
those  invited.  Often  the  same 
group  is  asked  to  several  showers 
and  then,  as  close  friends  of  the 
bride,  there  is  still  a  wedding  pres- 
ent to  be  given.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  you  still  want  to  have  this  type 
of  party,  try  having  a  spice  shower. 
Send  out  invitations  to  the  guest 
to  bring  ''sugar  or  spice  or  anything 
nice,"  and  she  will  not  be  em- 
barrassed in  this  day  of  high  prices. 

The  little  parasols  illustrated  this 
month  could  be  used  equally  well 
for  any  spring  party  or  for  a  bride's 
or  baby  shower.  These  little  fav- 
ors are  made  by  inserting  a  swab 
stick  in  a  round  of  plastic  fab- 
( Continued  on  page  355) 


Magazine  Subscriptions  for  1948 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 

THE  general  board  takes  this  Because  of  carrying  so  many  sub- 
opportunity  to  express  heart-  scriptions  during  1948  at  tlie  old 
felt  thanks  and  gratitude  to  subscription  price,  the  general  board 
the  Relief  Society  officers,  Maga-  regrets  to  report  that  the  Magazine 
zine  representatives,  and  subscribers  showed  a  small  deficit  at  the  end 
who  have  demonstrated  their  loyal  of  1948.  However,  it  is  confidently 
support  of  The  Relief  Society  Mag-  expected  that  one  year  from  now 
azine  during  the  year  1948.  The  the  subscription  figure  will  reveal  a 
devotion  with  which  the  Magazine  substantial  increase  and  that  the 
representatives  throughout  the  Magazine  will  be  entirely  self-sup- 
Church  have  placed  the  Magazine  porting.  For  the  full  realization  of 
in  the  homes  of  Latter-day  Saints  these  expectations,  the  general 
is  indeed  gratifying.  Also  a  matter  board  enlists  the  continued  efforts 
of  joy  and  pride  to  the  general  of  the  officers  and  Magazine  repre- 
board  is  the  success  of  the  repre-  sentatives  during  the  year  1949. 

sentatives  in  placing  the  Magazine  tt          r>  n  r> 

.11              f               T,               J.  Honor  Roll  Percentages 

m  the  homes  or  many  who  are  not  ^     .•     •       ^         v         i.  -uv  i_  j 

1          f.r^i-'ii.,  Contmumg  the  policy  established 

members  or  the  Church,  but  who  .          o   j.t_             if    i.-     r- 

.111             £    i.1,      -J    1  in  1040,  the  membership  figures  on 

may    thereby    learn    or    the   ideals  itJZt.     tt          n  n             i. 

J              <.  ■,         .       r  T   i-i.     J  which  the  Honor  Roll  percentages 

and  accomplishments  or  Latter-day  r                n  i,    i,      j      fi  i,           i. 

Co.                    J        .1       £  1.1,  •  for  1040  will  be  based,  will  be  count- 

baint  women  and  partake  or  their  ,     ^"^r  t                        Tni  •      n 

.  ..     r         .          J          1         .     r  ed  as  of  January  1040.   Ihis  allows 

spirit  of  service  and  enrichment  of  t_  a^    ^    •            ^^^  .  .•      .      i, 

yr  each  Magazine  representative  to  ob- 
tain from  the  secretary,  at  once,  the 

^  ,       .     .               o  membership  figures  of  January  1040 

Subscnptions-1948              ,      ^  on  which  her  percentage  for  this 

.    The  subscription  figure  for  De-  ^;,j  ^^  jj  J^^j     j^^^^.^          ^ 

cember  31,  1948  (77-74°)  shows  a  '^asBzinc  representative  may  know 

loss  of  3,238  from  the  subscription  ^,1  ^^^^    ,   [^^          ^j^^  ^^^-^^^^  ^^ 

^/f"%x°^.              "     ^ll     T7c  subscriptions    she   must    obtain    in 

( 80,978 ) .    However,  more  than  half  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^.-^^          jj^„^^  j^^U 

of  the  subscription  total   for  1947  ^^^ 

represented  subscriptions  taken  out  New  Features  and  Services 

at  the  old  subscription  price  of  $1,  The  editorial  department  of  the 

and  the  total  as  of  December  1948  Magazine  strives  constantly  to  im- 

reflects    subscriptions    at    the    new  prove  the  quality  of  the  Magazine 

price  of  $1.50.    Therefore,  the  gen-  and  to  add  new  features  of  special 

eral  board  feels  that  the  Magazine  interest  to  Latter-day  Saint  women. 

representatives     have     worked     ex-  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  many 

ceptionally   hard   during   1948   and  new  authors  represented  during  the 

are  deserving  of  special   credit    in  year,  from  so  many  different  parts 

having  so    successfully    established  of  the  world,  and  to  observe,  also, 

the  Magazine  at  the  new  price.  the  growth  in  literary  skill  of  those 
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authors  already  familiar  to  readers  cfety  Magazine  may  be  mailed 
of  the  Magazine.  Better  photographs  promptly  and  that  subscription  rec- 
and  illustrations  also  improve  the  ords,  renewals,  and  changes  in  ad- 
appearance  and  the  interest  of  the  dresses,  may  be  handled  accurately. 
Magazine,  and  many  readers  have  re-  Through  united  effort  fostered  by 
ported  enjoyment  of  the  new  fea-  a  love  and  appreciation  for  Relief 
ture  'Trom  Near  and  Far."  Society  and  for  the  Magazine,  we 
The  members  of  the  circulation  look  forward  to  1949  as  a  year  of 
department  likewise  work  faithfully  outstanding  accomplishment  for 
and  efficiently  that  The  Reliei  So-  The  ReUei  Society  Magazine. 


uionors  for  uiighest  iKatings 

Stakes 

South  Los  Angeles  Stake,  120  Per  Cent 

Magazine    Representative — Nancy    M.    Rupp 

Vi/aras 

Twenty-third  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake,  284  Per  Cent 

Magazine    Representative — Nellie    A.    Harter 

llLissions 

California  Mission,  85  Per  Cent 

Mission   President — Vivian   R.   McConkie 

iillssion  UJistricts 

Imperial  Valley  District,  California  Mission,  117  Per  Cent 

Magazine  Representative — Mrs.   W.   C.   Cox 

lliission   {Branches 

East  Point  Branch,  Georgia,  Southern  States  Mission,  300  Per  Cent 

Magazine    Representative — Grace    Ann    Estes 

drive  Stakes  Achieving  crlignest  [Percentages 

South   Los    Angeles    (California)    120 Nancy  M.   Rupp 

Provo     (Utah)     113 Flora   Buggert 

San    Francisco     (California)     110 Florence    M.    Fitzgerald 

Shelley    (Idaho)     109 N.    Florence   Hanny 

Phoenix    (Arizona)    107 Zola    Stapley 

drive   TTlissions  Jicnieving  crlignest  [Percentages 

California     85-- Vivian  R.  McConkie    (Pres.) 

Texas-Louisiana    82  —Christie  J.  Smith   (Pres.) 

Northern  States   79-  Elna  P.  Haymond   (Pres.) 

Australian 76      Blanche  K.  Richmond  (Pres.) 

Western  States   75  _.  Lula  P.  Child   (Pres.) 
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Stakes  in  Vl/nicn  Jxll  the    Vi/ards  Uxeacnea  100%  or  aligner 

San  Francisco  Florence  M.  Fitzgerald 

Pasadena    Sadie  Liebig 

Granite  Elizabeth  W.  McClelland 

Florida     Maude  G.  Hawkins 

Vi/aras  ana    iorancnes  in   Stakes  ana    iliissions  J^cnieving 

Q.00%  or  cHigner 

East  Point  Branch   (Georgia),  Southern  States  Mission  .300 Grace  Ann  Estes 

Twenty-third  Ward,  Salt  Lake  Stake  284 Nellie  A.   Harter 

Shelton  Branch,  Seattle  Stake  267 May   G.    Axelson 

Jefferson  Ward,  Alberta  Stake   (Canada)   250 Jennie   Wheeler 

Manavu  Ward,  Provo  Stake  (Utah)  244 Flora  Buggert 

Tyrells  Lake  Branch,  Taylor  Stake    (Canada)    230 Clara  E.  Selk 

Brawley  Branch,  California  Mission  _-. 225 Irene   Wadell 

Oklahoma  City  Branch,  Central  States  Mission  219 Dagmar  Patterson 

Lone  Pine  Branch,  California  Mission  214 Nina  Lenbeck 

Springville  First  Ward,  Kolob  Stake   (Utah)   209 Addie  Underwood 


Q>tanes  hy  ^Percentages 


South  Los  Angeles 

Provo 

San  Francisco 

Shelley 

Phoenix 

Cassia 

Idaho  Falls 

Pasadena 

Liberty 

Palo  Alto 

North  Idaho  Falls 

Granite 

Florida 

Burley 

Oquirrh 

Sugar  House 

Kolob 

South  Idaho  Falls 

Taylor 

Wasatch 

San  Fernando 

West  Pocatello 

Humboldt 

Nampa 

San  Joaquin 

Ogden 

San  Bernardino 

Big  Horn 


120 

110 
109 
107 
104 
104 
103 
102 
102 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 
98 

98 

98 

96 

96 

95 

95 

93 

93 

93 
92 


Boise 

Bannock 

Rigby 

Park 

Malad 

East  Provo 

Big  Cottonwood 

South  Salt  Lake 

Grant 

Long  Beach 

Wells 

Blackfoot 

Cottonwood 

Sevier 

Bear  Lake 

East  Rigby 

Alpine 

North  Rexburg 

North  Box  Elder 

Salt  Lake 

Young 

Inglewood 

Raft  River 

Bear  River 

Emigration 

South  Sevier 

Yellowstone 

Twin  Falls 

Union 


90 
90 
90 
90 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
88 

87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
86 
86 
86 

85 
85 
85 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
8^. 

83 
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North  Jordan 

Ensign 

Sacramento 

Farr  West 

Oakland 

Reno 

St.  Joseph 

South  Ogden 

Berkeley 

Oneida 

San  Juan 

Rexburg 

Minidoka 

Highland 

Snowflake 

Los  Angeles 

Gridley 

Uintah 

Mesa 

Weiser 

Cache 

Emery 

Parowan 

Davis 

East  Cache 

Portneuf 

Chicago 

Bonneville 

Lake  View 

South  Box  Elder 

Uvada 

Seattle 

Timpanogos 

Idaho 

Sharon 

West  Utah 

North  Davis 

Star  Valley 

Zion  Park 

Palmyra 

Millard 

Mount  Graham 

Moapa 

Utah 

Franklin 

San  Diego 

West  Jordan 

South  Davis 

Hillside 

Ben  Lomond 

Lehi 

Southern  Arizona 

Pocatello 

Alberta 

Teton 

Tooele 


82  Grantsville 

82  Denver 

82  Montpelier 

81  South  Carolina 

81  Morgan 

81  Lost  River 

81  Cedar 

81  East  Mill  Creek 

81  St.  George 

81  Orem 

80  East  Jordan 

80  Kanab 

79  San  Luis 

79  Blaine 

79  Pioneer 

78  Mount  Jordan 

78  Garfield 

78  Spokane 

78  Mount  Logan 

78  Wayne 

78  Smithfield 

78  Nevada 

76  Benson 

76  Temple  View 

75  North  Sanpete 

75  Moroni 

74  Roosevelt 

74  Logan 

74  Maricopa 

74  Nebo 

74  Weber 

73  Woodruff 

73  Riverside 

73  Juarez 

73  South  Summit 

72  South  Sanpete 

71  New  York 

71  Lethbridge 

71  Duchesne 

69  North  Carbon 

69  North   Sevier 

69  Mount  Ogden 

69  Deseret 

68  Lyman 

68  Summit 

68  Portland 

68  Gunnison 

68  North  Weber 

67  Moon  Lake 

67  Panguitch 

67  Washington 

67  Juab 

66  Hyrum 

66  Carbon 

66  Santaquin-Tintic 

66  Beaver 


65 

65 
64 

64 

64 

64 

63 

63 
62 

61 

61 

61 

60 

60 

60 

60 

59 
58 
58 
58 
58 
58 
57 
57 
57 
57 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
56 
55 
55 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
54 
52 
52 
52 
52 
50 
50 
47 
47 
45 
44 
44 
43 
42 

41 
37 
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Handle  With  Gloves 

J  vie  H.  Jones 

President,  Spanish-American  Mission   Relief  Society 


WE  shall  be  able  to  wear  our  "nylons" 
a  long  time  if  we  treat  them  with 
due  respect. 

Keep  an  old  pair  of  cotton  gloves  in 
the  hose  bag  where  they  can  be  slipped 
on  when  removing  your  hose  or  putting 
them  on.  This  is  a  good  practice  at  any 
time,  but  especially  when  high  prices  of 
commodities  make  economy  in  all  per- 
sonal and  household  affairs  essential.  More 
hose  are  snagged  from  rough  hands  than 
from  dining-room  chair  legs,  and  hose  are 
more  often  discarded  because  of  snag- 
ging than  because  they  are  worn  out. 

As  a  matter  of  further  protection  and 
economy,  try  classifying  your  hose  and 
keeping  them  in  small  paper  bags.  Label 
each  bag  plainly,  giving  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  eliminate  the  need  of  put- 
ting the  hand  into  the  hose  to  determine 
which  pair  is  suitable  to  wear  for  each  oc- 
casion. 


NYLO  N 

MENDED 
TOE 


BEST 
NYLONS 


Lriainvow  JLand 
Marvin  Jones 

I  followed  a  rainbow  to  its  end 
For  a  pot  of  gold — that  I  could  spend — 
I'd  spend  it  all,  I  thought,  for  you, 
As  any  lover  for  his  love  would  do; 
But  where  the  rainbow  touched  the  land 
The  only  gold  was  yellow  sand 
That  rimmed  blue  pools  of  useless  wishes- 
Stirred  by  fins  of  rainbow  fishes  .... 
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FROM  THE  FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickenng,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAARS,  SOCIALS,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lula  P.  Child 

WESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  SCOTTSBLUFF  BRANCH    (NEBRASKA) 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR,  December  1948 

President  Anna  Goodell  and  work  director  Marilyn  Parberry  are  shown  at  the 
left  of  this  booth  which  shows  only  a  part  of  the  extensive  and  very  beautiful  bazaar 
prepared  by  the  sisters  of  this  branch.  Note  the  many  hand-embroidered  and  cro- 
cheted articles,  the  quilt,  and  the  children's  clothing. 

The  Scottsbluff  Branch  is  composed  of  twelve  sisters.  They  sent  to  the  general 
offices  200  per  cent  of  their  Rehef  Society  Building  quota  and  made  $140  for  their 
own  building  fund.  Besides  this  they  have  given  help  to  a  family  who  lost  all  their 
possessions  in  a  fire,  and  they  have  taken  an  active  part  in  many  other  charitable  ac- 
tivities. 

Lula  P.  Child  is  president  of  the  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ann  J.  Killpack 

BIG  HORN  STAKE,  RED  LODGE  (MONTANA)  BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR 

Left  to  right:  First  Counselor  Lois  Cozzens;  President  Theda  Lynn;  Second  Coun- 
selor Hazel  Updegraff;  work  director  Augusta  Crow. 

This  branch  was  organized  January  28,  1948  and  a  year  later  held  its  first  bazaar. 
There  are  thirteen  members  enrolled  and  there  were  on  sale  200  articles.  The  picture 
shows  only  part  of  the  beautiful  displays  which  included  a  large  assortment  of  crocheted 
and  hand-embroidered  articles,  as  well  as  children's  clothing,  layette  articles,  and  many 
decorative  items  for  the  home. 
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Red  Lodge  Branch  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  Sister  Ann  J.  Killpack, 
former  president,  North  Central  States  Mission  Rehef  Society,  but  it  is  now  included 
in  Big  Horn  Stake,  of  which  Amelia  H.  Robertson  is  Relief  Society  president. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Vida  Fugal  Swenson 

UTAH  STAKE,  PROVO  THIRD  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY  COMPLETES 

MAGAZINE  PROJECT— BOUND  VOLUMES  (1-34)  MADE  INTO 

A  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 

Shown  looking  at  Volume  1  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine,  seated,  left  to  right: 
Esthma  C.  Tanner  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Nelhe  B.  Bullock. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Nellie  R.  Mecham;  President  Vida  F. 
Swenson;  First  Counselor  Alice  B.  Stephensdn. 

In  describing  this  outstanding  accomplishment,  Sister  Swenson  reports:  "Had  it 
not  been  for  Sister  Esthma  Tanner,  a  devout  member  of  our  Relief  Society,  now  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  we  may  not  have  begun  this  project.  She  said  to  the  presidency:  T 
have  kept  all  of  my  Magazines,  and  have  many  of  the  earlier  numbers.  It  would  make 
me  happy  to  place  them  where  they  would  do  the  most  good.'  And  so  our  collection 
began.  We  invited  the  membership  to  bring  in  as  many  Magazines  as  they  could  .... 
We  contacted  all  our  older  members,  outof-town  people,  and  the  Rehef  Society  gen- 
eral board  office  ....  Finally,  all  we  lacked  was  one  Magazine  in  volume  1." 

This  precious  number  was  secured,  and  in  August  1948  the  collection  was  complete 
and  the  ward  Rehef  Society  officers  had  all  the  volumes  bound.  Then  they  supplied 
the  material,  and  the  president's  husband,  A.  Alfred  Swenson,  built  an  appropriate  cab- 
inet for  housing  the  books.  On  December  7,  1948,  this  complete,  beautiful,  and 
priceless  set  of  books,  arranged  in  the  cabinet,  was  presented  to  the  Provo  Third  Ward 
Rehef  Society  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Sister  Swenson  suggests:  "While  early  Magazines 
yet  exist,  may  other  groups  feel  the  desire  to  secure  a  full  set  for  themselves,  that  this 
choice  material  may  be  preserved  as  a  cherished  treasure  for  generations  to  come." 

Josephine  S.  Bird  is  president  of  Utah  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  aubmitted  by  Helen  Hassell 

NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA    MISSION,    ASHLAND    (OREGON)    BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  ASSEMBLES  IN  NEW  CHAPEL  FOR  OPENING  SOCIAL 

October  1948 

Left  to  right,  beginning  with  the  third  person,  front  row:  Mary  Burrows,  district 
aid;  Helen  Hassell,  President,  Ashland  Branch  ReKef  Society;  Marion  Lusk,  First 
Counselor;  Josephine  Davis,  Second  Counselor;  Geneva  Wray,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

This  active  and  enthusiastic  branch  was  organized  three  years  ago  with  eight  mem- 
bers. There  is  now  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  active  members.  At  the  opening  social 
each  class  leader  presented  a  review  of  the  lesson  material  for  1948-49.  These  talks 
were  interspersed  with  readings  and  musical  selections.  Refreshments  were  served 
to  conclude  the  pleasant  afternoon.  "We  truly  enjoy  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  Sister 
Hassell  writes. 

Mary  S.  Ellsworth  is  president  of  the  Northern  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photogrraph  by  Norman  Johnson.  Roanoke.  Virsrim'a. 
Submitted  by  Maggie  Snow 

CENTRAL  ATLANTIC  STATES  MISSION,  CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VIRGINIA) 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  WOMEN  AID  IN  CHAPEL  BUILDING  PROJECT 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Goldie  Dawson;  First  Counselor  Flor- 
ence Dudley;  President  Maggie  Snow. 
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Second  row,  left  to  right:  Secretary  Irene  Dunn;  Viola  Snow;  Betty  McBride;  Sis- 
ter Henderson. 

Third  row,  left  to  right:  Catherine  Chellis;  Mary  Davis;  Phyllis  Wells. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Alberta  Wells;  Doris  Dudley;  Elizabeth  Hamm;  Mary 
E.  Dean;  Hattie  Davis;  Francis  Pritchett. 

At  the  dedicatory  services  for  the  Charlottesville  chapel,  President  J.  Robert 
Price  of  the  Central  Atlantic  States  Mission,  paid  special  tribute  to  the  Relief  Society 
women  who  "put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  ....  and  with  many  hours  of  cooking, 
sewing,  and  saving,  they  helped  to  bring  the  chapel  project  to  completion."  Built  on 
the  main  road  which  leads  to  the  historic  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "Monticello," 
this  chapel  will  stand  as  a  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  message  of  the  restored 
gospel.  The  chapel  was  recently  dedicated  by  President  Bruce  R.  McConkie  of  the 
First  Council  of  Seventy. 

Mabel  A.  Price  is  president  of  the  Central  Atlantic  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Opal  Broadbent 

LYMAN  STAKE   (WYOMING),  LYMAN  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
ACHIEVE  HIGH  RECORD  FOR  1948 

First  row,  third  from  the  left:  Emily  Bleumel,  age  seventy- three,  who  has  been  a 
visiting  teacher  for  thirty-four  years.  For  twenty-five  years  of  this  time  Sister  Bleumel 
and  Sister  Annie  Eardley  (deceased)  were  partners,  missing  their  calls  only  twice  in  all 
the  twenty-five  years.  In  her  young  womanhood.  Sister  Bleumel  and  her  companion 
traveled  in  a  wagon,  leaving  their  homes  early  in  the  morning  and  returning  just  before 
dark. 

Second  row,  at  the  right:  Irene  Platts,  President,  Lyman  Ward  Relief  Society,  and 
mother  of  sixteen  children. 

Third  row,  at  right:  Opal  Broadbent,  President,  Lyman  Stake  Relief  Society. 

Sister  Broadbent  reports  that  a  record  of  100  per  cent  was  made  for  the  year, 
with  the  exception  of  one  district  which  was  not  visited  one  month.  Of  the  eighteen 
districts,  nine  arc  in  the  country,  where  the  distances  average  six  to  twenty  miles  per 
visit. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Louisa  Stephens 

MONTPELIER  STAKE   (IDAHO),  MONTPELIER  FOURTH  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  DISPLAYS  SIX  BEAUTIFUL  QUILTS 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Anna  Cochran;  First  Counselor  Mable  Hansen; 
President  Mary  Wilkes  (seated);  Secretary-Treasurer  Lillian  Dimick;  work  meeting 
director  Clara  Smith. 

These  six  beautifully  designed  and  carefully  made  quilts  were  all  completed  dur- 
ing October  and  November  1948. 

Louisa  Stephens  is  president  of  Montpelier  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Abby  W.  Webb 

DAVIS  STAKE    (UTAH),  FARMINGTON  FIRST   WARD,   ELEVEN   RELIEF 

SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Lucy  Hess,  first  Relief  Society  president  of  the  ward; 
Millie  Wood;  Lyle  Wamock;  Gertrude  Ellis. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Gorgenia  Young;  Ethel  Udy;  Lillie  Hepworth;  Lizzie  Boy- 
lin;  Margaret  Hess;  Kate  Whitney;  Effie  T.  Apple. 

Abby  W.  Webb  is  president  of  Davis  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Margaret  M.  Peterson 

NORWEGIAN  MISSION,  STAVANGER  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR 

November  26,  1948 

This  very  successful  bazaar  consisted  of  displays  of  exquisite  handwork,  toys,  cloth- 
ing, household  ornaments,  cakes,  and  pastries.  Note  the  lovely  lamp  shade  in  the 
center  of  the  photograph  and  the  quilt  in  the  background. 

Sister  Margaret  M.  Peterson,  President,  Norwegian  Mission  Relief  Society,  re- 
ports as  follows:  "The  work  in  the  mission  is  going  forward  and  bazaars  are  being  held 
in  practically  all  the  branches." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Bethyal  Lund 

BEAVER  STAKE  (UTAH),  MILFORD  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BAZAAR 

December  10,  1948 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Gertrude  Fisher;  Steven  Fisher;  Cora  Jones;  Ina  Norton;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Bethyal  Lund;  Second  Counselor  Maxine  Barton;  First  Counselor  Jes- 
sie Frazier;  Cassie  McKnight;  President  Hazel  Kesler;  Hannah  Smith;  Vema  Tomsick; 
Cuma  Goodwin;  Mary  Johnson;  Jane  Lang;  Maude  Stoker;  Mildred  Wilcock.   . 

Phylis  S.  Warr  is  president  of  Beaver  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  DeLilah  M.  Fuellenbach 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  SAN  FRANCISCO  WARD  BAZAAR 
DISPLAY  OF  QUILTS,  December  7,  1948 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Clara  McAuley;  Alvenia  Okey;  Nina  Peterson;  President 
Ellen  B.  Merrill;  Priscilla  Cooney. 

Second  row,  left  to  right:  Florence  Raynor;  Alta  K.  Hammer. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Jeannette  Glines,  work  meeting  leader;  Second  Counselor 
Alice  Ray;  Stake  Relief  Society  President  DeLilah  M.  Fuellenbach. 

This  group  represents  the  quilters  of  San  Francisco  Ward,  who  average  the  com- 
pletion of  one  quilt  a  month. 

DeLilah  M.  Fuellenbach  is  president  of  San  Francisco  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Planning  the  Work  Meetings 


[Continued  horn  page  307) 
Plan  for  work  meeting  so  that  no 
one  will  want  to  miss  this  occasion, 
because  everyone  has  such  a  good 
time.  On  this  day  every  woman 
should  feel  both  needed  and  want- 
ed. Each  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  her  service 
and  to  develop  her  skills.  Everyone 
who  attends  should  partake  of  the 


sweet  spirit  of  the  sisterhood  of  the 
great  Rehef  Society  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

By  planning  our  entire  season's 
activities  well  in  advance,  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  profitable  and  well-bal- 
anced program  which  will  accom- 
plish the  fine  purposes  of  the  Relief 
Society  work  meeting. 
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You  Might  Have  Waited 

(Continued  from  page  304) 
'Tell  me  about  it,  please/'  she  asked, 
politely  hiding  her  eagerness. 

"Well/'  Miss  Tyndale  said,  ''if 
you  can  stand  a  garrulous  old  wom- 
an a  while  longer,  Fll  tell  you  the 
story." 

Miss  Tyndale  flashed  a  smile  that 
on  anyone  else  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  cryptic,  on  her  it  was  half 
amusement.  "One  day,"  she  began, 
"my  youngest  brother  Ned  came 
home  from  school  with  a  friend. 
They  must  have  been  arguing,  for 
the  friend  insisted  I  was  going  to 
marry  Tom  Wallcrist." 

"Who  was  Tom  Wallcrist?  I  nev- 
er heard  of  him,"  Nan  cut  in. 

"Tom  Wallcrist  was  a  young  man 
with  a  plodding  gait  and  a  plodding 
heart,  but  he  had  a  spark  of  fire  in 
him."  Her  smile  this  time  was  for 
some  secret  memory  in  her  heart. 
"Ned,"  she  said,  taking  up  the  story 
again,  "didn't  like  the  idea  of  my 
marrying  Tom.  He  came  rushing  in, 
all  upset. 

^^T  was  in  the  kitchen,  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees  scrubbing  the 
floor.  'Jen,'  he  said,  his  face  tortured, 
'you  aren't  going  to  marry  Tom 
Wallcrist,  are  you?' 

"I  didn't  know  exactly  what  had 
gone  on,  but  I  guessed.  More  to 
comfort  him  than  anything  else,  I 
said  as  I  wrung  out  the  mop  cloth, 
'I  wouldn't  marry  Tom  Wallcrist 
if  he  was  the  last  man  on  earth.' 

"That  satisfied  him.  He  rushed 
out  to  his  friend  and  said,  'Jen  isn't 
going  to  marry  Tom  Wallcrist.  She 
says  she  wouldn't  do  it  if  he  was  the 
last  man  on  earth.'  " 


We  Recommend  These 

TWO  COLLECTIONS 
for  every 

SINGING  MOTHERS' 

Music  Library 


Sacred  Choruses — (Hansen)  SSA  .„.  .75 
Angels.  Ever  Bright  and  Fair — ^Handel 
At  Eventide.  It  Shall  Be  Light— Gaul 
But  the  Lord  Is  Mindful  of  His  Own — 

Mendelssohn 
Eye  Hath  Not  Seen— Gaul 
For  Thee.  O  Dear,  Dear  Country — Gaul 
God  So  Loved  the  World — Stainer 
He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock— Handel 
The  Holy  City — Adams 
I  Will  Sing  of  Thy  Great  Mercies- 
Mendelssohn 
Lift  Thine   Eyes — Mendelssohn 
Lord.   Bow  Thine  Ear — Mendelssohn 
O.   Holy   Night — Adam 
Open  the  Gates  of  the  Temple— Knapp 
These  Are  They  Which  Came— Gaul 

Fox  Library  Collection,  Vol.  I  (secu- 
lar)   SSA   .„_ 85 

A   Japanese   Sunset — Deppen 

I  Love  a  Little  Cottage— O'Hara 

Indian    Dawn — Zamecnik 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Hills— Lee 

Lassie  O'Mine — ^Walt 

Little  Bluebird  of  My  Heart— Grey 

Love  Came  Calling — Zamecnik 

Magnolia  Bloom — ^Bemd 

Neapolitan  Nights — ^Zamecnik 

One  Fleeting  Hour — Lee 

Out  of  the  Dusk  to  You — Lee 

Sometime — Somehow — Somewhere — Wallace 

The  Prayer  Perfect — Stenson 

The  Little  Old  Garden— Hewitt 

To   Sing   Awhile — Drummond 

We  specialize  in  music  for  L.D.S.  choral 
groups  of  all  types.  Write  for  information. 
Music  sent  on  approval.  Mail  orders  filled 
promptly.     We  pay  postage. 

We  also  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home  and 
school,  all  types  of  musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding Steinway  and  Lester  pianos;  and 
musical  accessories. 
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This  AD  Is  VALUABLB 

TO    RELIEF   SOCETY 
MEMBERS 


To  the  bearer,  we  will  allow 
a  Discount  of 


»25 


00 


OR  MORE 


Toward  the  purchase  of  any 
New  or  Used  Piano  in  our 
stock,  if  presented  by  July  1, 
1949. 

Call  or  write  for  information 


Just  Off  Press — 14  easy  Piano  ar- 
rangements of  L.D.S.  Hymns  by 
Seldon  N.  Heaps.  List  sent  on 
request. 

SUMMERHAYS  MUSIC  CO. 

17  W.  1st  South       Salt  Lake  City 


PLAN  NOW  TO  ENROLL  -  - 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  Term:  June  13  to  July  22 
Second  Term:  July  25  to  August  26 
SPECIAL  FEATURES 
ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  BAND   AND    ORCHESTRA 

CLINIC 
FAMILY  LIFE  INSTITUTE 

STUDENT   PERSONNEL   AND    GUIDANCE 
INSTITUTE 

WORKSHOP  FOR  JOURNALISM  ADVISERS 
LECTURES— CONCERTS— RECITATIONS 
A  broad  offering  of  Graduate  and  Undergrad- 
uate   courses    will    be    taught    by    the    strong 
B.Y.U.  Faculty  augmented  by  Visiting  Special- 
ists. 

An  added  feature  this  year  wall  be  Leadership 
Week,  which  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
Summer   School. 

Write  the  Dean  for  a  Summer  School  Catalog 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

PROVO.  UTAH 


"What  happened  then?"  Nan 
was  breathless  with  curiosity. 

''Nothing/'  Miss  Tyndale  said, 
matter-of-fact.  "I  was  mortified  for 
a  minute,  then  I  dismissed  it  as 
childish  nonsense.  You  know  how 
everyone  talks  in  a  small  town. 
Within  an  hour  Fd  completely  for- 
gotten it.  I  didn't  even  think  of  it, 
when  a  man  called  me  from  the  gate 
that  evening. 

'1  went  out  to  see,  and  there  was 
Tom.  He  was  standing  stiff  as  a 
rod  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
I  walked  up  to  him,  but  before  I 
could  get  out  a  'good  evening'  he 
stopped  me  by  saying,  Tou  might 
have  waited  until  I  asked  you!'  He 
didn't  say  another  word,  just  turned 
his  back  and  walked  away." 

"But  didn't  he  come  back?"  Nan 
insisted. 

"No,  he  didn't."  Miss  Tyndale 
scooped  up  a  last  handful  of  ber- 
ries, her  wrinkled  face  bland.  "He 
left  town  right  after  that.  He  went 
out  to  Colorado  and  did  right  well 
in  the  cattle  business— or  so  I've 
heard." 

"Oh,  dear,"  Nan's  voice  was  a 
wail,  "it  shouldn't  have  ended  that 
way.  You  should  have  gone  after 
him  and  explained." 

"What  was  there  to  explain?" 
Miss  Tyndale's  voice  was  some 
eighty  years  mild. 

"You  should  have  gone  after  him 
anyway,"  Nan  insisted. 

Miss  Tyndale's  laugh  was  free 
from  remorse.  "Girls  didn't  *go  after 
men'  in  those  days.  Anyway,  I'd 
have  been  too  shy  to  say  anything." 

So  that  was  it!  Nan  saw  it  all  in 
swift  comprehension.  Miss  Tyndale 
had  been  too  shy.  I  should  have 
known  it.  Nan  told  herself.     She 
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wanted  to  call  Winkie  and  say, 
''Look  long  upon  this  face.  In  her 
you  have  touched  hands  with  the 
past." 

Winkie,  she  realized,  was  too 
young.  She  could  only  hope  that 
in  the  years  to  come,  some  remem- 
brance of  Miss  Tyndale's  face,  some 
inflection  of  her  quiet  voice,  or 
some  fragrance  from  her  garden 
would  remain. 

With  swift  compassion.  Nan  took 
Miss  Tyndale's  wrinkled  face  be- 
tween her  strong  young  hands  and 
kissed  the  startled  lady  on  her  fur- 
rowed cheek.  'I'm  glad  you  stayed," 
she  whispered,  her  voice  constricted 
with  emotion. 

Miss  Tyndale's  usually  steady 
hands  were  shaking.  '1  declare,"  she 
said,  "I  didn't  know  it  was  so  late. 
You  get  that  child  of  yours  and  we'll 
go  in  the  house  for  a  cookie. 

"You  know,"  she  told  Nan  as  she 
led  the  way  into  the  house,"  I  think 
the  view  of  the  valley  is  even  pret- 
tier from  the  living  room  this  time 
of  day." 

■  ♦  ■ 

Table  Settings  and 
Flower  Arrangements 

(Continued  from  page  319) 
ric  with  "pinked"  edges,  and 
are  ridiculously  cheap  to  make. 
Make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the 
circle,  slip  the  stick  through,  twist 
the  material  ever  so  slightly  and 
fasten  it  to  the  stick  with  Scotch 
tape.  Attach  a  loop  of  ribbon  to 
the  botton  of  the  stick  for  a  handle 
in  case  you  want  to  string  them  on 
ribbons,  tie  a  bow  on  each,  and 
there  you  are!  You  can  make  one 
in  almost  as  little  time  as  it  takes 
to  give  these  directions. 
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COMMERCIAL 
AND  EDITION 
PRINTERS  AND 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER  RULING 


DESERET  NEWS  PRESS 

29  Richards  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah 


RONIE  JOHNSON 

SALT  LAKE 

MDMMEIVT 

CDMPAIVY 

Phone  4-4025 
Same  Location  Since  1890 

186  N  Street 

Opposite 

Main  Entrance 

City  Cemetery 

Salt  Lake  City 
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'Knoiu  loaf  Itahfts' 

Listen  to  Golden  Memories  every 
Sunday  9:45  a.m.  on  Station  KDYL. 
And  read  about  them  in  Sunday 
"Deseret  News." 

Joseph  Km.  Taylor 
Memorial  Mortuary 

to  M  le^ardless  of  tost 

The  cost  is  a  matter  of  your 

own  desire. 

Marguerite  Taylor  Beck 

Charles  Asher  Beck 

125  No.  Main  Sah  Lake  City 


A  Great 
Business  College 

PLUS  our  L.  D.  S.  Institute  of 
Religion — both  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Beginning  and  advanced  training,  the 
year  round.  Ebcpert  employment  serv- 
ice for  graduates  and  advanced  students. 
Returned  Missionaries:  You  will  injoy 
the  activities  of  our  missionary  organ- 
ization. 

Information   gladly   furnished   on 
request. 

LD.S. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

70  North  Main       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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A  Pattern  for  Christine 

(Continued  from  page  297) 
But  it  was  always  good.  Was  it  be- 
cause of  Mama?  Boiling  water,  with 
dry  bread  broken  in  it,  and  salt  and 
pepper  and  butter.  Christine  set 
the  table  and  turned  the  chairs  fac- 
ing outward. 

''Come,  Donnie/'  called  Mama. 
Each  knelt  by  a  chair.  "Donnie,  will 
you—? 

''Dear  Heavenly  Father,  thank 
thee  for  this  day  and  .  .  ."  with 
Mama's  help  he  finished. 

"What  a  nice,  close-of-the-day 
prayer,  Donnie,"  whispered  Mama. 

They  sat  at  the  table,  eyes  low- 
ered, arms  folded.  "Christine—" 

"...  and  for  this  bread  we  thank 
thee.  .  r 

"Amen." 

"Please  pass  a  piece  of  Christine's 
cake,"  ventured  Naaman,  slyly,  re- 
compensed when  Christine  glared  at 
him.  "Well,  you  cut  it  like  cake, 
in  wedges." 

"Look  at  the  slices  Mama  cuts. 
They're  straight,"  shrilled  Donnie. 

Why  did  Donnie  have  to  speak 
so  unnecessarily  loud,  thought 
Christine,  as  she  looked  enviously 
at  the  even  brown  slices  Mama  had 
cut. 

"Maybe  it's  the  knife,"  said  Ma- 
ma. "Maybe  it's  tired.  It's  getting 
very  old,  you  know.  It  crossed  the 
plains  with  Grandma. 

"Was  it  an  Indian  knife.  Mama?" 
Naaman  was  excited  at  the  thought. 

"To  scalp  with?"  added  Donnie. 

"Donnie!"  Christine  looked  at 
him  disgustedly.  "After  all,  we're 
eating!" 

"Oh,  no,"  Mama  put  in,  "noth- 
ing so  romantic.     Just  one  from  a 
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hardware  store  in  Kirtland,  one  of 
the  few  not  burned  by  the  mobs. 
Grandpa  used  to  sharpen  it  out  here 
in  the  orchard  on  the  old  grind- 
stone." 

''Did  you  help?"  shouted  Donnie. 

''I  put  drops  of  water,  from  a  can, 
on  the  stone  as  he  ground.  But  oh, 
just  so  much  water;  not  too  many 
drops." 

''May  I  be  excused,  Mama;  Fm 
finished?"  asked  Donnie. 

"Certainly,  dear." 

Donnie  lay  on  the  floor,  one  foot 
in  the  air.  "It  feels  so  good,  Mama; 
it  feels  so  good  to  have  a  sliver  in 
your  foot." 

"Christine,  dear,  will  you  clear 
the  dishes  while  I  take  care  of  Don- 
nie, please?" 

"Sure,  Mama." 

Mama  filled  the  washbowl  with 
hot  soapy  water  and  put  it  on  a 
chair  beside  her  rocker.  She  sat  in 
the  rocker  and  held  out  her  arms. 
"Come  here,  Donnie,  I  have  a  story 
to  tell  you. 

"A  story,  goodie!"  He  limped 
over  and  climbed  on  her  lap. 

"Have  you  seen  Dr.  Johnson  driv- 
ing his  fine  horse  and  buggy  around 
town?" 

"With  his  black  bag."  supplied 
Donnie. 

"Well,  Naaman  says,  some  day 
he  is  going  to  be  the  doctor  and 
drive  such  a  fine  horse  and  buggy." 

"Me,  too,"  interrupted  Donnie, 
"Fm  going  to  have  a  bigger  buggy; 
a  long  square  one  with  fringes,  like 
Brother  Nolte's.  And  a  gray,  spot- 
ted horse.  Brother  Nolte  let  me 
hold  the  reins  and  put  the  buggy 
whip  back  in  the  holder." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  a  fine  doctor 
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like  that  to  take  care  of  your  foot?" 
Mama  looked  up  at  Naaman. 

"Naaman,  please  dear;  I  can't  see 
slivers  very  v^ell  any  more.  Will  you 
try?" 

''No,  no,"  shrieked  Donnie. 

Naaman  held  up  a  beautiful  glass 
marble,  flecked  with  color.  "You 
can  hold  it." 

''Will  you  play  a  game  with  me?" 
bargained  Donnie. 

"If  you  don't  bawl." 

npHE  blue  twilight  slowly  claimed 
the  quiet,  country  town,  cir- 
cled in  the  sure,  close  embrace  of 
the  hills.  The  arc  light  on  the 
corner  blinked  and  then  flared  its 
pale,  morning-glory  of  light  on  the 
wide,  dirt  road.  Children  seeped 
from  all  the  homes  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, whooping. 

"R-u-n,  my  sheep,  r-u-n.  .  ." 
Christine  tingled  with  delight.  It 
was  delicious.  It  was  heaven.  A 
young,  brown  elbow  touched  her 
own  in  the  dusk;  patched  overalls, 
in  running,  brushed  her  faded 
apron.  The  dusk  air  twined  her  curls 
with  coolness  and  washed  her  with 
ecstacy.  . .  .  The  curfew  tolled  across 
the  summer  night  and  the  street 
grew  still  again. 

When  they  went  in  Mama  was 
ironing  Mrs.  Boyne's  beautiful,  em- 
broidered pillowslips.  "Oh,  Mama, 
save  one  for  me  to  iron." 

"The  prettiest,  the  very  prettiest, 
ril  save  for  you  to  iron  tomorrow, 
because  you  iron  so  well,  Christine. 
You'll  soon  be  too  much  competi- 
tion for  me.  And  now  to  bed,  and 
don't  forget  your  secret  prayers,  be- 
cause that's  the  way  to  get  the 
things  you  need  and  sometimes  even 
the  things  you  want,  if  they're  right 
for  you  to  have." 


Mama  tucked  the  sheet  over 
Christine  and  kissed  her  tvdce. 
"Oh,  Mama,  I  love  you." 
"And  I  love  you.  It's  such  fun 
to  have  a  little  girl.  Just  wait  and 
see,"  Mama  whispered  gaily,  and 
then  went  back  to  her  ironing.  .  .  . 


*  *  *  * 


"TUST  wait  and  see  .  .  .  "Oh,  Ma- 
^  ma!"  Christine's  head  fell  to  her 
arms  on  the  machine,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  bitterness  sobbed  out  of 
her  in  a  silent  prayer.  Mama,  brave, 
wonderful,  cheerful  Mama  .... 

Christine  opened  her  eyes  and  sat 
up.  Someone  seemed  to  be  near. 
Cherished  words  came  back  to  her 
—oh,  not  in  tones  her  ears  could 
hear,  but  in  words  her  heart  could 
understand  ....  It  was  the  remem- 
brance of  Mama.  Her  mother's 
smile,  her  words,  seemed  to  return 
in  vividness  and  beauty.  Mama 
would  always  be  here  with  her.  She 
would  never  be  alone.  Christine 
sat  looking  at  the  summer  gold  that 
lay  outside,  and  she  felt  a  deep  con- 
tentment.   She  was  comforted. 

She  drew  her  eyes  back  to  the 
unfinished  sewing.  The  pattern 
sheet,  yes,  the  pattern.  Mama  had 
always  said  that  if  the  pattern  was 
good,  she  would  be  wise  to  follow 
it  until  she  grew  adept  enough  to 
devise  her  own.  Her  confident 
hand  patted  the  folded  paper.  To- 
morrow, she  would  finish  the  sew- 
ing.   She  would  use  the  pattern. 

She  heard  the  scrunch  of  Dave's 
anxious,  hurried  steps  on  the  walk, 
and  caught  the  sound  to  her  sing- 
ing heart.    The  door  opened. 

"Christine,  Christine,  how's 
Herm?" 

Bright  with  her  old  smile,  she 
moved  into  his  arms. 
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"A  Pattern  for  Christine/'  is  Dorothy 
Roberts'  first  short  story,  but  she  is  well- 
known  to  our  readers  as  a  poet  and  writer 
of  articles. 

Fay  Tarlock,  author  of  "You  Might 
Have  Waited,"  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Magazine.  A  note  regarding  her 
work  appeared  in  June  1948. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  tell  you 
how  very  much  I  enjoy  the  Magazine. 
The  three  prize-winning  poems  and  the 
first  prize  story  (by  Estelle  Webb  Thom- 
as) in  the  January  1949  issue  are  won- 
derful, as  well  as  everything  the  Maga- 
zine contains.  May  the  Lord's  blessings 
continue  with  you  in  the  great  work  you 
are  doing. 

— Annie  Boss,  Paris,  Idaho 

I  surely  like  the  February  (1949)  issue. 
Everything  is  lovely. 

— Frances  C.  Yost,  Bancroft,  Idaho 

I  read  the  Magazine  from  cover  to  cov- 
er and  do  not  miss  one  thing,  but  would 
like  to  single  out  the  story  "We  Are  So 
Busy"  (March  1949)  as  having  a  special 
inspirational  value  for  all  who  may  pro- 
crastinate their  generosity  and  acts  of 
kindness. 
— Delores  T.   Lindsay,  Sparks,  Nevada 

I  am  a  reader  of  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  from  month  to  month,  and 
must  congratulate  you  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  material  that  you  present, 
and  also  upon  the  editorial  arrangement, 
which  is  equally  good.  The  Lord  bless 
you  in  his  great  work,  and  may  he  con- 
tinue to  bless  you  with  health  and 
strength. 
— John  A.  Widtsoe,  Member,  Council  of 

the  Twelve,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  was  thrilled  more  than  you  can  know 
at  seeing  excerpts  from  my  recent  letter 
to  you  printed  in  the  February  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine.  It  produced  a  wave  of  fan 
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mail  from  Missouri  to  Utah  to  Oregon. 
Guess,  as  a  writer,  I  have  arrived,  eh? 
Thank  you  and  always  best  of  fortune  to 
you  and  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 

— Bert  C.  Mitchell,  Salem,  Oregon 

It  is  gratifying  to  have  a  poem  in  your 
March  issue  ("Sky  Writing")  along 
with  Alice  Morrey  Bailey's  "I  Have 
Seen  Aspens."  Her  craftsmanship  with 
words  takes  one  into  the  mountains 
through  the  seasons  and  defies  ever  for- 
getting the  aspen  valleys.  Cameron  John's 
"Art  Teacher"  is  more  than  delightful. 
It  brings  more  than  just  a  slight  lump  to 
one's  throat. 
— Marvin  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

The  short  stories,  "Compromise"  (by 
Mildred  R.  Stutz)  and  "We  Are  so 
Busy"  (by  Sylvia  Probst  Young)  in  the 
March  Magazine  are  entertaining  sermons 
without  sermonizing.  I  am  thankful  for 
both  of  them, 
— Susa   Gould   Walker,   Panguitch,   Utah 

I  have  enjoyed  my  first  year  so  very 
much  with  this  beautiful,  inspiring  book. 
The  information  I  have  gained  from 
studies  with  it  has  been  of  great  worth, 
opening  a  new  understanding  of  a  wom- 
an's life  and  work  by  following  the  gos- 
pel teachings. 
— :Ruth  Neil  (English  war  widow), 

Canada 

Tonight  Sister  Pehrson  and  I  have  been 
talking  about  the  fine  things  the  Relief 
Society  work  gives  to  the  women  of  the 
Church.  Sister  Pehrson  had  so  many  good 
things  to  say  about  the  Magazine  that  we 
decided  to  write  and  tell  you  how  splen- 
did we  think  it  is.  She  reads  it  every 
month,  from  cover  to  cover,  the  wonder- 
ful lessons,  the  excellent  editorials.  The 
stories  are  good  company  these  long  win- 
ter days.  She  would  not  exchange  the 
Magazine  for  anything  in  the  world. 
— Lucile  Bennion  and  Christine  Pehrson, 

Vernon,  Utah 
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DoTothy  J.  Roberts 


I  recall  him,  true  and  wise. 

The  lad  from  long  ago  who  cries 

A  starry  beauty  back  to  me 

Through  ribboned  lanes  of  memory. 

When  twinkling  pools  of  rain  would  hide 

Their  stumbling  depths  from  me,  as  guide, 

He  steered  my  elbow  in  his  palm. 

He  poured  his  simple  faith  as  balm 

To  heal  my  budding  discontent 

And  lit  a  maiden's  wonderment. 

I  never  hear  him  in  the  dark. 

Moving  now,  nor  could  I  mark 

His  lightened  footfalls  should  they  pass, 

Still  as  shadows  over  grass 

Or  midnight  sparrow  under  eaves. 

Yet  often  when  catalpa  leaves 

Are  shielding  their  ethereal  bloom, 

I  drift  from  this  dissolving  room 

And  walk  with  him  a  country  lane, 

A  summer  evening  washed  with  rain. 


The  Cover:  'Talisman  Rose,"  Photograph  by  Josef  Muerich. 


A  Measuring  Rod  for  Growth 

Blanche  B.  Stoddard 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[Address  delivered  at  the  annual  general  Relief  Society  conference  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Thursday  afternoon,  September  30,  194^. J 

THIS  morning  we  had  a  won-  P'or  instance,  if  I  want  to  bake  a 

derful  demonstration  of  the  cake,  I  must  have  certain  ingredients 

growth  of  our  building  fund  and   certain   proportions,   and   if   I 

which  will  make  possible  the  realiza-  skimp  or  leave  out  one  I  do  not  get 

tion  of  a  great  Relief  Society  dream,  a  good  cake. 

For  a  moment    this    afternoon,   I  My  husband  is  a  builder.     If  he 

would  like  to  speak  of  a  measuring  wants  good  concrete  he  must  have 

rod  for  our  own  individual  growth,  cement,  sand,  and  water,  and  if  he 

the  following  of  which  may  make  leaves  out  any  of  these  he  has  not 

it  possible  for  us  to  realize  some  of  good  concrete.    If  you  want  to  send 

our  dreams.  a  special  delivery  letter  you  must 

We  have  a  beautiful  song  which  have  a  thirteen-cent  stamp,  a  ten- 
says:  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  cent  stamp  is  not  enough.  If  we 
lives,  and  because  he  lives,  I,  too,  want  a  pound  we  must  have  sixteen 
shall  live  again."  The  sacrifice  of  ounces;  fourteen  will  not  do.  And 
Jesus  has  ensured  the  resurrection,  it  is  said  that  one- thousandth  of  an 
We  shall  literally  live  again.  But  inch  variation  in  the  building  of  an 
his  coming  has  brought  to  us  an-  engine  shaft  will  cause  enough  fric- 
other  kind  of  living,  a  rich,  full,  tion  to  ruin  it. 
abundant  living  that  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  to  enjoy  in  some  hereafter.  CO,  do  I  fool  the  oven  with  short 

Before  the  tme  of  Jesus  the  old  measure  recipes?  Does  my  hus- 
Mosaic  Law  was  in  effect,  'An  eye  band  fool  the  sun  with  short  meas- 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  ure  concrete?  Do  we  fool  the  laws 
but  Jesus  brought  us  the  greater  law  of  harmony  when  we  play  false 
of  love,  of  tolerance,  and  forgive-  notes?  We  fool  only  ourselves, 
ness.  He  gave  us  the  key  for  this  Then  why  can  we  not  accept  this 
rich,  abundant  life,  and  his  gospel  same  procedure  in  following  exact- 
is  highly  practical.  It  is  something  ly  and  completely  this  great  law  of 
that  we  can  put  into  our  daily  lives  love  which  encompasses  all  others? 
and  really  live,  and  it  is  a  strange  Why  cannot  we  take  for  our  for- 
thing,  is  it  not,  that  we  hold  to  per-  mula  of  life:  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy 
fection  in  obedience  to  natural  law.  neighbor  as  thyself,"  a  formula  just 
We  just  take  for  granted  that  if  we  as  exact  and  scientific  as  any  other? 
obey  certain  laws  we  get  certain  re-  To  solve  it  does  not  entail  great  sac- 
suits.  But  we  do  not  always  do  that  rifice  or  noble  and  heroic  deeds,  just 
in  regards  to  this  great  law  of  love,  the  will  to  live  from  day  to  day  with 
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the  happiness  of  others  as  our  goal,  He  had  been  a  heavy  smoker  all 

and  in  reaching  it  we  will  find  our  of  his  life  but  now  he  had  joined 

own  greatest  happiness.  the  Church  and  he  was  trying  so 

So  let  us  take  that  formula  for  hard,    and   these   women    did    not 

our  measuring  rod  and  as  the  years  know  what  his  wife  knew.  Day  after 

go  by,  at  intervals  let  each  of  us  ask  day  she  would  see  him  out  in  his 

himself,  have  I  grown  in  love  this  garden  down  upon  his  knees  with 

past  year?    Is  it  easier  for  me  to  love  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 

all  men,  all  classes,  all  nations?    Am  praying  for  strength    to  leave   the 

I  as  kind  in  my  home  and  thought-  cigarette  alone.    He  had  conquered 

ful  as  I  could  be?    Can  I  tell  those  and  he  was  worthy,  but  they  did  not 

I  love  that  I  do  love  and  appreciate  know  it. 

them?    Or,  is  it  too  much  bother?  When  we  moved  to  Salt  Lake  a 

Am  I  as  kind  in  my  judgment  as  I  number  of  years  ago  we  lived  next 

ought  to  be?  door  to  a  sister  who  held  a  very  high 

And  it  seems  to  me,  sisters,  this  position  in  the  Church,  but  she  did 

last  is  a  keynote  for  our  happiness,  not  go  to  sacrament  meeting.    She 

to  be  kind  in  our  judgment  of  each  did  not  go  to  Relief  Society  meeting, 

other.    It  is  said  that  we  judge  other  She  did  not  visit  the  poor  and  the 

people  by  their  actions;  ourselves  by  needy.    She  did  not  do  any  of  the 

our  intentions,  and  that  is  not  fair,  things  I  thought  she  should  in  the 

is  it?     If  we  were  wilhng  to  judge  position  she  held.    It  seemed  to  me 

other  people  by  their  intentions  we  she  just  rocked  on  her  front  porch 

could  never  judge,  because  we  can-  day  after  day,  and  I  was  quite  free 

not  possibly  know  what  is  in  an-  in  my  criticism  of  her.  But  I  awak- 

other's  heart.  ened  one  morning  to  find  that  she 

One  day  my  little  daughter  came  had  died  in  the  night  with  cancer 

running  into  the  house  and  said,  that  I  knew  nothing  about.    That  is 

"Mother,  Joyce  says  I  am  spoiled."  why  she  could  not  do  the  things  she 

And  I  said,  "Well,  Judy,  I  have  wanted  to  do.    So  let  us  be  kind  in 

heard  you  say  a  dozen  times  that  our  judgments  of  each  other. 
Joyce  is  spoiled." 

She  did  not  answer  for  a  second  |^EMEMBER  this  morning  in  the 

or  two  and  then  she  said,  "Well,  closing  prayer.  Sister  Cowley  im- 

but  she  is."  plored  the  Lord  that  we  might  guard 

A  fine  old  English  convert  moved  our  tongues.     Most  of  the  trouble 

into  one  of  our  wards  a  few  years  and  unhappiness  that  come  in  our 

ago  and  had  been  there  but  a  short  association  together  is  because    of 

time  when  the  bishop  asked  him  to  our  unguarded  tongues,  the  unkind 

take  charge  of  the  sacrament  table  things  we  say. 

for  the  following  month.     He  was  Our  pioneer  grandmothers  had  a 

so  thrilled  to  think  that  he  was  wor-  code.    They  prayed:  "Lord,  keep  us 

thy,  but  some  of  the  sisters  in  the  from  pettiness.    Help  us  to  be  big 

ward  went  to  the  bishop  and  said:  in   thought  and  word  and   deed." 

"This  man  is  not  worthy  to  handle  And  it  might  help  us  to  remember 

the  sacrament.    He  smokes."  this,  that  great  minds  discuss  ideals. 
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average  minds  discuss  events,  small 
minds  discuss  people. 

I  wish  we  would  remember  and 
teach  our  children  that  to  find  hap- 
piness we  must  seek  it  in  a  focus 
outside  ourselves,  the  kindly  visit 
to  those  in  trouble,  the  needed 
praise  to  the  timid.  To  give  aid  to 
those  in  distress  rather  than  to  seek 
my  own  comfort— that  must  be 
something  that  Jesus  would  have 
me  do,  and  to  speak  words  of  under- 
standing to  those  bowed  down  is 
what  he  would  do  if  he  came  among 
us  today.  So  let  us  not  miss  him 
on  the  way,  because  the  selfish  pur- 
suit of  our  own  plans  will  guide  us 
away  from  his  path. 

Look  about  you.  Who  are  the 
neurotics  among  us?  Not  these  sis- 
ters on  the  stand,  not  our  Relief  So- 
ciety officers,  our  auxiliary  workers, 
not  our  bishopric,  not  our  First  Pres- 
idency. They  are  too  busy  serving 
others  to  feel  sorry  for  themselves. 
And  men  are  only  great  as  they  are 
kind,  and  the  more  kind  the  more 
Christ-like.  And  I  am  sure  we  have 
no  finer  example  in  all  the  world 
than  our  beloved  Prophet  of  today 
who  is  with  us  this  afternoon.  He 
is  known  all  over  this  world  as  a 
kindly  man  who  loves  the  children 
of  his  Father  in  heaven. 

I  do  so  want  to  tell  a  sweet  little 
story  about  him,  and  I  do  not  have 
his  permission,  but  I  do  have  his 
daughter  Edith's,  so  maybe  Presi- 
dent Smith  can  settle  with  her. 
Edith  went  to  pick  him  up  at  his 
office,  on  a  winter  night,  and  he  put 
on  his  hat  and  said  he  was  ready  to 
go.  And  she  said,  "Where  is  your 
overcoat?" 

He  said.  ''I  haven't  any." 


She  said,  'Tapa,  where  is  your 
new  overcoat?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  I  went  out  at 
noon  and  I  met  a  man  on  the  street 
who  was  cold  and  shivering  and  did 
not  have  a  coat  and  I  gave  him 
mine." 

So  Edith  wrapped  a  shawl  around 
him  and  took  him  home,  and  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  wrapped  it 
around  him  with  special  tenderness 
that  night,  thankful  for  the  great 
heart  within  her  father. 

So  we  must  let  ourselves  be 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  Master, 
that  we  may  speak  words  of  kind- 
ness and  appreciation  to  those  we 
meet  in  the  common  walks  of  life. 

The  Master  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  And  the 
peacemakers  are  those  who,  having 
love  and  sympathy  for  men,  are 
always  trying  to  get  them  to  under- 
stand and  love  each  other  and  to 
co-operate  with  their  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther to  obtain  a  family  relationship 
here  among  his  children  on  earth, 
as  sons  and  daughters  of  God,  with 
mankind  a  family  and  a  universal 
home  and  the  kingdom  of  God  here 
on  earth. 

There  is  such  an  opportunity  to 
serve  all  about  us,  and  it  is  not 
always  enough  to  do  the  little  things 
we  have  to  do.  The  real  joy  comes 
in  doing  the  things  we  do  not  have 
to  do. 

'M'OT  long  ago  I  was  riding  on  a 
bus  down  Ninth  South.  It  was 
raining.  We  got  in  the  middle  of  a 
block  and  a  blind  man  was  groping 
with  his  white  cane  to  get  off  the 
curb  and  across  that  busy  street.  Our 
bus  driver  stopped  the  bus  and  got 
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out  and  helped  him  across,  came  let  us  act  upon  them  that  they  may 
back  and  got  in  and  we  went  on.  bring  forth  their  fruit.  Then  we 
Not  a  word  was  said,  but  I  am  sure  must  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  grown 
every  heart  on  that  bus  was  warmed  in  love  these  past  years,  and  as  we 
because  he  did  not  have  to  do  that  go  among  our  fellows  may  our  lives 
little  thing,  and  I  imagine  dozens  of  silently  and  surely  influence  others 
motorists  had  whizzed  by  this  blind  until  the  whole  earth  is  leavened, 
man  and  probably  thought,  poor  Not  very  long  ago  Brother  Stod- 
man,  I  hope  he  makes  it,  but  the  dard  and  I  were  coming  home  from 
bus  driver  did  something  about  it.  San  Francisco  and  it  was  necessary 
President  Smith  has  given  a  def-  to  drive  all  night,  so  I  took  the  wheel 
inite  assignment  to  Relief  Society  for  about  a  hundred  miles  while  he 
to  spiritualize  the  homes  of  the  Lat-  rested,  and  I  was  amazed  at  the 
ter-day  Saints,  but  we  must  start  great  system  of  beacon  lights  and 
with  our  own  by  teaching  therein  warnings  on  our  great  desert,  warn- 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  we  all  ings  to  the  aviators  and  the  motor- 
heard  Brother  Howard  Driggs  say  ists.  And  I  noticed  something  else 
here  in  our  conference  two  years  ago  as  I  drove  along  that  night,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  you  notice  the  next  time  you  are 
caught,  not  taught.  out,  that  all  these  metal  markers 
It  is  easy  to  admire  the  teachings  along  the  side  of  the  road  and  these 
of  Jesus.  It  costs  no  effort  and  it  curve  signs,  they  are  just  dark,  dull 
satisfies  our  yearning  for  the  ideal,  metal.  They  do  not  mean  a  thing 
It  is  likewise  easy  to  discuss  him  and  until  our  light  flashes  on  them, 
his  principles.  Day  after  day  and  then  immediately  they  send  back 
week  after  week,  in  our  Church  their  warning  to  us. 
organizations,  we  listen  to  the  great  Now  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
truths  of  his  teachings,  but  when  we  put  his  guideposts  all  along  the  way, 
have  to  dig  down  to  build  upon  the  the  Word  of  Wisdom,  the  law  of 
rock;  when  we  try  loving  our  enemies  chastity,  of  forgiveness,  of  toler- 
instead  of  getting  even  with  them,  ance  and  service,  but  they  will  not 
how  different  we  find  it.  Yet  we  mean  anything  to  us  unless  our 
know  it  is  the  doing  of  these  things  lights  are  on.  So  let  us  keep  them 
that  is  the  final  test  of  our  charac-  shining  brightly  and  grow  each  day 
ter  and  is  the  measuring  rod  of  our  more  like  him,  and  be  sure  our 
growth,  and  though  we  cannot  do  measuring  rod  is  big  and  broad, 
all  the  things  that  Jesus  did  we  can  May  our  testimony  of  Jesus  be 
have  faith  in  him.  Though  we  can-  the  kind  of  which  he  would  ap- 
not  perform  the  miracles  he  did,  prove,  a  testimony  clearly  spoken 
we  can  still  grow  more  like  him  through  our  lives,  and  may  his  prin- 
who  went  about  doing  good.  ciples  of  living,  his  example  of  help- 
As  we  study  the  precepts  of  our  ing  others  to  the  more  abundant  life. 
Savior,  seeds  of  kindness  and  forgive-  become  our  own  life  purpose,  I 
ness  are  sown  in  our  hearts.    Then  humbly  pray. 


Contest  Announcements — 1949 


THE  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest  and  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest  are  conducted  annually  by  the  general  board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety to  stimulate  creative  writing  among  Latter-day  Saint  women 
and  to  encourage  high  standards  of  work.     Latter-day  Saint  women  who 
qualify  under  the  rules  of  the  respective  contests  are  invited  to  enter  their 
work  in  either  or  both  contests. 

The  general  board  would  be  pleased  to  receive  entries  from  the  out- 
lying stakes  and  missions  of  the  Church  as  well  as  from  those  in  and  near 
Utah.  Since  the  two  contests  are  entirely  separate,  requiring  different  writ- 
ing skills,  the  winning  of  an  award  in  one  of  them  in  no  way  precludes 
winning  in  the  other.  It  is  suggested  that  authors  who  plan  to  enter  the 
contest  study  carefully  the  articles  on  creative  writing  which  appear  in  this 
Magazine,  and  also  similar  articles  in  the  June  issues  for  1947  and  1948: 
"The  Art  of  Poetry  Writing— A  Symposium  of  Opinions,"  page  370, 
June  1947,  and  ''We  Want  to  Write,"  page  375,  June  1947;  'Tor  Makers 
of  Rhythmic  Beauty,"  page  370,  June  1948,  and  'Tou  Can  Write  a  Prize 
Winner,"  page  372,  June  1948. 


ibliza  LK.  Snow  [Poem   (contest 


nPHE  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Contest 
opens  with  this  announcement 
and    closes    September    15,     1949. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows: 

First  prize  $25 

Second  prize  $20 

Third  prize $15 

Prize  poems  will  be  published  in 
the  January  1950  issue  of  Tht  Ke- 
lid  Society  Magazine. 

Prize-winning  poems  become  the 
property  of  the  Relief  Society  gen- 
eral board  and  may  not  be  pub- 
lished by  others  except  upon  writ- 
ten permission  from  the  general 
board.  The  general  board  reserves 
the  right  to  publish  any  of  the  other 
poems  submitted,  paying  for  them 
at  the  time  of  publication  at  the 
regular  Magazine  rates. 
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Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  Latter-day 
Saint  women,  exclusive  of  members  of  the 
Relief  Society  general  board,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Relief  Society  general  board. 

2.  Only  one  poem  may  be  submitted  by 
each  contestant. 

3.  The  poem  must  not  exceed  fifty 
lines  and  should  be  typewritten,  if  pos- 
sible; where  this  cannot  be  done,  it 
should  be  legibly  written.  Only  one  side 
of  the  paper  is  to  be  used.  (A  duplicate 
copy  of  the  poem  should  be  retained  by 
contestant  to  insure  against  loss.) 

4.  The  sheet  on  which  the  poem  is 
written  is  to  be  without  signature  or  other 
identifying  marks. 

5.  No  explanatory  material  or  picture 
is  to  accompany  the  poem. 

6.  Each  poem  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  stamped  envelope  on  which  is  written 
the  contestant's  name  and  address.  Nom 
de  plumes  are  not  to  be  used. 
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7.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accompany 
the  poem  submitted,  ceitifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

b.  That  the  poem  (state  the  title)  is 
the  contestant's  original  work, 

c.  That  it  has  never  been  published. 

d.  That  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  persons  with  a  view 
to  publication. 

e.  That  it  will  not  be  published  nor 
submitted  elsewhere  for  publication 
until  the  contest  is  decided. 

8.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first 
prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait 
two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible  to 
enter  the  contest. 

9.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board,  one  person  from 
the  English  department  of  an  educational 


institution,  and  one  person  who  is  a 
recognized  writer.  In  case  of  complete  dis- 
agreement among  judges,  all  poems  select- 
ed for  a  place  by  the  various  judges  will  be 
submitted  to  a  specially  selected  committee 
for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  poems,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

a.  Message  or  theme 

b.  Form  and  pattern 

c.  Rhythm  and  meter 

d.  Accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of 
the  poem 

e.  Climax 

10.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  September  15,  1949. 

11.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Relief  Society  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test, 28  Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City 
1,  Utah. 


LKeiief  Society  Short  Story   Cyontest 


npHE  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest    for    1949   opens   with 
this  announcement  and  closes  Sep- 
tember 15,  1949. 

The  prizes  this  year  will  be  as 
follows : 

First  prize  $50 

Second  prize  $40 

Third  prize $30 

The  three  prize-winning  stories 
will  be  published  consecutively  in 
the  first  three  issues  of  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  for  1950.  Prize- 
winning  stories  become  the  property 
of  the  Relief  Society  general  board 
and  may  not  be  published  by  others 
except  upon  written  permission  from 
the  general  board.  The  general 
board  reserves  the  right  to  publish 
any  of  the  other  stories  entered  in 
the  contest,  paying  for  them  at  the 
time  of  publication  at  the  regular 
Magazine  rates. 


Rules  for  the  contest: 

1.  This  contest  is  open  to  Latter-day 
Saint  women — exclusive  of  members  of 
the  Relief  Society  general  board  and  em- 
ployees of  the  general  board — who  have 
had  at  least  one  literary  composition  pub- 
lished or  accepted  for  publication. 

2.  Only  one  story  may  be  submitted  by 
each  contestant. 

3.  The  story  must  not  exceed  3,000 
words  in  length  and  must  be  typewritten. 
(A  duplicate  copy  of  the  story  should  be 
retained  by  contestant  to  insure  against 
loss.) 

4.  The  contestant's  name  is  not  to  ap- 
pear anywhere  on  the  manuscript,  but  a 
stamped  envelope  on  which  is  written  the 
contestant's  name  and  address  is  to  be 
enclosed  with  the  story,  Nom  de  plumes 
are  not  to  be  used. 

5.  A  signed  statement  is  to  accompany 
the  stoiy  submitted  certifying: 

a.  That  the  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

b.  That  the  author  has  had  at  least  one 
literary  composition  published  or  ac- 
cepted for  publication.  (This  state- 
ment must  give  name  and   date  of 
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publication  in  which  the  contest- 
ant's work  has  appeared,  or,  if  not 
yet  pubhshed,  evidence  of  accept- 
ance  for   publication.) 

c.  That  the  story  submitted  (state  the 
title  and  number  of  words)  is  the 
contestant's  original  work. 

d.  That  it  has  never  been  published, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  an 
editor  or  other  person  with  a  view 
to  publication,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  published  nor  submitted  else- 
where for  publication  until  the  con- 
test" is  decided. 

6.  No  explanatory  material  or  picture  is 
to  accompany  the  story. 

7.  A  writer  who  has  received  the  first 
prize  for  two  consecutive  years  must  wait 
for  two  years  before  she  is  again  eligible 
to  enter  the  contest. 


8.  The  judges  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  board,  one  person  from 
the  English  department  of  an  educational 
institution,  and  one  person  who  is  a  re- 
cognized writer.  In  case  of  complete  dis- 
agreement among  the  judges,  all  stories  se- 
lected for  a  place  by  the  various  judges  will 
be  submitted  to  a  specially  selected  com- 
mittee for  final  decision. 

In  evaluating  the  stories,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  following  points: 

a.  Characters  and   their  presentation 

b.  Plot  development 

c.  Message  of  the  story 

d.  Writing  style 

9.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  September  15,  1948. 

10.  All  entries  are  to  be  addressed  to 
Relief  Society  Short  Story  Contest,  28 
Bishop's  Building,  Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah. 


cJemple  Snadows 

Lizaheth  Wall 

It  casts  a  cool,  long  shadow  on  the  grass. 

This  great,  gray,  kindly  Temple  I  have  found. 
Beyond  the  gates  I  hear  the  people  pass; 

All  up  and  down  the  busy  street,  the  sound 
Of  traffic  beats  a  city-sad  refrain. 

But  those  who  walk  the  paths  beneath  these  walls 
Shall  seek  this  place  again  .  .  .  and  yet  again 

To  find  sure  comfort  where  the  shadow  falls. 

This  soft,  green  shadow  holds  a  gentle  peace 
That  all  the  tangled  world  is  searching  for. 

Here  is  the  answer,  here  is  all  release, 

Escape  from  pain  ...  or  fear  ...  or  any  war. 

The  Temple  hears  each  lost,  bewildered  cry. 
And  reaches  up  to  find  God  in  the  sky. 


[Roses   Wet  With  [Rain 

Grace  Sayre 


Beyond  the  poignancy  of  grief. 
When  storm  shall  harass  and  oppress, 
A  loveliness  shall  blossom  forth 
To  greet  the  heart's  caress. 
And  with  the  joy  of  it  the  pulse 


That  beats  anew  and  aches  the  throat, 
Swells  to  sing  its  happiness 
In  quickened,  lilting  note. 
And  memory,  forgetting  pain, 
Remembers  roses  wet  with  rain. 


Points  for  Poets  to  Remember 


Eva  Willes  Wangsgaard 
Author  of  Singing  Hearts,  Down  This  Road,  After  the  Blossoming,  Within  the  Root 


EVERY  published  poem  has 
won  a  contest  because  it  was 
chosen  from  many  contribu- 
tions, the  greatest  percentage  of 
which  had  to  be  sent  back. 

What  makes  a  poem?  Chiefly 
emotion  and  originality  (that  origi- 
nality inherent  in  personality,  which 
is  the  only  originality  since  Eve), 
clothed  in  appropriate  and  effective 
words  and  arranged  in  a  form  suit- 
able to  the  subject. 

Suppose  we  want  to  write  a  poem, 
what  do  we  seek  first?  The  idea 
with  the  poet's  personality  attached 
to  it,  what  she  feels  and  thinks 
about  a  particular  situation,  cir- 
cumstance, heartbreak,  or  other  ex- 
perience. How  do  we  go  about  it? 
We  con  it  over  very  close  to  our 
hearts,  letting  it  stir  and  grow  from 
the  very  depths  of  our  beings,  think- 
ing, utterly  alone,  far  removed  in 
thought  from  surroundings,  people, 
and  things,  until  the  idea  is  rooted 
and  sprouting.  The  chances  are  that 
it  will  somehow  know  whether  to 
be  an  oak  or  a  maple,  just  as  a  seed- 
ling does. 

I  let  a  poem  take  its  form  from 
the  emotion  it  rouses  in  me  and 
hope  that  it  will  stir  my  readers  to 
feel  what  I  am  feeling.  But  if  it 
does  not  choose  the  proper  form, 
it  is  a  cripple  and  will  not  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Some  poets  build  poems  with  a 
conscious  choice  of  form  to  fit  the 
emotion  they  expect  to  arouse.  If 
you  choose  your  form,  then  do  it 
surely.     In   order  to  do   this  you 


must  make  yourself  a  master  of 
form.  Any  good  rhyming  diction- 
ary carries  a  chapter  or  two  on  met- 
er, forms,  and  patterns,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  scholars  have 
learned  about  their  use  and  effects 
on  readers. 

Also,  any  poet  who  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  her  work  should  provide  herself 
with  a  good  basic  textbook  on  poet- 
ry writing  and  should  study  it  dili- 
gently. All  of  us  have  poetic  ideas, 
but  we  must  learn  to  express  these 
ideas  in  a  way  which  will  be  under- 
standable and  pleasing  to  others.  A 
technical  training  is  just  as  essen- 
tial for  poetry  as  it  is  for  music  or 
painting  or  sculpture  or  any  of  the 
other  arts.  Practice  in  following 
the  various  forms  and  patterns  of 
poetry  will  make  them  so  much  a 
part  of  you  that  they  will  be  waiting 
inside  to  come  when  you  need  them. 

Many  poems  appeal  because  of 
their  form  and  rhythm  which  make 
the  reader  feel  the  sensation  the 
poet  wishes  to  portray.  Activities 
such  as  swinging,  flying,  rowing, 
walking,  have  inherent  rhythms. 
Poems  need  portray  no  very  deep 
philosophy  if  they  stir  the  reader 
with  emotion  and  memories. 

Many  poets  object  to  strict  forms 
in  poetry  as  a  hindrance  to  thought 
processes,  but  I  find  form  an  aid  to 
good  results.  It  furnishes  the  music 
which  is  the  chief  agent  in  stining 
emotion  and  it  disciplines  the  poet 
to  choose  her  words  carefully.  In 
order  to  fill  the  form  to  its  fullest 
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capacity  a  poet  must  think  deeply 
and  prune  conscientiously.  This 
makes  for  better  thinking,  deeper 
feeling,  and  so,  of  course,  for  better 
poetry.  However,  if  a  poet  lazily 
fills  in  lines  with  wordage  like 
lumpy  cotton  batting,  the  poem  will 
be  loose  and  the  form  will  show 
through  above  the  idea  and  will 
make  a  bad  poem.  Careless  and  un- 
inspired work  is  always  bad.  It  is 
not  the  form,  but  the  poet's  hitch- 
ing a  ride  on  the  form,  which  hurts 
a  poem. 

IMAGERY  is  another  aid  to  a  poet, 
giving  her  a  chance  to  paint  a 
picture,  stir  an  appropriate  emotion, 
and  put  a  profound  concept  into  a 
concrete  form  which  might  have 
been  ponderous  and  have  fallen  un- 
heeded without  this  path  to  the 
heart.  Take  this  from  "Between 
Seasons'': 

He  who  alone  stands  watching  summer  go 
Southward  on  wings  and  earthward  in 
a  leaf 

Feeling  all  time  in  one  relentless  flow, 
Longs  for  a  portion  he  may  hold  in  brief. 

Here  you  see  the  man  standing 
out  beneath  the  sky,  the  leaves  fall- 
ing, the  migrant  geese  flying,  and 
feel  the  swift  passage  of  summer  and 
youth.  You  long  with  him  to  grasp 
a  portion  to  hold  in  your  hand  a 
little  longer  as  proof  that  you  had 
it,  but  feel  the  futility,  with  time 
slipping  farther  and  farther  away. 
Or  take: 

When  I  consider  that  a  century 

Has  gone  as  windswept  appleblossoms  go... 

Here  you  tie  the  passing  of  a  hun- 
dred years  to  a  common  experience 
of  the  here  and  now. 

Allusions  help  to  stir  memories 
and  say  much  in  few  words,  as: 


Denied   the  Star,   the  Mount,   the  Fatal 
Hill   .   .   . 

Here  the  life  of  Christ  is  referred 
to  by  the  sign  of  his  birth,  the  star, 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Calvary 
Hill  where  his  sacrifice  was  consum- 
mated. 

Now  let's  take  up  a  few  of  the 
dont's  of  poetry  writing.  Don't  in- 
vert for  the  sake  of  rhyme.  An  in- 
version is  a  change  in  the  natural 
order  of  word  arrangement.  In 
conversation  we  might  say:  The 
birds  flew  south.  But  the  amateur 
poet  might  say:  South  Hew  the 
hiids.  This  would  be  an  inversion. 
To  invert  in  order  that  a  word  or 
phrase  may  be  given  added  emphasis 
for  a  purpose  is  good,  but  to  turn  a 
sentence  inside  out  like  a  school- 
boy's sweater  just  to  make  rhyming 
easy  shows  laziness  or  thoughtless- 
ness and  puts  the  work  on  the 
reader. 

Inversions  were  never  good  form. 
Poets  have  used  inversions  because 
people  like  to  hear  rhymes,  and  by 
inverting  a  line  a  poet  could  get 
words  that  were  easy  to  rhyme  and 
saved  the  effort  of  finding  harder 
ones.  There  was  a  time  when  few 
readers  objected  to  inversions  and 
therefore  poets  did  not  bother  to 
eradicate  these  faults  in  composi- 
tion. However,  times  have  changed, 
and  we  must  now  strive  harder,  or 
we  shall  be  left  behind.  We  have  a 
much  more  widely  read  and  exact- 
ing audience  today. 

The  more  sensitive  the  reader, 
the  more  he  will  appreciate  good 
workmanship,  and  the  more  quick- 
ly he  will  be  offended  by  careless 
composition.  Always  reach  for  the 
best  in  your  readers. 

Contractions,  also,  are  character- 
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istic  of  amateurish  and  carelessly  I  like  to  feel  that  my  poems  are 
written  poetry.  Don't  say  o'er  for  true,  not  only  in  general,  but  in 
ovcTy  because  such  uses  are  tricks  to  every  part,  having  no  false  word  or 
make  the  meter  come  out  even,  and  untrue  analogy  to  mar  the  truth, 
tricks  may  be  fun,  but  they  are  nev-  Sometimes  critics  are  mistaken  be- 
er honest,  and  poetry  must  be  sin-  cause  they  lack  specific  information 
cere.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  or  interpret  experiences  differently, 
e'er  for  ever,  'neath  for  beneath,  but  a  poet  can  develop  the  ability 
'tis  for  it  iSy  and  many  other  contrac-  to  hear  an  inner  bell  that  rings  when 
tions  that  are  not  in  accepted  usage  the  truth  is  sounded  and  reject  the 
today.  There  was  a  time  when  it  comments  and  criticisms  that  do  not 
was  the  style  for  meter  to  dominate  help.  If  some  word  or  phrase  in 
the  idea  in  popular  poetry,  but  that  one  of  my  poems  offends  a  sensitive 
style  became  obsolete  long  ago,  and  reader,  I  can  usually  dive  back  under 
it  shows  a  sort  of  artificiality  that  is  and  come  up  with  something  that 
displeasing  to  discriminating  readers  pleases  both  of  us  and  have  a  strong- 
today.  Poetry  is  very  close  to  hu-  er  poem  for  the  revision.  But  if  a 
man  hearts  and  a  vital  means  of  change  does  not  ring  as  true  to  me 
communication;  it  should  be  both  as  the  original,  I  would  not  change 
direct  and  sincere.  it  to  suit  the  greatest  critic  I  know. 
"Poeticisms"  and  old-fashioned  The  poet  is  the  final  judge.  "To 
words  and  expressions  like  ere  and  thine  own  self  be  true  .  .  .  Thou 
yesteryear  should  be  avoided.  If  you  canst  not  then  be  false  .  .  ."  be  it  a 
would  not  use  a  word  in  a  letter  to  poem  or  anything  else  you  write, 
a  friend  or  in  intimate  conversation,  Books  to  Study 

the  chances  are  that  it  will  sound  ,..       nu     •      t-i-  *•              ^  p^^*'. 

-.  ,       .                                                         ,  New   Rhyming   Dictionary   and   roet  s 

false  m  a  poem,  too.  This  doesn  t  Handbook,     Burges     Johnson,     Harpers, 

refer,  of  course,  to  words  in  a  wider  New  York,  $2.50. 

vocabulary    than    one    usually    em-  Wood's  Unabridged  Rhyming  Diction- 

ploys  in  speech,  only  to  style.  ^^'  Clement  Wood,  The  World  Publish- 

^  /                     f  n  i"g  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  $3.50. 

Many     carefully     written     poems  How  to  Revise  Your  Own  Poems,  Anne 

need  revision  for  strengthening  weak  Hamilton,  The  Writer,  Inc.,  8  Arlington 

phrases   or  lines   or   for   smoothing  Street,  Boston    Massachusetts,  $1.50. 

^                   J    f      1       •        •                     ?  -^n  Editor  Looks  at  Poetry,  Stanton  A. 

sounds  and  freshening  imagery.     A  Coblentz,  Wings  Press,  Mill  Valley,  Cali- 

real  craftsman  cares  enough  for  her  fornia,  $2.00. 

poem  to  tear  it  phrase  from  phrase  ^^^  ^'}  ?f  Versification,  J.  Berg  Esen- 

j        .  .,  -L     1    .        .1        Ti                 1  wem    and    Mary    Eleanor    Roberts,     I  he 

and  put  It  back  together,  like  a  good  ^ome    Correspondence     School,     Spring- 

watchmaker  repairing  a  fine  watch,  field.  Mass,  $3.00. 


^    liLemory 

Evelyn  F/eldsted 

Because  of  love  so  perfectly  attuned. 
The  memory  of  her  laughter  may  not  be 
A  memory,  but  is  laughter  faintly  heard 
From  realms  of  iiiimortaHty. 


On  Writing  a  Short  Story 

Fay  Tailock 
Graduate,  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 


THERE  are  many  reasons  why 
writers  who  are  ehgible 
should  enter  the  Rehef  So- 
ciety short  story  contest.  Three  of 
you  who  enter  will  receive  prizes 
and  an  abiding  satisfaction.  A  few 
of  you  will  discover  that  you  like 
to  write,  a  rich  reward  in  itself.  But 
the  greatest  good,  perhaps,  is  that 
each  entrant  will  have  sat  down  and 
persevered  until  she  has  written  a 
finished  product.  Writing  a  short 
story  is  a  contest  in  tenacity.  Who- 
ever writes  one  has  won  in  the  strug- 
gle. In  addition  to  this  the  writer 
has  also  gained  a  keener  appreciation 
for  the  art  of  short  story  writing. 

Once  you  decide  to  enter  the  con- 
test, get  busy  on  your  story.  The 
idea  may  come  from  an  incident  in 
your  childhood,  from  some  man- 
nerism of  a  friend,  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping, or  something  that  happened 
down  the  street  last  week.  Within 
yourself  you  have  characters  to  peo- 
ple a  thousand  and  one  stories.  Find 
the  incident  that  will  kindle  the 
spark  of  interest  in  one  of  your  fa- 
miliar characters,  and  you  have  the 
germ  of  a  story. 

One  successful  writer  advises  that 
a  beginning  author  write  only  of  the 
stuff  of  his  daydreams.  We  all  have 
secret  longings.  Is  there  one  so 
strong  in  you  that  you  desire  to 
bring  it  out  and  give  it  to  a  charac- 
ter in  a  story?  If  so,  you  will  have 
a  real  emotional  interest  in  the 
character. 

Another  writer  says  that  the  un- 
derlying  idea   of  your   story   must 
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be  that  of  a  widely  known  hu- 
man experience,  whether  it  be  the 
general  rule  or  the  exception  that 
is  as  true  as  the  generality.  What 
you  are,  your  fundamental  beliefs 
and  principles,  will  guide  your  writ- 
ing, even  when  you  are  least  aware 
of  it.  Draw  from  your  own  resourc- 
es. Success  did  not  come  to  Kath- 
ryn  Forbes  until  she  wrote  I  Re- 
member Mama. 

When  you  have  chosen  your 
story,  make  certain  in  your  mind 
that  your  choice  is  right  for  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine.  You  may 
know  the  Magazine  well  enough 
not  to  need  to  review  the  stories 
published  in  the  last  dozen  or  so  is- 
sues. If  you  don't,  read  the  stories 
carefully.  Remember  you  are  writ- 
ing for  a  widely  scattered  audience 
of  women,  bound  by  common 
ideals.  Your  story  need  not  be 
didactic.  Indeed  it  should  not 
preach.  Let  your  characters  be  the 
moral  force  that  you  wish  to  con- 
vey. 

A  good  way  of  beginning  is  to 
get  the  material  down  and  break  it 
up  into  a  rough  chart,  then  build 
up  to  a  definite  climax.  Sometimes 
an  outline  helps.  Who  is  character 
A?  What  is  he  going  to  do?  What 
about  characters  B  and  C?  What 
are  their  intentions?  Now  write 
your  beginning.  On  page  one  you 
should  reveal  what  the  story  is 
about. 

Think  of  your  material  in  terms 
of  happenings.  Any  stimulus  that 
does  not  promise  some  kind  of  con- 
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flict  is  not  a  good  one.  When  you 
have  found  a  good  opening  situa- 
tion that  promises  conflict,  you  have 
the  beginning  of  your  story.  Don't 
try  to  tell  everything  in  the  first  few 
paragraphs.  Use  little  flashbacks 
to  give  the  who,  what,  when,  where, 
and  why.  Begin  your  story  as  near 
the  end  as  possible.  Set  your  charac- 
ters in  the  beginning  and  let  them 
tell  the  story.  Description  is  always 
a  form  of  characterization  and  you 
have  only  a  few  words  to  use.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  telling  too 
much  about  your  character.  Let  him 
show  himself  through  his  words 
and  actions. 

For  the  moment,  become  the 
character  you  are  trying  to  convey. 
Look  him  in  the  face  until  you 
know  the  texture  of  his  skin,  the  set 
of  his  mouth.  Use  his  gestures,  list- 
en to  him  talk.  How  does  he  walk? 
Even  if  you  have  to  shout  to  your- 
self, be  your  character  long  enough 
to  get  the  feel  of  him. 

Back  to  your  story.  Arouse  the 
reader's  curiosity  in  the  first  sen- 
tence, if  possible.  Every  happening 
in  your  story  should  have  a  good 
premise.  Don't  forget  that  a  com- 
mon device  is  to  have  the  actor  fail 
at  first.  With  each  failure  he  finds 
himself  more  deeply  involved. 
Every  complication  must  be  plant- 
ed, subtly.  Then  comes  the  black 
moment,  then  a  new  situation  that 
has  already  been  planted,  and  presto, 
the  end. 

'lAT'RITE  your  story  while  it  is  still 
afire  in  your  mind.  If  possible, 
write  it  all  at  one  sitting.  Revise 
the  first  time  for  deleting  unneces- 
sary parts  and  fitting  the  parts  clos- 
er together.     Don't  worry  if  your 


first  version  is  twice  too  long.  You 
can  cut  and  polish.  When  you 
have  the  story  in  workable  shape, 
the  events  interlapping,  the  charac- 
ters consistent,  begin  revising  for 
sentence  structure.  You  can  con- 
sole yourself  with  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  stylists  of  the  ages  have 
agreed  upon  the  difficulty  of  writ- 
ing a  good  sentence. 

As  you  revise,  remind  yourself 
that  you  have  only  three  thousand 
words,  at  best,  to  use.  Try  making 
five  words  do  the  work  of  ten. 
Watch  the  adjectives.  Too  many 
of  them  can  ruin  any  story.  After 
superfluous  adjectives,  come  the 
omnipresent  connectives  and  sen- 
tences loaded  with  clauses.  At  the 
same  time  you  are  revising  for 
words,  keep  in  mind  the  sound  of 
your  sentences  and  making  clear 
your  meaning.  You  may  have  your 
story  written  and  yet  have  a  whole 
page  of  necessary  facts  you  must  in- 
sert. In  time,  you  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  writing  for  its  own  sake. 
Your  writing  will  begin  to  have 
smoothness  and  even  beauty. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  detect 
flaws  in  reasoning  and  in  diction 
is  to  read  your  story  aloud— to  a 
trusted  person  or  to  yourself  alone. 
You  will  find  sentences  that  would 
make  you  blush  if  you  were  to  see 
them  printed.  Begin  writing  your 
story  several  weeks,  or  longer,  before 
the  end  of  the  contest  and  give  your- 
self a  cooling  period.  Let  your  man- 
uscript rest  for  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks.  Then  take  it  up  and  work 
it  over.  Many  of  those  troubling 
situations  will  resolve  themselves. 

Most  writers  meditate  long  on 
their  stories  before  they  are  set  on 
paper.    Think  of  your  characters  as 
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you  go  about  your  daily  work.  The 
right  dialogue  may  come  while  you 
are  washing  the  dishes.  At  all  times 
keep  small  sheets  of  paper  and  pen- 
cil handy.  Don't  rely  on  your  mem- 
ory to  give  you  the  phrase  you  con- 
jured in  the  dark.  It  has  to  be  writ- 
ten down  at  the  moment. 

Before  you  start  to  revise,  sur- 
round yourself  with  writers'  tools. 
A  good  dictionary  comes  first.  With 
it,  should  be  a  number  of  books  on 
word  study.  By  all  means  have  a 
handbook  of  good  usage  and  per- 
haps a  textbook  of  English  grammar. 
Writers  have  nothing  new  to  write; 
it  is  the  saying  of  it  that  must  be 
new.  The  tool  books  are  used 
more  by  professionals  than  by  ama- 
teurs. 

Ask  yourself  these  questions: 


1.  Does  the  reader  know  what  my  story 
is  about? 

2.  Is  its  underlying  theme  timely  and 
provocative? 

3.  Have  I  created  a  single  impression? 

4.  Do  my  characters  seem  real? 

5.  Is  there  suspense? 

6.  Have  I  aroused  worthy  emotions? 

If  you  can  answer  yes,  you  have 
done  a  good  piece  of  work. 

Reference  Books 

Preparing  the  Manuscript,  by  Udia  G. 
Olsen,  $1.25. 

Story  Writing,  by  Edith  R.  Mirrielees, 

Creative  Fiction  Writing,  by  D.  Mc- 
Cleary,  $2.50. 

All  of  the  above  books  are  obtainable 
at:  The  Writer,  Inc.  Publishers,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Characters  Make  Your  Story,  by  Maren 
Elwood,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  $3.50. 


^yi  Song  the  uieart    11  Lust  Sing 

Anna  Prince  Kedd 

Love  is  a  shimmering,  mystic  thing, 
A  song  the  heart  must  hear  and  sing; 
As  radiant  as  a  wedding  dress. 
As  frail  a  thing  as  happiness  .... 
Oh,  why  did  I  not  know! 


3, 


mpressions 

Elise  B.  Maness 

June  is  roses,  June  is  laughter 
To  remember  ever  after, 
All  the  myriad  petal  perfumes 
Gently  blown. 

June  is  love  the  world  expected; 
June  is  duties  left  neglected 
For  the  flower-laden  sunshine, 
Summer-known. 

June  is  music  faintly  drifting. 
Sudden  winging  of  birds  lifting 
Above  nodding  clover  blossoms, 
All  spring's  own. 


[/loses 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Like  frail  tufts  of  marquisette. 
The  fragile  clouds  drift  in  the  sky; 
And  beautiful,  beneath  the  moon 
The  roses  lift  their  petals  high, 

Their  scent  as  gentle  as  the  kiss 
Of  lover  on  a  loved  one's  cheek; 
Their  beauty  as  ethereal  as 
Pale  sunlight  on  a  mountain  peak. 

Roses,  summer,  youth,  and  love 
Inseparable  as  stars  and  moon, 
Or  love  song  whispered  tenderly, 
As  the  lark's  first  ecstatic  tune. 


Young  Hearts  Are  Fragile 


Olive  W.  Buit 


THE  superintendent  of  the 
Childien's  Aid  Society  was 
very  kind.  Martha  felt  that 
kindness  spreading  out  from  the 
calm  gray  eyes  and  the  gentle  mouth 
above  the  strong  chin,  spreading 
out  and  enveloping  her  like  a  bland 
ointment  on  her  hurt  heart. 

"Fm  sorry,  Mrs.  Lewis/'  the  quiet 
voice  was  saying.  '1  recognize  your 
need  and  it  is  a  very  real  and  urgent 
one.  But/'  she  hesitated  and  then 
went  on  firmly,  'please  try  to  un- 
derstand our  position.  Our  concern 
is  first  of  all  for  tlie  children  in  our 
care.  They  need  homes  and  love, 
yes;  but  they  need  more  than  just 
that.  They  need  to  live  out  their 
destinies—" 

Martha  stared  at  the  woman. 
What  was  she  trying  to  say?  What 
was  the  message  behind  her  words? 
Was  she  intimating  that  she  and 
Bill  would  not  let  the  child  live  out 
his  destiny?  That  was  absurd.  Why, 
they  would  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  improve  and  enrich  that 
destiny!  They  would  give  him 
everything  Danny  had  had— Dan- 
ny- 

The  superintendent  glanced 
down  at  the  filled  out  forms  on  her 
desk. 

''Your  son  was  an  only  child,  Mrs. 
Lewis.  He  was  a  wonderful  boy— a 
shining,  golden  personality.  And 
he  died  as  he  had  lived,  brilliantly 
—a  hero." 

Martha  felt  the  rent  in  her  heart 
aching  again  as  it  always  ached 
when  Dan  was  mentioned.  It  was 
a  tender  ache,  a  proud  ache,  for  Dan 


had  been  more  than  they  said.  He 
had  well  earned  every  tribute  given 
him.  But  there  was  something 
lacking  in  the  speaker's  voice.  She 
spoke  of  Dan  calmly,  honestly,  but 
without  that  tinge  of  envy  that  crept 
involuntarily  into  most  women's 
voices  when  they  spoke  of  Martha's 
son.  It  was  almost  as  if  she  didn't 
think  that  being  a  hero  was  so  much. 
"You  would  find  our  little  boys 
are  not  like  your  Dan.  Not  one  of 
them,  I  think." 

Of  course  not!  Martha  thought. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  world  like 
Dan. 

"But  we'd  do  our  best  to  make 
him—"  Martha  began,  and  was 
stopped  by  the  coldness  that  froze 
the  smile  on  the  superintendent's 
lips. 

That  is  what  we  feared,  Mrs. 
Lewis.  You  and  Mr.  Lewis  have 
an  ideal  in  your  hearts  —  an 
ideal  no  child  could  equal  in  your 
estimation.  We  do  not  want  to  place 
these  children  in  situations  that  will 
make  for  unhappiness  for  them— 
and  for  you,  too;  but,  mainly,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  children. 
No,  I  am  afraid  that,  desperately  as 
these  children  need  the  homes  that 
have  been  denied  them,  we  must 
reject  your  application." 

Martha  could  not  believe  the 
words.  Reject  their  application! 
There  was  something  wrong  here. 
She  stood  up,  angry,  suspicious. 

"Is  there  something  I  have  ne- 
glected," she  asked  cruelly,  "a  pre- 
liminary bonus?" 

Page  377 
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A  faint  flush  rose  with  difficulty 
in  the  clear  cheeks  of  the  superin- 
tendent, who  also  rose.  But  her 
voice  was  still  calm  and  quiet. 

'Tes/'  she  said,  *'I  am  afraid 
there  is  something  you  have  neglect- 
ed, Mrs.  Lewis,  to  put  the  child's 
need  before  your  own." 

She  gathered  up  the  papers  with 
a  gesture  that  dismissed  Martha, 
and,  trembling  with  anger  and  hurt 
as  if  she  had  been  slapped,  Martha 
turned  and  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
down  the  dim  hall,  and  into  the 
street. 

Bill  would  hear  about  this.  Bill 
would  do  something!  Half-blinded 
by  the  sunhght,  Martha  stumbled 
across  the  street  to  the  comforting 
green  of  a  doll-sized  park  against 
the  gray  of  pavement  and  buildings. 

She  sat  down  on  a  bench,  shak- 
ing with  anger  and  disappointment, 
and  watched  the  children  playing 
around  her,  only  half-seeing  their 
bright,  fluttering  figures,  only  half- 
hearing  their  tinkling  voices. 

It  was  going  to  be  terrible,  telling 
Bill  this.  She  couldn't  make  him 
understand,  because  she  didn't  un- 
derstand, herself,  what  was  wrong. 
Maybe  she  would  if  she  thought 
about  it  awhile.  She  hadn't  under- 
stood about  the  little  baby,  either, 
at  first.  Probably  her  perception 
had  been  dulled  by  her  sorrow,  be- 
cause before  Dan's  death  she  had 
been  quick  enough  to  catch  and  in- 
terpret innuendoes. 

TT  had  been  hard  to  persuade  Bill 
that  they  should  adopt  a  baby 
to  take  a  tiny  measure  of  the  empty 
space  left  in  their  hearts  with  Dan's 
going.  Their  hearts  had  been  so 
full  when  Dan  was  there— his  sturdy 
masculinity  demanding  so  much,  his 


ardent  love  of  life  filling  them,  com- 
pleting them,  spilling  out  of  their 
hearts  into  affection  for  his  play- 
mates, his  schoolmates,  his  buddies, 
his  girl  friends.  There  had  been  no 
emptiness  then. 

At  last.  Bill,  seeing  her  need,  had 
said,  ''Of  course,  honey,  if  that's 
what  you  want.  But  a  baby  will  be 
hard  work— and  you're  not  as  young 
as  you  were  when  Dan  was  little. 
And  I'm  afraid  you're  going  to  be 
disappointed,  too.  But  if  you  want 
to  try  it—" 

With  no  more  encouragement 
than  that,  she  had  gone  to  the  baby 
placement  bureau  and  applied  for  a 
child. 

''We  want  a  boy— a  husky,  blond, 
athletic  type,"  she  had  stipulated, 
feeling  that  they  would  enjoy  the 
child  more  if  he  resembled  Danny. 
If  Bill  could  teach  him  to  fish  and 
swim  and  play  football  and  base- 
ball, he  might  forget,  just  a  little, 
what  he  had  lost. 

She  had  filled  out  the  proper 
forms.  She  had  been  eager  at  the 
interviews.  She  had  spoken  freely 
of  their  hopes  and  plans  and  of 
what  they  would  do  for  the  baby. 

"We  can  give  him  everything  he 
needs  or  wants,"  she  had  said,  not 
boasting,  but  hoping  to  impress 
the  authorities.  "We  have  a  lovely 
farm— we  haven't  gone  there  for 
two  years,  but  the  lease  is  soon  up. 
We  can  take  the  baby  there— give 
him  a  pony— our  Danny  loved  his 
pony  and  was  a  wonderful  rider—" 

The  woman  had  asked  once, 
"Would  you  consider  a  girl  baby?" 
and  Martha  had  hesitated.  She,  her- 
self, would  love  a  little  girl,  but  Bill 
—it  would  be  difficult  enough  for 
a  boy  to  take  Dan's  place.     How 
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could  a  girl  fit  in?  She  had  managed 
to  convey  this  to  the  matron,  who 
seemed  to  understand. 

But  in  the  end  it  hadn't  mattered, 
for  it  turned  out  that  there  was  a 
rule  against  giving  tiny  babies  to 
couples  as  old  as  Martha  and  Bill. 
She  had  been  surprised.  Somehow, 
she  had  thought  any  agency  would 
be  glad  to  give  a  baby  to  them,  who 
could  do  so  much  for  it.  Their  own 
boy  had  been  an  example  of  their 
fitness  as  parents— Dan,  gay,  eager, 
well-adjusted,  healthy.  But  after  she 
thought  about  it  awhile  she  could 
see  that  they  were  right.  She  had 
never  thought  of  herself  or  Bill  as 
old,  but  they  were  centainly  not 
young— and  it  had  been  a  long  time 
since  Dan  had  been  a  baby.  Maybe 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  cope 
with  a  lively  little  fellow.  Martha's 
problem  was  to  explain  this  to  Bill 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt  him,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  path  open 
for  some  other  solution. 

'liT'HEN  the  time  came,  she 
couldn't  tell  whether  Bill  was 
relieved  or  disappointed.  There 
were  so  many  things  about  Bill  that 
she  couldn't  understand  nowadays. 
They  were  in  some  ways  so  much 
closer  together,  so  much  more  de- 
pendent upon  each  other  for  hap- 
piness and  companionship.  And 
yet  there  was  an  invisible  wall  be- 
tween them— a  wall  of  fearfulness 
lest  one  hurt  the  other. 

Then  Bill  had  said  carefully,  ''A 
little  baby  might  not  have  been 
such  a  good  idea  after  all.  But  per- 
haps we  could  get  an  older  child. 
I  understand  there's  some  society 
that  finds  homes  for  older  children." 

That  had  convinced  her.  Bill 
was  counting  on  this,  too,  to  ease 


the  hurt  that  grew  more  and  more 
terrifying  as  the  empty  weeks  went 
by. 

She  had  looked  up  the  society 
Bill  had  mentioned  and  had  made 
application  there.  She  had  been 
excited  when  she  returned  home  af- 
ter the  preliminary  interview,  when 
she  had  seen  the  children  in  their 
classrooms. 

''Oh,  Bill!  I'm  sure  this  is  better. 
We  can  see  what  they  are  like— 
we  can  find  one  that  just  suits  us. 
They  are  so  nice,  the  people  in 
charge.  They  say  it's  important  that 
the  child  suits  us  and  that  we  suit 
the  child.  We'll  find  one  that  likes 
skiing  and  tennis.  He  can  have 
Dan's  room,  and  Dan's  trophies  and 
cups  will  give  him  an  ideal  to  live 
up  to." 

And  then,  after  all,  their  applica- 
tion had  been  denied! 

Slowly,  feeling  every  one  of  her 
forty  years  like  a  separate  burden 
upon  her,  Martha  rose  from  the 
bench  and  walked  slowly  home  to 
the  empty  apartment,  emptier  now, 
since  she  had  dreamed  of  it  filled 
with  blond  and  boisterous  youth. 

When  she  told  Bill  that  night 
after  dinner  about  the  agency  he 
took  it  more  calmly  than  she  had 
hoped.  He  reached  out  for  her  hand 
as  she  stood  before  him,  hurt  and 
angry,  and  drew  her  down  onto  his 
lap,  cuddling  her,  making  a  child 
of  her  in  his  utter  need. 

'They're  right,  honey,"  he  said 
huskily.  "It  wouldn't  work  out  for 
us.  For  some  folks,  yes,  but  not  for 
us.  We've  had  the  best—"  his  voice 
faltered.  After  a  moment  he  went 
on,  "You  can't  tell  what  they're  like 
—even  a  kid  of  six  or  seven.  He 
might  look  like  Dan— a  little— but 
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what  if  he  turned  out  to  be  stupid, 
or  a  coward?  I'd  hate  having  him 
around." 

Martha  leaned  against  him,  com- 
forting him,  but  the  shadowy  wall 
between  them  was  thick  and  im- 
penetrable. And  before  them 
stretched  long,  empty,  futile  years 
of  remembering. 

Bill  set  her  from  his  knees  and 
rose  and  began  to  walk  restlessly 
about  the  room.  Before  long  he 
said,  as  he  said  so  frequently  of  late, 
'Tve  got  to  get  out  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Do  you  want  to  go  for  a 
walk?" 

Weary  as  she  was,  she  nodded 
silently,  and  they  went  down  onto 
the  street,  quiet  in  the  shadows  and 
solitude  of  the  night.  They  began 
to  walk— to  walk  until  they  could 
return  home,  physically  tired 
enough  to  sleep. 

r\URING  these  walks  Martha  felt 
nearer  to  Bill.  Here  they  walked 
silently,  with  no  pretense  at 
gaiety  or  at  casualness.  The  pop- 
lars whispered  above  their  heads  and 
from  open  windows  scraps  of  music 
floated  out.  But  they  were  alone 
and  unobserved,  even  by  each  other. 

There  was  no  conscious  direction 
to  their  steps,  and  neither  one  knew 
just  where  they  were,  when  a  sud- 
den noise  recalled  them  from  their 
world  of  shadows.  They  were  ap- 
proaching a  square,  official-looking 
building,  with  a  lighted  globe  above 
the  doorway.  At  the  curb,  opposite 
the  door,  a  knot  of  men  and  boys 
were  leaving  cars,  and  it  was  the 
scuffling  ^mong  these  that  had 
caught  their  attention. 

"What's  happening.  Bill?"  Mar- 
tha asked,  trying  to  reidentify  her- 
self with  the  real  world  around  her. 


Bill  glanced  up  at  the  building 
and  understood  at  once. 

'This  is  the  police  station,"  he 
said.  'Tooks  as  if  some  kids  are 
being  rounded  up." 

"Kids?"  she  asked. 

She  stared  at  the  group  moving 
across  the  sidewalk;  at  the  officers, 
big  and  husky  with  guns  at  their 
hips,  and  at  the  boys,  dragging  back, 
hitching  their  bodies  as  far  as  they 
dared,  their  boldness  brought  to  a 
sharp  edge  by  the  hone  of  fear. 

"Oh,  Bill!  What  have  the> 
done?" 

Bill  shrugged.  "Stolen  a  car,  may- 
be. Or  snatched  a  purse.  Or  broken 
into  a  cigar  store.  No  telling  what 
a  kid  will  do." 

Suddenly,  right  in  front  of  them, 
one  of  the  boys,  the  very  smallest 
one  in  the  group,  gave  a  quick 
twitch  to  his  shoulder,  broke  from 
the  policeman's  grasp,  and  darted 
past  them  down  the  street.  The  of- 
ficer yelled  and  started  in  pursuit. 
Martha  wanted  to  put  out  her  foot 
and  trip  the  officer.  She  wanted 
to,  but  she  didn't.  She  just  stood 
there,  watching.  And  in  a  moment 
the  officer  came  back,  panting, 
dragging  the  boy  with  him. 

^^DILL,"  Martha  whispered,  "can 
we  go  in?  Can  we  find  out 
what  they've  done  and  what  will  be 
done  with  them?" 

Bill  looked  at  her.  "It  won't  be 
fun,"  he  said.  "They're  probably 
a  tough  little  gang.  We'd  better 
move  on  and  let  the  law  handle 
this." 

"I'm  not  going  to  interfere,  but 
I've  got  to  see,  Bill.  I  couldn't  sleep 
if  I  didn't." 

They  followed  the  group  inside 
the    station    and    to    the    booking 
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sergeant.  Martha  stood  just  inside 
the  doorway,  holding  Bill's  arm, 
her  eyes  searching  for  the  little  fel- 
low who  had  almost  got  away. 

He  stood  with  the  others,  but 
apart  from  them,  a  skinny,  dirty 
little  youngster  in  soiled  levis  and 
a  ragged  shirt.  The  belt  around  his 
middle  was  drawn  tight,  and  Mar- 
tha felt  like  crying  at  the  tiny  girth 
of  leather,  as  if  there  were  not  much 
more  than  backbone  to  circle.  His 
eyes  were  downcast,  and  Martha 
found  herself  wondering  what  the 
eyes  would  be  like,  and  wishing  the 
child  would  raise  his  lashes  so  she 
could  see. 

As  she  watched,  he  did  raise  his 
eyes  and  looked  towards  her,  and 
there  was  no  miracle  there.  Their 
brown  irises  seemed  opaque,  so  that 
Martha  could  not  see  into  them  at 
all,  could  not  read  what  went  on 
behind  them.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
appointed with  this,  Martha  felt 
sad,  as  if  it  were  somehow  her  fault. 

She  began  to  listen  to  what  was 
being  said  in  the  room,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  that  this 
was  a  band  of  juvenile  car  plunder- 
ers for  whom  the  police  had  been 
hunting  a  long  time.  One  of  the 
boys,  a  youngster  of  about  fourteen, 
seemed  to  be  the  leader.  The  little 
fellow  who  had  tried  to  get  away 
wouldn't  talk  when  they  spoke  to 
him,  wouldn't  give  his  name,  so 
the  leader  spoke  up  for  him. 

''He  won't  tell  nobody  his  name," 
he  said.  ''Call  him  Skinny.  Skinny 
Jones  will  do."  He  shrugged.  "He's 
kinda  dumb,  someways,  but  he's 
little  and  quick—" 

So  they  make  use  of  him,  Martha 
thought  angrily.  She  turned  to  Bill. 
"What  will  be  done  with  them?" 


"They'll  get  hold  of  all  the  par- 
ents they  can.  Some  of  the  boys 
will  probably  be  taken  out  to  the 
boys'  home  on  South  State.  Tomor- 
row they'll  investigate  more  thor- 
oughly. Some  will  be  sent  to  the 
State  reformatory—" 

"But  if  that  little  fellow  won't 
tell  his  name—" 

"They'll  get  it.  Don't  worry." 

TUST  then  Skinny  raised  his  arm 
^  and  wiped  his  nose  with  one  long 
swipe  of  his  ragged  shirt  sleeve,  his 
brown  eyes  wide  and  hard  and  un- 
wavering. 

The  pitiful  inadequacy  and  help- 
lessness of  that  gesture  caught  Mar- 
tha's heart  and  twisted  it  tight. 

"Let's  get  along,"  Bill  said,  but 
Martha  stood  still. 

"Wait,  Bill.    Wait." 

When  the  boys  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  room,  Martha  stepped 
up  to  the  sergeant's  desk. 

"What  about  a  little  fellow  like 
that— Skinny?"  she  asked,  absurdly 
anxious  to  know  that  things  would 
be  all  right  with  him. 

The  sergeant  looked  down  at  her 
and  smiled.  His  eyes  were  gray  and 
kind  with  little  crow's  feet  to  humor 
at  the  corners. 

"Don't  worry  about  him,  ladv. 
We'll  take  care  of  him." 

"But  you  don't  even  know  hi<j 
name— or  his  mother—" 

"It  won't  be  hard  to  find.  He'll 
talk  before  morning— they  all  do 
when  they're  caught  for  the  first 
time,  even  when  they're  as  tough 
as  that  kid." 

"Tough?"  Tough  enough  to 
keep  his  eyes  dry,  but  not  his  nose! 

"Look,  lady,"  the  sergeant  said, 
"they're  a  tough  gang,  and  he's 
tough  or  he  wouldn't  last  ten  min- 
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utes  with  them.  His  mother  you 
ask  about  is  probably  tough,  too. 
We  have  'em  every  night — kids  hke 
this.  During  the  war  their  dads 
went  galhvanting  off  to  big  war 
plants  and  their  mothers  went  out 
to  grab  off  some  of  the  big  money 
that  was  floating  around.  The  kids 
had  to  shift  for  themselves.  And 
we  knew  that's  the  way  it  was,  and 
hoped  it  would  soon  be  over. 

''But  now  many  of  those  dads 
don't  want  to  come  back  and  pick 
up  their  old  jobs  and  old  families 
again;  and  the  mothers  don't  hank- 
er after  working  at  home  for  noth- 
ing. So  they  chase  whatever  mon- 
ey they  can  find,  and  the  kids  are 
still  left  to  get  along  as  best  they 
can.  They've  had  half  a  dozen 
years  now  to  grow  tough  in,  and  be- 
lieve me,  lady,  they  can't  be  handled 
like  the  kids  you're  used  to  know- 

ing. 

Surprisingly  Bill  spoke  up.  "Isn't 
there  something  that  we  could  do, 
officer?  Don't  you  parole  these 
kids  to  reputable  families?" 

The  sergeant  smiled.  ''I  haven't 
seen  many  reputable  families  asking 
for  them,"  he  said.  Then  he  nodded. 
"Yeah,  that's  the  theory— but  who 
wants  to  take  in  a  kid  like  that? 
Listen,  you  folks  don't  know  the 
score.  Go  home  and  forget  it.  Or 
if  you  can't  forget  it,  if  you  really 
want  to  do  something,  come  back 
tomorrow  and  talk  to  the  captain." 

They  went  out  into  the  street, 
Martha  clinging  to  Bill's  arm. 

"I  don't  want  him  to  stay  there 
a  single  night,"  she  whispered,  tears 
choking  her.  "And  of  course  when 
his  mother  knows—" 

"The  sergeant's  right  about  her, 
probably,"  Bill  said,  and  went  on 


thoughtfully,  "but  that  kid  isn't 
bad— yet.  You  know,  I  got  in  a  jam 
like  that  once—" 

They  walked  along  in  silence, 
Martha  waiting  to  hear,  knowing 
that  Bill  had  never  told  her  this  be- 
cause, though  it  had  been  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  him  at  the 
time,  there  had  never  been  a  place 
for  it  in  their  life  together. 

^^yEAH,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  got 
in  with  a  gang  that  stripped 
light  fixtures  from  empty  homes. 
They  called  my  mother  and  she 
came  down  to  the  police  station— 
I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her. 
Some  of  the  mothers  came  weeping 
and  wringing  their  hands  as  if  their 
kids  were  ruined  for  life.  Some  came 
down  swearing  at  the  cops  as  if  their 
kids  had  done  nothing  at  all.  But 
mother  came  down,  calm  and  quiet 
as  if  I'd  just  misstepped  into  a  mud 
puddle  and  got  a  little  dirty. 

"She  talked  to  me,  not  the  cops, 
and  she  made  me  do  my  own  talk- 
ing to  them.  I  don't  know  how  to 
explain  the  way  I  felt— ashamed  of 
myself  for  what  I'd  done,  but  proud 
of  my  mother  and  proud  to  be  man 
enough  to  own  up  and  take  my 
medicine.  And  I  was  determined 
I'd  never  get  into  a  mess  like  that 
again." 

After  a  long  time  he  said,  "Skin- 
ny needs  someone  that  knows  how 
to  handle  a  thing  like  that— I  won- 
der if  his  mother  does." 

Martha  was  unable  to  sleep,  think- 
ing of  Skinny  in  a  room  full  of 
tough  boys;  talking,  as  the  sergeant 
had  promised  he  would,  because 
that  ridiculous  nose  of  his  would 
not  give  him  any  peace  with  the 
tears  crowding  back  of  it,  hurting 
his  eyes  and  his  throat.    And    she 
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knew  that,  beside  her,  Bill  wasn't 
sleeping,  either. 

She  wasn't  surprised  then,  when 
Bill  said  the  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  ''Guess  I'll  drive  down 
and  see  what  happened  to  the  kids. 
Want  to  go  along?" 

Martha  nodded.  She  had  remem- 
bered in  the  night  about  the  little 
baby  and  the  boy  that  had  been  de- 
nied them.  It  was  no  use,  and  she 
wished  now  that  she  could  keep  this 
last  disappointment  from  Bill.  In 
those  last  weary  hours  before  dawn, 
she  had  resigned  herself  to  forget 
Skinny  and  all  other  small  boys  and 
to  accept  the  dreariness  of  her 
empty  heart. 

lyjARTHA  was  amazed  at  the  sure 
and  determined  manner  with 
which  Bill  approached  the  captain. 
When  he  mentioned  the  boys  that 
had  been  brought  in  the  night  be- 
fore, the  captain  nodded,  looking 
at  the  report  sheet  before  him. 

Most  of  those  boys  are  old  offend- 
ers," he  said.  'They  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  State  industrial 
school." 

"Not  that  little  one— Skinny?" 
Martha  breathed. 

"Well,"  the  Captain  frowned. 
"His  mother  was  located  and  talked 
to.  She  isn't  a  fit  person  to  have 
charge  of  him  and  she  doesn't  want 
to  be  bothered." 

"But  there  is  a  parole  for  adult 
criminals,"  Bill  protested,  "what 
about  paroling  the  kid  to  us?" 

The  captain  looked  at  him. 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  tak- 
ing on.  Mister,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"When  his  mother  finds  out  that 
you're  interested,  she  won't  hear  of 
adoption.  She'll  let  you  take  him 
and  then  hope  to  get  something  out 


of  you  through  the  kid,  and  as  soon 
as  he  begins  earning  money,  his 
mother  will  pop  up  and  demand 
him  back  again.  And  it  just  means 
that  you  folks,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  will  have  your 
hearts  broken." 

Martha  looked  at  him. 

"Our  hearts  broken?"  she  asked 
softly.  "Captain,  it's  the  young 
whose  hearts  are  fragile.  Let  us  help! 
If  we  can  only  keep  his  heart  from 
being  destroyed—" 

It  was  a  long  time  after  that  be- 
fore they  were  finally  seated  in  the 
car,  actually  on  their  way  home, 
with  Skinny  tucked  between  them 
on  the  wide  front  seat.  Martha 
glanced  carefully  down  at  the  shock 
of  dirty,  black  hair.  The  brown  eyes 
had  not  lost  their  opaqueness,  their 
secretiveness,  and  they  stared  ahead, 
unquestioning,  unanswering. 

The  captain  had  explained  that 
this  custody  was  temporary.  The 
case  would  have  to  come  before  the 
Juvenile  Court,  and  then  a  licensed 
social  agency  would  place  the  boy 
in  a  foster  home— perhaps  in  Mar- 
tha's home. 

As  Martha  watched  him.  Skinny 
lifted  his  arm  and  wiped  his  sleeve 
across  his  nose,  not  sniffling,  not 
admitting  weakness,  but  driven  to 
that  gesture  by  the  forces  that  were 
relentless  within  him. 

Bill's  hand  left  the  wheel  and 
reached  for  his  handkerchief.  Hand- 
ing it  casually  to  Skinny,  he  said, 
"Blow  hard.  Son!" 

Only  then  did  Martha  remember 
Dan. 

Never  another  Dan,  she  thought. 
This  is  our  new  son.  This  is  Skinny. 

And  suddenly  all  in  the  car  were 
at  peace. 


El  Paso  and  the  Latter-Day  Saints 

Sadie  Olloiton  Clark 
President,  Houston,  Texas,  Branch  Relief  Society 

IT  was  in  April  1910,  that  Porfirio  American  historians  tell  us  the 
Diaz  finally  became  alarmed  over  first  white  visitor  to  this  colorful 
the  brewing  Mexican  revolu-  land  was  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  the  only 
tion.  He  threw  the  frail  idealist,  survivor  of  the  shipwrecked  Navarez 
Francesco  Madero,  into  the  San  expedition  of  1527.  He  found  his 
Luis  Potosi  prison  and  thereby  end-  way  to  this  area  in  1536  and  was  wel- 
ed  a  third  of  a  century  of  absolute  corned  by  the  Indians  living  there, 
dictatorship.  Little  did  he  realize  He  was  never  able  to  explain  why 
that  a  forced  American  migration  one  tribe  after  another  looked  upon 
would  follow  this  act,  nor  did  the  him  as  their  God,  asking  him  to  heal 
unsuspecting  Latter-day  Saint  col-  their  sick  and  bless  their  food  and 
onists  know  how  soon  they  would  their  children, 
have  to  flee  from  their  homes,  or  For  the  next  three  hundred  years 
which  families  would  be  responsible  this  territory  was  under  Spanish  and 
for  a  new  stronghold  of  the  Church  Mexican  rule.  As  a  result  of  the 
—the  yet  unborn  El  Paso  Ward.  battie  of  San  Jacinto  in  April  1836, 
The  location  of  the  city  of  El  it  became  part  of  the  Republic  of 
Paso  has  much  to  do  with  it's  color-  Texas.  In  1846  Texas  was  annexed 
ful  history.  The  first  name,  ''El  by  the  United  States. 
Paso  del  Norte,"  means  the  ''north-  Of  interest  to  Latter-day  Saint 
ern  pass."  The  Rio  Grande  River,  readers  is  the  fact  that  Alexander 
at  this  point,  flows  through  the  cac-  Doniphan  was  the  first  man  to  bring 
tus-covered  mountains,  creating  the  the  American  flag  to  El  Paso.  This 
best  natural  passage  from  the  north  was  in  1846,  during  the  war  with 
to  south  in  many  desert  miles.  It  Mexico.  Doniphan  was  loved  by 
was  equally  important  as  a  station  the  Missouri  saints  because  he  be- 
in  stage-coach  days,  and  was  the  key  friended  them  in  the  unhappy  days 
point  in  a  transcontinental  railroad  when  they  were  expelled  from  Jack- 
building  race  in  1881.  In  the  six-  son  County.  When  he  was  ordered 
teenth  century  the  venturesome  to  execute  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Franciscan  friars,  traveling  from  Smith  he  refused,  and  told  his  su- 
Mexico  City  to  Santa  Fe  with  the  perior,  "It  is  cold  blooded  murder. 
Spanish  explorers  on  the  dusty  Ca-  I  will  not  obey  your  order.  If  you 
mino  Real  would  give  thanks  for  execute  these  men,  I  will  hold  you 
the  grateful  shade  of  the  cotton-  responsible  before  an  earthly  tribun- 
woods  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  al,  so  help  me  God." 
river,  and  would  rest  at  this  oasis  The  chief  settlement  in  those  ex- 
in  the  desert.  Today,  cross-country  citing  days  was  on  the  south  side  of 
tourists  find  this  modern  city  a  nat-  the  river.  El  Paso  was  known  as 
ural  breaking  point  in  a  journey  east  "Franklin,"  and  was  too  small  to  be 
or  west.  very    well-known.      The    Mormon 
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Battalion  crossed  the  desert  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  village,  in  1846, 
on  their  journey  to  California.  In 
1876,  Anthony  W.  Ivins,  with  a 
party  going  to  Mexico,  camped  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and 
shot  a  deer  on  the  spot  which  is  now 
the  center  of  the  city. 

In  1897,  the  Church  Authorities 
asked  Isaac  W.  Pierce  to  go  to 
Cuidad  Juarez  and  open  up  a  lum- 
per yard  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
living  in  the  timber  regions  of 
Chihuahua.  He  was  the  first  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  to  live  in  this  locality, 
and  his  residence  was  a  home  for  all 
friends  going  to  and  coming  from 
Mexico.  The  first  Church  services 
in  that  city  were  held  in  his  own 
house.  Isaac  Pierce  was  truly  a  ben- 
efactor to  hundreds  of  travelers  who 
came  to  him  for  aid,  and  he  kept 
up  his  good  work  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  died  in  1906.  His  son,  Arwell 
L.  Pierce,  carried  on  his  father's  bus- 
iness as  well  as  his  interest  in  the 
Church.  In  1912  he  moved  from 
Cuidad  Juarez.  He  was  the  first 
Latter-day  Saint  to  make  a  perma- 
nent home  in  El  Paso,  and  when  he 
moved  there  the  Church  came  with 
him. 

"DUT,  in  1912,  the  old  order  passed 
in  Mexico.  One  of  the  first  de- 
mands the  revolutionists  made  was 
the  evacuation  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
their  land.  Because  of  the  Ed- 
munds law,  which  was  passed  in 
1882,  a  small  group  of  Church  mem- 
bers felt  that  the  only  way  they 
could  keep  their  families  together 
was  to  leave  the  United  States  and 
make  Mexico  their  home.  In  the 
decade  preceding  the  turn  of  the 
century,  they  migrated  to  this  south- 


ern country.  Though  few  of  them 
gave  up  their  American  citizenship, 
they  all  had  come  to  look  upon  Mex- 
ico as  their  homeland.  Their  build- 
ings were  permanent,  their  plans 
for  the  future  were  all  to  be  fulfilled 
in  Mexico.  But  suddenly,  and  with- 
out warning,  orders  were  given  to 
leave.  Villa  and  his  bandits  were 
moving  in  on  the  villages,  and  it  was 
worth  a  man's  life  to  stay  and  defend 
his  property.  The  colonists  had 
prospered  in  Mexico,  and  the  homes 
they  left  behind  were  spacious  and 
beautiful.  They  were  denied  time 
enough  to  salvage  their  portable  pos- 
sessions. Beautiful  china,  valuable 
silver,  precious  keepsakes  and  heir- 
looms were  all  left  to  be  confiscated 
or  destroyed  by  the  marauding  out- 
laws. 

J.  W.  Wilson  of  El  Paso  tells  that 
he  was  in  bed  with  a  broken  back,  in 
the  village  of  Pearson,  when  word 
came  that  Villa  was  on  top  of  the 
mountain  near  the  little  town.  The 
Americans  left,  wasting  no  time.  Mr. 
Wilson  refused  any  offers  of  help. 
He  crawled  to  the  top  story  of  the 
house  and  hid  himself.  Through  an 
attic  window  he  watched  the  bandit 
army  as  it  marched  through  and  ran- 
sacked the  town,  looting,  robbing, 
and  even  killing  several  of  the  native 
citizens,  then  riding  on.  i 

When  Mr.  Wilson  did  leave  Mex- 
ico, he  came,  as  most  of  the  refu- 
gees did,  to  Cuidad  Juarez  on  the 
train.    He  says: 

The  railroad  was  so  badly  torn  up  and 
so  many  revolutionists  were  on  it,  that 
I  was  just  two  weeks  from  the  time  I  left 
my  home  until  I  crossed  the  bridge  into 
El  Paso  at  three  in  the  morning.  The 
Mexican  soldiers  searched  me  and  took 
all  the  cash  I  had  before  they  would  let 
me  come  across.     When  I  landed  on  the 
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American  side  I  looked  up  and  saw  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  waving  for  me.  Never 
did  that  flag  look  so  good  to  me  before. 

This  was  typical  of  the  condition 
of  more  than  3500  people.  They 
came  to  El  Paso  destitute  and  pen- 
niless. Their  American  citizenship 
was  not  questioned,  but  the  town 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  multi- 
tude. The  officials  of  the  city  did 
all  they  could  to  help  them,  but  the 
townspeople  received  them  with 
mixed  emotions— pity  for  their 
plight  and  hesitancy  about  taking  in 
so  many  of  a  despised  people. 

As  there  were  no  houses  ready  for 
them  at  the  time,  the  refugees  were 
unloaded  at  a  lumber  yard,  and  as 
long  as  they  were  in  desperate  need 
the  United  States  government  fed 
them.  Without  any  delay,  the  sep- 
arate families  set  up  housekeeping 
between  piles  of  boards  and  shingles, 
making  the  best  of  what  they  had 
until  they  could  improve  their  situa- 


tions. The  unconquerable  pioneer 
spirit  of  these  people  showed  itself 
in  these  trying  days.  It  would  have 
taken  a  greater  catastrophe  than  this 
to  make  them  give  up.  While  the 
women  cooked  and  washed  over  the 
campfires,  husbands  and  fathers 
surveyed  the  town  for  jobs  and  va- 
cant houses.  Within  a  week,  over 
half  of  them  had  found  work  and 
had  rented  homes.  Before  a  month 
had  passed  the  entire  company  had 
left  the  lumber  yard. 

MMEDIATELY  after  their  arriv- 
al. Senator  A.  B.  Fall  asked  for 
a  government  appropriation  for  their 
immediate  aid,  and  money  to  send 
them  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  they  had  relatives  to  help,  or 
an  assurance  of  work.  Approximate- 
ly seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  refu- 
gees accepted  this  aid,  and  left  El 
Paso.  Most  of  them  went  to  Utah, 
but  many  of  the  people  decided  to 
remain,  and  it  is  they  who  became 
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the  nucleus  of  the  present  El  Paso 
Ward. 

They  and  their  children  have  be- 
come respected  citizens  of  the  bord- 
er city.  Many  of  them  are  now 
prominent  in  business,  political,  and 
professional  circles.  They  have  built 
beautiful  and  substantial  homes, 
and,  all  in  all,  take  an  important 
part  in  the  community.  One  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  El  Paso  valley 
is  the  country  home  of  Bishop 
George  Q.  Payne.  It  is  built  of 
native  stone,  typical  of  its  surround- 
ings, but  it  is  unusual  because  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
and  shrubs  which  grow  in  profusion 
in  his  gardens.  The  arid  and  rocky 
soil  of  this  country  can  produce  veg- 
etation, but  it  takes  labor  and  devo- 
tion to  beautify  even  a  small  yard. 

The  saints  of  the  El  Paso  Ward 
take  great  pride  in  their  chapel.  For 
years  the  erection  of  a  suitable  meet- 
inghouse was  the  common  aim  and 
desire  of  every  Latter-day  Saint  fam- 
ily in  the  vicinity,  and  practically 
every  member  has  some  personal  in- 
terest in  it.  It  cost  approximately 
$75,000  and  compares  favorably  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  expensive 
chapels  in  the  Church  today.  The 
building  is  a  modified  Spanish  type, 
in  keeping  with  the  best  architec- 
ture of  the  city.  The  lawns  are 
always  green  and  well-kept,  even 
during  the  winter.  The  custodian. 
Otto  Baptist,  a  convert  from  Bel- 
gium, takes  special  pride  in  the  up- 
keep of  the  Church  property.  He 
is,  and  has  been,  the  only  custodian 
since  the  chapel  was  built  in  1931. 

A  friendly  and  gracious  spirit 
seems  to  radiate  from  the  walls  of 
this  sacred  edifice,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers it  is  indeed  a  second  home.  On 


Sunday  mornings  they  gather  on 
the  patio  and  visit  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. After  the  evening  meeting 
the  foyer  is  crowded  with  a  friendly, 
handshaking  group  who  refuse  to 
leave  until  the  last  light  is  turned 
off.  The  membership  of  the  ward 
is  constantly  increasing  because  vis- 
itors, first  impressed  by  the  fratern- 
ity and  feeling  of  fellowship  the 
members  show  for  one  another,  are 
willing  to  listen  to  the  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

The  El  Paso  Ward  has  had  only 
two  bishops.  Arwell  L.  Pierce  was 
ordained  the  bishop  in  1918  when 
the  ward  was  first  organized,  and  he 
remained  in  that  position  until  1942, 
when  he  was  called  to  preside  over 
the  Mexican  Mission.  He,  more 
than  any  other  one  individual,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  and  the 
happy  condition  of  the  ward.  He 
has  been  a  prominent  business  man 
for  many  years  in  El  Paso,  but  his 
greatest  interest  has  always  been  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  the 
people  who  came  to  it.  His  home 
has  been  a  haven  for  visitors  going 
to  or  coming  from  Mexico,  and 
most  of  the  General  Authorities  of 
the  Church  have  enjoyed  his  hos- 
pitality. Because  of  his  unusual 
possession  of  a  dual  citizenship,  and 
also  because  of  the  great  respect  he 
commands,  he  has  been  able  to  ren- 
der service  to  thousands  of  trav- 
elers who  have  had  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  international  border. 
Whether  it  was  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  language,  laws,  or  personali- 
ties, a  call  to  Bishop  Pierce  would 
generally  solve  the  problem. 

Bishop  George  Q.  Payne  has  car- 
ried on  this  excellent  work.  He 
guided  the  ward  through  the    war 
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years,  when,  because  of  the  prox-  Stake.  Its  membership  now  totals 
imity  of  Fort  BHss  to  El  Paso,  hun-  around  700.  A  high  percentage  of 
dreds  of  Latter-day  Saint  boys  were  the  people  are  active  in  Church 
able  to  come  to  Church.  Special  work,  and  a  most  gratifying  number 
Priesthood  classes  were  held  for  pay  a  full  tithing.  Officers  travel 
these  service  men.  The  M.I. A.  250  miles  each  way  every  month  to 
planned  a  full  recreation  program,  attend  union  meetings  at  Safford, 
and  no  Latter-day  Saint  boy  needed  Arizona,  and  several  high  council 
to  investigate  the  night  clubs  on  the  members  and  stake  officers  are  mem- 
Mexican  side  of  the  river  for  enter-  hers  of  the  El  Paso  Ward, 
tainment.  There  were  seventy-two  The  dauntless  and  lofty  spirit 
boys  who  served  under  their  coun-  which  has  always  characterized  this 
try's  flag,  from  the  El  Paso  Ward.  group  seems  to  be  diffused  into  all 
The  El  Paso  Ward  was  first  a  part  who  have  later  come  to  make  El 
of  Juarez  Stake,  with  headquarters  Paso  their  home.  Although  it  was 
in  Mexico.  In  1919  it  was  annexed  born  of  revolution  and  bloodshed, 
to  the  St.  Joseph  Stake,  and  when  its  ultimate  destiny  seems  to  be  a 
St.  Joseph  was  divided.  El  Paso  be-  working  unit  in  the  kingdom  of 
came  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Graham  God. 


[Pastoral 
Gene  Komolo 

Above  the  emerald  herbage-covered  hills, 
A  shining  dawn  arises  from  the  night 
And  one  full-throated  song  thrush  blithely  trills 
A  paean  for  the  largess  of  the  light. 

Kissed  by  the  sun  and  rippled  by  the  breeze, 
Grainfields  are  like  imbricate  amber  seas. 
And  pastures  that  are  broad  and  lushly  green 
As  David's  own,  with  fatted  cattle  teem. 

From  a  near  hillside,  bells  on  browsing  sheep 
Sound,  drowsily,  a  low  idyllic  lay. 
And  quiet,  soft-fleeced,  lambs  still  lie  asleep, 
Unmindful  of  the  re-created  day. 

Here,  at  this  hour,  abide  content  and  cheer — 

For  peace,  from  strength  of  work  well-done,  is  here. 

a  Shall  Qo  On  TTlu  Wau 

Josephine  J.  Harvey  Catherine  Renstiom 

I  shall  go  on,  I  prayed  to  God  for  help; 

But  with  the  dawn  Not  the  easy  way,  he  said; 

The  realization  grows  If  your  shoulders  are  broad 

That  you  have  gone!  And  your  heart  is  brave 

I  cannot  forget  Your  burden  will  make  you  strong. 

And  yet  So  I  took  up  my  burden  and  went 

I  must  go  on.  my  way 

And  my  burden  became  a  song. 


Orchid  Hunting  in  Honduras 

Elizabeth  Williamson 

I  promised  to  tell  you  about  our  cinated  scientists  and  archaeologists 
orchid-hunting  expeditions  (un-  are  in  finding  and  developing  their 
scientific! )  here  in  the  center  of  special  interests.  We  were  only 
Honduras.  As  you  remember,  I  amateurs  and  knew  very  little,  tech- 
never  cared  particularly  for  orchids,  nically  or  botanically,  but  we  were 
Of  course,  we  were  thrilled  at  school  spurred  on  by  the  hunt,  the  reward 
when  someone  sent  us  a  corsage  —the  fun  in  general.  We  never 
with  an  orchid  in  it,  but  I  was  im-  knew  what  species  would  be  re- 
pressed not  so  much  by  the  beauty  vealed.  If  we  made  a  find  we  could 
and  rarity  of  the  flower  as  to  why  bring  it  back— give  it  to  a  collector 
anyone  would  spend  five  dollars  for  or  hang  it  on  a  nail  in  our  patio, 
an  orchid  when  ten  cents  worth  of  water  it  occasionally,  and  it  would 
violets  would  have  made  me  happy!  thrive  and  bloom  like  mad.   (Inci- 

Anyhow,  Fve  changed  my  mind,  dentally  my  favorite  find  was  a  pale 

Orchids  are  magnificent!  And,  fur-  green  orchid  about  one  inch  in  di- 

thermore,  Fve  learned  to  like  them,  ameter.    It  grew  in  a  cluster  of  three 

Some  are  so  tiny  it  is  difficult  to  see  or  four.     I  never  saw  one  like  it 

the  structure  of  the  bloom.  They  again  and  didn't  identify  it.) 

come  in  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  We  usually  went  in  groups  on 

They  grow  wild,  and  are   unculti-  our    hunts,    people    who    liked    to 

vated.     The  native  women  gather  hike    primarily    (but    the    not-too- 

and    bring    them    down    from    the  strenuous    type).      In    one   of   our 

mountains    in    basketfuls    on    their  groups  there  was  an  archaeologist,  a 

heads.     They   sell   them    for   fifty  naturalist  and  his    wife,    a    young 

centavos  a  bunch!  (twenty-five  cents  Swiss  outdoor  man,  an  artist,  and 

in  our  money).  usually    another    couple    for    good 

We    first   became    interested    in  measure.  (All  of  the  people  in  the 

orchids   while   we   were  picnicking  group  were  interested  in  photogra- 

and,  accidentally,  found  some  on  an  phy.) 
old  oak  tree.    They  were  a  beautiful 

long  spray  of  tawny  gold  blossoms,  \\f^  ^^^^  sandwiches,   chocolate, 

with  dark  brown  spots  on  the  petals.  fruit,  things  we  could  carry 

We  didn't  find  any  more  that  day.  in  our  pockets,  ice  and  a  soft  drink 

Tliey  are  most  elusive  and  especial-  for  after  the  hunt.    We  piled  into 

ly  well  camouflaged.  They  grow  in  a  station  wagon,  as  it  seemed  to  hold 

the  most  inaccessible  places,  high  in  more  people    and  specimens.    The 

an  old  (and  very  rotten)   oak  tree,  day  I  remember  particularly  well  be- 

or  on  the  side  of  a  cliff.  cause  of  the  loot  was   the  Piovi- 

From  that  day  on,  we  were  ab-  videncia  Day. 

sorbed    in    orchid-hunting.     Some-  Providencia  is  an  orphanage  farm 

thing    like    searching    for    pirate's  for  small  boys.  It  is  a  lovely  place 

treasure— I  can  understand  how  fas-  in  the  pines  about  seven  miles  from 
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"ORCHID  QUEENS" 
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town.  In  the  main  building  we 
could  get  refreshments  served  by 
the  Swiss  in  charge  of  the  orphan- 
age. 

The  surrounding  country  is  very 
much  like  our  own  mountain  coun- 
try in  northern  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico.  Or,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  anywhere  where  there  are 
pines  and  a  scant  undergrowth.  The 
elevation  is  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred feet.  It  seemed  strange  to  hike 
through  pines  and  oaks  and  sudden- 
ly come  upon  a  banana  plant  or  a 
palm  tree.  Otherwise  we  felt  quite 
at  home. 

At  the  beginning  I  felt  rather 
dubious  about  the  snake  situation, 
but  during  the  two  years  we  were 
there  I  never  saw  a  snake.  Doubt- 
less, there  are  many  at  lower  alti- 
tudes. However,  there  were  plenty 
of  seed-ticks  and  red  bugs— not 
harmful,  but  annoying  beyond  de- 
scription. 

On  Providencia  Day  we  left 
the  orphanage  farm  and  took  a 
trail  through  the  pine  woods.  The 
naturalist  was  helpful   in  pointing 


out  new  plants  and  birds.  The  Swiss 
explained  the  correct  walking  tech- 
nique. (It  was  amazing  how  it 
worked  and  helped!)  Frequently 
we  took  little  side  trails  on  our  own, 
searching  and  discovering  this  and 
that. 

That  day  we  heard  a  whistle 
from  a  distance  and  saw  the  natural- 
ist walking  rapidly  towards  us. 
When  he  reached  us  we  asked  him 
what  had  happened,  what  he  had 
found.  He  was  disturbingly  calm 
and  said,  "Come  along,  I  want  to 
show  you  something  magnificor 

We  went  down  a  path  until  we 
came  to  a  hollow  which  looked  like 
a  deserted  banana  grove  .We  climbed 
through  overgrown  brush  and  tang- 
led vines,  down  into  the  bananas. 
I  imagined  I  could  see  little  bright 
eyes  peering  at  me,  eyes  of  un- 
known creatures  waiting  to  bite, 
sting,  or  wrap  themselves  around 
my  body  and  squeeze  me  to  death! 
Nothing  happened.  Then  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grove  we  were  told 
to  turn  around  and  look  up. 

We  saw  a  beautiful  thing— a  small 
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cliff  banked  solidly  with  fragile  white 
orchid  blooms.  Some  had  turned 
to  yellow.  We  discovered  later  that 
although  they  remained  fresh  and 
firm,  they  turned  yellow  before  they 
died.  True  to  form  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  reach  them.  However, 
we  carried  back  a  few  specimens. 
They  were  identified  later  as 
''Estrella  del  mar"— Star  of  the  Sea. 
We  thought  it  a  most  satisfying 
day  and  relaxed  contentedly  over 
our  refreshments  in  the  orphanage 
patio.  The  Swiss  lady  in  charge  was 
exuberant  about  our  discovery.  She 


probably  knew  where  many  other 
orchids  were  hidden  which  she  had 
passed  by  on  her  numerous  rides 
through  the  country  by  burro  back. 
But  she  also  knew  it  was  much  more 
fun  and  soul-satisfying  to  make  these 
discoveries  ourselves. 

P.S.  When  we  were  ready  to  leave 
the  orphanage  each  of  the  women 
in  the  group  was  presented  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  violets  from  the 
Swiss  lady's  own  garden! 


~*~^^' 


Selective    f/lemory 

Clarence  Edwin  Flynn 

For  every  hurt,  and  every  wrong, 
And  every  discord  in  the  song. 
And  every  stone  and  ugly  weed, 
Memory  should  be  poor  indeed. 

For  every  friendly  act  and  word 
That  one  has  ever  seen  or  heard, 
And  every  happy  moment  spent. 
Memory  should  be  excellent. 


Sixty    ijears  .yxgo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  June  i,  and  June  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

THE  DEAR  OLD  GARDEN 

My  dear  old  garden!  still  I  call  it  mine 
,  And  mine  it  is,  for  in  its  grateful  shade 

Of  every  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flow'ring  vine, 

My  children  and  my  children's  children  play'd. 
Round  these  my  aching  heart  instinctive  clings. 

And  they  to  me  are  sweet  and  tender  things. 

— E.B.W. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY:  Poet's  Corner— People  usually  enter  the  section 
of  the  abbey  known  as  the  "poet's  corner"  at  the  door  where  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Carohne  knocked  in  vain  for  admittance  to  the  coronation  of  her  husband,  George  IV, 
This  section  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  of  Chaucer's  having  been  buried  there,  his 
monument  having  been  the  inaugural  one.  Among  the  most  important  monuments  in 
this  section,  besides  the  one  to  Chaucer,  are  those  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Thompson  .... 

Chapel  of  Saint  Edmund — There  is  a  great  fascination  in  going  in  and  out  of  the 
various  chapels  with  their  ancient  tombs  and  windows.  The  sight  acts  like  a  spell  upon 
the  mind,  carrying  it  into  the  remote  past  and  causing  the  actors  in  former  scenes  to  be 
present  with  us. 

JUNE 

Thou  art  here  with  thy  garland  of  roses; 

Thou  art  here  once  again  with  thy  song; 
Thou  hast  brought  back  the  blue  sky  and  sunsliinc 

The  days  so  exquisite  and  long. 

— Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas 

THE  WAY  TO  REST:  Many  women  never  rest.  They  seem  not  to  under- 
stand what  rest,  real  rest,  means.  To  throw  one's  self  down  with  a  newspaper  or  book 
is  not  to  rest;  it  is  only  a  change  of  occupation.  To  sit  down  and  keep  the  fingers  flying 
over  some  sort  of  fancy  work,  as  if  one  were  pursued  by  a  demon  of  unrest,  is  certainly 
not  rest.  But  to  lie  at  full  length  on  a  hard  surface;  arms  extended  at  the  sides,  head 
back,  with  no  pillow,  eyes  closed,  all  cares,  and  worries  dismissed — this  is  rest;  this  will 
smooth  away  wrinkles  in  the  face  and  in  temper;  this  will  give  an  air  of  repose  to  the 
tired,  anxious  nervous  woman;  this  will  take  awny  many  an  ache  and  straighten  out  the 
rotinded  shoulders  and  craned  out  necks, 

SEVIER  STAKE:  The  Relief  Society  Conference  of  this  stake  was  held  in  the 
Relief  Society  Hall  in  the  second  ward,  Richfield,  March  15,  1889,  commencing  at 
10  A.M.  On  the  platform  were  President  E.  Bean  and  her  counselors,  Jane  Spencer, 
and  Theresa  Thurbcr,  and  several  other  presidents  of  branches  in  the  Stake.  President 
Bean  said  that  we  had  in  a  way  been  left  to  ourselves;  the  day  had  come  for  us  to  exert 
our  energies  and  act  for  ourselves;  that  we  had  enjoyed  many  pri\'ilcgcs  and  we  had  not 
appreciated  them  fully,  "Some  day  these  blessings  might  be  taken  away  from  us  and 
we  would  miss  them."  ^^'^c  should  set  a  good  example  for  our  children. — Christina 
Sellers,  Secretary. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


npHERE  are  approximately  one 
hundred  women  veterinarians 
in  the  United  States.  Only  one  of 
them,  Patricia  O'Connor,  is  a  zoo 
veterinarian.  At  the  Staten  Island 
Zoo,  in  West  New  Brighton,  New 
York,  she  arranges  the  1 30-item  diet 
for  the  animals  housed  there,  ex- 
tracts their  aching  teeth,  and 
anaesthetizes  them  for  operations. 
A  regal  python,  from  which  she  re- 
moved a  cancer  more  than  a  year 
ago,  is  still  living.  She  is  married 
to  another  veterinarian  and  gives 
lectures  and  teaches  classes  in  bi- 
ology. 

T  TNDER  the  sponsorship  of  Lilith 
Lorraine,  poet  and  publisher  of 
Rogers,  Arkansas,  the  Avalon  State 
Chapter  of  Utah,  with  Marijane 
Morris  of  Corinne  as  director,  has 
recently  published  a  handbook  for 
poets.  The  Lost  Word.  This 
useful  and  inspirational  volume  con- 
tains a  poetry  dictionary  selected  by 
the  Utah  ''Avalons"  and  a  textbook 
by  Miss  Lorraine. 

A  SKED  at  about  the  age  of  five 
what  she  wanted  to  be  when 
she  grew  up,  British  Edith  Sitwell 
embarrassed  her  parents  by  replying, 
''A  genius."  That  is  probably  what 
she  is  because  her  early  poems,  not 
understood,  were  publicly  hissed; 
yet  now  she  is  being  spoken  of  as  a 
possibility  for  poet  laureate  of  Great 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


Britain.  She  and  her  two  brothers, 
Sir  Osbert  and  Sacheverell,  are  con- 
sidered "a  prime  example  of  how 
it  is  possible  to  succeed  in  spite  of 
every  advantage."  With  the  blood 
of  kings  and  nobles  in  their  veins 
and  wealth  in  their  pockets,  they 
still  work  assiduously  at  writing 
(considered  by  some  too  lowly  a 
profession  for  their  exalted  station). 
They  have  all  won  high  regard  in 
the  literary  world. 

A  collection  of  dolls  of  all  nations, 
authentically  dressed,  is  being 
held  in  trust  by  the  Children's  Mu- 
seum of  Washington,  D.C.  Mrs. 
Morris  Gewirz,  chairman  of  the 
project,  recently  presented  to  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  to  add  to  the  fam- 
ous collection,  a  very  ''smart"  look- 
ing doll,  dressed  as  an  American 
business  girl. 

jV/fR.  and  Mrs.  Sam  Mercer,  of 
Sioux  Falls,  Iowa,  aged  ninety- 
five  and  ninety-four,  respectively, 
are  believed  to  be  the  longest-mar- 
ried couple  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  celebrated  their  seventy- 
seventh  wedding  anniversary.  When 
moving  in  a  covered  wagon  from 
Iowa  into  Missouri,  as  a  young  mar- 
ried pair,  they  were  stopped  and 
questioned  by  Frank  and  Jesse 
James,  the  outlaws.  All  of  their  six 
children  are  still  living.  The  oldest 
is  seventy-four. 
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cJhe   (cyne  utundred    I  Liaeteenth 
jLfinual  (general  (conference 


AT  the  close  of  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  nine- 
teenth annual  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  many  felt  a  great  re- 
luctance to  leave  the  Tabernacle. 
One  felt  that  as  long  as  he  remained 
within  that  great  historic  building 
he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  up- 
held by  an  echo  of  the  strength  of 
the  General  Authorities  as  demon- 
strated in  the  conference  just  ended. 

Two  comments  were  commonly 
heard:  ''Wasn't  it  wonderful  that 
President  Smith  was  well  enough 
to  be  with  us?"  and  ''I  do  not  re- 
member another  conference  where 
all  the  brethren  were  so  plain  spok- 
en." 

All  felt  the  impressive  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  when  our  Prophet 
stood  with  the  Bible  in  his  upraised 
hand  in  the  majesty  and  power  of 
his  calling,  and  uttered  words  of 
awful  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth. 

The  courage  and  conviction  of 
President  Clark  as  he  cautioned 
Church  members  against  insidious 
influences  within  their  midst,  and 
the  vivid  picture  drawn  by  President 
McKay,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
saints  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
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this  Church  and  seek  to  weaken 
and  destroy,  were  graphically  ex- 
pressed. 

From  the  opening  address  of  El- 
der Benson  on  the  C.B.S.  Church 
of  the  Air  to  the  last  words  uttered 
at  the  concluding  session,  one  felt 
the  power,  the  conviction,  and  the 
strength  of  the  plea  of  the  Church 
authorities  to  live  in  accordance 
with  gospel  principles. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  need  to  study  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  attention  was  focused  on 
the  duty  of  Latter-day  Saints  to  their 
Lamanite  brethren;  the  vital  need 
for  missionary  work;  and  the  obli- 
gation resting  on  all  teachers  to  pre- 
sent truth  and  leave  the  interpreta- 
tion to  the  individual  student,  un- 
colored  by  the  teacher's  own  in- 
terpretation. 

Relief  Society  members  present 
at  the  Welfare  meeting  held  on 
April  5,  took  special  note  of  the  ad- 
vice and  exhortation  contained  in 
the  address  of  President  Belle  S. 
Spafford  as  she  pointed  out  and 
cautioned  Relief  Society  presidents 
on  their  duties  in  the  Welfare  pro- 
gram, especially  as  it  applied  to  the 
work  of  the  sisters  in  making  out 
storehouse  orders  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  respective  bishops. 

The  music  of  the  conference  was 
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inspiring    and    beautiful,    furnished  members     in     the     Intermountain 

on  Sunday  by  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  Region  who  were  privileged  to  hear 

on  Monday  by  Ricks  Academy,  and  the  proceedings  over  the  radio  sta- 

on  Wednesday  by  the  Mixed  Chor-  tions,  wei:e  filled  with  the  spirit  of 

us  of  the  Brigham  Young  Univer-  the  conference  and  went  on  their 

sity.  way  rejoicing,  resolved  to  live  bet- 

The  thousands  of  people  who  at-  ter   lives    so    to   merit   more    fully 

tended  the  conference  sessions  and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord, 

the  tens  of  thousands  of  Church  Leone  G.  Layton 

o//2    1 1  iemoriafn 

fliaryi  J/tn  LPing  cJyau,   LPresiaent,    (cyanu   (uiawauj 

Stake  uielief  Society 

OELIEF  Society  women  throughout  the  Church  join  with  the  bereaved 
sisters  of  Oahu  Stake  in  paying  tribute  to  Sister  Mary  Ah  Ping  Tyau 
who  died  March  31,  1949.  In  her  usual  good  health.  Sister  Tyau  attended 
Relief  Society  meeting  in  the  Waikiki  Ward,  March  23rd.  She  was  sud- 
denly stricken  ill  and  was  immediately  confined  to  the  hospital  where  she 
lingered  for  a  few  days  without  regaining  consciousness.  Her  passing 
deprives  the  organization  of  a  great,  good,  and  faithful  leader,  and  a  useful 
and  benevolent  friend  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  Her  good  deeds  will 
be  a  living  monument  in  the  minds  of  those  who  labored  faithfully  and 
constantly  with  her  until  the  end  came.  People  in  all  walks  of  life  formed 
a  pilgrimage  to  pay  homage  to  a  sister  who  was  well-loved  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  many  friends  both  within  the  Church  and  in  her  community. 

Jjeseret  Sunday  School    LLnion   K^entennial 

Lyonference 

n^HE  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Centennial  Conference  was  held 
Sunday  evening,  April  3d,  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City.  An  oc- 
casion for  reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  one  hundred  years  of  Sunday 
School  activities,  the  meeting  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  a 
great  and  influential  organization. 

Elder  Stephen  L  Richards,  in  addressing  the  thousands  assembled, 
spoke  of  his  close  association  with  Sunday  School  leaders  and  of  his  joy 
in  the  work. 

The  Jubilee  Chest,  sealed  in  1900,  was  opened  and  its  contents  dis- 
played. Among  the  items  was  a  letter  from  the  members  of  the  1900  gen- 
eral board  to  their  successors  of  today,  charging  that  their  great  objective 
should  continue  to  be  the  teaching  of  children  in  the  principles  of  the 
everlasting   gospel.     Tributes    to   past    superintendents    were    given    by 
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members  of  the  present  general  board,  and  first  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent George  R.  Hill  expressed  deep  appreciation  for  Richard  Ballantyne, 
a  Scottish  convert  to  the  Church,  who  conducted  the  first  Sunday  School 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re'gion  on  December  9,  1949.  Music,  much  of  it 
especially  composed  for  this  occasion  of  rejoicing,  expressed  the  ideals  of 
Sunday  School  workers  over  the  years  and  extolled  the  gospel  principles 
whicli  will  direct  its  ideals  and  its  activities  in  the  years  to  come. 

Relief  Society  women  throughout  the  Church  extend  congratulations 
to  all  Sunday  School  workers  in  this  the  Centennial  year,  and  the  general 
board  expresses  its  best  wishes  to  General  Superintendent  Milton  Bennion 
and  to  his  assistants  and  board  members. 


(corrections  in    1 1  Lagazine  chtonor  LKou 

Due  to  mistakes  made  in  the  records  of  two  Idaho  stakes,  their  positions  on  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  Honor  Roll,  published  in  the  May  1949  issue,  were  incorrectly 
listed.  This  error  is  deeply  regretted  since  both  of  these  stakes  placed  high  on  the 
honor  roll,  with  Rexburg  Stake  leading  the  Church  in  the  percentage  of  its  subscrip- 
tions, and  Rigby  Stake  also  making  an  excellent  record.  The  correct  listings  are  given 
below. 

Rexburg  Stake,  Idaho 


Rexburg  Stake 
Archer  Ward 
Burton  Ward 
Independence  Ward 
Lyman  Ward 
Rexburg  Second  Ward 
Rexburg  Third  Ward 
Rexburg  Fourth  Ward 


Enroiiment 
548 

78 
50 
36 
56 

137 
64 

127 


Subscriptions 

687 

103 

66 

37 
68 

180 

71 
162 


Pet. 

132 
132 
103 
121 

131 
111 

128 


Magazine 
Representative 
Daphne  Nef 
Norah  Grover 
Zina  Clark 
Pauline  Perry 
Anna  Benson 
Maud  Taylor 
Wanda  Hunziker 
Mary  Moore 


It  will  be  npted  that  each  ward  in  Rexburg  stake  achieved  well  over  100  per  cent 
in  its  subscriptions. 

Rigby  Stake 

647  650  100      Amelia  Stallings 

59  65  110      Grace  Tucker 

67  68  102      Lizzie  Colder 


Rigby  Stake 

Menan  First  Ward 
Menan  Second  Ward 


(cyf  Silver  JLaughter 

Kenie  H.  Litthwood 


On  wooded  mountain  tops  I  hear 
The  sound  of  silver  laughter. 

And  through  the  summer  atmosphere. 
An  echo  follows  after. 

With  breezes  puffing  saucy  cheeks, 
The  zephyr-cherubs  scramble 

Through  green  and  leafy  hide-and-seeks 
In  tree  and  bush  and  bramble. 


The  wood  nymphs  chatter  secrets  where 
The  west  wind  sways  the  birches. 

Then,  leaving  them  aquiver  there, 
He  dips  below,  and  searches 

For  willow  reeds  to  make  a  song 
Of  happy,  silver  laughter; 

And,  as  the  music  floats  along, 
The  echo  follows  after. 


Table  Settings  and  Flower 
Arrangements 

Note:  What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  June,  the  month  of  roses,  than  a  dis- 
cussion of  flower  arrangements  and  kindred  subjects?  For  this  reason  I  have  asked 
Mr.  A.  J.  Neff  of  the  Neff  Floral  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  to  tell  us  of  some  of  his 
personal  discoveries  with  respect  to  nature's  stock  in  trade  of  beauty.  I  am  very  happy 
to  "turn  the  time  over  to  him/'  for  this  article  in  my  series. 

— Mary  Grant  Judd 

Lrleasure  Qjrom  Sunpie  cJhings 
A.  /.  Ndi    . 


u 


'ANY  volumes  have  been 
written  on  the  art  of  flower 
arranging.  Various  rules 
have  been  presented  such  as  the 
rule  of  height,  the  rule  of  balance, 
rules  of  color,  of  unity,  and  of  focal 
point.  Obviously,  this  brief  article 
cannot  do  justice  to  all  the  rules  in- 
volved and  so,  for  the  most  part, 
the  author  chooses  to  touch  upon 
them  briefly,  emphasizing  what  to 
him  is  the  most  important  rule  of 
all.  This  is  that  you  find  pleasure 
in  flower  arrangement,  for  it  is  an 
absorbing  pastime. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  most  of  us  have  flowers  in 
our  gardens.  Experiment  with  them. 
Have  fun  arranging  them.  Now, 
when  the  blooms  are  plentiful,  is 
the  time  to  practice  the  various 
principles  involved.  Then,  when 
winter  comes,  you  will  be  able  to 
use  the  somewhat  expensive  green- 
house flowers  more  effectively. 

Learn  to  look  around  you.  Look 
carefully!  At  any  season  of  the 
year,  you  will  find  a  tremendous 
amount  of  nature's  ornamental 
products  that  you  never  dreamed 
existed.  For  example,  all  winter 
long  there  is  a  wealth  of  interesting 


dry  material.  It  is  a  stimulating 
challenge  to  the  designer's  ability 
to  take  seemingly  commonplace  ma- 
terial that  is  available  and  make  it 
into  a  thing  of  beauty.  Picture  an 
arrangement  in  a  low  chartreuse  or 
brown  bowl  with  a  sharply  accen- 
tuating spike  of  the  redroot  weed 
and,  resting  lower  down,  a  cluster 
of  tan  seed  pods  of  Ailanthus,  or 
tree  of  heaven.  Around  the  base, 
covering  the  pin  frog,  may  be  placed 
a  few  pieces  of  mottled  clinkers 
with  orelike  substances  gleaming 
through.  Who  would  imagine  that 
these  latter  had  been  salvaged  from 
the  ash  can!  Add  a  small  figure  to 
your  arrangement,  such  as  a  weather- 
beaten  Chinese  peasant,  and  you 
have  something  that  would  add  in- 
terest to  any  home. 

In  the  early  spring,  when  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  just  beginning 
to  show  life,  become  aware  of  other 
shrubs  than  tlic  well  known  pussy 
willows.  Bring  into  the  house  (pro- 
vided you  don't  have  hayfever!)  the 
long  catkins  of  the  Carolina  poplar, 
or  the  delicate  flower  of  the  lowly 
boxelder  tree.  Use  this  material 
as  it  comes  on  and,  when  it  is  gone, 
there  will  always  be  something  else 
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A  BRANCH  ILLUSTRATING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  INFORMAL  BALANCE 


in  the  sequence  of  nature  to  take  its 
place. 

Whenever  you  go  on  a  vacation, 
look  for  unusual  branches,  stumps, 
rocks,  and  grasses.  Here  is  a  hob- 
by for  the  whole  family  to  engage 
in  together.  Make  a  collection.  For 
instance,  instead  of  speeding  across 
our  Utah  desert  at  an  unsafe  rate, 
stop  once  in  awhile,  get  out  and 
walk  around  a  bit.  Look  especially 
where  vegetation  is  having  a  hard 
time  surviving.  Usually  in  wind- 
swept areas  or  on  extremely  sandy 
or  rocky  hillsides— anywhere  nature 
is  having  a  difficult  time— you  will 
find  the  grotesque  and  weird-shaped 
branches  and  trees  that  are  so  tre- 
mendously interesting.  Watch  for 
them! 

The  writer,  in  company  with  his 
entire  family,  spent  two  very  enjoy- 


able afternoons,  tramping  the  des- 
ert southwest  of  Tooele,  Utah.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  who  enjoyed 
the  outing  most,  the  grownups,  or 
the  children,  whose  keen  imagina- 
tions were  given  free  play.  How 
delighted  they  were  to  discover  some 
twisted  branch  or  weird-shaped 
stump  and  proudly  add  it  to  our  col- 
lection. Even  the  baby  seemed  to 
know  that  some  unusual  pastime 
was  in  progress.  My  mother,  who 
is  of  an  age  when  many  women  pre 
fer  to  sit  at  home,  had  a  sparkle  in 
her  eye,  as  she  picked  up  such  ob- 
jects as  pieces  of  gnarled  native 
cedar  to  represent  her  contribution 
to  our  store.  We  returned  home 
with  a  wonderful  assortment  to  add 
to  our  pleasure  and  that  of  our 
friends  for  many  days  to  come. 
The     accompanying     illustration 
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shows  a  fine  specimen,  exactly  as  it 
was  picked  up  on  our  jaunt.  This 
branch  illustrates  perfectly  the  prin- 
ciple of  informal  balance.  Can't 
you  just  picture  it  mounted  on  a 
plaster  of  Paris  base  and  set  in  a 
large  window  with  ivy  or  philoden- 
dron  twining  around  it? 

'M'OW  as  to  the  actual  arranging 
of  flowers.  Remember  it  is 
always  desirable  to  incorporate  some 
accent  into  the  design.  It  is  like  a 
dress.  The  dress  that  is  remembered 
is  the  one  with  some  sort  of  accent. 
It  gives  character  to  the  dress  and 
likewise,  accent  gives  character  to 
the  flower  arrangement.  Usually 
the  best  accent  flowers  are  those 
that  grow  in  tall  spikes,  such  as 
snapdragons,  stocks,  glads,  heather, 
Liatris,  and  the  like,  many  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  our  gardens.  In 
the  absence  of  a  spike  flower,  one 
may  be  improvised  by  tying  or  wir- 
ing flowers  together  as  a  garland  to 
resemble  a  spike. 

Much  has  been  written  about 
*'line"  arrangements  in  flowers,  and 
the  term  has  been  unnecessarily 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Many  people 
have  told  me:  ''Oh  I  couldn't  do  a 
line   arrangement."      Yet    they    go 


ahead  and  make  a  design  and,  with- 
out knowing  it,  use  an  adaptation 
of  this  principle.  There  is  really 
nothing  difficult  about  it.  A  "line" 
design  is  merely  any  arrangement 
that  falls  into  dominant  or  accent 
lines.  The  beginner,  placing  asters 
loosely  in  a  bowl  usually  makes  a 
fine  effect.  She  uses  the  'line  of 
the  circle." 

Of  more  character  than  the  line 
of  the  circle  are  those  of  the  vertical, 
the  horizontal,  and  various  combina- 
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tions  or  adaptations  of  these  two.  placing  the  pin   frog  "off  center'' 

The  principal  idea  to  keep  in  mind  when  using  a  low,  shallow  bowl.) 

with  any  arrangement  of  dominant         Much    could    be    said,    if    space 

lines  is  to  keep  them  flowing,  grace-  would  permit,  about  the  containers 

ful,    and    spontaneous,    never    set,  in  which  we  place  flowers.    Do  not 

rigid,  or  stiff.  be  afraid  to  sharply  accent.    Make 

One  particular  form,  which  is  not  dominant  lines  really  bold,  leaving 

only  interesting  but  is  capable  of  no   doubt  as   to   their   dominance. 

innumerable  variations,  is  the  line  One  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  make 

of  the  asymmetrical  triangle.  The  ac-  your  accent  a  minimum  of  one  and 

companying    diagrammatic    illustra-  a  half  times  the  height  or  length  of 

tions   show  various   adaptations   of  the  container.    A  florist  often  uses 

this    informal    arrangement.     The  lines  as  much  as  two  or  three  times 

diagrams  show  what  would  be  twigs,  the  dimensions  of  the  container. 

branches,  or  flowers.    In  actual  prac-         t£  l     c  i.r.      v.        j- 

1  n  1.    •  1  J         Ir  any  part  ot  the  above  discus- 

tice,    however,    the   materials    used       .  \^  ,  i     ,     -, 

are  seldom  found  as  illustrated  but  ^^^"  ^^^f"^"^  ^^^^  P^!!'^  ,^?  ^  ^^' 

must  be  cut,  bent,  and  arranged  to  ^P^^^'    ^^^P  t'Ting-    Don  t  lose  m- 

conform  to  the  desired  effect.    The  t^^est.    Learn  to  expermient.  Above 

drawings  not  only  illustrate  the  prin-  all,  don't  make  flower  arranging  a 

ciple  of  dominant  lines  but  serve  chore.    It  should  always  be  on  the 

to    show    how    balance    may    be  light-hearted  side.    Please  have  fun 

achieved.  (Note  the  effectiveness  of  with  your  iloweis. 

[This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  seasons. — Ed.] 
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Katheiine  F.  Laisen 

Where  can  one  find  words  for  hei? 

In  the  limpid  dark  wells  of  her  eyes 

Dwell  many  mysteries,  many  sorrows, 

Yet  from  their  depths  spontaneous  laughter  springs, 

Sparkling  up  like  fountains  toward  the  sun. 

Where  are  words  to  tell  oi  her? 

Her  voice  is  as  moving  and  as  strangely  sweet 
As  the  liquid  fall  of  water  in  a  cool  canyon. 
The  strength,  the  flowing  quality  of  her, 
Are  like  a  constant,  slowly  changing  river. 

A  stillness  lies  upon  her  mouth,  upon  her  hands, 
Until  the  fluid  lines  of  speech  or  laughter 
Ripple  them  as  water  under  wind. 


Pressed  Flower  Pictures — a    Designing" 

Hobby 

Mina  Hartvigsen  Wright,  Murray,  Utah,  Creates  Lasting  Beauty  by  Arranging 

Flowers  in  Frames 

^^ly/fAKING  pressed  flower  pictures  is  only  one  of  my  hobbies,"  Mrs.  Wright  ex- 
-*-  -^  plains,  "but  it  challenges  the  skill  of  my  fingers  and  the  reaches  of  my  mind." 
The  possible  patterns  and  combinations  of  form  and  color  are  infinite,  but  all  of  Mrs. 
Wright's  "floral  portraits"  reveal  gracefulness,  expert  blending  of  tones  and  tints,  as 
well  as  striking  and  unique  contrasts.  In  addition  to  the  methods  used  by  many  hobby- 
ists, Mrs.  Wright  experiments  with  tinting  petals  and  coloring  the  delicate  network 
of  veins  in  the  blossoms.  She  is  an  expert  at  the  exacting  art  of  sand  pressing.  Her 
designs  have  won  many  prizes  and  awards,  including  a  certificate  of  honor  presented 
by  the  Utah  Centennial  Committee  in  1947. 

With  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  Mrs.  Wright  begins  to  make  her  collections  of 
buds  and  fully  opened  blossoms,  and  she  follows  through  the  seasons  until  she  has  a 
large  variety  of  flowers  preserved  and  ready  for  assembling.  Although  certain  varieties 
are  more  easily  and  successfully  pressed,  Mrs.  Wright  has  found  methods  of  pressing 
all  flowers  so  that  they  retain  their  beauty  of  form  and  color.  However,  flowers  should 
not  be  picked  for  pressing  while  they  are  damp  with  dew,  or  wet  with  rain. 

The  sand  pressing  method,  which  Mrs.  Wright  has  found  to  be  practical  as 
well  as  artistic,  consists  of  placing  the  blossoms  and  buds  in  a  flower  pot  and  carefully 
filling  in  around  them  with  clean  dry  sand  and  allowing  them  to  remain  immersed  in 
the  sand  until  they  are  thoroughly  dry  and  ready  for  mounting.  The  more  common 
method  of  pressing  flowers  flat  between  sheets  of  folded  newspapers  and  applying  weights 
is  also  used  by  Mrs.  Wright  very  effectively,  but  she  advises  anyone  using  this  method 
to  place  the  flowers  between  folds  of  clean  absorbent  tissue  paper  before  inserting  them 
between  the  newspapers.  For  weights  she  uses  an  old  anvil,  a  pan  of  nails,  or  any  other 
heavy  material  which  will  exert  sufficient  pressure. 
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When  the  flowers  have  been  gathered  and  pressed  ready  for  assembhng  and  de- 
signing into  "portraits"  Mrs.  Wright  prepares  the  picture  frames  and  mounting  ma- 
terials. For  the  foundation  of  the  portrait  she  uses  heavy,  smooth  cardboard,  padded 
with  cheesecloth  and  covered  with  silk,  satin,  or  taffeta  in  cream  white  or  some  pastel 
tint.  The  flowers  are  attached  to  the  mounting  with  liquid  paste.  A  masonite  back 
is  used  to  protect  the  picture  from  breakage  and  to  seal  it  against  dust  and  smoke. 

Mrs.  Wright,  in  spite  of  being  crippled  since  childhood,  lives  a  full  and  useful 
life.  At  the  age  of  five  she  suffered  a  fall  which  broke  her  back  and  from  which  she  has 
never  fully  recovered.  Very  early  in  her  childhood  she  learned  to  make  yarn  flowers 
and  mount  them  on  velvet  and  under  glass.  She  made  tissue-paper  flowers;  she  tinted 
modeling  clay  and  used  it  for  many  arts,  making  flowers,  figurines,  and  picture  frames. 
She  also  learned  dressmaking,  quilt  and  rugmaking,  and  various  types  of  handwork, 
A  musician  and  organist  of  ability,  Mrs.  Wright  is  also  a  poet,  having  written  over 
two  hundred  original  compositions.  In  Church  work  her  particular  interest  is  gen- 
ealogy, and  at  home  her  large  family,  six  sons  and  a  daughter,  make  life  interesting  and 
eventful.  "What  a  privilege  is  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  Mrs.  Wright 
often  remarks,  for  she  has  found  the  world  wide  and  wonderful,  and  she  endeavors  to 
share  her  talents  and  her  accomphshments  with  others. 
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Inner  Resources 

Caroline  Eyring  Miner 

^^TF  you  are  mature,  you  will  be  able  to  entertain  yourself  as  well  as  others."    This  is 
•*■  a  wise  bit  of  philosophy  I  heard  once  long  before  I  understood  its  complete  mean- 
ing.    Experience  has  clarified  it. 

I  recall  a  neighbor  of  mine  who  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  do  anything  alone.  If 
she  was  to  make  pies,  she  came  for  me  or  got  another  of  her  neighbors  to  peel  apples 
with  her.  She  wanted  to  help  me  do  my  washing  and  then  have  me  help  her  so  that 
we  could  be  together.  She  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  spend  an  evening  or  even  an 
hour  by  herself.  When  her  husband  and  son  were  away,  as  they  frequently  were,  she 
was  always  hatching  up  some  excuse  for  a  small  party. 

"How  that  woman  must  hate  herself,"  my  husband  said  once,  impatiently. 

"No,  it  isn't  exactly  that,"  I  said,  "she  hasn't  the  inner  reserves  or  resources  that 
make  herself  worthy  of  entertaining  herself.  She  hasn't  developed  fascinating  hobbies, 
reading,  fancywork,  playing  a  musical  instrument,  writing  poems,  which  might  give 
her  something  to  say  to  and  to  do  with  herself  when  she  is  alone.  And  so  she  makes 
an  evil  out  of  the  fine  quahty  of  neighborliness  by  doing  it  to  death." 

And  what  a  pity  it  is,  for  sooner  or  later,  one  will  have  occasion  to  be  thrown  upon 
one's  own  resources — in  prolonged  illness,  in  living  in  isolated  areas — maybe  in  sheer 
defense  when  one's  neighbors  have  grown  weary  of  too  much  neighboring. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  take  stock  of  our  own  resources,  our  ability  to 
entertain  ourselves.  If  we  could  say  with  the  poet,  "Fm  the  best  friend  that  I  ever 
had;  I  like  to  be  with  me,"  how  rich  we  would  be;  emotionally,  how  mature. 
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EsteUe  Wehh  Thomas 

MRS.  Damon  laid  down  the  a  man!"  Mr.  Damon  complacent- 
letter  and  glanced  around  ly  patted  his  billowing  waistline, 
the  breakfast  table  at  the  'Trob'ly  can't  see  the  man  for 
assortment  of  faces  turned  toward  the  figger!"  Aunt  Janey  snapped,  in 
her,  expectantly.  ''My  goodness!"  one  of  her  unexpectedly  sharp  mo- 
she  murmured,  helplessly.  There  ments.  Mr.  Damon  laughed,  good- 
was  an  instant  of  silence.  naturedly. 

Mr.   Damon   cleared   his   throat.  ''Well,  Aunt  Janey,   it  cost  too 

"When  did  you  say  they  are  com-  much  to  put  it  there,  for  me  to  want 

ing?"  he  inquired.  to  lose  any  of  it!"  he  yelled. 

"Tonight!"  Mrs.  Damon  glanced  "See  how  proud  Dale  is  of  you 

at  the  letter  for  confirmation,  hop-  all!"    Mrs.    Damon    said,    quickly, 

ing  she  had  misread  it,  but  knowing  forestalling   another    comment    by 

she  hadn't.  "Yes,  tonight,  the  tenth.  Aunt  Janey,  "I  hope  you'll  do  him 

You  see,  the  letter  was  delayed."  credit!" 

"Read  it  again!"  Aunt  Janey  de-  "His   memory  must  be  failing," 

manded,    "I    don't    rightly    know  Curt  observed,  cynically.  "I  remem- 

what  you're   talking  about!"     She  ber  when  he  wanted  to  keep  us  a 

cupped  her  hand  behind  her  ear  and  secret  from  his  girls." 

leaned    nearer,    busily    chewing,    as  "Oh,  Curt,  it  wasn't  that!"  his 

she  listened.  mother  protested.  "It  was  just  that 

Mrs.  Damon  picked  up  the  letter  he  wanted  you  smaller  ones  to  sort 

again  and  obligingly  shouted,  "I'll  of  grow  on  people,  gradually." 

just  read  what  he  says  about  com-  "Couldn't  we  have  the  twins  and 

ing:  Mike  in  bed  when  they  get  here?" 

c     r,     -,  •         ■,     .                     .  Natalie  suggested.    Natalie  was  sev- 

So,  1  m  bnnping  her  home  to  meet  the  .                j       •            i                 •      i 

family.  She  has  about  everything  else  in  ^^^een  and,  smce  she  was  m  loye 

the  world,  but  she  doesn't  have  any  rela-  most  of  the  time,  thought  she  could 

tives.      There's    where    I    have    the    ad-  understand    Dale's   situation    better 

vantage  of  her.    Maybe  a  real,  live  family  than  anyone  else.     "Let  them  grow 

^f  mvself'^to  h^ef"  ^''''  "^'^  ^''^^'  "''  ^'^  °^^  ^^'  gradually,  as  you  say." 

"But  she'd  be  bound  to  find  out 

"And  he  says  she's  an  orphan—  about   them   next   morning!"    Mrs. 

raised  in  boarding  schools!"  Curtis,  Damon  sighed. 

the  fifteen-year-old,  said,  wondering-  'And   they're   so    bouncy   morn- 

ly.    "What's  he  trying  to  do,  shock  ings!"  Natalie  said,  hopelessly, 

the  poor  gid  to  death!"  "We   could   give   them   sleeping 

"Oh,  Curt!"    Mrs.  Damon's  tone  pills—"  Curt  began,  when  the  twins 

reproached    him,    but    she    added,  and    Michael,    who   had   been    en- 

doubtfully,  "but  I  do  wonder  what  gaged  in  a  quiet  game  of  toast  steal- 

she'll  think  of  us?"  ing  while  the  grown-ups'  attention 

"She'll  think  I'm  a  fine  figure  of  was  absorbed,  suddenly  woke  up  to 
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the  fact  the  conversation  concerned 
them. 

"Jeepers!"  Patty  shouted,  "what 
are  we,  smallpox  or  something? 
WhatVe  we  done  now?" 

'Tes,  whatVe  we  done,  now?" 
Penny  echoed. 

Mike,  hastily  swallowing  Penny's 
toast,  wiped  his  mouth  and  as- 
sumed the  angelic  expression  which 
was  his  assurance  against  accusation 
—just  or  unjust.  'IVe  done  noth- 
ing," he  said,  blandly. 

''Murder  will  out!"  Aunt  Janey 
pronounced,  grimly,  scraping  her 
cereal  bowl. 

''And  Dale  actually  wants  to  ex- 
hibit these—"  Curt  began  again, 
but  Mr.  Damon  interrupted,  stern- 
ly, "That  will  do,  Curtis!  If  Dale 
is  proud  enough  of  the  family  to 
bring  his  girl  all  the  way  from  Chi- 
cago to  meet  us,  why  should  you 
feel  so  differently?" 

"I  don't  know,  Dad,"  Curtis  con- 
sidered the  question  gravely,  "there 
are  some  old  adages  that  might  ex- 
plain it.  'Distance  lends  enchant- 
ment,' is  one,  and  'Absence  makes 
the  heart  grow  fonder.'  I  imagine 
it's  the  latter  that  applies  to  Dale's 
case.  Nothing  could  lend  enchant- 
ment to  our  kids." 

"Well,  as  I  alius  say,"  remarked 
Aunt  Janey,  apropos  of  nothing, 
"There's  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  was  ever  caught." 

^^nnHANK  goodness,  it's  Satur- 
day," Mrs.  Damon  said,  rising 
briskly.  "You  can  all  help  get  ready 
for  them.  We  do  want  to  do  Dale 
proud,  bless  his  heart.  I  mustn't 
forget  to  start  those  rolls  he  asks 
for  in  his  postscript.  Let's  see— Nat- 
alie, I'll  turn  the  living  room  over 


to  you."  She  turned  distractedly  to 
the  twins.  "You  girls  do  your  room, 
and  do  it  well!  But  first,  wash  the 
dishes.  And  do  keep  your  eyes  on 
Michael!     Michael!" 

Mike,  who  had  been  sneaking 
out,  turned  slowly  back. 

"Gather  up  all  your  toys,  from 
the  hall  and  everywhere  and  take 
them  up  to  the  attic."  Mike's 
angelic  smile  faded,  "But  what'll  I 
play  with?"  he  whined. 

"Get  outside  and  play  like  a  boy!" 
Curt  said,  impatiently.  "You're  too 
big  to  play  with  toys  all  the  time." 
Mike  threw  back  his  shoulders 
and  looked  every  one  of  his  six 
years.  "That's  right!"  he  said,  find- 
ing the  suggestion  good. 

"And  you,  Curtis,"  Mrs.  Damon 
went  inexorably  on,  "please  shake 
all  the  rugs  and  hang  them  on  the 
line,  till  we  get  the  floors  waxed." 

Curtis,  who  thought  she  had  for- 
gotten him  and  was  trying  to  slip 
away  to  his  workshop  in  the  attic, 
reluctantly  shuffled  into  the  living 
room. 

"I  didn't  have  time  to  shave  this 
morning,"  Mr.  Damon  said,  hastily 
snatching  his  hat  and  coat.  "Will 
it  be  too  much  to  hope  that  I  can 
have  the  bathroom  for  a  brief  pe- 
riod this  evening?"  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  dashed  into  the 
hall  and,  a  moment  later,  a  heavy 
thud  brought  the  family  on  a  run 
to  see  him  scrambling  up  off  the 
floor. 

"Where's  that  Mike?"  he  shout- 
ed, wrathfully,  "he-I'll-that's  the 
last  time  I'll  ever  slip  on  that 
thing!"  He  kicked  a  bright,  red 
dump  truck  viciously  across  the  hall. 

"Are  you  hurt,  John?"  Mrs.  Da- 
mon asked,  anxiously,  as  she  stooped 
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automatically  to  pick  up  the  offend- 
ing truck. 

''No  thanks  to  that  kid  if  Fm 
not,"  her  husband  muttered,  "and 
put  that  toy  right  back  where  it 
was!  He'll  never  learn  to  put  his 
toys  away,  so  long  as  you  do  it  for 
him!" 

Mrs.  Damon  meekly  replaced 
the  truck  and  looked  vaguely 
around  for  Michael.  He  seemed  to 
have  disappeared,  but  she  could  hear 
the  twins  upstairs,  loudly  cleaning 
their  room.  Probably  he  was  with 
them  or  Curt.  Aunt  Janey  was  call- 
ing and  she  hurried  away. 

When  Curtis  had  finally  retreat- 
ed to  his  attic  laboratory,  Mrs.  Da- 
mon again  missed  Michael.  She  took 
her  hands  out  of  the  dough  and 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  ''Cur- 
tis! Is  Michael  with  you?"  An  in- 
distinguishable murmur  answered 
her.  "Well,  send  him  down  to  pick 
up  his  toys,"  she  called,  and  went 
back  to  finish  mixing  her  rolls  and 
plan  the  rest  of  her  dinner.  At  1 1 :  30, 
she  called  Natalie,  "I  must  run 
downtown,  dear.  Aunt  Janey  wants 
some  yarn  matched,  and  you  know 
how  she  is— doesn't  think  you  could 
possibly  do  it  right!  Besides,  I  think 
I'll  ask  Esther  for  her  recipe  for 
shrimp  salad,  it's  better  than  mine. 
Fix  the  children  some  soup  and 
crackers,  will  you,  and  take  Aunt 
Janey  a  tray?  And  please  get  Mich- 
ael out  of  the  attic  and  see  that  he 
picks  up  his  toys!"  She  hurried 
away,  skirting  the  dump  truck,  still 
in  the  hall. 


I 


T  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  callers  that  afternoon.  Mrs. 
Damon  laughed  and  chatted,  in- 
wardly seething.  Nothing  was  be- 
ing   made    ready    for    the    visitors. 


Natalie,  who  had  started  to  make 
her  room  immaculate,  for  Elyse 
must  share  it  with  her,  was  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  deep  in  old  let- 
ters, as  she  always  ended  up  when 
she  tackled  her  vanity  drawers.  Curt 
was  presumably  in  his  laboratory,  as 
always  when  he  had  his  way,  and 
from  their  shrieks  and  laughter,  it 
was  evident  the  twins  were  sprinkl- 
ing the  lawn  and  particularly  each 
other. 

The  dough  for  the  rolls  was  boom- 
ing over  the  pan's  edge,  when  the 
guests  finally  took  their  leave.  "Look 
out  for  the  dump  truck!"  Mrs.  Da- 
man called,  just  in  time  to  save  fat 
Mrs.  Boris  a  bad  fall.  "I  have  to 
leave  it  for  Michael  to  pick  up— 
his  father's  orders." 

"Where  is  Michael?"  she  cried,  a 
few  minutes  later,  "I  can't  remem- 
ber when  I  saw  him  last!"  Feeling 
suddenly  terribly  uneasy,  she  ran 
into  Natalie's  room.  "Nat,  where's 
Michael?  Where  did  he  go  after 
lunch?''  f 

"He  wasn't  here  for  lunch.  Moth- 
er." Natalie  looked  up,  absently. 
"Didn't  he  go  with  you?" 

"Curtis!"  shrieked  Mrs.  Damon, 
running  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
"is  Mike  with  you?" 

"I  haven't  seen  Mike  since  break- 
fast," Curtis  answered,  crossly.  "I 
was  right  in  the  middle—" 

"Oh,  my  baby!  Oh,  gracious, 
where  is  he?"  Mrs.  Damon's  an- 
guished cry  brought  the  other  chil- 
dren running.  In  a  few  minutes, 
sobered  and  anxious,  they  had  scat- 
tered in  search  of  him,  and  Mrs. 
Damon  was  frantically  telephoning 
her  husband. 

At  six  o'clock,  Curtis  came  in 
with  the  vagrant,  followed,  during 
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the  next  half  hour,  by  the  other 
detachments  of  the  searchers,  re- 
turning, wearily,  to  report  failure. 
Aunt  Janey,  who  had  remained  un- 
moved throughout  the  entire  affair, 
now  commented  oracularly,  ''Don't 
1  always  say,  a  bad  penny  will  re- 
turn?" 

Michael,  it  transpired,  had  taken 
Curt's  suggestion  that  he  play  like 
a  boy,  literally.  He  had  wandered 
into  the  streets,  joined  a  gang  go- 
ing fishing,  or  rather  been  allowed 
to  tag  along,  been  dared  to  go 
swimming,  and  almost  drowned  in 
the  icy  water,  before  one  of  the 
boys  had  discovered  he  knew  very 
little  about  swimming. 

The  frightened  boys  had  tried  to 
send  him  home  then,  and  Michael 
had  been  quite  ready  to  go.  He 
was  hungry  and  cold  and  dirty.  The 
only  thing  that  had  prevented  his 
going  straight  home  was  that  he  did 
not  know  where  his  home  was.  Sud- 
denly, he  was  an  adventurer  no  long- 
er, but  a  little  boy,  barely  six,  with 
lots  of  nice  toys  at  home  and  a 
mother  it  seemed  he  had  not  seen 
for  years.  He  had  begun  to  cry, 
standing  by  the  dusty  road,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  with  grimy  fists,  tears 
streaking  the  dirt  on  his  v/oebegone 
little  face.  A  kindly  trucker  had 
picked  him  up  and  was  trying,  at  a 
gas  station  on  the  outskirts  of  town, 
to  find  where  the  Damons  lived, 
when  Curt  caught  sight  of  Mike's 
dirt-streaked  face  behind  an  enor- 
mous hamburger,  and  had  claimed 
him. 

Curt  and  Mike  arrived  home 
shortly  before  the  twins,  who  were 
almost  as  disreputable  looking  as 
Mike— limp  and  dejected,  hair  rib- 
bons lost  and  hair  flying  loose.  Vic- 


tims of  conscience  because  they  had 
not  ''looked  out"  for  Michael,  they 
dragged  in,  so  sure  he  was  kidnapped 
and  lost  forever  that,  at  sight  of  his 
filthy,  smug  little  face,  they  began 
to  howl,  with  mingled  relief  and 
anger,  that  he  had  made  them  suf- 
fer so. 

There  were  more  tears  from  Mrs. 
Damon  and  Natalie  a  few  minutes 
later  and  a  few  forceful  remarks 
from  Mr.  Damon  before  he  hur- 
ried into  the  bathroom,  declaring 
he  was  going  to  get  his  shaving  over 
before  cleaning  operations  began 
on  those  kids. 

lyiRS.  Damon  was  in  the  kitchen 
starting  the  delayed  dinner, 
when  his  voice  rang  through  the 
house,  irritably  demanding  quiet. 
"I  can't  even  hear  myself  shave  in 
this  racket!"  he  yelled. 

"Hear  yourself  shave?"  Mrs.  Da- 
mon shouted  back.  She  was  in  the 
midst  of  shaping  her  rolls  and 
couldn't  run  as  she  usually  did  at 
his  call. 

"Certainly!"  he  stuck  his  lathered 
face  through  the  bathroom  door- 
way. "Didn't  you  know  I  had  to 
learn  to  shave  by  ear?  Curt  is 
always  taking  the  light  bulb  for  his 
pesky  workroom  and  leaving  the 
socket  empty!"  Still  grumbling,  he 
disappeared  into  the  bathroom. 

"Oh,  dear!"  Mrs.  Damon  de- 
spaired of  making  Curt  hear  through 
the  hubbub.  Let  John  shave  by  ear 
and  get  out  of  the  bathroom  so  Nat- 
alie could  start  on  the  children  be- 
fore Dale  and  Elyse  arrived. 

It  was  at  this  inauspicious  mo- 
ment that  the  front  door  was  thrown 
open  and  a  joyous  shout  of,  "Hi, 
folks!  Here's—"  followed  by  two 
heavy  thuds,  brought  everyone,  in- 
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eluding  Mr.  Damon,  with  one  side 
of  his  face  lathered,  to  the  front  hall. 
On  the  floor,  flat  on  his  back,  lay 
Dale  and  sprawled  across  him,  a 
girl  who  was  pretty  even  in  that 
ridiculous  position.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  finding  Michael,  someone 
had  kicked  the  dump  truck  back  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  hall. 

Mr.  Damon,  looking  like  a  one- 
sided Santa  Claus,  and  Curtis 
helped  the  embarrassed  couple  to 
their  feet,  and  Dale,  laughing  and 
rather  red-faced,  began  introduc- 
tions. He  hesitated  when  he  came 
to  the  three  younger  ones,  as  if  he 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  little 
tramps;  but  went  manfully  on, 
''And  this  pair,  Patty  and  Penny, 
better  known  as  the  Gruesome 
Twosome  or  Double  Trouble,  and 
Mike-" 

"An  angel  with  a  dirty  face!" 
Michael  put  in  dimpling.  He  felt 
quite  a  hero  as  the  cause  of  so  much 
commotion  and,  remembering  that 
Natalie  had  so  designated  him  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  thought  it 
would  help  to  establish  his  status 
with  Elyse. 

"It  never  rains  but  it  pours,  I 
alius  say,"  Aunt  Janey  pronounced, 
ambiguously,  when  she  was  intro- 
duced. 

With  such  a  start  for  the  visit, 
Mrs.  Damon  feared  the  worst. 
But  the  children,  evidently  feeling 
they  had  done  their  worst,  were  al- 
most models  of  propriety.  Michael 
did  ask  Elyse,  earnestly,  if  she 
thought  Daddy  was  a  fine  figger  of 
a  man  and  Patty  repeated  Aunt 
Janey's  trenchant  comment.  Penny 
then  volunteered  the  information 
that  Mother  would  probably  be  a 
fine  figure  of  a  woman  if  she  didn't 


do  bendings  all  the  time,  and  at 
the  mental  picture  of  Mother's 
"bendings,"  she  and  Patty  had  such 
an  attack  of  giggles  they  had  to  be 
sent  away  from  the  table. 

There  was  another  awkward  mo- 
ment when  Aunt  Janey,  chewing 
vigorously  with  her  front  teeth, 
stared  balefully  over  her  glasses  at 
Elyse  and  stated,  cryptically,  "Well, 
pretty  is  as  pretty  does,  I  alius 
say. 

These  lapses  were  quickly  covered 
by  the  adult  and  aware  members  of 
the  family,  but  Mr.  Damon's  tone 
was  hollowly  hearty  and  Mrs.  Da- 
mon was  frankly  flustered.  Even 
Natalie  and  Curt,  with  all  the 
aplomb  of  modern  youth,  felt  they 
were  fighting  a  lost  cause.  Dale 
watched  Elyse  anxiously,  trying  to 
see  behind  her  polite,  smiling  mask, 
giving  the  others  piteous  glances 
that  begged,  come  on  now,  please 
show  her  how  nice  you  can  really 
be! 

But  when  the  children  were  sent 
to  bed,  loudly  protesting  that  it  was 
still  early,  the  sense  of  sitting  on 
top  of  an  active  volcano  somewhat 
abated,  although  there  was  still 
Aunt  Janey  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Mrs.  Damon  tactfully  suggested 
that  the  travelers  must  be  weary 
and,  as  soon  as  was  decently  pos- 
sible, everyone  retired. 

r\ALE  breathed  a  huge  sigh  of  re- 
lief when  the  last  good  night 
was  said.  He  lingered  a  moment 
alone  in  the  livingroom,  trying  to 
get  back  the  joy  that  reunion  with 
the  family  usually  brought.  But  he 
could  not  help  seeing  the  children 
through  Elyse's  eyes.  Elyse,  who  had 
never  known  any  home,  but  fashion- 
able  boarding   schools,    would    un- 
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doubtedly  classify  them  as  brats  and 
Aunt  Janey  as  a  "character." 

At  that,  the  children  had  been 
tired  and,  for  them,  subdued  during 
the  evening.  He  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  morning,  when,  re- 
freshed and  full  of  good  will,  they 
would  take  over  the  entertainment 
of  the  guest.  Thank  goodness, 
there  would  be  a  few  hours  respite 
before  they  must  be  coped  with 
again.  But  he  had  congratulated 
himself  too  soon.  In  the  hall,  the 
pajama-clad  twins  were  just  complet- 
ing a  transaction  whereby  they  had 
sold  Elyse,  whom  they  had  waylaid 
en  route  to  bed,  a  dollar's  worth  of 
garden  seeds  to  help  their  ''school 
projeck."  They  were  highly  indig- 
nant when  he  caught  them  on  the 
stairs  and  tried  to  gently  reprove 
them.  Patty  said  if  he  thought 
that  was  bad  what  about  Elyse  wash- 
ing her  face  in  the  pitch  dark  be- 
cause Curt  had  forgotten  to  put 
back  the  bulb. 

And  then,  when  he  was  just  sink- 
ing into  uneasy  slumber,  a  terri- 
fied shriek  had  brought  him  upright 
again  and  he  had  realized,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  that  it  came  from 
Nat's  room.  It  seemed  that  when 
the  two  girls  had  turned  out  the 
light  and  climbed  into  bed,  Elyse, 
with  an  involuntary  scream,  had 
jumped  right  out  again.  Down  un- 
der the  covers,  where  he  had  crawled 
from  the  pillow,  was  Mike's  pet 
horned  toad,  Galahad,  every  bit  as 
frightened  and  upset  as  Elyse.  Then, 
between  a  wild  desire  to  laugh  and 
humiliation.  Dale  and  Natalie  as- 
sured Elyse  this  was  not  a  piece  of 
cruel  mischief,  but  simply  a  love 
offering  and  proof  of  how  deeply 
Mike  had  fallen  for  her,  since  no- 


one  else  was  ever  allowed  to  touch 
Galahad. 

Quiet,  like  a  much  disturbed  bird, 
once  more  settled  cautiously  over 
the  house.  The  girls  finished  their 
desultory  conversation  and  were 
drifting  off  to  sleep  when  a  re- 
sounding bumpety-bump  jarred  the 
ceiling  directly  over  their  heads. 
That  Curt,  Nat  thought,  angrily, 
was  big  enough  to  know  better.  Evi- 
dently he  had  not  gone  to  bed  but 
was  still  working  in  his  stupid  lab- 
oratory, and  had  carelessly  dropped 
something.  She  slipped  out  of  bed 
and  quietly  tiptoed  from  the  room. 
Why  the  quiet,  she  did  not  know 
except  to  keep  up  the  fiction  that 
Elyse  was  asleep.  She  was  ashamed 
of  making  excuses.  She  jerked  the 
attic  door  open  and  hissed,  "I  heard 
you  trying  to  knock  the  house  down 
and  thought  it  was  in  very  poor 
taste!"  Curt  looked  up  innocently 
from  his  notebook,  *'Oh,  you  mean 
when  I  accidently  pushed  all  those 
books  off  the  table?" 

''Was  that  what  it  was?  I  thought 
you'd  dropped  a  ton  of  brick.  Elyse 
nearly  jumped  out  of  bed!" 

"Elyse  better  take  something  for 
her  nerves,  if  she's  going  to  be  one 
of  us,"  Curt  murmured,  breathlessly. 

"Don't  you  kids  ever  settle  down, 
day  or  night?"  Dale  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  his  face  strained 
and  disillusioned.  "I  thought  we 
used  to  have  fairly  peaceful  nights, 
anyway."  He  turned  back  into  his 
room,  and  the  two  stared  at  each 
other  with  stricken  faces.  Natalie's 
eyes  filled  with  tears  and  even  Cur- 
tis' monumental  calm  was  shaken. 
"I  guess  we've  kind  of  let  him 
down,"  he  muttered,  as  they  crept 
down  the  stairs. 
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■pARl  Y  next  morning,  Dale 
knocked  purposefully  on  Nat- 
alie's door. 

''Nat,  tell  Elyse  we'll  have  to  be 
going,  if  she's  to  catch  the  seven- 
thirty  train!"  he  called. 

''But,  Dale—"  he  had  gone  into 
the  kitchen,  however,  where  his 
mother  was  starting  breakfast. 
"Mother,  could  Elyse  and  I  have  a 
bite  before  the  others  get  up,  so  I 
can  get  her  to  the  seven-thirty?" 

Mrs.  Damon  turned  a  bewildered 
face,  "But  Dale,  I  thought—" 

"No,  she'll  be  going  back  this 
morning,"  Dale  interrupted,  bleak- 
ly. "I'll  stay  on  for  a  week,"  he 
added,  turning  away.  His  manner 
forbade  questioning  and,  puzzled 
and  depressed,  his  mother  began 
setting  the  table.  She  had  had  the 
impression  they  were  both  staying 
a  week  and  going  back  together. 
Well,  maybe  she  had  misunder- 
stood. 

Elyse  made  a  mere  pretense  of 
eating,  as  did  Dale,  and  bade  Mrs. 
Damon  a  subdued  goodbye.  Her 
face  was  as  pale  and  strained  as 
Dale's  and  they  drove  to  the  depot 
in  absolute  silence.  Silently,  too. 
Dale  carried  her  suitcases  to  the 
station  platform  and  then  stiffly 
held  out  his  hand. 

"Well,  goodbye,  Elyse.  I  hope 
you'll  forgive  me.  I  certainly  was  a 
fool,  but  it's  better  you  found  out 
now  than  when  it  was  too  late." 

"But,  Dale—"  Elyse  began,  but 
he  held  up  his  hand. 

"Never  mind  making  excuses, 
Elyse.  I  know  just  how  the  family 
appeared  to  you.  I  think  I  actually 
saw  them  through  your  eyes.  I  can 
see  how  those  kids  would  seem  to  a 
girl    raised   like   you've   been.      I'd 


sort    of    forgotten    how    impossible 
they  are." 

"Listen,  Dale-" 

"Wait!  I  want  to  apologize  for 
bringing  you  here,  and  for  thinking, 
even  for  a  minute,  you  could  ever 
be  happy  with  that— that  three-ring 
circus — " 

"Dale-" 

"Or  with  me  either.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  pretend  I'm  not  one  of  them. 
To  be  perfectly  honest,  I  get  a  big 
kick  out  of  those  kids.  If  they'd 
change,  I'd  be  disappointed  as— I'd 
be  disappointed.  It's  just  that- 
well,  we're  not  your  kind  of  people!" 

Elyse  said,  coldly,  "If  you're  quite 
through.  Dale,  may  I  say  something 
before  the  train  leaves?" 

"Sure!  Come  right  out  with  what 
you  think  of  them.  I  won't  be  of- 
fended!" 

"All  right,  I  will!  Except  it's 
what  I  think  of  you.  Dale  Damon! 
I  think  you're  the  smuggest,  most 
selfish  boy  I  ever  knew!  Rushing 
me  off  after  one  night,  when  you'd 
invited  me  for  a  week!  Giving  me 
the  brush-off  without  any  explana- 
tion! What  did  I  do?" 
^  "You?"  Dale  stammered,  "Why, 
nothing,  but  Elyse—" 

"Shut  up!"  Elyse  snapped,  furious- 
ly. "You  can't  do  all  the  talking, 
you  know,  even  if  you  are  the  only 
one  with  a  family— a  background—" 
She  choked  and  Dale  said,  in  a  be- 
wildered tone,  "But  those  kids.  Aunt 
Janey— I  could  just  hear  you  telling 
your  friends  about  them — " 

"I  wonder  if  you  could,  really?" 
Elyse  asked,  in  a  curious  voice. 
"Since  you  have  so  good  an  imag- 
ination, try  imagining  what  it  is 
never  to  have  a  soul  of  your  ovm  to 
talk  about.     To  always  have  to  sit 
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mum  when  the  others  rattle  on  lady  alone,  buddy,  and  stop  bother- 
about  their  folks!  To  never  get  a  ing  her,  see!"  Dale  turned  a  haugh- 
letter  or  a  package  from  home?  ty  stare  on  him. 
Sure,  I  was  going  to  talk  about  'T\\  do  no  such  thing!  She's 
them!  I  was  going  to  bring  them  trying  to  run  out  on  the  family.  I 
into  the  conversation  every  time  I  admit  they're  a  pill,  but  after  all, 
got  a  chance!  They  were  going  to  a  family's  a  family!" 
be  mine,  you  selfish  prig!  My  Grue-  ^^Qh,  my  mistake!"  the  pohceman 
some  Twosome,  my  funny  Aunt  acknowledged,  rather  embarrassed. 
Janey,  my  darling  little  Mike,  my-  pje  turned  to  Elyse.  ''Sure  thing! 
Her  voice  had  grown  higher  and  you  got  a  family,  lady,  you  got  'em. 
higher,  and  now  she  broke  into  hys-  ^hey  get  onto  your  nerves,  sure,  but 
terical  sobs  and  started  blindly  for  -^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^    ^^^^^,  ^.  .  ^ 

the  tram  door.  as  well  face  it!" 

Dale  set  down  her  luggage  and  ^-i       .         i  i     i        i  i-r     •. 

seized  her  arm.  "Elyse,  wait-"  ,  ^^^f    "'^"^^^  ^^^V""^  ^'^^^^  ^''" 

Elyse    jerked    away.      'Teave    me  ^Irenched  eyes  to  Dale's,  a  tremulous 

alone  you— you— "  smile  breaking  over  her  face,  like  the 

A    stocky    policeman,    who    had  sun  through  rain.  "He's  right,  Dale! 

been   watching   them    from    a    dis-  I've  got  me  a  family  and  Fm  simply 

tance,  stepped  nearer  and  said,  in  a  not  going  to  take  a  powder!     You 

low,  but  menacing  tone,  "Leave  the  miglit  as  well  face  it." 


Rescue  That  Little  Rocker 

Rachel  K,  Laiirgaard 

IN  how  many  junk-filled  attics  refinished  or  repaired.  True,  the 
does  Grandmother's  little,  old  upholstery  may  be  worn  and  soiled 
sewing  rocker  stand  forlornly  —tear  it  off  and  throw  it  away.  The 
gathering  dust  and  cobwebs,  its  cane  pretty  natural  markings  of  its  wood 
seat  poked  through,  awaiting  the  may  be  concealed  by  layers  of  dark 
coming  of  the  itinerant  chair-mend-  varnish  and  paint— scrape  them  off. 
er,  who  will  never  pass  this  way  A  few  hours  of  effort  and  a  little  ap- 
again!  Sometimes  it  rocks  dejected-  plication  of  elbow  grease  will  re- 
ly on  the  back  porch  through  sun-  ward  you  with  a  chair  of  which  you 
shine  and  through  rain  until,  falling  can  well  be  proud, 
apart,  it  is  tossed  on  the  woodpile  To  transform  the  rocker,  you  will 
or  carried  off  by  the  junkman.  need  a  can  of  paint  and  varnish  re- 
Such  a  pity  it  is  for  this  quaint  mover,  a  putty  knife  or  scraper,  a 
piece  to  come  to  so  neglected  an  file  for  the  rungs  and  corners  where 
end,  when  it  might  still  grace  a  fire-  the  paint  clings  so  tenaciously,  sand- 
side  or  add  charm  to  a  period  bed-  paper,  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  tur- 
room!  pentine. 

No  piece  of  soHd  wood  furniture  First,  spread  plenty  of  newspapers 

is  ever  in  too  hopeless  a  state  to  be  down  and  go  after  the  old  finish. 
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If  your  chair  has  been  painted  and 
repainted  several  times,  it  may  take 
a  couple  of  coats  of  paint  remover 
to  get  it  clean.  The  more  work  you 
let  the  paint  remover  do,  the  less 
work  there  will  be  for  the  sand- 
paper—and you.  Scrape  off  the 
gummy  paint  with  the  putty  knife, 
being  careful  not  to  gouge  the  wood. 
Dry  it  off  thoroughly,  and  file  and 
sandpaper  it  smooth. 

Some  woods  are  softer  and  easier 
to  work  with  than  others.  If  you 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  walnut 
chair,  you  can  get  a  smooth  satiny 
finish  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
Maple  and  oak  are  harder.  Always 
sandpaper  with  the  grain.  Coarse 
sandpaper  will  gouge  walnut,  but 
you  may  have  to  resort  to  it  on  badly 
scarred  maple  or  oak.  But  be  care- 
ful! Coarse  sandpaper  cuts  deeply. 
A  medium  grade  is  the  safest,  and, 
for  the  final  smoothing,  use  only 
the  very  finest. 

TF  your  little  rocker  has  become  un- 
glued  or  broken,  you  will  probably 
find  it  more  convenient  to  send  it 
out  to  a  fix-it  shop  for  repairs.  Furn- 
iture clamps  are  a  necessity  for  a 
good  job  of  re-gluing.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  glue 
a  loose  joint  or  two  and,  by  means 


of  a  well-placed  screw,  hold  them 
securely.  Small  metal  angles  or  flat 
strips  with  holes  for  screws  can  be 
used  to  advantage  to  strengthen  the 
seat  from  beneath. 

Now  for  the  finishing  process!  If 
the  wood  is  walnut,  use  walnut  oil 
stain  sparingly,  and  after  that  has 
dried,  walnut  wood  filler,  to  fill  the 
pores.  When  this  has  set  for  the  re- 
quired length  of  time,  rub  in  a  mix- 
ture of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  turpen- 
tine—two-thirds linseed  oil  to  one- 
third  turpentine.  The  finest  of 
hand-rubbed  furniture  has  a  finish 
impervious  to  water,  achieved  by 
the  application  of  several  coats  of 
oil,  with  light  sandpaper  between 
each  coat.  In  fact,  if  you  have  real 
patience,  eliminate  the  stain  entirely 
and  darken  the  wood  slowly  by  rub- 
bing in  repeated  coats  of  oil.  How- 
ever, if  you  wish  to  finish  your  little 
rocker  quickly,  two  coats  of  oil  are 
enough,  with  a  good  coat  of  liquid 
floor  wax  to  top  it  off. 

Oak,  maple,  birch,  and  any  others 
of  the  lighter  woods  are  very  nice 
finished  in  their  natural  color  with- 
out benefit  of  stain.  With  oak,  an 
oak  filler  may  be  used  to  seal  the 
pores,  or  you  may  merely  oil  and 
wax   it.     Maple  and   birch   are  so 
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close-grained  that  they  don't  need 
a  filler. 

"yOUR  little  rocker  is  now  ready 
for  its  covering.  If  it  was  in  a 
good  state  of  repair  and  had  never 
had  other  covering  than  the  caning, 
you  may  like  to  have  it  re-caned. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  authentic 
thing  to  do  and,  perhaps  in  your 
community,  there  is  an  elderly  cab- 
inet-maker who,  in  his  youth, 
learned  the  almost  extinct  art  of 
caning.  But  cane  seats  are  perish- 
able, unfortunately,  and  long  before 
your  little  rocker  was  relegated  to 
the  attic,  it  probably  had  a  succes- 
sion of  makeshift  seats  tacked  onto 
it.  If  such  is  the  case,  and  there 
are  many  nail  holes  close  to  the 
caning  holes,  it  will  be  better  to  fill 
them  with  plastic  wood  and  do  an 
upholstering  job. 

This  will  not  be  difficult.  Five 
yards  of  upholsterer's  webbing,  and 
plenty  of  tacks  will  do  the  trick. 
Fold  the  ends  of  two  or  three  strips 
of  the  webbing,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  seat,  along  the  front,  as 
close  to  the  inside  edge  as  possible, 
without  danger  of  splitting  or  weak- 
ening the  wood.  Pull  each  strip  so 
tight  it  twangs.  Turn  under  and 
tack  similarly  to  the  back  edge.  Then 
attach  three  more  strips  to  one  side, 


weave  them  through  the  first  three 
strips,  and  attach  firmly  to  the  other 
side.  The  tighter  the  webbing  is 
stretched,  the  less  sag  will  develop 
in  the  seat.  Do  the  back  in  a  like 
manner. 

Now  stretch  a  piece  of  burlap  or 
canvas  over  the  webbing  and  tack 
down.  If  you  can,  use  horsehair  or 
upholster's  moss  for  padding,  espe- 
cially for  the  seat.  Old  horsehair 
should  be  washed  and  dried  in  the 
sun  to  restore  its  springiness.  But 
any  sort  of  cotton  batting  will  do 
very  well  and,  in  case  you  do  use 
hair  or  moss,  be  sure  to  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  cotton  so  that  it  won't 
poke  through  the  cover.  Remember 
that  the  stuffing  will  pack  down 
considerably,  so  use  plenty  of  it,  and 
cover  this  with  muslin. 

Needlepoint  or  tapestry  may  be 
tacked  on  with  small  upholsterer's 
tacks,  with  matching  braid  glued 
around  the  edge,  and  caught  with  a 
curved  needle  and  thread.  Brass- 
headed  tacks  make  a  neat  finish,  too. 
Ruffled  calico  or  chintz  is  best  sewed 
onto  the  muslin  cover,  to  make  it 
easily  removable  for  washing. 

There  now,  aren't  you  proud  of 
your  handiwork!  And  can't  you  just 
see  Grandmother's  eyes  light  up  as 
she  sees  you  rocking  in  her  little 
chair? 


CARROT  MARMALADE 

Submitted  by  Frances  Kohiik 

4  large  carrots  4  pints  of  water 

4  lernons  5  pounds  of  sugar 

Grate  the  carrots  and  slice  the  lemons  thin.  Pour  the  water  over  the  mixture 
of  the  carrots  and  lemons  and  let  stand  overnight.  Next  morning,  boil  the  mixture 
slowly  for  one  hour,  then  add  the  sugar  and  boil  until  the  mixture  jells. 
(Note:  This  recipe  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Kolarik  by  Mrs.  Carl  Morris  of  Gray  town,  New 
Zealand.  Sister  Morris,  the  mother  of  six  children,  is  a  faithful  friend  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  missionaries  and  has  become  "a  mother  away  from  home"  to  many  mis- 
sionaries.) 


Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  6 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  is  left  a  widow  with  four  children 
to  support  and  care  for.  Courageously, 
she  takes  inventory  of  her  meager  re- 
sources and  plans  for  the  future.  A  neigh- 
bor gives  her  a  sack  of  navy  beans  and 
Joanna  decides  to  make  Boston-baked 
beans  for  saie.  Another  neighbor,  Abi- 
gail Smith,  offers  to  help  with  ideas  and 
transportation.  From  a  slow  and  un- 
promising beginning,  they  build  a  profit- 
able business.  Joanna  rears  her  children 
with  love  and  devotion  and,  after  years 
of  careful  saving,  she  plans  to  buy  a  house 
on  a  hill.  A  real  estate  salesman,  Kent 
Taylor,  takes  Joanna  to  see  a  house  he 
has  for  sale. 

JOANNA  took  a  deep  breath  of 
the  chill  air.  Everything 
seemed  different.  Not  just  an- 
other autumn,  this  had  a  secret  ex- 
citing something  in  it,  as  if  the  days 
had  something  special  to  give  her. 

He  turned  up  the  hill  that  led 
toward  the  Capitol.  'This  is  the 
best  way  to  get  to  the  house  .  .  . 
the  long  way  around." 

"But  Fm  so  busy,"  Joanna  an- 
swered breathlessly,  "besides,  I  have 
to  be  home  by  three-thirty.  The  chil- 
dren get  out  of  school  then,  and  you 
must  have  a  lot  of  customers  wait- 
mg. 

He  said  loftily,  "They  are  Moth- 
er's. Let  'em  wait.  Besides  they 
are  all  very  old,  or  fat,  or  .  .  .  any- 
way, this  is  a  lot  more  fun." 

Laughter  began  a  slow  growing 
in  Joanna,  not  the  ready  laughter 
she  had  for  her  children,  or  the 
neighborly  laughter  for  Abigail's 
tart  comments,  but  a  laughter  from 
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deep  within,  as  when  winter  with- 
draws, foot  by  foot,  and  spring  be- 
gins her  tasks.  It  was  like  that,  as 
though  her  heart  had  been  enclosed 
in  ice  and  was  now  breaking  free. 

The  house  was  an  old  one,  but 
well-built.  It  stood  high  up  from 
the  street,  and  was  reached  by  climb- 
ing a  flight  of  stairs.  Lawns  sloped 
sharply  to  the  street.  The  porch 
was  in  need  of  paint,  but  it  was 
wide  and  long,  plenty  of  space  for 
Sally  and  Michael  and  their  friends. 
The  living  room  was  long,  too.  It 
boasted  a  window  seat.  Against 
the  east  wall  was  a  brick  fireplace, 
painted  white  to  match  the  wood- 
work. The  floors  were  hardwood, 
recently  sanded  and  waxed.  Joanna 
caught  her  breath  when  she  saw 
the  dining  room.  It  had  such  pos- 
sibilities. Stairs  ran  up  the  west 
wall  to  the  second  floor;  under  the 
high  east  windows  were  shelves.  The 
paper  was  beautifully  patterned, 
green  leaves  and  traceries,  giving  the 
effect  of  summer  sun  and  cheerful 
shade.  Joanna  touched  the  paper 
with  gentle  finger  tips.  She  looked 
up  to  find  Kent  Taylor's  eyes  on 
her  and  she  blushed. 

She  went  on  tiptoe  into  the  kitch- 
en, because  suddenly  their  foot- 
steps seemed  very  loud  in  the  de- 
serted house.  There  was  an  electric 
range.  She  turned  to  Kent  Taylor, 
who  leaned  against  the  door. 

He  nodded.  "It  goes  with  the 
house.  There's  a  stoker  downstairs, 
you'll  never  have  to  carry  another 
bucket  of  coal." 


JOANNA  ^^^ 

She  looked  down  at  her  hands,  different,      Mrs.      Niels.      There's 

They    were   gloved,    but   he   must  something  about  you  .  .  .  ." 

have   noticed    them    this   morning,  ttt7  4-ijt,       t_ 

the  coal  dust  ground  into  the  skin.  H^^  ^''^^}'^'  ^^"""^  ^'"^'^^^  ^"  ^^^ 

She  looked  out  the  back  door.  No  .      ^"^^  ^^"^^-    ^^  was  thirty-six, 

blackened    sheds,    with    coal    dust  ^f  ^  ^^^'    ^^^""^  ^^^^^  ^  look  at  the 

marking  a  path  to  the  door,  but  a  ^^^^  profile.    He  seemed  so  much 

white-painted  garage  and  roses  and  Y^^^^^^  than  she,  and  there  was  no 

lilac  bushes  around  the  green  lawn  ^ifference  m   their  years.   He  had 

a  peach  and  a  cherry  tree  to  give  ^^"  married.    She  had  died  of  in- 

shade  as  well  as  fruit.  '""^^  suffered  in  an  accident.  Kent 

'1  know  it's  going  to  cost  more  ^^^^^^   ^^"   ^^^   ^^"^^   ^^^""^   ^^e 

then  I  can  pay,"  Joanna  said.  '^T'""^  '^^^^^^ 

There  was  a  bedroom  downstairs  ^^^,  "^^^'  ^^^"  ^^^^  *o  tell  any- 

and  three  upstairs.  Joanna  wove  her  ^"^  ^^^^'^^^  the  horror  of  it.  She  was 

dreams.  She  would  take  the  down-  ^^  >'°""S.  so  beautiful,  so  alive.    It 

stairs  bedroom,  share  it  with  Sally  f  ^^  strange  to  watch  her  die,  the 

The  big  bedroom,  upstairs,  opened  ^^^t    q^^^k  hfe  pouring  out  of  her 

onto  a  httle  screened  porch.  Penny  i"  *^^  ^^^  ^^^^  they  couldn't  stop, 

would  love  that.  David  could  have  :\  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^^t  an  enemy 

the  next  larger  bedroom,  and  Mich-  ^^^^  ^^-    ^^t  to  be  trusted.  It  makes 

ael  would  like  the  small  one  with  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^t  an  idiot  a  man  can 

the  sloping  ceiling.  ^^   to   dream.     Dreams,   fragile  as 

She  turned  to  Kent  Taylor   ''But  ^^^"^'  ^^  ^^^^^^  broken."  He  stared 

I  have  so  little  ...  not  enough  Not  straight  ahead.     'Well,   Fve  done 

nearly  enough."  ^  S^^^  P^  of  keeping  a  hop,  skip. 

He    whistled    regretfully,    'They  ^^d  a  jump  ahead  of  life.    Fm  never 

are  asking  quite  a  litde  down."  He  ^^^"^  ^^  another  chance  to  get  at 

helped  her  down  the  stairs.     "But  ^^/ 

there    is    always    a    way    to    raise  Joanna  looked  at  her  worn  gloves 

money."  ^^^  listened  to  him.     He  spoke  of 

She  said,  wonderingly,  "What  on  P^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"-  ^^^  glamorous 

earth  do  you  do  for  a  living  that  "^"^^^    slipped    lightly    from    his 

would  lead  you  to  make  a  statement  tongue,  and  Joanna  could  see  him 

like  that?"  moving  among  the  fabulous  people. 

He  grinned.     His  hair  was  very  ^''  '^  ^f.^'^'  '  ^''^^*  ^""f '  ^'' 

red  in  the  sun,  and  she  could  see  ""'^^   ^^""f^^'  7^^^"^   ^[^^"^^    °" 

the    freckles    spattering    his    skin.  '""'^  '    /  '       IT^'   ^Y  ''''f\ 

T'm  a  writer  ...  of  articles  That's  '''"''''  ^"^  ^?P  ''''*  *^'^  '^^'^  ^"""^^ 

how  I  know  that  something  always  "T^f  *^°  '^^''-      ^      ^^ 
turns  up."  ^  w^^  ^orry  when  they  reached 

ax        '  ,^  ,  ,  ,  home.  It  was  like  steppins:  out  of  a 

^^^I^won  t  borrow  for  a  down  pay-  brightly  lighted  worid  into  a  drab, 

*  familiar    room.     The    little    house 

He  helped  her  into  the  car  and  seemed   more   battered    than    ever, 

slid  under  the  wheel.  "Somehow  I  smaller;  the  fence  sagged.    For  the 

knew  you  would  say  that.     You're  first  time,  Joanna  knew  a  rebellion 
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against  closing  the  door  and  don- 
ning the  flat,  comfortable  shoes, 
and  sifting  the  endless  flour  into 
the  great  bowls,  against  carrying  the 
heavy  buckets  of  coal  to  feed  the 
ever-hungry  ranges. 

The  children  poured  out  of  the 
house  to  greet  her.  Penny,  slim  and 
eager,  brought  up  the  rear.  ''Did 
you  find  it.  Mother?  Did  you  find 
our  house?'' 

"All  yours?"  Kent  asked. 
Joanna    put    her    arms    around 
Michael  and  Sally.  "All  mine."  She 
saw  the  cloud  obscure,  for  a  brief 
moment,  his  laughter. 

"Crown  jewels,"  he  said,  and  the 
twinkle  was  back.  "Fm  Connie's 
Uncle  Kent,"  he  said  to  Penny.  He 
reached  in  his  pocket  for  the  keys 
and  held  them  out  to  Joanna.  "Just 
in  case  you  want  to  run  up  and  see  it 
again."  He  patted  Michael  absent- 
ly on  the  head.  "I'll  come  tomor- 
row." 

"I  can't  look  for  houses  tomor- 
row.   I'll  be  too  busy." 

"Work  can  wait,"  he  said.  "But 
it's  a  crime  not  to  see  more  of  these 
autumn  days." 

When  he  had  gone  the  children 
besieged  her  with  questions.  Abigail 
came  running  over.  "Where  have 
you  been?  Orders  have  been  pour- 
ing in." 

Joanna  chuckled.  "All  right,  I'm 
almost  ready  for  the  salt  mines,  but 
how  about  all  of  us  getting  in  the 
truck  and  going  up  to  see  this 
house?"  She  looked  at  Abigail  and 
added  soberly,  "I'd  give  anything 
to  own  it.    It's  a  ...  a  home." 

CHE  drove  them  up  to  the  house. 

They  shouted  with  joy  at  the 

mere  sight  of  it.     She  went  ahead 

of  them,  unlocking  the  door  with  a 


flourish.  The  children  and  Abigail 
spread  over  the  rooms  like  ants.  Jo- 
anna was  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
their  demands  that  she  come  here 
and  there.  She  followed  Penny  up 
the  stairs  to  the  bedroom  in  the 
front. 

"This  would  be  for  you,"  Joanna 
said. 

Penny  went  over  to  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  little  porch.  Her 
back  stiffened.  "Oh,  Mother!"  It 
was  like  a  cry. 

Joanna  went  to  her.  "What  is 
it.  Penny?" 

Penny  pointed  silently  below  her 
where  the  city's  lights,  like  count- 
less gems  in  a  black  velvet  box,  scat- 
tered from  hill  to  hill.  Southward 
the  lights  stretched,  to  the  east 
they  tumbled  down  the  hills,  and 
to  the  west  they  lost  themselves  on 
the  black  plains.  The  starry  sky 
seemed  to  billow  to  meet  the  earth 
like  a  great  curtain. 

"It's  lovely,"  Joanna  said,  and 
was  aware  that  Penny  was  crying. 
"Why,  child?    What  is  it?" 

Penny  buried  her  face  on  Jo- 
anna's shoulder.  "It's  so  beautiful!" 
she  wept.  "It  hurts  me  inside. 
Makes  me  so  full  of  ....  I  don't 
know  what  to  call  it." 

Joanna  was  silent,  holding  Penny 
in  her  arms.  But  the  cry  went  up 
from  her  heart,  from  the  very  depths 
of  the  longing  she  had,  to  give  her 
children  happiness.  Please,  Joanna 
prayed  silently,  please,  let  us  have 
this  house  ...  if  it  is  thy  will  .  .  . 
I  most  humbly  pray. 

She  stroked  Penny's  hair.  "If  it's 
right  for  us,  we'll  have  it." 

"But  it  is  right,"  Penny  whis- 
pered.   "I  just  know  it  is." 

(Continued  on  page  427) 
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Margaret  C.  Vicktiing,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 


Regulations  governong  the  submittal  of  material  for  ''Notes  From  the  Field"  appear 
in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


ANNIVERSARY  SOCIALS,  BAZAARS,  AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Amanda  M.  Johnston 

EAST  PROVO  STAKE   (UTAH),  FROVO  THIRTEENTH  WARD  SEWING 
PROJECT  ARTICLES  DISPLAYED  AT  PARTY 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Rosamonde  Johnson;  First  Counselor  Glenna 
Hill;  Mary  Larsen  and  Catherine  Gauchay,  work  meeting  leaders;  President  Abbie  Dut- 
son. 

The  exhibit  was  displayed  in  a  gay  frame,  surrounded  by  daffodils  and  pussy  wil- 
lows. Included  were  pretty  blouses,  cotton  dresses,  skirts,  pajamas,  quilts,  and  many 
smaller  items.  During  the  party  Miss  Anne  Seilmeir  of  Belgium  related  a  number  of 
interesting  stories  regarding  welfare  work  in  her  country. 

Amanda  Johnston  is  president  of  East  Provo  Stake  Relief  Socieiy. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alice  DeMordaunt 

BLACKFOOT    STAKE    (IDAHO),    THOMAS    WARD    RELIEF    SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTS  HONORED  AT  PARTY,  April  1949 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Grace  Merrill  (now  of  Logan,  Utah);  Zada  Peter- 
son, who  served  over  fourteen  years;  Sophia  Christiansen,  who  served  over  eleven  years; 
Pearl  Murdock;  Juha  Williams;  Lilly  Dance. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Gertrude  Williams;  Marie  Anderson;  Mary 
Broadhead;  Arvilla  Stander;  Alta  Stander;  Gladys  Evans,  present  President. 

Each  of  these  faithful  and  devoted  presidents  was  honored  with  a  corsage.  The 
program  presented  a  favorite  song  of  each  of  the  presidents  and  a  social  hour  and  re- 
freshments followed.  The  Relief  Society  of  the  Thomas  Ward  was  organized  in  1902. 
Two  of  the  living  past  presidents,  Annie  Colman  (of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho)  and  Melissa 
Murdock  (who  lives  in  California)  were  unable  to  attend. 

Alice  DeMordaunt  is  president  of  Blackfoot  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lorena  W.  Anderson 

TEMPLE  VIEW  STAKE   (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH)    SINGING  MOTHERS 
GIVE  CONCERT  IN  HONOR  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY 

March  17,  1949 

Among  the  officers  and  members  in  this  photograph,  are:  Lorena  W.  Anderson, 
President,  Temple  View  Stake  Relief  Society,  back  row,  fourth  from  right;  and  at  her 
left  First  Counselor  Margaret  A.  Moyes;  Second  Counselor  Bernice  O.  Wardle,  stand- 
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ing  back  of  the  piano,  immediately  behind  the  chorister,  Naomi  B.  Hahn,  (wearing  black 
dress),  center  front;  Secretary -Treasurer  Leah  L.  West,  at  right  on  the  front  row;  DeEtte 
Stewart  at  the  piano;  Sue  Christensen  at  the  organ. 

The  entire  stake  board  are  members  of  this  chorus,  which  is  made  up  of  singing 
groups  from  all  the  wards  in  the  stake,  and  also  the  Mexican  Branch,  The  girls  wear- 
ing formal  dresses,  representing  the  wards,  acted  as  ushers. 

Lorena  W.  Anderson  is  president  of  Temple  View  Stake  Relief  Society. 


PViotograph  submitted  by  Ida  S.  Hendrickson 

SNOWFLAKE  STAKE   (ARIZONA),  SNOWFLAKE  WARD  RUGMAKERS 

DISPLAY  THEIR  HANDICRAFT 

Left  to  right:  Minnie  Rencher;  Nettie  Rencher;  Leonora  Rogers;  Wilmirth  Willis; 
Alice  Shaw. 

Insets,  left  to  right:  SaUna  S.  Turley  and  Julia  S.  Ballard. 

At  a  February  work  meeting  in  Snowflake  Ward  ten  types  of  rugs  were  demon- 
strated, also  a  wool  blanket  woven  by  Jenny  Morris  on  a  handmade  loom.  This  rug 
received  the  Blue  Ribbon  at  the  Arizona  State  Fair. 

Sister  Turley  has  served  for  fifty  years  as  a  visiting  teacher.  As  a  girl  she  spent 
six  years  helping  her  father  freight  from  Holbrook  to  Fort  Apache  and  she  took  many 
Relief  Society  quilts  on  her  travels  and  sold  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  organizations. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  her  mother  died,  she  took  charge  of  her  eight  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  1911  she  married  a  widower,  Theodore  Turley,  and  cared  for  his  seven 
children.  Sister  Turley  is  an  expert  needlewoman.  In  one  summer  she  made  120 
bonnets. 

Sister  Ballard,  a  daughter  of  the  noted  pioneer  Jesse  N.  Smith,  was  a  pioneer  of 
Snowflake.  She  has  been  a  Rehef  Society  visiting  teacher  for  fifty-three  years,  and  is 
the  mother  of  ten  children  and  stepmother  to  five.  Also,  she  has  served  the  com- 
munity as  a  good  and  kind  neighbor  in  times  of  sorrow  and  sickness. 

Ida  S.  Hendrickson  is  president  of  Snowflake  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Jessie  S.   Reese 

SMITHFIELD    STAKE    (UTAH),  ANNIVERSARY    PAGEANT 
"Such  as  I  Have  I  Give  Unto  Thee/'  March  18,  1949 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Pauline  Griffin;  Eunice  Ravsten;  Roma  Low;  Leone  Cham- 
bers; Cherrill  Hendricks;  Blanche  Gunnell;  Mary  Mather. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Wanda  Larson;  Yvonne  Peterson;  Beverly  Benson;  Marion 
Bischoff;  Bessie  Griffin. 

This  anniversary  program  and  pageant  was  held  in  honor  of  the  retiring  presidency 
and  board  members:  Anne  M.  Farr,  Hilda  J.  Roskelley,  Elizabeth  P.  Astle,  Gwcn  M. 
Noble,  and  Emma  R.  Hansen.  The  pageant  was  written  by  Lillie  P.  Weeks  and  Mary 
P.  Hale,  depicting  in  song  and  drama  the  work  of  Relief  Society  during  the  eleven 
years  that  Sister  Farr  served  as  stake  president,  stressing,  in  particular.  Welfare  work. 
The  photograph  represents  womanhood  and  the  four  graces.  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and 
Courage,  the  two  readers,  and  the  dancers. 

Alta  C.  Allen  is  now  president  of  Smithfield  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Madge  P.  Fowler 

PASADENA  STAKE    (CALIFORNIA),  BALDWIN  PARK  WARD   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  COMMEMORATES  ANNIVERSARY  DAY,  March   15,   1949 

Relief  Society  officers,  beginning  fourth  from  left:  First  Counselor  Florence  Till- 
man; President  Mary  M.  Thome;  Second  Counselor  Audrey  Sessions;  Secretary  Lillian 
Wilcox. 

Madge  P.  Fowler  is  president  of  Pasadena  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Joy  A.   Johnson 

PROVO  STAKE    (UTAH),  PROVO   FIRST   WARD  ANNIVERSARY   SOCIAL 
HONORS  VISITING  TEACHERS  WITH  PRESENTATION  OF  A  PAGEANT, 

March  16,  1949 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Josephine  Johnson,  representing  Caroline  M.  T. 
Johnson,  first  president  of  the  First  Ward  Rehef  Society;  Sarah  E.  F.  Jones,  represent- 
ing the  first  counselor  to  Sister  Johnson;  Martha  Jones,  representing  Sister  Johnson's 
second  counselor;  Mary  Buttle,  representing  Emmeline  B.  Wells;  Eva  Martin,  represent- 
ing Zina  D.  H.  Young;  Catherine  T.  Anderson,  present  President,  First  Ward  Relief 
Society;  Nellie  Peay,  representing  Eliza  R.  Snow;  Martha  Cragun,  representing  Bath- 
sheba  W.  Smith;  Lucile  Clark,  representing  Clarissa  S.  Williams;  Mary  F.  Hatch,  rep- 
resenting Louise  Y.  Robinson;  Elva  Hoover,  representing  Amy  Brown  Lyman;  Blanche 
Davis,  representing  Belle  S.  Spafford. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  Adleen  Knight  of  the  program  committee;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Mabel  Bray;  Lucile  Ahlander  (in  frame),  representing  Emma  Hale 
Smith;  Norma  Dyer,  soloist;  Francis  Callahan,  member  of  the  program  committee. 

Mazie  C.  Knell  is  president  of  Provo  Stake  Rehef  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Fannye  H.  Walker 

TAYLOR  STAKE   (CANADA),  RAYMOND  THIRD  WARD  RHYTHM  BAND 

Left  to  right:  Idelle  Kenney;  Lottie  Graham;  Annie  Adams;  Mabel  Salmon;  Zilphia 
Garrett;  Madge  Fairbanks,  director;  Mabel  Heninger;  Rae  Smith;  Fern  Spackman; 
Helen  Holt;  Mozelle  Baker.    Emma  Dahl,  the  pianist,  is  not  in  the  picture. 

This  band,  organized  about  a  year  ago,  has  furnished  entertainment  for  many 
Relief  Society  parties  and  other  Church  socials.  The  "musical"  instruments  are  home- 
made, and  many  of  the  tunes  are  either  written  or  improvised  by  members  of  the  group. 

Lisadore  B.  Crookston  is  president  of  Taylor  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Hattie  S.   Shurtz 

ST.  JOSEPH  STAKE    (ARIZONA),  PIMA  WARD  VISITING  TEACHERS 
ACHIEVE  A  RECORD  OF  loo  PER  CENT  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

President  Pearl  Cluff  is  seated  at  the  left  on  the  front  row;  her  First  Counselor 
Wyona  Bryce  is  ninth  from  the  left  on  the  front  row;  Second  Counselor  Zella  McBride 
stands  at  the  left  on  the  second  row;  Secretary  Fern  Alder  is  at  the  right  on  the  second 
row. 

Hattie  S.  Shurtz  is  president  of  St.  Joseph  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph   submitted  by   Roberta   E.    Johnson 

SPOKANE  STAKE,  MOSCOW    (IDAHO)    WARD   RELIEF  SOCIETY 
ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  14,  1949 

President  Gwen  Green  stands  at  the  center  front,  immediately  behind  the  birth- 
day cake;  at  Sister  Green's  left  is  her  First  Counselor  Leona  Canfield  and  at  Sister 
Green's  right,  her  Second  Counselor  Aleen  McCowan. 

President  Edna  H.  Bennion,  Spokane  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports:  "Located  at 
Moscow,  home  of  the  University  of  Idaho,  this  group  is  unusual  in  Relief  Society 
history.  Of  its  forty-five  paid  members,  twenty-eight  are  student-wives,  who  exemplify 
compassionate  service,  for  they  help  each  other  in  sickness  and  share  each  other's 
burdens,  sorrows,  and  joys,  with  the  same  crusading  spirit  as  their  pioneer  ancestors. 
Their  youth  and  enthusiasm,  despite  financial  hardships  and  crowded  housing  facihties, 
have  written  a  new  and  heroic  chapter  in  Relief  Society  history." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Lileth  Peck 

LEHI  STAKE   (UTAH),  LEHI  FOURTH  WARD,  SIX  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTS  HONORED  AT  REUNION 

Left  to  right:  Julia  A.  Brown,  first  President,  who  was  set  apart  in  1904;  Lileth  G. 
Peterson;  Inez  H.  Russon;  Julia  F.  Hunter;  Velma  R.  Russon;  Hazel  C,  Roberts,  the 
present  president. 

The  social  honoring  these  devoted  sisters  was  held  in  connection  with  the  ward 
Relief  Society  bazaar.  The  sisters  enjoyed  themselves  in  reminiscing  of  the  past,  as  they 
lunched  together  and  viewed  the  lovely  display  of  fancywork,  rugs,  and  quilts  which  were 
exhibited  for  sale. 

Lileth  Peck  is  president  of  Lehi  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lula  P.  Child 

WESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  GREELEY   (COLORADO)    RELIEF  SOCIETY 

BAZAAR,  December  4,  1948 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Julia  Mae  Kipp;  President  Emma  Lou  Bibby; 
Thelma  McDaniel;  Secretary-Treasurer  Birdie  Blackburn. 

Lula  P.  Child,  President,  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that  the 
sisters  held  this  bazaar  in  one  corner  of  a  grocery  store:  "They  are  very  proud  and  happy 
at  what  was  accomplished,  not  only  in  uniting  the  group,  but  in  raising  enough  mone^- 
to  finance  their  organization." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Reva  F.  Wicker 

SOUTH  DAVIS  STAKE    (UTAH),  BOUNTIFUL  THIRD  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  17,  1949 

Standing,  left:  Eveline  B.  Bjorkman,  author  of  the  anniversary  dramatization,  "The 
Organization  of  the  First  ReHef  Society." 

Standing,  fourth  from  left,  Ireta  A.  Page,  ward  Rehef  Society  president. 

The  dramatization,  following  the  authentic  history  of  the  occasion,  was  beautifully 
written  and  effectively  produced.  Preceding  the  play,  a  delicious  hot  dinner  was  served 
to  one  hundred  guests. 

Reva  F.  Wicker  is  president  of  South  Davis  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Nina  J.   Langford 

SOUTH  OGDEN  STAKE    (UTAH),  OGDEN  TWENTY-EIGHTH   WARD 

ACHIEVES  100  PER  CENT  VISITING  TEACHING  RECORD 

FOR  EIGHTEEN  MONTHS 

Front  row,  beginning  seventh  from  the  left:  Second  Counselor  Grace  West;  Presi- 
dent Leona  King;  First  Counselor  Addren  Isaacson. 

Second  row,  at  left:  class  leader  Anna  Critchlow;  and  beginning  third  from  right: 
Stake  Relief  Society  President  Reka  Parker  and  her  Second  Counselor  Dessa  Richins. 

Fourth  row,  at  right:  First  Counselor,  South  Ogden  Stake  Relief  Society,  Erma 
Jacobs. 

On  March  16,  1949,  these  visiting  teachers  were  honored  at  a  social.  Miniature 
dolls,  dressed  to  represent  visiting  teachers,  and  wearing  the  official  Relief  Society 
colors,  gold  and  blue,  were  used  as  centerpieces  for  the  table.  Each  visiting  teacher 
was  presented  with  a  booklet  containing  choice  writings  and  poetry.  There  are  sixty- 
two  active  visiting  teachers  in  the  ward  and  seven  alternates. 

Reka  Parker  is  president  of  South  Ogden  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Sarah  L.   T.  Call 

BEN  LOMOND  STAKE    (UTAH),  PLEASANT  VIEW  WARD,  SEVEN 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Emma  M.  Wade  (1929-1934);  Eliza  H.  Rhess  (1924- 
1929);  Susanna  M.  Johns  (1923-1924). 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Mildred  R.  Cragun  (1941-1944);  Grace  M.  Williams 
(1944-1946);  Sarah  L.  T.  Call,  present  President;  Florence  H.  Jensen  (1934-1941). 

Of  the  ten  presidents  of  this  ward  Rehef  Society,  three  have  passed  away.  This 
photograph  was  taken  at  the  anniversary  party  March  17,  1949. 

Ora  Macfarlane  is  president  of  Ben  Lomond  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Joanna 


(Continued  fiom  page  418) 

The  days  fled  by.  Kent  Taylor 
came  daily  to  call  for  Joanna.  There 
were  many  houses  available,  but 
none  of  them  to  give  that  feeling 
of  arms  held  out  in  welcome. 

Kent  appeared  not  at  all  per- 
turbed by  her  lack  of  interest  in  oth- 
er houses,  nor  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  owners  to  sell  the  house  for 
such  a  small  down  payment.  ''We'll 
find  something,  Joanna,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  don't  know  a  better 
way  to  spend  my  afternoons  until 
I  have  to  go." 

''Go?"  Joanna  was  frightened  by 
the   sudden    quick   beating   of   her 
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SOME  BEAUTIFUL 

LADIES' 
2-PART  CHORUSES 

for  your 

Sin^in^  Mothers 
. .  Group . . 

The  following  numbers  are  all  ar- 
ranged for  soprano  and  alto 
voices  (SA). 

Beside   Still  Waters— Hamblen  ....  .15 

Bless   This  House — Brahe   .16 

Father,    We    Thank    Thee — Castle- 
ton - - .16 

The   Good   Shepherd— Barri  .12 

Grateful,  O  Lord.  Am  I — Roma  .15 

I  Come  to  Thee — Roma  .15 

I     Walked     Today     Where     Jesus 

Walked— O'Hara .16 

In  the  Garden — Miles  .18 

Lift  Up  Your  Heads — Hopkins .12 

The  Lord  Bless  You  and  Keep  You 

— Lutkin .12 

The  Lord's  Prayer— Malotte  .20 

My  Task— Ashford  12 

O  Divine  Redeemer] — Gounod  .12 

The  Prayer  Perfect — Stenson  .15 

Thanks  Be  to  God— Dickson  .16 

Thy  House  Forever — Protheroe  .12 

Write  for  information  on  music  for  all 
types  of  L.D.S.  choral  groups.  Music  sent  on 
approval.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly.  We 
pay    postage. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home,  church, 
and  school;  Steinway  and  Lester  pianos;  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  and  accessories; 
and   records. 
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heart.  Why  should  it  matter  to  her 
if  Kent  Taylor  came  or  went? 

'Tm  due  in  Denver.  I'm  to  inter- 
view some  people  for  an  article. 
By  the  way,  has  anyone  been  around 
asking  about  your  products?" 

Joanna  laughed.  ''Should  they? 
No  one  has.  But  my  business  is 
growing.  If  those  people  would 
just  wait  I  would  have  their  old 
down  payment.'' 

"Two  thousand  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money." 

"It  will  come,"  Joanna  said. 

He  turned  to  her,  his  hazel  eyes 
probing  her  own.  ''Now,  what 
makes  you  say  that?" 

"Something  secret  .  .  .  and  spe- 
cial." 

"You  and  your  faith!  Strange  to 
find  a  saint  in  this  day  and  genera- 
tion. You  ought  to  be  wearing  a 
sunbonnet  and  be  pushing  a  hand- 
cart." 

Joanna  was  troubled.  "I  thought 
you  were  one." 

"Not  me,"  Kent  Taylor  said,  "not 
since  .  .  .  not  for  a  long  while." 
He  came  and  took  her  hands. 
"When  will  you  go  out  with  me, 
Joanna?" 

She  pulled  nervously  away.  "I'm 
much  too  busy  for  play.  Right  now, 
I've  a  thousand  things  to  do." 

Only  to  Abigail  did  she  confide 
the  reason.  "I'd  look  a  fright,  just 
that  old  gray  suit,  and  that  older 
dress.  My  hair  is  a  fright." 

Abigail  sniffed.  "Why  don't  you 
buy  yourself  something,  instead  of 
saving  for  that  house  you're  not  go- 
ing to  get?  Why  don't  you  get 
yourself  something  right  glamor- 
ous?" 

"But  we  are  going  to  get  the 
house,"  Joanna  said. 
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TT  was  on  Thursday  that  the  man 
came.  He  knocked  at  the  front 
door,  and  smiled  meagerly  when  Jo- 
anna opened  to  him.  He  sniffed  the 
air.    ''Boston-baked?" 

'Tes."  Joanna  smiled  at  him,  he 
was  such  a  nervous  little  man. 

''May  I  come  in,  Mrs.  Niels?  I 
have  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance .  .  .  ."  He  tapped  his 
breast  pocket  significantly. 

Joanna  smothered  her  laughter. 
"Come  right  in.  Fm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  sit  in  the  kitchen.  I  was 
just  baking  some  cakes  .  .  .  ." 

He  followed  her  in,  moving  light- 
ly on  his  small,  brilliantly  shined 
shoes.  He  sat  gingerly  in  the  chair 
and  put  his  hat  under  it. 

Joanna  sifted  flour  and  baking 
powder.  "Are  you  in  the  real  estate 
business  Mr.  .  .  ?'' 

"Parkinson,  Harold  Parkinson. . . . 
No  Fm  not,  Mrs.  Niels.  Fm  with 
the  William  Davidson  Company. 
We  package  foods  .  .  .  different 
foods.    You've  heard  of  us?" 

Joanna  smiled.  "Why,  of  course, 
on  rare  occasions,  when  Fve  been 
feeling  wealthy  Fve  bought  some 
of  your  products  .  .  .  just  to  try." 

"Ah  Indeed!  Well,  then  you 
know  that  we  are  the  makers  of 
unusual  things  to  eat  .  .  .  or  usual 
things  with  an  unusual  flavor." 

"I  know."  Joanna  nodded.  "Your 
advertisements  make  your  foods 
sound  .  .  .  romantic  ...  as  well  as 
good,  especially  your  Fresh-frozen 
Southern  Barbecue.  That  was  really 
good."  She  wondered  what  the  lit- 
tle man  was  selling. 

"We  would  like  to  buy  your 
recipe  for  Boston-baked  beans,  Mrs. 
Niels." 

Joanna  slowly  put  the  sifter  on 
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Our  store  has  always  had 
a  warm  place  in  the  hearts 
of  June  Conference  visi- 
tors— and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  a 
renewal  of  fellowship. 

Choral — 3  part  and  all  other 
types  of  music 

GLEN  BROS. 
MUSIC  CO. 


74  So.  Main  St. 
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Sound  Training  Is  Essential 
To  Success. 

yojVL  ^AnAck, 

offers  you  that  training  in  43  de- 
partments of  instruction. 
Character  builciing  also  receives 
its  proper  emphasis. 

SUMMER  QUARTER  STARTS 
JUNE  13 

SECOND  TERM  BEGINS 
JULY  25 

Catalogues  are  now  available  for  both 
the  1949  Summer  Quarter  and  for  the 
1949-50  School  Year.  Write  for  your 
copies   to 

THE  Y  PRESS 

BRI6HAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY 

PROVO,  UTAH 
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the  table.    ''What  did  you  say,  Mr. 
Parkinson?" 

''Recipe  ...  for  the  Boston-baked 
beans.  Of  course,  you  couldn't  sell 
the  beans  any  more.  But  I  think 
you  would  like  the  way  we  would 
put  them  out.  Your  name  on  the 
product,  and  a  little  history  on  the 
side  of  how  you  came  to  make  it." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Parkin- 
son?" She  stood  still,  her  eyes  on 
his  face. 

Mr.  Parkinson  squirmed  a  little 
under  the  blue  blaze  of  them. 
"Everybody  knows  how  you  came 
to  sell  them,  Mrs.  Niels,  of  how 
you  were  left  ...  in  poverty  .  .  . 
and  how  a  kindly  neighbor  brought 
you  a  sack  of  beans  he  had  been  giv- 
en, and  how  you  started  your  little 
business  with  his  gift." 

Joanna  laughed  and  rolled  her 
hands  in  her  apron.  "Oh,  no,  Mr. 
Parkinson  ...  I  couldn't  do  that." 

He  chuckled  with  her.  "I  rather 
thought  you  would  say  that.  But 
did  you  ever  think  of  the  women 
you  could  help  .  .  .  ?  A  lot  of  wom- 
en are  left  in  straitened  circum- 
stances .  .  ." 

Joanna  stared  over  his  head.  "I 
hadn't  thought  of  that." 

^'We  will  give  you  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  recipe  .  .  .  ." 

Joanna  looked  down  at  his  face. 
"Did  you  say  iive  thousand  dollars?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  burning  in  Joanna's 
breast,  an  aching  of  tears  ready  to 
overflow,  a  wild,  sweet  song  within 
her.  Other  people  would  call  it 
"luck."  But  always  she  would 
know,  beyond  the  shadow  of  any 
doubt,  who  had  sent  this  man  to 
her,  and  why  he  had  come. 
(To  be  continued) 


Auerbach's  Makes  It  Easy 
For  You  To 

Knit  Yourself 
A  Dress 


Knitting  is  on  easy  and  fascinating 
hobby.  Auerbach's  gives  FREE  knit- 
ting lessons  with  all  yarn  purchased. 

• 

Minerva  Yarns  • 

MONTEREY,  all  wool  knubby-yarn 
.80c  ounce 

VELVEEN,  71  %  wool,  29%  rayon, 
shiny  rayon  thread .80c  ounce 

• 

Cost  of  handknit  dress  pictured.. $21 
Minerva  pattern  book  containing  a 
marvelous  collection  of  dress  pat- 
terns   25c 

ART  NEEDLEWORK 
AUERBACH'S   FOURTH   FLOOR 


Auerbach's,    State   and    Broadway 
Salt   Lake  City,   Utah 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  Minerva  Pattern 

book.     .25c. 

Please    send    me    ounces   of   Minerva   Veiveen 

or  Monterey  Yarn.     Color  

Name    

Address City 

State     

Please    add    25    cents    to    cover    mailing    and    insurance. 
Utahns,  please  add  2%   sales  tax. 
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Eva     Willes     Wangsgaard,     author     of 

"Points  for  Poets  to  Remember/'  lives  in 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  has  had  several  books 
of  poems  published.  She  has  achieved 
national  recognition  as  a  poet  of  distinc- 
tion and  ability  and  has  won  many  prizes 
and  av^ards.  She  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  the  Magazine  for  her  many  fine  con- 
tributions, especially  for  her  prize-winning 
poems  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  annual  con- 
tests. 

Fay  Ollorton  Tarlock,  Danville,  Cali- 
fornia, author  of  "Writing  the  Short 
Story,"  was  graduated  from  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. She  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  many  fields  of  writing,  including  ad- 
vertising, newspaper  reporting,  children's 
literature,  critical  articles,  stories,  and  fea- 
tures. At  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
she  made  a  careful  study  of  Latter-day 
Saint  history  and  wrote  her  Master's 
thesis  on  newspaper  treatment  of  "Mor- 
monism"  in  its  early  years.  Our  readers 
are  already  familiar  with  the  many  fine 
stories  and  articles  which  Mrs.  Tarlock 
has  written  for  the  Magazine. 

Sadie  Ollorton  Clark,  (sister  of  Fay 
Tarlock)  Houston,  Texas,  author  of  "El 
Paso  and  the  Latter-day  Saints;"  Olive  W. 
Burt,  Salt  Lake  City,  author  of  "Young 
Hearts  Are  Fragile;"  and  Estelle  Webb 
Thomas,  Farmington,  New  Mexico,  auth- 
or of  "A  Family's  a  Family,"  are  all 
names  familiar  to  our  readers.  We  have 
mentioned  them  before  in  this  depart- 
ment and  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about 
them  in  future  issues. 

Thank  you  for  the  lovely  setting  you 
gave  my  poem  "Of  April  Blossoming" 
(April  1949).  I  am  always  proud  to  have 
my  work  appear  in  the  Magazine,  because 
I  know  it  is  in  such  good  company. 
— Renie  H.  Littlewood, 
Brigham  City,  Utah 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  has  been 
in   our  home  for  years  and   I  have  been 
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continually  interested   in   the   poetry   that 
is  contained  in  each  issue. 

— Richard  L.  Pope,  Provo,  Utah 

Please  tell  me  the  point  in   the  story 
"Compromise"    in    the    March     number 
....  What  should  be  brought  out? 
Mrs.  Lucille  R.  Seely,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

The  third  prize  story  "Compromise" 
in  the  March  issue  was  intended  to  serve 
as  a  warning  and  to  demonstrate  that  no 
compromise  can  be  made  by  Latter-day 
Saints  with  Church  standards.  The  story 
showed  that  if  parents  fail  to  observe  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  in  their  homes  and 
fail  to  set  an  example  of  righteous  living, 
they  cannot  expect  their  children  to  ob- 
serve Church  standards  but  to  follow  the 
parents'  unrighteous  example.  Such  par- 
ents bring  condemnation  upon  themselves 
and  jeopardize  the  eternal  welfare  of 
their  children. — Ed. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine  for  unnumbered  years. 
I  always  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  and 
invariably  enjoy  it.  Thank  you  for  your 
fine  Magazine. 

— Melba  K.  Allen,  Goshen,  Utah 

Those  who  really  enjoy  the  Magazine 
do  not  mind  the  increase  in  price.  My 
sales  have  fallen  considerably,  but  over 
100  per  cent  is  not  so  bad.  We  are  hav- 
ing wintry  weather  in  midsummer  (Jan- 
uary). My  husband  and  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  3,000-mile  round  trip  to 
visit  our  son's  grave.  He  was  a  pilot  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  place  where  his  body 
rests  is  beautiful  beyond  description — on 
a  gentle  slope,  surrounded  for  miles  by 
fields  of  long,  green,  waving  corn,  and  in 
the  background  majestic  and  ageless  are 
the  towering,  rugged  peaks  of  mighty 
mountains.  .  .  .  The  gospel  is  our  only 
armor.     It  brings  security  and  peace. 

— Elsie  F.  Parton,  Penshurst,  Australia 

May  you  have  continued  success  with 
the  Magazine  which  is  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  out  here. 

— Marion  D.  Clegg,  Heber  City,  Utah 
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Now  is  the  time  to  enrich  your  library 

with . . . 

Sharing  the  Gospel  With  Others  $2.50 

Selections    from    President    George    Albert    Smith's    ad- 
dresses.     Distinctive    gems    of    good   will   and   wisdom. 

On  the  Way  to  Immortality  and  Eternal 
Life $a.50 

By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Timely,    thorough,    interesting,    informative    treatment    of 
the  reasons  for  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel. 

Vitality  of  Mormonism ...$2.50 

By  James  E.  Talmage 

104   short,   readable,    illuminating   essays   on   distinctive 
themes  of  the  restored  Gospel. 

Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  ....$2.25 

Readable,  factual,  fascinating  analysis  of  these  modern 
scriptures. 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

"Education  lives  as  long  as  we  read  good  books,^^ 

44  East  South  Temple  Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 

Mention   The  Relief  Society  Magazine   When  Buying  From  Advertisers 
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[Pioneer  lliother 

Ruth  H.  Chzdwick 

She  held  him  close  to  nestle  near  her  breast, 

And  tried  to  hush  each  fitful  baby  moan; 

Tenderly,  her  aching  arms  caressed 

The  thin,  frail  body,  hot  against  her  own. 

Into  the  blackened  strangeness  of  the  night, 

Beyond  the  covered  wagons'  friendly  sphere, 

She  gazed  as  lurking  shadows  grew  in  might 

To  feed  her  soul's  anxiety  and  fear. 

Her  sleepless  eyes  then  sought  the  stars  above. 

And  silent  words  made  up  her  anguished  prayer: 

"Oh,  Father,  spare  this  dear  one  that  I  love, 

And  make  me  strong  to  carry  my  full  share." 

She  held  him  close,  and  from  her  stalwart  soul 

Flowed  living  faith  that  blessed  and  made  him  whole. 


The  Cover:     "Pioneer  Women  at  the  Gate/'  Photograph  by  WiUard  Luce. 


Warren   Lee 


UTAH  STATE  CAPITOL 


For  Those  Who  Come  After 

Anna  Prince  Redd 

JULY  Twenty-fourth  . .  .  Pioneer  fog.  Every  day  it  grew  colder.  Trees 

Day  in  Utah  .  .  .  From  hamlet  cracked  in  their  bark  and  the  sound 

to     city,     throngs     line     the  was  like  ice  popping  on  the  Virgin 

thoroughfares.  It  is  a  holiday,  a  gala  River.    The    dampness    penetrated 

day!     One  hundred  and  two  years  every   cranny  of  house  and  body, 

have  passed  since  that  first  small  Cattle  died  on  the  range  and  corral 

band  of  men  and  three  women  en-  stock  could  stand  only  by  leaning 

tered  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  against     inadequate     shelters     and 

Lake.    One  hundred  and  two  years  fences.     The   people,    reduced     to 

of    almost    unbelievable    progress!  smutty  flour  for  their  coarse  bread, 

Thousands  stand  sweltering  in  the  with   little   milk  or   fruit,   became 

heat,  waiting  for  the  commemorat-  inert  like  the  half-frozen  animals, 

ing  parade,  heads  bared  to  the  flag  But  with  the  first  intimation  of 

and  acutely  conscious  of  the  free-  spring  the  natural  resilience  of  the 

doms  for  which  it  stands.  Pretense  pioneers  called  forth  new  courage, 

and  folly  are  lost,  for  the  moment,  as  surely  as  the  warming  of  the  sun 

in  reverence.  Eyes  are  ahght  with  called  forth  new  grass.  And,  because 

pride   and    the    spark    of    renewed  horses  were  too  poor  for  travel,  a 

ideals.  The  throat  tightens  as  the  pioneer  boy  began  a  thirty-five-mile 

parade,  a  colorful  and  symbolic  pag-  walk  to  the  town  where  his  sweet- 

eant,  moves  down  the  street,  his-  heart  lived.  The  dawn  was  still  raw 

torically  depicting  the  scenes  and  with  cold,  but  the  air  was  freighted 

achievements  of  the  past.  And  we  with  the  scent  of  coming  buds  and 

of  the  present  generation  can  but  thawing    ground.    It    was    a    good 

stand  and  watch— and  measure  the  wodd.  It  made  a  man  feel  strong 

adequacy  of  the  present.  and  free. 

Handcarts  ...  I  cannot  follow  Twelve  hours  later,  in  the  wel- 
them  down  the  street ....  I  cannot  coming,  mild  dusk,  he  swung  in 
see  them  for  my  tears.  ''Come,  long  strides  up  the  street  and  to 
Come,  Ye  Saints"  ....  That  song  the  house  of  the  girl  he  loved.  To- 
is  the  embodiment  of  faith  and  the  gether,  they  welcomed  spring, 
prayers  that  brought  our  people  Because  of  their  distance  from  the 
here.  The  cords  of  restraint  all  but  Endowment  House,  they  were  mar- 
snap,  for  to  me  it  is  my  own  par-  ried  the  next  day  by  the  gid's 
ents  singing  ....  It  is  their  story  I  reluctant  father  and,  in  a  borrowed 
relive  today  ....  wagon,  drawn  by  a  borrowed  team, 
*  *  *  *  they  began  the  journey  to  the  town 
VyiNTER  came  early  in  the  year  that  was  to  be  their  new  home.  The 
1857.  Almost  before  the  fall  boy  had  exactly  a  dollar  and  eighty- 
days  were  done  there  was  a  heavy  five  cents.  The  girl  had  two  dollars 
frost  and  the  world  seemed  en-  and  a  half,  a  chest  packed  to  its 
veloped  in  a  damp,  thick  blanket  of  bulging  lid  with  homespuns,  rugs,  a 
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meager  assortment  of  cooking  uten-  The  girl,   pressing  back   fatigue, 

sils  and  dishes,  and  a  few  small  pack-  hunger,  fear,  and  sorrow,  kept  her 

ets  of  sugar,  sage,  and  thyme.  And,  faith,  too.  And  she  kept  her  smile 

stowed  carefully  into  the  back    of  and  her  love  for  her  husband, 

the  wagon,  was  a  small  four-lid  cook-  "I  see  a  little  light,"  she  would 

stove,  her  dead  mother's  most  prized  tell  him,  "we'll  be  prosperous  some 

possession,    now   the   binding   link  day,  I  have  no  doubt;    but  never 

between  the  old  life  and  the  new  more  blessed  than  we  are  now.  We'll 

for  the  young  bride.  have     other     children— sons     and 

The  joint  heritage  of  both   the  daughters  who  will  be  faithful  and 

boy  and  the  girl  was  an  unshaken  happy.  All  that  we  do  now  is    for 

faith  in  the  goodness  of  life  and  them." 

their  part  in  it.  And  the  boy  agreed.  For,  by  then. 

Two    days    of    creaking,    jolting  they  had  a  home,  a  garden,  milk,  and 

travel  and  the  borrowed  team  pulled  honey.   And   none  of  it  was   bor- 

the  borrowed  wagon  into  the  yard  rowed.  Surely,  God  had  been  good 

of  the  borrowed  dugout  that  was  to  to  them. 

be  their  first  home.  The  sun  had  Then  came  another  spring  and 
gone  down  in  a  blaze  of  orange  light,  another  little  new  son.  A  strong 
Strange  sounds  filled  the  twilight,  boy,  equal  to  his  surroundings, 
sounds  that  saddened  the  girl  by  beautiful  as  their  faith, 
their  unfamiliarity  since  they  were  ^hen,  as  if  to  test  them,  they  were 
part  of  the  unknown  that  lay  ahead,  called  to  help  colonize  in  a  high. 
The  boy  turned  the  homemade  key  ^old  climate  that  was  foreign  to 
m  the  handmade  lock,  and  they  them  and  seemingly  barren  of  prom- 
went  into  the  wmdowless  little  dug-  -^^^  g^t  neither  faltered.  The  boy 
out.  And  suddenly,  because  they  jgft  the  girl  to  care  for  the  little  new 
were  together,  it  became  home.  ^^^  ^^ile  he  went  ahead  to  prepare 

a  home  in  the  new  place.  Tlie  sum- 

'pHERE  followed  days,  weeks,  and  nier  was  hot  and  long.  The  gid  and 

months  of  hardship  and  priva-  her  baby  were  stricken  with  measles, 

tion— drought,  snakes,  insects,  hun-  Denied  water  to  cool  the  fever  and 

ger,  fear.     Sometimes,  even  doubt,  with   little  care  by   the  frightened 

A  son  was  born,  too  frail  and  weak  neighbors,  who  knew  there  was  little 

to  survive  in  his  rigid  surroundings,  they  could  do  to  stop  the  ravages  of 

There  was  little  but  faith  left,  yet  it  any  disease,  the  baby  died  and  the 

was  enough  to  heal  their  sorrow  and  girl  was  left  alone.  But  she  kept  her 

send  them  in  search  of  a  new  and  faith  and  prayed  to  live,  prayed  for 

better  location.  strength    to    bear    her    loneliness. 

The  boy,  in  the  new  settlement,  prayed  that  the  runner  would  find 

was  assigned  his  section  of  land,  did  her  husband  soon  and  bring  him 

his  allotted  rods  of  fencing  in  the  home.   And   because   of  her   faith, 

company  plot,  worked  and  prayed,  when  the  boy  came,  he  found  her 

fought   Indians,   guarded   the   fort;  smiling  .... 

dreamed  and  waited  for  the  good  *  #  *  * 

future  he  knew  would  be  theirs.  "Utah,  We  love  thee.     Land  of 
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the  mountains  high,  land  of  the  sun- 
ny sky" Yes,  Utah,  we  love  theel 

The  pioneer  floats  were  gone, 
now,  lost  in  the  parade  ....  High 
school  bands  came  gaily  into  view 
—smartly  costumed  boys  and  girls, 
playing  with  all  the  glad  young 
strength  of  their  hearts,  their  steps 
high  with  hope  ....  Floats  depict- 
ing the  state's  prosperity  ....  Min- 
ing, manufacturing,  building  .... 
Agriculture,  giant  peaches,  golden 
as  the  sunset  shimmering  on  Great 
Salt  Lake;  celery  as  crisp  and  fresh 
as  a  mountain  breeze;  rainbows  of 
flowers;  floats  of  children,  singing 

....  The  new  generations.  And 
because  of  them,  blessed  be  the  old, 
the  pioneer  generation.  A  good 
heritage  for  us  who  pioneer  in  a  new, 
and  equally  testing  age.  What  is 
our  stature? 


*  *  *  * 


ACROSS  the  valley,  miles  from 
the  scene  of  the  parade,  is  a 
little  house,  set  well  back  in  a  half- 
acre  lot,  surrounded  by  a  hopeful 
lawn  and  struggling  young  shrubs; 
wild  columbine  against  the  founda- 
tion; a  steppingstone  path  and  a 
waggly  tailed  little  dog  to  welcome 
us.  Today's  young  parents  live  here, 
and  the  place  is  their  own. 

"I  want  to  see  what  I  can  do  on 
my  own,"  the  boy  said.  "Do  you 
think  you  can  take  it?" 

'If  I  can't,  what  has  my  educa- 
tion been  worth?"  she  countered. 

She  is  young  and  fair-skinned,  en- 
thusiastic as  a  spring  day— and  as 
hospitable.  He  is  not  home,  but  as 
she  takes  us  through  the  compact 
little  house,  we  see  him  through  her 
eyes— young,  ambitious,  eager  to  put 
his  heritage  to  the  test.  And  such 


dreams  they  have,  and  faith,  and 
ideals;  these  modern  edition  pio- 
neers, as  courageous  as  were  my  1857 
boy  and  girl!  By  the  work  of  their 
hands  and  their  minds,  they  have 
managed  to  preserve  the  culture 
and  dignity,  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight of  their  ancestors. 

Four  years  of  navy  service  and 
college  for  him,  four  years  of  making 
things  do  and  getting  things  done, 
for  her.  Three  rooms  built  of  pum- 
ice blocks,  plastered  by  hand  just 
to  see  if  he  could,  painted  by  her 
just  to  see  if  she  could.  Her  eyes 
shine  as  she  shows  us  where  the  lin- 
tels are  placed,  for  doors  to  new 
rooms  are  already  planned  and, 
when  the  little  house  begins  to  get 
growing  pains,  out  will  come  a  few 
blocks  and  there  the  door  will  be. 

With  $2,000  saved  from  his  serv- 
ice days,  the  house  was  built.  From 
the  attic  and  basement  of  their  par- 
ents' homes,  came  the  furnishings. 
Carefully  refinished  or  slip-covered, 
these  pieces  look  modern  and  invit- 
ing. And  there  is  a  real  little  cradle, 
of  pioneer  vintage  from  her  own 
and  her  mother's  baby  days. 

Doors,  windows,  marble  mantle 
and  hearth,  pressed  stone  for  the 
kitchen  work  table  tops,  are  anni- 
versary, birthday,  and  Christmas 
gifts  from  their  two  families  and 
their  many  friends. 

'If  I  begin  to  wish  there  were 
more  such  anniversaries,"  she  con- 
fided, laughing  a  little,'!  remind  my- 
self of  all  the  things  the  real  pio- 
neers didn't  have  and  never  even 
dreamed  of  having:  radiant  heat, 
electric  lights,  automatic  stoves  and 
washing  machines,  refrigeration,  doc- 
tors to  apply  the  sciences  that  have 
brought  children's  diseases  down  to 
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a    minimum,    and— well,    just    too  year's  supply  of  shining  tins  of  stored 

many  things  to  enumerate/'  food,  there  is  assurance  that  dreams 

"Then   you   have   not   found   it  can  be  made  to  come  true.  Into  this 

hard,  this  modern  way  of  pioneer-  setting  the  two  golden-haired  little 

ing?"  we  asked.  girls  fit  like  sunshine,  assured  of  as 

''Well,  it's  not  easy,"  she  respond-  sensible  and  happy  futures  as  any- 

ed  with  spirit,  ''but  it's  gratifying,  one  may  have  in  so  variable  an  age 

And,  oh,  the  neighbors  and  friends  as  this  .... 

are  wonderful.  Somehow,  they  all  *  #  «  « 

contrive  to  help.  A  shrub  here,  a  The  parade  is  gone  from  our  sight, 

plant  there,  a  can  of  paint,  seeds  for  and  too  soon  from  our  minds,  but 

our  garden,  exchange  labor  that  gives  not,  we  pray,  the  things  for  which 

us  flour  and  milk  for  things  we  have  it  stands.  The  past  is  good,  not  for 

or  can  do.  Well,  it's  just  the  pioneer  itself  alone,  but  for  the  principles 

spirit  bursting  out  all  over  again."  of  truth,  culture,  and  integrity  it 

From   marble  hearth   to  picture  has    engendered.    May    those    who 

windows;  from  lovely  Wedgewood  come  after  never  forget,  nor  fail  to 

pieces  in  the  china  cupboard  to  a  evaluate  their  heritage. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Pioneer  Mother 

Lucy  Fryer  Vance 

\  backward  glance  at  burning  fires  in  Nauvoo,  a  stifled  sob,  a  breaking  heart,  and  the 
•^*-  pioneer  mother  of  1847  faced  the  great  unknown.  Shall  we  say  she  faced  it  un- 
afraid? No!  She  was  only  mortal,  too,  the  same  as  you  and  I.  Within  her  breast 
were  pangs  of  fear  for  all  she  might  be  facing  out  beyond  the  dark  horizon;  the  blast  of 
winter's  cold;  the  shimmering  waves  of  heat  rising  from  the  arid  desert  lands;  the  bands 
of  roving  savages  which  might  descend  with  heathenish  yells  and  leave  only  smoldering 
embers  to  tell  the  story  of  what  might  have  been;  a  dwindling  food  supply  and  empty 
water  kegs;  pathetic,  pleading  cries  from  fevered  lips;  thoughts  of  persecution  that  might 
follow  even  to  the  boundaries  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

Yes,  surely  thoughts  like  these  came  whirling  through  her  tired  mind  with  that 
last  glance  at  home  and  all  she  held  most  dear.  But  this  I  know — these  pangs  of  fear 
were  not  for  self,  but  for  those  precious  bits  of  life  entrusted  to  her  care  who  under- 
stood not  this  Gethsemane;  who  knew  not  why  the  rumble  of  the  wagon  wheels  and 
plodding  hoofs  of  oxen  were  to  be  their  lullaby. 

Did  this  pioneer  mother  think  to  falter?  No,  not  once!  She  knew  that  at  the 
head  of  that  winding  caravan,  a  prophet  led  the  way,  and  through  her  tears  she  smiled 
and  pressed  the  toilworn  hand  of  him  she  loved  the  best.  They  had  a  part  to  play  in 
God's  great  plan  and  they  would  play  it  well.  Together,  they  would  face  the  great 
unknown,  for  love  and  faith  had  always  found  a  way.  Together,  they  would  play  each 
scene  with  all  the  art  at  their  command  and,  come  what  may,  when  the  final  curtain 
softly  closed,  she  knew  that  they  would  be  triumphant,  for  God  was  at  the  heliii! 


Nellie  Ward  Neal  Appointed  to 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board 

Roxey  Rohson  Heslop 
President,  Primary  Association,  Farr  West  Stake 


A  descendant  of  stalwart  pio- 
neers and  one  who  has  striv- 
en all  her  life  to  uphold  their 
traditions  and  standards,  Nellie 
Ward  Neal  comes  well  qualified  for 
her  appointment,  on  May  4,  1949, 
to  the  general  board  of  Relief  So- 
ciety. 

Her  new  assignment  is  a  fitting 
climax  to  her  activity  in  the  aux- 
iliary organizations  of  the  Church. 
She  has  served  efficiently  as  secre- 
tary, class  leader,  and  counselor  in 
the  Young  Women's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  as  a  Sunday 
School  teacher,  a  Religion  Class 
stake  board  member,  and  a  coun- 
selor in  Primary,  but  her  greatest 
achievement  and  joy  have  come  in 
Relief  Society  service.  As  a  theology 
class  leader,  her  lessons  were  well 
prepared  and  interestingly  presented. 
The  families  in  her  district  always 
welcomed  her  as  a  visiting  teacher. 
In  February  1939,  she  was  called  to 
be  president  of  Plain  City  Ward 
Relief  Society,  being  released  in 
September  of  that  year  to  become 
president  of  North  Weber  Stake 
Relief  Society.  January  18,  1942,  at 
the  division  of  the  stake,  she  was 
chosen  to  preside  in  the  new  Farr 
West  Stake  and  has  continued  in 
that  calling  until  the  present  time. 
In  this  position,  she  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  for  the 
Latter-day  Saint  girls'  program, 
which  included  for  some  time  the 
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preparation  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  meetings  held  in  connec- 
tion with  stake  quarterly  confer- 
ences. She  was  Relief  Society  rep- 
resentative on  the  first  Ogden  Des- 
eret  Industries  Committee,  and  vice 
chairman  and  later  chairman  of  the 
Relief  Society  presidents  depart- 
ment of  the  Northern  Utah  Region 
in  welfare  work.  She  performed 
faithfully  and  competently  all  the 
duties  devolving  upon  her. 

A  patriarchal  blessing,  given  by 
her  grandfather,  James  Ward,  which 
promised  that  the  spirit  that  led  her 
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forefathers  from  the  land  of  their  Her  bits  of  verse  have  been  sent 

nativity  would  be  her  constant  com-  to    many    friends    for    Christmas, 

panion   in   her  labors,   has   had  a  birthdays,   in  times   of   discourage- 

powerful  influence  in  her  life.  ment  and  sorrow,   or  as   a  kindly 

She  was  born  in  North  Ogden,  thought  of  remembrance  for  some 

Weber  County,  Utah,  a  daughter  service  rendered.  They  have  also  ad- 

of  Lorenzo    and    Mary  E.  Barker  ded  beauty  and  inspiration  to  many 

Ward.  She  and  Roosevelt  Neal  were  programs. 

married  June  6,  1928,  in  the  Salt  Thoughtfulness,     friendliness,     a 

Lake  Temple,  and  established  their  keen  sense  of  humor,  sincerity,  hu- 

home  in  Plain  City.  He  and  their  niility,   devotion   to   duty,  love   of 

nineteen-year-old      twin      children,  Qod  and  all  his  creations,  and  a 

Donald   and   Dorothy,   have  given  fervent  testimony  of  the  gospel  are 

wholehearted    assistance    to    Sister  virtues  which   qualify  her  for  the 

Neal  in  all  her  Church  work.  position  of  responsibility  to  which 

She  has  always  been  interested  iii  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
educational  pursuits.  She  graduated  tt  .  r  /•  •  j  •  ur> 
from  Weber  Academy  and  Weber  ^'''^'.  ^^  ^^^f,^^^  are  saying,  Con- 
Normal  College  and  has  taken  exten-  g^atulations,  Nellie.  We  love  you. 
sion  courses  from  Utah  State  Agri-  Thanks  for  your  help  along  the  way. 
cultural  College,  the  University  of  You  have  inspired  us  with  your  faith 
Utah,  and  Brigham  Young  Uni-  and  diligence.  May  our  Heavenly 
versity.  She  taught  school  in  Og-  Father  grant  you  his  choicest  bless- 
den  and  Weber  County.  ings  in  your  new  appointment.'' 


JLittle  Sure  QJeet 

Ins  W.  Schow 

Through  the  long'  days,  over  hillock  and  flat, 
Little  feet  measured  the  length  of  the  Platte; 

"Stepped  off"  the  rising  slopes,  through  the  coarse  grass; 
Bruised  by  the  jutting  rocks,  gained  the  South  Pass; 

Over  the  steepest  ways,  pressed  right  along; 

Youth  put  wings  to  their  tread;  trust  kept  them  strong. 

Now,  tough  steel  tools,  guided  by  a  trained  hand, 
Measure  the  breadth  of  our  civilized  land; 

But  the  survey  which  was  real  and  complete 
Was  made,  step  by  step,  with  little  sure  feet. 

kmvryo  lilooa  of  IlLusic 

C.  Cameron  Johns  Ruth  Haiwood 

Thoughts  are  worlds  Were  I  to  sing  to  you  today 
About  to  start,  The  music  of  my  mood, 

But  words  stay  chiseled  The  essence  of  my  song  would  be 
On  the  heart.  A  psalm  of  gratitude. 


The  Land  of  the  High  Uintahs 

OJive  W.Burt 

THE  Uintah  Basin  in  Utah,  Hayden,  Marsh,  and  Leidy  peaks 
with  its  surrounding  country,  and  Mount  Lovenia,  all  rising  more 
is  a  magnificent,  unspoiled  than  i2,ocxd  feet.  Below  their  snowy 
area,  parts  of  which  remain  almost  summits  are  hundreds  of  jewel-like, 
as  they  were  when  the  Mormon  pio-  glacial  lakes,  fed  by  sparkling  moun- 
neers  came  into  the  Great  Basin.  Or  tain  streams,  and  teeming  with  trout 
you  can  go  back  further,  carried  by  and  mackerel:  Mirror,  Grandaddy, 
the  remnants  of  old  forts,  inscrip-  Moon,  Island,  Pyramid,  Green,  to 
tions  scrawled  upon  sheer  canyon  name  only  a  few  of  the  best  known, 
walls,  names  of  mountains  and  riv-  While  an  automobile  road  has 
ers,  to  the  wild,  free  days  of  the  been  built  into  this  alpine  region 
Mountain  Men,  or  on  back  to  as  far  as  Mirror  Lake,  the  area  is 
the  days  of  ancient  Indian  tribes  really  unspoiled  and  will  remain  so, 
whose  mark  is  faint  but  unmistak-  as  it  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Fed- 
able— or  even  go  back  to  the  day  of  eral  Government  as  a  permanent 
the  dinosaur.  ''primitive  area."     In  the  most  fre- 

Truly,  the   flavor  of    age  is  no-  quented  spots,  such  as  Mirror  Lake, 

where  else  so  pervasive  and  compell-  the  gateway  to  the  Grandaddy  reg- 

ing  as  it  is  in  the  northeastern  part  ion.  Moon  Lake,  and  Defas  Park,  ac- 

of  the  State.  commodations  for  the  less  hardy  are 

The  Uintah  Basin  is  bounded  on  available— cabins,     stores,     lodging, 

the  north  by  the  Uintah  Mountains,  guides,  horses,  and  boats.  But  to  get 

one  of  the  few  important  east-west  the  real  "feel"  of  the  place,  one  has 

mountain  ranges  in  the  country.  It  to  pack  in,  sleep  under  the  stars,  eat 

is  a  beautiful  range,  with  the  high-  campfire  meals,  in  short,  take  the 

est  peaks  in  the  State  rising  ma-  region  for  what  it  is— a  throwback 

jestically  into  the  unsullied  sky.  They  to  days  when  what  is  recreation  to- 

look  peaceful,  as  if  nothing  could  day  was  hard  living, 
disturb  them,  but  they  have  known 

disaster.  They  have  felt  the  great  AS  is  to  be  expected,  the  rivers, 
heaving  upthrust  that  tilted  them  born  of  the  melting  snows  in 
high  above  their  old  resting  place;  these  peaks,  are  not  insignificant 
they  have  felt  the  clawing  fingers  of  streams:  the  Bear,  Provo,  and  Web- 
glaciers,  scraping  ugly  gashes  across  er,  and  the  Duchesne  that  feeds  the 
their  face  and  breast.  But  they  have  mighty  Green,  itself  a  tributary  of 
waited  quietly,  until  the  scars  were  the  Colorado.  These  rivers,  making 
healed  with  pine  and  spruce,  with  their  inevitable  way  to  the  sea,  have 
flower-enameled  grass,  and  shrubs  carved  channels  as  varied  as  the 
sweet  with  wild  fruit.  waters  themselves,  from  the  bustling. 

Above  the  125-mile-long  chain  of  trout-filled  Provo  and  Weber  to  the 

lesser  slopes,  rises  King's  Peak,  high-  terrific  Green,  with  its  Red  Canyon 

est  point  in  the  State;  with  Wilson,  gorge  and   Hideout  Canyon  more 
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Olive  W.   Burt 


MIRROR  LAKE  IN  THE  HIGH  UINTAHS 


than  1500  feet  deep,  channeled 
through  the  rock,  and  Ladore  Can- 
yon, in  ages  past  the  lush  feeding 
ground  of  giant  reptiles. 

The  heavily  timbered  slopes  teem 
with  game,  and  the  marshes  are  alive 
with  beaver,  muskrat,  and  mink.   It 


was  the  abundance  of  game  that 
made  the  region  a  bountiful  hunting 
ground  for  the  Utes  who  claimed 
the  area,  and  for  the  Shoshones  who 
strayed  that  way,  as  well  as  for  Prid- 
dy  Meeks  and  his  son-in-law  during 
the  famine  times  in  the  tiny,  new 
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Mormon  settlements  further  west. 
But  it  was  the  endless  reserve  of 
rich,  furbearing  animals  that  brought 
the  first  white  men  to  live  in  the 
region. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  Colorado- 
Utah  border,  on  highway  40,  is  a 
marker  honoring  the  ''first  white 
men  in  Utah/'  Fathers  Escalante 
and  Dominguez.  Father  Escalante 
has  left  a  rather  detailed  record  of 
his  visit  to  this  area,  but  it  was  an 
exploratory  trip,  resulting  only  in 
calling  attention  to  the  region. 

The  first  white  people  actually  to 
live  in  the  area  were  the  trappers 
and  traders— that  romantic,  free- 
footed  band  of  Mountain  Men  and 
those  who  followed  in  their  wake 
to  outfit  and  supply  them.  These 
men,  who  made  a  business  of  ro- 
mance, left  their  imprint  on  this 
rich  region,  and  the  first  year-long 
dwelling  for  white  men  within  the 
territory  that  is  now  Utah  was  built 
by  a  trader. 

PEARLY  in  the  1800's,  any  gentle- 
man with  sartorial  aspirations 
had  to  have  a  beaver  hat  or  two. 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  exer- 
cising a  protected  monopoly  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  North,  was  waxing 
greedy  with  wealth,  when  the 
Americans  along  the  Mississippi, 
particularly  in  commercial  St.  Louis, 
began  to  cast  envious  eyes  upon  the 
fur  business. 

General  William  H.  Ashley  and 
his  associates  turned  their  backs  on 
the  Missouri  River  to  follow  the 
Platte  westward,  crossed  the  Rock- 
ies, and  came  into  the  virgin  land 
to  the  West.  Many  of  these  men 
are  remembered  in  Utah  place 
names,  but  here  can  be  mentioned 


only  those  that  came  into  the  Uin- 
tah region.  Ashley  ''invented"  a 
new  system  of  collecting  the  peltries 
from  his  trappers  and  distributing 
supplies— a  system  called  the  ren- 
dezvous. 

At  a  designated  time  each  sum- 
mer, all  company  and  independent 
trappers  and  Indians  with  peltries 
to  trade,  would  meet  at  a  planned 
spot.  To  that  place  would  come 
the  heavily  laden  pack  train  of  the 
company.  There  would  be  a  week 
of  high  living,  during  which  the  pel- 
tries would  be  sold,  and  new  sup- 
plies purchased.  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  trappers  would  return  to 
their  streams  and  lakes,  with  noth- 
ing but  their  kit  for  the  coming 
season,  and  the  pack  train  would 
return  to  St.  Louis,  even  more  heav- 
ily laden  (but  with  peltries)  and 
with  all  the  money  it  carried  out  to 
pay  for  the  furs,  returning  with 
them  as  payment  for  goods. 

The  first  of  all  rendezvous  was 
held  on  Henry's  Fork  of  the  Green 
River,  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  Utah-Wyoming  boundary  line, 
in  the  year  1825.  In  following  years 
the  rendezvous  was  set  in  other  lush 
fur  regions,  but  the  trappers  from 
the  high  Uintahs  always  made  their 
way  to  the  meeting  place,  loaded 
with  rich  peltries. 

In  1831  Antoine  Robidoux  came 
into  the  Basin  to  establish  Fort  Uin- 
tah on  the  Duchesne  river.  With 
him,  it  is  supposed,  was  one  Denis 
Julien,  who  carved  his  name  and 
the  date  in  five  different  places  on 
the  walls  of  the  canyons,  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  the  champion  inscrip- 
tion writer  of  this  period.  This  post 
was  destroyed  by  Indians  in  1844. 

In  1837,  Robidoux  evidently  built 
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Courtesy,  Utah  State  Historical  Society 

RENDEZVOUS  OF  FUR  TRADERS  AND  TRAPPERS 


another  post,  near  the  place  where 
the  White  and  the  Duchesne  Rivers 
enter  the  Green  from  opposite  sides. 
Charles  Kelly,  Utah  historian,  has 
found  remnants  of  such  a  fort  and 
inscriptions  of  1837  of  both  Robi- 
doux's  and  Julien's  names. 

After  the  destruction  of  Fort  Uin- 
tah, the  area  was  left  pretty  much 
to  the  Utes  and  the  trappers  who 
were  too  "sot"  in  their  way  of  life  to 
change,  though  Captain  John  C. 
Fremont  and  his  men  made  a  couple 
of  trips  through  the  area,  with  vary- 
ing reports  as  to  what  they  found 
here.  Once  or  twice  companies  of 
"Forty-Niners"  or  other  transconti- 
nental journeyers  would  venture 
down  from  the  Oregon  Trail  and 
cross  the  Uintah  Basin,  but  these 
excursions  were  generally  not  very 
happy  ones  and  did  little  for  the 
country. 

In  1851,  soon  after  Utah  was  made 
a  territory,  with  a  good  deal  larger 


area  than  it  covers  today,  the  Uintah 
Basin  was  incorporated  in  Green 
River  County  (now  in  Wyoming). 
It  remained  so  until  1862,  when 
county  boundaries  were  changed, 
and  changed  again  and  again,  all 
into  the  present  boundaries  of  Wa- 
satch, Duchesne,  and  Uintah,  with 
Daggett  not  established  until  1917. 
Brigham  Young,  as  Governor  of 
the  new  Territory,  was  also  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs,  and  he 
created  the  Uintah  Agency.  It  had  a 
rather  sketchy  existence,  and  on 
August  25,  1861,  Daniel  H.  Wells 
announced  a  list  of  names  of  men 
who  had  been  called  to  go  into  the 
Uintah  Basin  and  establish  a  settle- 
ment there.  Brigham  Young,  ex- 
plaining his  action,  said,  "Now  I 
want  a  settlement  there  and  I  wish 
to  pick  the  company.  The  Gentiles 
will  take  possession  of  that  valley  if 
we  do  not,  and  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  have  it." 
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npHE  advance  group  set  out  early 
in  September,  but  soon  returned, 
reporting  that  the  land  was  good 
for  nothing  ''but  as  a  hunting  ground 
for  Indians  and  to  hold  the  world 
together."  The  plan  for  a  Mormon 
settlement  there  was  held  in  abey- 
ance for  a  time,  but  just  then  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  set  apart  all  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Basin  as  an  Indian  res- 
ervation, closed  to  white  occupancy. 
President  Young  was  quite  upset  to 
find  his  prediction  of  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  fulfilled  in  this  manner. 

The  Indians  in  the  Basin  were 
generally  friendly  to  the  whites,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Mormons,  but  fur- 
ther east,  in  Colorado,  there  were  a 
number  of  uprisings  and  massacres, 
and  so,  in  1887,  three  companies  of 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  leave  Fort 


Fred  Steele  in  Wyoming  and  pro- 
ceed down  to  the  Uintah  Basin, 
there  to  establish  a  fort  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  Indians  in  hand. 
The  soldiers  came  into  the  Basin 
from  the  north,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  hardship  due  to  their  isola- 
tion from  supplies,  they  finally  built 
Fort  Duchesne.  Most  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  original  fort  have  disap- 
peared, but  the  community  is  still 
there,  and  is  at  present  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Indian  Agency. 

Meantime,  a  few  Mormon  fami- 
lies were  seeking  homesteads  on  the 
less  choice  ground  available  to  them. 
In  1876,  the  Robert  H.  Snyder  fam- 
ily moved  into  Ashley  Valley  and 
for  ten  months  Mrs.  Snyder  was  the 
only  white  woman  in  the  valley.  In 
1877,  John  Fairchild  took  his  fam- 


From  a  painting  by  Ramsey 

PAINTER'S  CONCEPTION  OF  PREHISTORIC  ANIMALS 
OF  THE  UINTAH  BASIN 
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ily  in.  Children  began  to  be  born 
there,  and  to  die— and  the  Ashley 
Valley  was  a  part— though  an  iso- 
lated one— of  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  Territory. 

In  the  winter  of  1877-78  the  first 
school  was  opened,  and  in  1879  new 
settlers  poured  in.  The  following 
winter  was  one  of  those  cruel  tests 
that  seem  to  have  followed  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  settlers  into  every  new 
community,  as  if  trying  out  their 
mettle  before  giving  them  peace  to 
go  ahead.  This  winter  the  only  con- 
tact the  little  settlement  had  with 
the  outside  world  was  through  mail 
carried  on  snowshoes  by  Peter  Dill- 
man. 

Peter  Dillman  is  a  name  that  ap- 
pears everywhere  in  the  history  of 
the  Basin— postmaster,  school  teach- 
er, interpreter,  guide,  friend,  neigh- 
bor. Keeping  Dillman  company  in 
his  activities  were  the  Hatches, 
George  Albert  Glines,  the  Snyders, 
and  others  whose  names  still  ring 
through  the  Basin. 

In  1878,  Alma  James  Johnston 
built  a  cabin  for  his  wife— not  in  the 
valley  as  everyone  else  had  done, 
but  up  on  the  ''bench"  northwest 
of  the  settlement  of  Ashley.  This 
was  the  first  house  on  the  present 
site  of  Vernal.  In  the  seventy  years 
since  then,  this  community,  the 
county  seat  of  Uintah  County,  has 
grown  slowly  but  steadily,  with  farm- 
ing and  livestock— and  lately  the  oil 
fields  to  the  south— to  aid  its  pros- 
perity. 

Westward  in  the  Basin  other  set- 
tlements—Roosevelt, Duchesne,  and 
Myton,  grew  up  along  the  highway 
that  crossed  the  Basin  from  east  to 
west.  There  is  no  railroad  into  the 
area,  even  yet. 


nnODAY,  the  Uintah  Basin  claims 
the  proud  title  of  "Bread  Bas- 
ket of  the  State."  It  also  boasts  the 
only  important  veins  of  gilsonite  in 
the  United  States. 

No  longer  inarticulate  and  isolat- 
ed, it  makes  its  bid  for  a  place  in 
the  sun  through  co-operation  and 
willing  effort.  The  white  citizens 
and  their  Indian  brothers  have 
joined  hands  in  a  sort  of  mutual  ad- 
miration society,  which  has  its  cli- 
max each  year  in  the  Uintah  Basin 
Industrial  Convention.  At  this 
three-day  gathering,  both  races  dis- 
play their  crops  and  stock,  their 
handiwork  and  crafts,  their  skill  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  their  tradi- 
tions and  culture. 

All  this  has  been  written,  and  yet 
not  a  word  has  been  said  about  the 
national  monument  up  in  the  very 
northeast  corner  of  the  Basin— an 
area  so  unique  that  it  draws  the 
scholarly  and  the  curious  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
Dinosaur  Monument  —  the  grave- 
yard of  the  giant  reptiles,  where  are 
found  hundreds  of  skeletons  of  the 
prehistoric  monsters  that  once 
roamed  this  high  land. 

It  is  only  a  seven-mile  trip  from 
Jensen,  on  U.  S.  highway  40,  to  this 
awe-inspiring  quarry,  where,  in  in- 
disputable stone,  the  past  becomes 
believable  and  real. 

A  trip  into  this  magnificent  area 
of  lofty  peaks  and  golden  desert;  of 
quiet  farms  and  mountains  split  into 
chasms;  of  thrifty  white  men  and 
ambitious  Indians— a  land  of  con- 
tradictions and  contrasts— will  re- 
ward you  with  the  ''feel"  of  the  past 
and  the  pulse  of  the  present. 


The  Jumpher  Family 


Deone  R.  Sutherland 
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IT  all  started  to  happen  when  my 
sister  Randy,  whom  my  brother 
Richard  calls  ''Rancid/'  heard 
about  Papa's  new  job  first,  and  the 
intended  move.  We  were  out  in  the 
back  yard  throwing  the  trash  that 
wouldn't  go  into  our  cans  over  into 
the  cans  in  Anderson's  back  yard, 
since  they  weren't  home.  It's  be- 
cause we  have  so  many  children  that 
we  are  always  overflowing,  Mama 
says. 

''Gee,  Rancid,"  said  Richard, 
handling  a  big  clinker  like  a  handy 
club,  should  he  need  one,  "gee.  Ran- 
cid," repeated  Richard,  waving  his 
clinker,  "what  did  Mama  say?" 

"She  said,  'Under  no  condition, 
under  no  condition,  could  we  aJI 
move!' "  Randy  lifted  her  hand. 
"Mama  said,  'It's  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  too.  And  the  children, 
Hugh.  What  about  the  children?' " 

"Just  tell  it  your  way,  not  like 
Mama,"  instructed  Martha  Jane. 

"Doesn't  she  put  on?"  asked  Rich- 
ard.   "Rancid  Barnharp!" 

"Bernhardt,"  I  corrected. 

"Anyway,  she  smells,"  said  Rich- 
ard. 

Randy  went  into  the  house.  We 
went  on  dumping  stuff  and  think- 
ing about  what  was  going  to  happen 
to  all  of  us. 

"I  don't  want  to  move,"  said  Mar- 
tha Jane,  and  her  glasses  slid  off  the 
end  of  her  nose.  I  picked  them  up, 
wiped  off  the  snow,  and  straight- 
ened them.  Richard  handed  me  a 
piece  of  string,  and  we  tied  them 


around  her  ears.  We  didn't  say  any- 
thing. When  it  got  too  cold  to 
stand  still  any  longer,  we  walked 
around  the  house,  making  a  trail  in 
the  snow,  stood  under  the  cherry 
tree  in  the  back  yard,  kicked  at  the 
stunted  pine,  and  then  picked  up 
Martin  and  went  in. 

Mama  called  Grandma  on  the 
phone  and  told  her,  but  we  weren't 
supposed  to  know  yet.  Then  Grand- 
ma came  to  see  Mama. 

"You  can't  possibly  give  up  your 
lovely  home,"  declared  Grandma. 
"What  are  you  thinking  of  to  make 
a  move  with  all  these  children? 
Besides,  what  would  I  do  without 
my  only  baby  in  the  same  city?" 
Grandma  blew  her  nose  on  one  of 
the  long  white  lace  handkerchiefs 
she  always  carries.  "You  were  never 
very  strong,  Kate.  Now,  you  take  a 
stand.  Hugh's  always  had  his  way. 
Be  firm.  Stay  here  without  him,  if 
necessary.  Oh,  he's  important 
enough  to  make  other  arrangements 
if  he  wants  to.  Oh,  my  poor,  beau- 
tiful child,"  and  she  blew  her  nose 
again. 

Randy  told  us  all  about  what 
Grandma  said  and,  when  Grandma 
went,  she  patted  Mama  on  the 
shoulder,  chucked  Martin  under  the 
chin,  but  she  never  ever  took  him 
to  hold,  and  drove  away  in  her  own 
car. 

"Mama's  Mama  is  very  different 
from  Mama,  most  of  the  time,"  said 
Richard. 

We  didn't  hear  any  more  about 
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Papa's  transfer  until  the  next 
night.  "You  had  better  mention  it 
to  them,  Kate/'  said  Papa,  following 
Mama  into  the  kitchen. 

"I  can't;  you'll  have  to  be  the  one 
to  tell  them,"  said  Mama.  "You're 
the  one  that's  breaking  up  our 
home.  You're  the  one  that's  going 
away." 

"It's  not  as  bad  as  that,"  said 
Papa.  "I  want  you  all  to  come  with 
me.  I  need  the  experience  in  my 
work.  We'll  be  back  in— oh,  no 
more  than  a  year  or  two." 

"All  of  us  move?  Leave  our  home 
after  I've  worked  so  hard  on  it. 
Leave  my  mother— my  parents?  I've 
lived  in  this  town  all  my  life," 
wailed  Mama. 

"But  you're  married  to  me,"  said 
Papa.  "We  make  the  home  to- 
gether—" Mama  and  Papa  looked 
at  each  other.  They  had  come  back 
into  the  dining  room.  They  both 
looked  tired  and  sad.  Mama  had  red 
spots  high  on  her  thin-boned  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes  looked  stubborn. 

"Well,"  Papa  sighed,  "you'd  bet- 
ter  tell  them  then." 

We  tried  to  pretend  it  was  some- 
thing we  hadn't  heard  about  before. 

"Does  Papa  want  to  sell  the 
house?"  asked  Randy. 

"Ask  him,"  said  Mama. 

"No,  we  could  rent  it  for  a  year 
or  so,  and  then  without  a  doubt 
we'd  be  back.  Just  as  soon  as  I've 
had   the  practical   experience." 

"We're  not  going,"  Mama  de- 
cided. "The  children  and  I  are 
staying  here.  Can  you  imagine  a 
family  our  size  moving?  Mother 
was  stunned  when  I  suggested  it. 
You  can  go  alone,  since  you  insist. 
We'll  wait  for  you  here." 
Papa  looked  so  lonely  we  children 


would  have  said  we  would  go,  but 
then  that  wouldn't  have  been  loyal 
to  Mama,  who  looked  very  lonely 
also.  We  didn't  say  anything.  We 
tried  not  to  think  that  Papa 
wouldn't  even  be  here  for  his  birth- 
day. We  always  had  a  birthday  party 
for  each  of  us,  and  Papa's  was  the 
most  fun. 

Mama  packed  Papa's  things. 
Randy  said  she  wouldn't  let  her  help 
even.  She  packed  them  in  the  day- 
time while  Papa  was  at  work.  "She 
should  cry  over  them,"  confided 
Randy.  "She  should  touch  them 
to  her  lips,  and  try  to  hold  back  the 
sobs  and  then  not  be  able  to.  They 
do  that  in  all  the  books." 

"What  does  Mama  do?"  I  asked. 

"She  just  packs  with  her  lips  set 
the  way  she  looks  when  she  washes 
the  outside  of  the  windows  and  we 
wash  the  inside,  and  our  side  isn't 
clean  enough.  I  expect  she  and  Papa 
are  too  old  to  be  romantic." 

pAPA  left  in  the  afternoon.  We 
all  went  down  to  the  station  to 
see  him  off. 

"I  should  have  said  goodbye  to 
the  children  at  home,"  said  Papa 
holding  Martin  away  from  him. 

We  stood  looking  at  him  and 
Mama.  "Well,  Kate,"  he  said.  The 
train  made  a  noise  and  the  porters 
hurried  the  people. 

"Well,  Kate,"  repeated  Papa. 

"Don't  go,"  begged  Martha  Jane. 

"Wipe  your  nose,"  Papa  said  to 
Martha  Jane  absent-mindedly.  He 
looked  worried  and  lonely.  "Good- 
bye, Kate." 

"You're  stubborn,"  said  Mama, 
biting  her  lip. 

"Oh,  Kate,"  said  Papa,  and  the 
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train  started  up  and  Papa  jumped 
on  the  step. 

'We'll  mail  you  your  birthday 
presents,"  called  Martha  Jane,  who 
is  very  practical. 

That  only  made  Papa  look  more 
lonely,  hanging  on  the  step,  and 
then  the  train  was  gone,  and  Mama 
was  crying  into  Martin's  bib  we'd 
forgotten  to  take  off  him,  while 
Martin  picked  up  the  hairpins  very 
carefully  out  of  Mama's  hair. 

When  we  got  home  the  house 
seemed  very  empty.  Martha  Jane 
dropped  her  glasses  out  of  one  of 
our  second  story  windows,  and 
Randy  came  down  with  the  hives. 
We  still  had  two  weeks  before  Papa^s 
birthday,  but  now  we  didn't  want 
to  buy  anything,  we  didn't  want 
to  have  to  mail  our  presents  to  him. 

'*Of  course  we'll  mail  him  his 
presents  and  have  a  special  dinner," 
said  Mother.  "We'll  celebrate  your 
father's  birthday  even  if  he  is  away 
on  business."  Richard  went  with 
Mama  to  help  her  pick  out  our 
presents,  and  Randy  and  I  and  Mar- 
tha Jane  stayed  home  and  waited. 

Randy  got  out  Papa's  letters  and 
read  them.  They  sounded  cheerful 
in  a  way.  'That's  just  to  cover 
up,"  said  Randy.  She  lay  on  Mama's 
bed  eating  the  chocolate  chips  that 
Mama  was  going  to  make  chocolate 
chip  cookies  with. 

"Are  they  good  for  your  hives?" 
I  asked.  "I  miss  him,  too." 

"If  he  were  here,"  said  Randy, 
"I  would  even  let  him  see  me  in 
the  music  festival  at  school,  if  I  got 
over  my  hives  in  time.  I'm  a  danc- 
er, you  know." 

"Yes,"  I  agreed.  ("She  isn't  real- 
ly," Richard  had  told  me.  "She  just 


waves  her  arms  and  sort  of  wiggles, 
like  this.    She  looks  a  mess.") 

"Weren't  you  going  to  let  Papa 
go?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Randy.  "It's  ter- 
rible to  let  your  parents  go  just  to 
be  proud  of  you.  Lesley  and  I 
think  it's  common.  But  I  would 
even  let  him  go  if  he  were  here." 
Randy  lay  on  her  stomach.  "I  don't 
even  want  to  read  any  more." 

I  wiped  Mama's  cold  cream  off 
Martin's  face  and  picked  up  her 
powder  box.  It  had  been  a  long 
time  since  we  had  heard  Martha 
Jane.    I  went  to  find  her. 

TA7E  wrapped  Papa's  presents  on 
Friday  night.  Martin  tried  to 
eat  the  blue  and  silver  wrapping 
string,  but  Mama  stopped  him. 
Then  he  crumpled  the  tissue  paper 
in  his  hands  and  looked  very  sur- 
prised. We  gave  him  a  ruined  piece 
to  play  with. 

"If  Papa  were  here,"  said  Rich- 
ard, "we  could  have  a  good  party." 

"Who'll  get  to  choose  the  menu 
for  his  birthday  dinner  now  he  isn't 
here?"  asked  Randy. 

"I  will,"  said  Mama.  She  pasted 
the  package  for  Papa  and  picked  up 
Martin,  who  was  fussing.  He 
dropped  the  silver  string  across  her 
dark  hair.  "There,"  she  said.  "Now 
won't  Daddy  like  a  package  this 
size!" 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Richard. 

"How  far  away  is  Papa?"  asked 
Martha  Jane. 

"Not  very  far,  dear." 

"He  says  he  has  a  nice  apart- 
ment," Randy  reminded  us,  "that 
is,  if  we  wanted  to  come  on  for 
awhile." 
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"You  couldn't  go  anyway,  with 
your  hives/'  said  Richard. 

'They're  not  catching/'  said  Ran- 
dy. ''It  would  be  awful  not  to  be 
really  where  he  is  for  his  birthday, 
wouldn't  it?" 

"Are  we  going  to  Papa?"  asked 
Martha  Jane. 

"Are  we?"  asked  Richard. 

"Are  we?"  I  asked. 

"We  are/'  said  Mama.  "Oh,  yes, 
we  are,"  and  she  began  to  cry  a 
little  and  Martin  dropped  another 
piece  of  silver  string  across  her  hair. 

"We'll  go  by  train,"  said  Mama. 
"We'll  get  there  by  his  birthday." 

"Well  surprise  him,"  said  Rich- 
ard. 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  said  Mama. 
"We'll  wire.  We  want  some  place 
to  stay." 

"What  about  this  house?"  I 
asked. 

"I'll  have  your  grandfather  help 
me  rent  it.  Oh,  my!"  Mama  smiled 
at  us.  "You'll  be  good  on  the  train, 
won't  you?    All  of  you  will  help?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  we  said. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  came 
down  to  the  train  to  see  us  off. 

"Well,  Kate,  you've  done  some 
foolish  things,  but  I  guess  this  is 
the  most  foolish,"  said  Grandma. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Grandpa. 

"All  those  children,"  said  Grand- 
ma. "I  told  you  not  to  marry  Hugh. 
I  told  you  to  have  a  small  family. 
I  told  you  not  to  let  Hugh  tear  you 
away.  Remember,  I  warned  you 
against  chasing  after  him.  No 
pride-" 

"Never  mind,"  said  Grandpa,  lift- 
ing Martha  Jane  up  the  step. 

"I  warned  you,  Kate,"  said  Grand- 
ma.    Mama  jumped  up   the  step 


and  took  Martin  from  Grandpa.  She 
kissed  Grandma. 

"I'm  sorry  to  be  leaving  you," 
she  said.  "I'm  sorry  to  be  going 
away  for  awhile,"  but  her  face  looked 
all  smiley.  And  we  waved.  Only 
a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morning 
and  we  would  be  with  Papa.  The 
train  began  to  move. 

We  went  in  and  sat  in  our  seats. 
Randy  had  Mama's  old  Japanese 
fan  which  she  held  open  across  her 
face  with  just  her  eyes  peering  out. 
She  was  sensitive  about  having  the 
hives.  Martha  Jane  carried  her 
dolls.  Richard  and  I  put  Martin 
between  us.  We  were  really  going 
somewhere.  We  were  travelers.  We 
felt  very  cosmopolitan.  Randy  said 
something  behind  her  fan.  We 
leaned  forward,  but  her  voice  came 
muffled  and  she  was  being  dignified. 
It  didn't  matter.  We'd  soon  be  with 
Papa  and  our  family  would  all  be 
together  again.  And  for  Papa's 
birthday! 

npHE  people  on  the  train  seemed 
very  nice.  One  lady  leaned  for- 
ward and  tickled  Martin.  "Ooooo  is 
sooo  cute,"  she  said.  After  awhile 
she  lifted  him  up  over  the  back  of 
the  seat.  "Oooo  sit  with  me,"  she 
said.  Martin  reached  up  and  pulled 
her  hat  down  across  her  face. 

"Get  the  baby,"  said  Mama  to 
Richard.  But  just  then  Martin 
lost  all  the  popcorn  Richard  and  I 
had  fed  him  in  the  station  to  keep 
him  good.    He  lost  it  on  the  lady. 

"Oh!"  said  the  lady. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Mama,  and  she 
went  and  got  Martin.  The  lady  went 
down  the  aisle  to  the  rest  room. 
When  she  came  back,  she  kept  look- 
ing very  carefully  out  of  the  window. 
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We  went  in  to  lunch.  Randy  sat 
across  from  me.  Everybody  watched 
her  eat  while  holding  the  fan.  It 
got  to  be  quite  fascinating.  Not  once 
did  she  lower  it. 

''What  shall  we  have  for  dessert?" 
asked  Mama. 

"Ischree— "  said  Randy. 

"What?" 

''She  said  ice  cream/'  said  Rich- 
ard, staring  at  Randy.  He  had  grown 
quite  respectful  toward  Randy  and 
her  fan.  She  did  look  different  with 
it. 

"Oh,  look/'  cried  Martha  Jane. 
"It's  snowing!"  Everybody  in  the 
car  looked  out  of  the  windows.  It 
had  begun  to  snow.  We  could  no 
longer  see  the  fields  we  were  pass- 
ing, and  the  little  towns  blurred  in 
the  snowstorm  as  we  went  through 
them. 

"It  won't  be  long/'  said  Mama. 
"Now,  we'll  go  back,  and  I'll  tell 
you  lots  of  stories.  And  then  it  will 
be  night,  and  tomorrow  we'll  see 
your  father." 

"But  first  we  get  to  sleep  in  a 
box,"  said  Martha  Jane,  sliding  down 
off  her  chair.  We  went  back  to  our 
car.  Martha  Jane  hopped  on  one 
foot  all  the  way.  Richard  bet  me 
that  she'd  never  make  it.  Randy 
held  her  fan  and  walked  behind  us. 
I  knew  she  was  pretending  she 
didn't  know  us.  She  did  that  lots 
of  times  when  we  were  downtown. 

"Walk  up  with  us,"  Papa  or 
Mama  would  say,  but  Randy  would 
lag  and  look  away  and  pretend  she 
didn't  belong  to  all  of  us.  "It's  her 
age,"  Mama  would  whisper  to  Papa. 
Randy  would  frown  and  try  to  pull 
her  features  so  that  she  didn't  re- 
semble us.    That  would  make  peo- 


ple stare  at  her  also.  Like  now  with 
the  fan  on  the  train. 

We  went  back  to  our  seats.  "Now 
maybe  Martin  will  quit  chewing  the 
upholstery,"  Richard  said.  "Now 
that  he  has  eaten." 

Mama  held  him  on  her  lap,  and 
he  poked  at  her  eyes  and  then  tried 
to  chew  her  buttons.  She  held  him 
and  let  him  see  the  snow  through 
the  window. 

"Snow,"  said  Mama. 

"Snooooo!"  said  Martin. 

"He  can  talk,"  said  Mama.  "Did 
you  hear,  he  can  talk?" 

"Snoooo!"  repeated  Martin;  then 
he  laughed. 

"We'll  tell  Papa,"  said  Randy. 

"Won't  Papa  be  pleased?"  said 
Richard. 

"Snoooo!"  said  Martin.  And  he 
kept  saying  it  all  afternoon  and  that 
evening.  And  when  he  woke  up 
the  next  morning  he  said  it. 

"I  like  sleeping  in  a  box,"  said 
Martha  Jane.  "I  want  to  always—" 

"It's  too  exciting  now  to  read," 
said  Randy.  "We'll  soon  be  there." 

"Say  snow,  Martin,"  said  Mama. 

"Snoooo!"  said  Martin. 

"lATE  got  ready  to  get  off  the  train. 
This  was  a  big  city  we  were 
coming  to.  The  buildings  stretched 
tall  and  white  and  dark.  Martha 
Jane  stood  up  and  put  her  hand  on 
Mama's  knee.  I  would  have,  too, 
but  I  was  almost  too  old. 

Then  we  had  to  get  ready  awfully 
fast,  for  there  we  were  and  there 
was  Papa  coming,  running  down  the 
platform  under  the  long,  low  roofs 
to  meet  us.  He  grabbed  Mama  and 
then  us,  and  we  stood  on  the  plat- 
form and  it  was  very  cold,  but  that 
didn't  matter. 

(Continued  on  page  462) 
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Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  July  i,  and  July  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

FAULT  FINDING:  There  is  nothing  that  destroys  the  happiness  of  a  home,  so 
quickly  and  completely  as  fault  finding.  It  is  an  enemy  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Persons  who  indulge  in  this  habit  of  finding  fault  at  home  with  those  they  love  the 
best,  forget  that  home  is  the  place  to  make  happiness,  and  to  make  this  earth  an  Eden. 
One  fault  finding  person  in  a  family  can  make  a  home  so  miserable,  that  its  members  are 
glad  to  go  abroad  to  the  neighbors  to  seek  that  comfort  which  is  denied  them  by  their 
own  fireside. — M.E.T. 

CLARA  BARTON  is  as  active  as  ever.  Her  humane  work  was  carried  on  in  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commune. When  the  Mississippi  overflowed  its  banks  in  1884  ^^^ 
appeared,  laden  with  relief.  Her  work  in  America,  additional  to  what  has  been  men- 
tioned, has  relieved  the  sufferers  of  the  Ohio  floods,  Michigan  fires,  Charleston  earth- 
quake, Texas  drouth.  Mount  Vernon  tornado,  and  now  the  awful  calamity  at  Johns- 
town. She  is  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society.  The  motto  of  the  Ameri- 
can branch  is:  "Relief  in  war,  famine,  pestilence,  and  other  national  calamities." 

NOTICE:  Dr.  Hughes'  Training  School  for  Nurses  will  open  its  Second  Term 
October  15,  1889,  at  her  residence  on  First  West  Street.  The  proposed  summer  term 
will  be  postponed  on  account  of  the  heat.  Students  desiring  to  enter  should  apply  as 
early  as  possible  as  the  usual  number  of  the  class  is  now  nearly  complete. 

MEMORY  OF  THE  SEA 

In  the  midnight  hour,  a  memory 

Swept  like  music  o'er  my  soul 
As  I  stood  in  silent  reverie, 

Where  the  surging  billows  roll; — 
Minor  music,  sad  and  sorrowing. 

Full  of  trembling,  full  of  tears, 
Ever  like  the  ocean's  murmuring, 

Bringing  back  the  tide  of  years. 
Telling  of  the  long  forgotten 

In  the  cycles  of  the  past. 
Of  the  nations  crushed  and  broken 

In  the  world's  great  holocaust. 

— E.B.W. 

PLEASANT  GROVE:  Special  meeting  at  the  meeting  house  May  20,  1889,  Presi- 
dent E.  Brown  presiding.  President  John: —  "There  are  many  subjects  we  could  speak 
upon.  We  live  in  an  important  time,  and  it  requires  us  to  be  prayerful  and  dihgent 
continually,  that  we  may  escape  the  great  calamities  that  will  come  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  The  ladies'  journal,  the  Exponent,  is  not  supported  by  us  as  it  should  be. 
This  is  a  valuable  paper  and  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  $1.00  per  year." 

TIME  OF  CHANGES:  Many  practical  lessons  of  faith  and  repentance  have  been 
taught  this  people  in  their  journeyings,  wanderings,  and  times  of  severe  trial,  and  they 
assuredly  know  that  there  is  an  outstretched  arm  ever  ready  to  protect  and  defend  them 
if  they  put  their  trust  in  Him,and  not  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  This  day  we  are  now  living 
in,  is  spoken  of  as  the  trying  time,  the  testing  of  the  integrity  of  the  Saints. 
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QLIVE  WOOLLEY  BURT,  well- 
known  Utah  writer,  and  fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine^  has  received  word 
from  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  her 
publishers,  that  her  interesting  and 
instructive  book  for  children,  Luther 
Burbanlc,  Boy  Wizard,  has  been 
translated  into  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man and  is  being  distributed  in  these 
countries.  The  same  company  is 
bringing  out  her  book  Prince  of  the 
Ranch',  the  Stoiy  of  a  CoUie^  in  Aug- 
ust. The  locale  is  the  Thousand 
Peaks  ranch  of  Mrs.  Adele  Cannon 
Howells  (President  of  the  Primary 
Association)  on  the  upper  Weber 
River,  Utah. 

TN  spite  of  being  blind  since  in- 
fancy, Almeda  Adams,  eighty- 
three  years  old,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  conducted  choirs,  taught  music, 
written  operettas,  books,  and  maga- 
zine articles,  and  has  kept  house  for 
herself,  living  alone.  In  countless 
ways  she  has  helped  the  under- 
privileged. She  says  that  to  help  oth- 
ers, "No  one  needs  eyesight,  just 
insight." 

COVIET  women  are  still  forbid- 
den to  leave  Russia  to  live  in 
other  countries  with  their  foreign 
husbands,  the  excuse  being  that  they 
would  be  "exploited  as  kitchen 
slaves."  Who  is  supposed  to  do  the 
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housework  in  a  communistic  so- 
ciety? 

JEWISH  women  are  doing  a  splen- 
^  did  work  of  regeneration  among 
their  young  girls  in  foreign  countries, 
by  establishing  homes  where  vari- 
ous types  of  training  are  afforded 
and  subsequent  employment  is 
found  for  them.  The  homes  provide 
a  democratic  atmosphere  and  an  in- 
teresting social  life.  The  entrants 
are  selected  by  committees  of  wom- 
en doctors,  psychiatrists,  business 
women,  and  social  workers.  Many 
of  the  girls  were  in  wartime  concen- 
tration camps. 

pLIZABETH  CANNON  PORT- 
^  ER  McCRIMMON,  formerly  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  now  of  Los  Angeles, 
was  honored  guest  at  a  luncheon  of 
the  Circulo  Hispano-Americano  in 
San  Francisco,  during  Pan-American 
Week.  Mrs.  McCrimmon  is  the 
author  of  Cortez  the  Conqueror,  and 
after  the  luncheon,  her  book  was  re- 
viewed by  a  well-known  critic,  and 
highly  praised  by  the  president  of 
the  club. 

TN  Denning,  Arkansas,  a  slate  of  all 
women  defeated  an  all-male  tick- 
et at  the  municipal  election  in 
April.  For  seven  years  this  small 
town  has  elected  all  women  of- 
ficials. 
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cJhe   /lew  CJrontier 

lyf  ORE  than  a  hundred  years  have  valleys  and  even  in  the  far-off  places, 

passed  since  the  vanguard  of  There  are  few  unknown  regions  to 

the  Latter-day  Saints  first  entered  beckon  the  pioneers  of  today.  Our 

the  wide  and  lonely  valley  between  generation  faces  a  new  frontier  that 

the  Wasatch   Mountains   and   the  requires  an  even  more  elusive  ac- 

Salt  Sea.    They  were  pioneers  to  a  complishment.  To  us  and  to  our 

land  of  promise  and  theirs  was  the  children  have  been  given  the  task 

task  of  subduing  the  arid  land  and  and   the   duty  of  retaining  in   its 

of  building   edifices   of   faith   and  strength  and  purity  the  gospel  herit- 

courage  and  erecting  and  sustaining  age  which  our  forefathers  cherished 

the  more  lofty  temples  of  the  spirit,  through  tribulation.  And  it  is  our 

Our  forefathers  on  that  long  further  responsibility  to  use  our  time 
journey  to  Zion  were  accustomed  to  and  our  energy,  the  allotted  span  of 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Their  our  lives,  to  help  in  the  great  work  of 
campfire  thoughts  and  their  hopes  directing  the  minds  of  men  and 
and  dreams  along  the  trail  were  a  women  towards  the  rich  spiritual  life 
weaving  of  grief  for  those  whom  which  is  gained  through  brother- 
they  had  left  behind  and  a  surge  of  hood,  through  being  keepers  of  not 
hopeful  beckoning  into  the  un-  only  our  own  eternal  destiny,  but 
known  land.  Their  old  homes  had  through  being  also  of  service  in  the 
disappeared  forever  on  the  eastern  spreading  of  the  message  of  Jesus, 
horizon  and  they  looked  toward  the  which  must  be  exemplified  at  home 
West  as  pilgrims  seeking  "the  ram-  and  carried  to  the  far  frontiers, 
parts  of  the  rocks"  for  their  protec-  It  is,  perhaps,  an  easy  and  an  ac- 
tion, curate  accomplishment  to  measure 

President    Brigham    Young,    ex-  that  yield  of  grain  which  has  been 

pressed  his  thoughts  of  the  valleys  secured  from  the  desert,  but  who  is 

in  prophetic  words:  there  among  us  capable  of  measur- 
ing the  harvest  that  may  come  from 

God  will  temper  the  climate,  and  we  ^  spiritual  planting?  These  seeds  de- 
shall  build  a  city  and  a  temple  to  the  Most  i  i  .  •  i  j 
High  God  in  this  place.  We  will  extend  ^^^^P  ^^^^  certainly  and  may  require 
our  settlements  to  the  east  and  west,  to  ^  greater  length  of  bme  for  their 
the  north  and  to  the  south,  and  we  will  maturing.  And  we  who  seek  a  new 
build  towns  and  cities  by  the  hundreds,  frontier  must  go  forward  with  great 
and  thousands  of  the  saints  will  gather  m  courage  and  with  the  inspired  devo- 
from  the  nahons  of  the  earth.  This  will  ^.  r  ^  .  •  ^  i 
become  the  great  highway  of  the  nations.  *^0"   ^^  ^^^  *^"^  pioneer  who   sees 

not  only  the  near  goal,  but  the  long 

Much  of  the  conquest  of  the  land  road  that  reaches  beyond  this  world, 

has  been  completed,  in  the  home  V.P.C. 
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AUGUSTA  WINTERS  GRANT 

(Photograph  taken  on  a  recent  birthday) 


{Birthday^  (greetings  to  Sister  Augusta  Vl/inters  (^rant 

Age  Ninety-Three,  July  yth 

A  gracious  and  lovely  woman,  rich  in  memories,  and  still  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  her  family,  her  community,  and  her  Church,  Sister  Augusta 
Winters  Grant,  widow  of  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  finds  much  pleasure 
and  contentment  in  the  sunset  time  of  her  life.  Comfortable  and  happy 
in  her  pleasant  home  high  above  City  Creek  Canyon  and  Memory  Grove, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Sister  Grant  often  sits  at  her  window  looking  out  upon 
the  valley  and  the  gleaming  lake,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  part  she  and  her 
family  have  played  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the  city  and  Church. 
Sister  Augusta,  as  she  is  lovingly  called,  is  a  precious  link  to  the  past,  for  she 
was  so  much  a  part  of  her  husband's  life  that  she  still  seems  to  be  inseparably 
joined  to  him  in  the  affections  of  Church  people.  She  has  many  friends 
and  a  large  family  who  make  her  days  bright  with  remembrances,  telephone 
calls,  and  visits.  Relief  Society  women  throughout  the  Church  wish  her  a 
happy  birthday  and  many  days  of  contentment  among  the  people  she  loves. 
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c/aoie  Settings  and  cjlosK>er  J/irrangements 

Mary  Grant  /udd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  seasons. — Ed.] 

cJable  Settings  for  the   L^angon 

WE  love  to  go  into  our  can-  that  there  were  some  window  shut- 

yons— not     only     because  ters   stacked   away   for   the  winter, 

they  are  so  beautiful,  but  Could  we  improvise  a  table  by  plac- 

because    of    the    complete    change  ing  these  shutters  on  wooden  saw- 

from     our     ordinary     surroundings  horses?  We  did!  I  tried  to  use  wrap- 

which    the    scenery   gives.    Just   as  ping  paper  in  place  of  a  cloth,  but 

your   guests    enjoy   wearing    casual  the  shutters  were  so  wide  that,  even 

clothes   for  your  canyon   party,   so  by   using  two   strips   of  paper   the 

they    will    welcome    original    ideas  length   of  the   table,   there  was   a 

in  your  table  settings  to  enhance  gap  of  about  seven  inches  in  the  cen- 

the  satisfying  food  which  robust  can-  ter.  Fortunately,  I  had  planned  to 

yon  appetites  call  for.  So  this  month  decorate  with  covered  wagons,  mini- 

I  want  to  talk  about  table  settings  ature  bonfires,  and  pioneer  dolls.  I 

suitable  for  out-of-door  picnics,  or  quickly    ran    outside,    shoveled    up 

to  be  used  in  canyon  and  country  some  loamy  soil,  generously  sprin- 

homes.  kled  with  dry  pine  needles,  and  made 

It  is  in  our  family  log  cabin    at  a  realistic  road  down  the  center  of 

Brighton  in  Big  Cottonwood  Can-  the  table.  The  covered  wagons  and 

yon,  Utah,  that  most  of  my  activi-  the  bonfires  looked  quite  at  home, 

ties  have  centered,  so  I  am  asking  These  latter  were  made  by  placing 

you  to  pardon  me  if  I  become  a  bit  dry  twigs  in  the  form  of  a  tepee  with 

personal.  bits  of  orange  and  yellow  cellophane 

One  affair  that  I  shall  never  for-  tucked  under  the  twigs  to  simulate 

get,   because   of  the   complications  fire.     A  stick    of    burning    incense 

preceding  the  dinner,  took  place  at  placed  in  the  top  of  the  twigs  made 

the  M.I.A.  home  at  Brighton.  I  had  a  spiral  of  smoke.  Place  cards  were 

planned  a  pioneer  theme  since  the  bits   of  sagebrush   tied  with   calico 

date  was  near  July  Twenty-fourth,  bows. 

When  I  arrived  to  set  the  long  table  An  idea  which  I  have  used  over 

in  the  dining  room,  I  found,  to  my  and  over,  varying  the  central  theme 

consternation,    that   a    meeting    of  according  to  my  mood,  is  to  make 

the  general  boards  of  the  Y.  W.  an  out-of-door  scene  for  the  center 

and  Y.M.M.I.A.    was    in    progress  of  the  dinner  table  in  the  cabin  at 

there  and  would  continue  for  some  Brighton.  The  base  is  nothing  more 

time.  What  to  do?  It  was  suggested  nor  less  than  a  large  square  of  gal- 
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vanized  iron  salvaged  from  an  anci- 
ent washing  machine.  (The  ma- 
chine, long  since  useless  for  its  orig- 
inal purpose,  makes  an  excellent 
coal  bin.)  It  has  been  such  fun  when 
on  a  trip,  to  pick  up  some  quaint 
little  object  for  our  canyon  table  set- 
ting. From  Yellowstone  Park  came 
several  little  incense  burners  in  the 
form  of  log  cabins  and  a  tiny  bear 
to  stand  under  a  miniature  pine  tree. 
Ever  so  small  Indian  baskets  and 
pieces  of  pottery  were  found  in  Mex- 
ico. There  are  even  some  little  rub- 
ber donkeys,  with  natives  astride, 
from  faraway  Haiti.  Some  of  my 
most  prized  possessions  have  come 
from  the  "five  and  ten."  Here  I 
found  metal  sets  of  cowboys  and  In- 
dians and  some  very  realistic  bits  of 
rustic  fence  to  arrange  as  I  choose. 
From  Bethel,  Maine,  the  home  of 
my  maternal  pioneer  ancestors,  came 
some  little  birch  canoes  to  float  on 
our  make-believe  lake. 

'T^HE  lake  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
broken  mirror  with  plaster  of 
Paris,  painted  tan,  encircling  it.  The 
entire  piece  of  metal  that  we  use  on 
the  table  is  covered  with  green  moss 
which  we  gather  a  short  time  before 
the  guests  arrive  so  that  it  will  keep 


fresh  and  moist.  There  are  always  a 
few  tiny  wild  flowers  available,  such 
as  buttercups  and  forget-me-nots, 
with  which  to  dot  the  moss.  A  few 
colorful  rocks,  bits  of  bark,  and  tree- 
like twigs  complete  the  setting  for 
whatever  figures  we  decide  to  use. 

Wild  flowers  always  make  a  love- 
ly canyon  centerpiece.  I  especially 
love  a  patriotic  combination  of  red 
Indian  paintbrush,  white  colum- 
bines, and  bluebells,  and  they  come 
as  if  ordered  just  right  for  the  month 
of  July.  But  sometimes  it  happens 
to  be  just  between  seasons.  This 
will  givt  your  imagination  a  chance 
for  free  play. 

The  oddest  idea  I  ever  used  was 
one  summer  when  it  rained  overly 
much,  with  the  result  that  flowers 
were  scarce.  There  were,  however, 
quantities  of  toadstools  and  mush- 
rooms, with  their  umbrella-shaped 
caps  delicately  tinted  in  mauves, 
creams,  and  rose  colors.  These,  with 
moss  and  rocks,  made  an  unusual 
and  really  beautiful  table.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  the  huge  fungus 
which  measured  a  good  ten  inches 
across  and  held  lighted  tapers. 

Next  month  I  shall  talk  about 
''glamour  weeds." 


Cyirewoms 

Chnstie  Lund  Coles 


Swiftly  I  lift  my  eyes 
To  catch  their  loveliness, 
Like  sprays  of  sequins 
On  the  night's  blue  dress. 

Like  golden  trumpets, 
Music,  visible; 
Like  shattered  rainbows. 
Jeweled,  beautiful. 


I  watch  them  and  my  heart 
Lifts  upward  now  to  ache. 
Hearing  the  sputtering  sound 
As  new  ones  rise  and  break, 

And  fall  upon  the  night 

In  such  brief  finery 

That  ancient  stars  are  dimmed 

Before  their  sorcery. 


Joanna 


Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  y 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  is  left  a  widow  with  four  children 
to  support  and  care  for.  Courageously, 
she  takes  inventory  of  her  resources — a 
home,  poorly  furnished  and  not  paid  for, 
and  $1.19  in  cash.  A  neighbor  gives  her 
a  sack  of  navy  beans  and  Joanna  decides 
to  make  Boston-baked  beans  for  saJe. 
Another  neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  offers 
to  help  with  ideas  and  transportation. 
From  a  slow  and  unpromising  beginning, 
they  build  a  profitable  business.  Joanna 
decides  that  she  must  have  a  better  home 
for  her  children.  A  salesman,  Kent  Tay- 
lor, shows  her  a  house  on  a  hill,  which 
Joanna  cannot  afford  to  buy.  Unexpected- 
ly, however,  she  is  offered  $5,000  for  her 
recipe  for  Boston-baked  beans. 

KENT  Taylor  came  when  the 
man  had  gone.  He  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  kitchen  table 
and  filched  cookies  from  the  grow- 
ing pile  before  him.  "It's  incredible, 
Joanna."  But  he  seemed  not  too 
much  surprised. 

Joanna,  taking  more  cookies  from 
the  oven,  straightened  and  stared  at 
him.  ''Kent  Taylor!  You  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this." 

The  afternoon  sun  poured 
through  the  window  and  burned 
on  his  bright  hair.  "Strangest  thing 
....  Fm  to  do  an  article  for  the 
Post  about  the  William  Davidson 
Company." 

Joanna  came  to  the  table  and 
leaned  on  it.  "You  told  them  about 
me  .  .  .  about  my  Boston-baked?" 

His  hazel  eyes  mocked  her.  "Come 
to  think  of  it,  believe  I  did.  Angry?" 

"Oh,  Kent,  how  could  I  be? 
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Fm  .  .  .  Fm  always  so  amazed  when 
it  happens  so  naturally  .  .  .  ." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?" 

"Miracles." 

Kent  caught  her  wrist.  His  face 
was  very  close  to  her  own.  Joanna 
could  see  the  gold  flecks  in  his  eyes, 
the  light  freckles  under  his  tan,  the 
lines  that  quickened  when  he  was 
amused.  Tliere  was  a  sudden  thud- 
ding in  her  breast. 

"Now  we  can  celebrate.  You're 
going  to  get  your  house  and  your 
shop.  Be  young,  Joanna.  Be  young 
and  frivolous.  Don't  be  bowed 
down  with  responsibilities  all  the 
time.  Let's  go  rake  a  few  stars  down 
from  the  sky." 

"Fd  like  that,"  Joanna  said.  "Fd 
like  that  very  much." 

He  swung  to  his  feet.  "Wonder- 
ful! Fll  call  for  you  at  eight  to- 
morrow night.  We'll  have  dinner. 
We'll  dance.  Can  you  dance,  Jo- 
anna?" 

"Fve  forgotten  how." 

"Good!    Fll  teach  you." 

Abigail  came  over  when  he  had 
gone.  "I  saw  his  car  drive  away 
and  I  came  right  over.  Oh,  Joanna, 
Fm  still  walking  on  stars  from  that 

Mr.  Parkinson.    Now  finish  telling 

„  ft 
me. 

Joanna  said  dreamily,  "I  have  a 
date,  Abigail  ...  a  date  with  Kent." 

Abigail  flushed  with  pleasure. 
"About  time,  I  says.  When  is  it?" 

"Tomorrow." 

"Fll  go  down  town  with  you  .  .  . 
in  the  morning  .  .  .  just  to  see  you 
don't  buy  another  practical  dress." 


JOANNA 
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The  dress  was  a  soft  green  wool; 
the  coat  was  gray,  the  hat  a  dashing 
thing  of  gray  to  match  the  coat.  It 
had  a  green  feather  slashing  through 
it.  Joanna  could  hardly  bear  to 
leave  the  dressing  room  in  the  shop. 
*'l  never  dreamed  I  could  look  .  .  . 
like  other  women." 

''What  other  women  wouldn't 
give  ...  to  look  like  you  do  this 
minute.  Now  for  a  manicure  and 
a  hair  fixin'.  Oh,  we'll  give  that 
young  man  a  surprise,  we  will,"  Abi- 
gail promised. 

TT  was  fifteen  minutes  to  six  when 

Joanna,  breathless  and  taut  with 
excitement,  reached  home.  Her 
children  fell  back  from  her,  awe  in 
their  eyes.  ''Gee,  Mother,  you  look 
wonderful."  David's  eyes  shone. 

"Like  a  movie  star!"  Penny  said. 

Michael  pushed  a  grimy  paper  in 
her  hand.  "This  is  our  program  for 
tonight.  Gee,  Fll  bet  none  of  the 
other  fellows  will  have  a  mother  as 
good-looking  as  mine." 

Something  lurched  sickeningly 
within  her.  Memory.  This  couldn't 
be  the  night!  Dimly,  for  days,  she 
had  been  aware  of  David's  excited 
talk  about  the  P.T.A.  program.  She 
looked  down  at  the  paper  in  her 
hand.  "Solo  .  .  .  Michael  Niels." 
She  looked  down  at  his  bright,  ex- 
pectant face.  "You're  .  .  .  going  to 
sing  .  .  .  alone?"  she  asked. 

"Sure,  Mother.  That's  the  sur- 
prise. I  told  you  I  was  going  to 
bring  you  a  surprise.  They  chose 
me  .  .  .  out  of  the  whole  school." 

"Darling,"  Joanna  said,  and 
hugged  him  hard. 

The  other  children  were  jumping 
up  and  down  in  their  excitement. 

Sally  pushed  the  yellow  curls  out 


of  her  eyes.  "Take  us.  Mother.  We 
want  to  hear  Michael.  We're  going 
to  sit  in  the  front  row." 

She  called  Kent  Taylor,  caught 
him  as  he  was  leaving.  She  had  nev- 
er heard  his  voice  on  the  phone  be- 
fore. She  liked  it.  It  was  quick  and 
deep.  "Joanna?  Anything  v^ong?" 

She  told  him,  and  heard  his  click 
of  impatience  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line.  "But,  Joanna,  I'm  going 
away  tomorrow.  Denver  and  then 
New  York.  I  don't  know  when  I'll 
be  back." 

She  said  dully,  "But  Michael  has 
never  sung  before.  This  is  impor- 
tant to  him.  I  couldn't  let  him 
down." 

"I  see."  The  words  were  like  a 
little  gate  closing  against  her. 

Michael  came  into  the  kitchen 
when  she  hung  up  the  receiver.  He 
flung  himself  upon  her,  hugging  her 
with  all  his  might.  "I  love  you,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  to  sing  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  you  wait  and  listen." 

She  hugged  him  to  her,  hiding 
her  face  in  his  hair. 

CNOW  covered  the  ground  in  the 
morning,  hiding  the  bright, 
blown  leaves,  shrouding  the  trees. 
Joanna  was  glad  to  see  the  white- 
ness. It  hid  the  color  of  a  hot  au- 
tumn. 

She  plunged  into  the  business  of 
getting  her  family  settled  in  the  new 
house,  and  her  work  moved  to  the 
little  shop  she  and  Abigail  had 
found.  These  were  gigantic  under- 
takings, requiring  their  toll  of  her 
strength,  until  she  fell  into  bed  so 
exhausted  that  her  heart  began  a 
queer,  lurching  sensation. 

She  went  to  a  doctor.  He  shook 
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his  head.  "You  really  must  slow 
down,  Mrs.  Niels  .  . ." 

She  smiled  at  him.  '1  will  slow 
down,  just  as  soon  as  I  get  things 
settled.  Then  Fm  planning  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  seacoast  towns.  Fm 
going  to  lie  under  a  palm  for 
months  and  months." 

His  rueful  smile  matched  her  own. 
"Fve  been  planning  something  like 
that  for  thirty  years.  Don't  put  it 
off  too  long,  Mrs.  Niels." 

But  when  the  moving  was  fin- 
ished, the  new  furniture  in  place, 
and  her  small  brood  gathered  in  si- 
lent ecstasy  before  the  joy  of  their 
first  fire  in  their  first  fireplace,  Jo- 
anna wondered  if  she  would  ever 
be  so  happy  again. 

She  sat  in  the  low  rocker  that 
she  had  brought  from  the  old  house 
and  slipcovered.  The  children  knelt 
on  the  white  shag  rug  before  the 
blaze.  Penny's  hands  were  clasped 
under  her  chin.  "I  guess  this  is  the 
most  beautiful  house  in  the  whole, 
wide  world." 

Joanna  laughed  and  curled  Sally's 
long  yellow  hair  around  her  fingers. 
'There  must  be  thousands  of  nicer 
houses  than  this,  right  in  this  city." 

''With  this  .  .  .  this  feeling  in 

them,  Mother?    This  beautiful  feel- 

-iff 
mg? 

Joanna  nodded.  "With  this  beau- 
tiful feeling.  But  aren't  we  lucky 
to  have  it?"  She  smiled  at  David. 
"I  see  you've  written  out  the 
chores?" 

David  nodded  and  sped  to  get 
the  paper.  "I  got  it  all  figured  out. 
Mother.  If  each  one  of  us  will  just 
do  his  job  and  put  a  check  right 
here  when  he's  finished,  there  won't 
be  hardly  anything  for  you  to  do." 

Joanna  read  the  list  again.  David 


was  to  take  care  of  the  lawns  and 
the  porches  and  the  basement; 
Michael  was  to  oversee  the  waste- 
baskets  and  run  the  errands,  and 
help  Sally  with  the  dishes.  Penny 
was  to  make  the  beds,  vacuum,  and 
dust. 

Sally  laid  her  cheek  on  Joanna's 
knee.  "Oh,  Mother,  I  love  you  so 
much." 

"We  all  do,"  David  said,  "and 
someday  you  won't  have  to  do  one 
single  thing.  We'll  do  it  all.  You 
can  just  ride  around  in  a  car  and 
wear  fur  coats  and  things." 

"Mink,"  said  Joanna  and  bent  and 
laid  her  face  against  Penny's  cheek. 
"My  children,"  she  said  softly,  "my 
dears." 

JOANNA  used  to  wonder  which 
^  gave  her  the  greatest  joy,  her 
house  or  her  new  shop.  The  shop 
had  been  a  dreary  little  place  when 
she  rented  it,  with  fly-specked  mir- 
rors, dirty  walls,  and  grimier 
floors.  Now,  under  the  brushes  of 
painters  and  the  scrubbing  cloths 
of  herself  and  Abigail,  the  place  be- 
gan to  gleam.  She  papered  the  front 
of  the  shop  in  yellow  and  gray 
striped  paper,  hung  pale  yellow  pop- 
lin drapes  at  the  windows,  covered 
the  floor  in  black  linoleum  with  a 
yellow  border.  Her  showcases  glis- 
tened. She  hung  bright  plates  in  a 
circle  around  the  mirror,  and  she 
placed  red  geraniums  on  a  white 
shelf  where  they  made  a  gay  splash 
of  color. 

Joanna  cared  for  the  geraniums 
herself.  "They'll  always  remind  me 
of  the  old  house,  the  red  and  white 
checked  curtains  and  the  slipcover 
on  the  davenette." 

Abigail's   brush   scrubbed   busily. 


JOANNA 
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"I  should  think  you'd  want  to  for- 
get that  place  as  quick  as  you  could. 
Ugh!  The  hours  we've  put  in."  She 
looked  complacently  around  the 
shining  store.  'Tin-clean,  every  inch 
of  it.  Folks  will  feel  right  good 
buying  their  bread  here."  She  tried 
on  the  new  yellow  apron  that  would 
front  the  gray  uniform.  ''Unlock 
the  door,  Joanna,  and  stand  back. 
We're  ready  for  business." 

Joanna  laughed  and  kissed  Abi- 
gail on  her  soft,  flushed  cheek. 
"What  would  I  have  done  without 
you?  You've  .  .  .  been  a  pillar, 
Abigail,  a  beautiful,  bright  pillar." 

Abigail  untied  the  apron.  "It's 
been  a  right  interesting  affair,  even 
Henry  admitted,  the  other  night, 
that  working  for  you  was  almost  as 
good  as  being  on  relief."  She  looked 
up.  "Here  come  your  first  custom- 
ers. What  is  that  fellow  carryin'? 
That  black  thing?" 

"A  camera?"  Joanna  went  slowly 
to  the  door  and  unlocked  it.  The 
man  with  the  camera  took  off  his 
hat.    "You're  Mrs.  Niels?" 

"Yes?" 

"How  would  you  like  a  little  pub- 
licity?" 

Joanna  stepped  back.  "But  that 
would  be  wonderful  .  .  .  but  why?" 

A  smile  softened  his  hard-bitten 
face.  "Not  many  folks  here  in  town 
but  have  eaten  your  bread.  I've  been 
waiting  for  years  to  have  it  turn 
doughy  and  flat  .  .  .  like  the  others. 
But  up  to  now  it's  had  integrity." 

Joanna  laced  her  fingers  in  de- 
light. "I  guess  that's  the  nicest 
thing  anyone  ever  said  to  me." 

He  opened  his  camera.  "I'd  like 
an  inset  of  you,  perhaps  a  full  shot. 
Turn  this  way,  Mrs.  Niels." 


ABIGAIL     and      the     children 

shrieked  with  delight  when  they 

saw  the  paper  that  carried  Joanna's 

picture  and  a  two-column   spread. 

"But  Mother,"  Sally  exclaimed 
over  and  over.  "You  look  beautiful." 

Secretly,  Joanna  thought  so,  too. 
She  couldn't  get  over  the  delight  of 
turning  the  page  and  having  her 
own  face  look  up  at  her,  serene  and 
laughter-touched.  She  bought  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  paper  and  smug- 
gled them  into  her  room.  She 
couldn't  get  over  the  wonder  of  be- 
ing attractive.  For  it  was  there  for 
anyone  to  see.  It  had  become  fash- 
ionable to  have  a  face  like  hers,  with 
good  bones  showing,  and  faint  hol- 
lows under  them.  It  was  smart  to 
be  wide  of  shoulders  and  very  thin. 
Glamorous,  they  called  it. 

She  suddenly  discovered  that  she 
had  a  host  of  friends.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  her  shop,  flowers  were 
everywhere,  baskets  and  baskets  of 
them,  bannered  with  bright  ribbons 
that  wished  her  luck.  Long  before 
closing  time,  the  counters  were 
bare.  Joanna  hired  two  more  wom- 
en for  the  kitchen,  put  Abigail  in 
charge,  and  bought  uniforms  for 
two  more  salesgirls. 

She  began  to  be  asked  out  ...  to 
dinners,  to  plays.  She  met  a  great 
many  interesting  people.  It  amused 
and  amazed  Joanna  to  be  the  center 
of  attraction,  to  watch  men  arrange 
things  so  they  could  take  her  home, 
to  have  the  telephone  ring  because 
someone  wanted  to  take  her  out. 
She  bought  new  clothes,  reveling  in 
the  texture  of  velvet  and  good 
tweeds.  On  the  day  she  opened  the 
second  Joanna  Bakery,  she  bought 
five  pairs  of  shoes,  and  then  could 
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not  sleep  all  night,  shocked  by  her 
own  extravagance. 

She  laughed  when  her  children 
crowded  around  to  admire  her  be- 
fore she  went  out.  She  cupped  Pen- 
ny's face  in  her  hands.  ''Darling, 
you  see?  A  woman  can  be  Cinder- 
ella at  almost  any  age." 

Sally  rubbed  her  face  against  the 
garnet  velvet  of  Joanna's  gown.  'I'm 
so  glad  you're  having  fun,  Mother. 


Have  lots  and  lots  of  it,  heaped  up 
and  running  down." 

Penny  said,  "There's  a  boy  named 
Tom  Nichols.  He  wants  me  to  go 
out  with  him  ...  to  a  party.  Mother, 
it's  .  .  .  he's  special." 

"Well— if  you  are  in  by  elev- 
en .  .  ." 

"Mother!"  Penny  flung  her  arms 
around  Joanna  and  hugged  her  hard. 
"I  do  love  you." 

(To  be  continued) 


The  Jumpher  Family 


(Continued  from  page  451) 

"Say  snow,  Martin,"  said  Mama. 

"Lalalalala,"  said  Martin. 

Mama  laughed  and  then  she  cried, 
and  then  we  were  in  the  taxi  going 
home. 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  place,  but 
we're  lucky  to  have  an  apartment 
of  any  kind,"  said  Papa.  "What  did 
your  mother  say  about  coming?  Oh, 
never  mind.  Don't  tell  me  today." 

"How  did  you  bend  your  glasses 
like  that,  Martha  Jane?"  Papa  asked. 
"One  eye  isn't  even  looking  through 
the  lens.    Fix  them.  Randy." 

And  then  we  were  at  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  small,  but  Papa  said 
we'd  find  a  house  real  soon,  or  a 
bigger  apartment.  We  walked 
through  the  rooms,  and  Martin 
found  the  garbage  and  started  to 
stir  it  with  one  of  the  spoons  from 
the  dining  car  on  the  train. 

It  began  to  snow  again  and  got 
dark  very  early. 

"It's  nearly  time  for  bed,"  said 
Papa,  and  he  told  us  all  the  stories 
we  asked  for  and  turned  the  lights 
dim.  "If  you  hadn't  come,  I  would 
have  come  to  you,"  said  Papa,  look- 
ing at  Mama. 


Martin  played  with  his  silver 
string  and  Mama's  hair,  looked  at 
the  snow  and  said,  "Lalalalala,"  and 
then  went  to  sleep.  And  then  we 
were  all  going  to  bed.  Randy  and 
I  and  Richard  said  goodnight.  Papa 
kissed  us  and  then  took  Mama  and 
lifted  up  her  chin.  Mama  began  to 
blush,  and  a  piece  of  silver  string 
fell  forward  across  the  place  where 
Mama's  hair  was  the  curliest  and 
darkest  against  her  temple. 

"Hugh,"  Mama  said. 

"My  word,"  said  Randy.  "Don't 
Mama  and  Papa  look  different!" 

"You  do,  too,"  said  Papa.  "Is  it 
the  hives  again?" 

Randy  sighed.  "I  thought  you 
were  going  to  be  romantic.  Hives! 
I  didn't  even  get  to  dance.  I  wrote 
you  all  about  it." 

Mama  moved  to  go  with  us  to 
comfort  Randy,  but  Papa  kept  hold 
of  her.  "Good  night,"  said  Papa,  pull- 
ing her  back  into  the  living  room. 
"See  you  kids  in  the  morning.  I 
haven't  even  had  a  chance  to  talk 
to  your  mother  yet."  He  turned 
again  to  Mama.  "Hello,  Mama," 
we  heard  him  say.     "Hello,  Kate." 


E.  Louisa  Allen  Thomas  Makes  a  Pioneer  Quilt 

C^  Louisa  Allen  Thomas,  Ogden,  Utah,  is  shown  displaying  her  unique  pioneer  quilt 
•■--'•  which  depicts  events  in  early  Church  history  and  the  settlement  of  the  mountain 
valleys. 

The  quilt  is  made  in  the  shape  of  the  State  of  Utah,  with  a  beehive,  representing 
the  State  emblem,  in  the  corner  where  the  southwestern  part  of  Wyoming  joins  Utah. 
The  State  is  made  in  blue  cloth  on  a  white  background,  with  the  historical  figures  de- 
signed in  gold-colored  material.  The  figures  and  events  pictured  include  the  Angel  Mo- 
roni delivering  the  golden  plates  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith;  a  covered  wagon,  symbol- 
izing the  long  trek  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  to  the  mountain  valleys;  crickets  and  sea- 
gulls in  the  fields;  the  Brigham  Young  monument,  and  This  Is  the  Place  monument. 

Mrs.  Thomas  selected  her  designs  from  newspaper  pictures  and  copied  them  with 
carbon  paper.  The  stitching  is  done  in  diamond  pattern  for  the  center,  bordered  by 
a  scroll  design,  and  for  the  edge  a  leaf  motif  is  stitched  on  the  white  cloth  and  the 
edges  gracefully  scalloped. 

The  making  of  the  quilt  has  given  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  is  seventy-two  years  old, 
much  pleasure,  and  she  plans  to  use  this  handiwork  as  an  heirloom  to  be  handed  down 
to  her  family.  She  writes:  "I  have  made  many  beautiful  quilts,  have  one  on  the  frame 
now."  Among  her  many  other  activities,  Mrs.  Thomas  finds  time  to  teach  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  she  has  completed  the  genealogical  research  for  thousands  of  names. 
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JLets   vary  the  [Picnic   llienu 

Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
lllustiations  hy  Elizabeth  WfJJiamson 

SANDWICHES  are  not  the  only  ''finger-foods"  that  can  be  served  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  outing.  Furthermore,  potato  salad  is  not  the  only  hearty  salad  for  a  hungry 
group  of  picnickers.  Here  is  a  happy  twosome  that  should  be  more  widely  known  in 
this  fair  land  of  ours. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  name  that  baffles  us.  Pjiwskies  are  impossible  to  spell  and  still 
worse  to  pronounce,  but  they  are  delectable  to  eat — and  not  difficult  to  prepare.  Let's 
let  the  Russians  call  them  what  they  like — we  can  re-christen  them  "Bomburgers"  and 
Americanize  them  as  thoroughly  as  they  deserve  to  be.  They  are  a  combination  of  ham- 
burger and  doughnut  that  adapts  itself  perfectly  to  picnics. 

In  place  of  the  ever-present  potato  salad,  let's  borrow  from  the  French  and  serve 
vinaigrette.  In  spite  of  its  fancy  name,  it  is  a  plain  and  wholesome  salad.  On  the 
Fourth  we  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  "great  melting  pot" — the  land  that  wel- 
comes all  races  with  their  customs  and  their  talents — and,  incidentally,  their  foods — 
and  makes  them  all  Americansl 


BOMBURGERS 

1  lb.  ground  beef 

1   small  onion,  chopped 

1  tbsp.  flour 

2  eggs 

3  tbsp.  cooking  oil 

1  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsp.  sugar 

Yz    cup  buttermilk 

3  cups  flour 

1  tsp.  baking  powder 

QuT 
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Brown  the  meat  and  the  onion  in  a  frying  pan.  Sprinkle  with  one  tablespoon  of 
flour,  and  set  aside  to  cool  slightly. 

Mix  eggs,  oil,  salt,  sugar,  and  buttermilk.  Add  flour,  which  has  been  sifted  with 
the  baking  powder.  Mix  well.  Roll  out  small  amounts  of  this  dough  on  a  floured, 
board.  Make  them  about  the  size  of  a  large  pancake,  and  place  a  spoonful  of  the  meat 
in  the  center.  Then  fold  two  of  the  sides  together  across  the  top,  pinching  the  dough 
tightly,  so  that  the  Bomburgers  won't  spring  open  in  the  frying.  Drop  them  in  hot 
fat,  pinched  side  down.  When  they  are  a  golden  brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  over. 
Remove  from  fat  and  serve  warm  or  cold  as  desired. 

VINAIGRETTE 

Diced  cooked  carrots  Chopped  dill  pickle 

Diced  cooked  beets  Chopped  onion 

One  boiled  potato,  diced 

Toss  together  with  mayonnaise 
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Alice  Money  Bailey 

This,  nature's  can\as,  done  in  blue — 

Blue  lake,  blue  hills,  the  pale  blue  span  of  sky 

In  shades  and  tints  no  artist  dares  to  try. 

The  greening  depths  of  smalt,  sage-gray,  subdue 

Themselves  to  cerulean  tone  and  hue. 

Tier  on  tier  of  lapis  lazuli. 

Line  on  turquoise  line,  outreach  the  eye; 

In  mirrored  surf  the  herons  wheel  and  slue. 

Lost  in  sapphire  waves,  the  mallard  floats 
Above  the  bice-dull  fishes'  mystic  haunts. 
Muted  in  expanse,  the  wild  bird  notes 
Echo  over  subterranean  fonts. 
From  azure-thin  to  cobalt,  deep  as  night,. 
The  dreaming  senses  drown  in  blue  delight 


SX^ifid   1 1  iusic 

Elaine  Swain 

Some,  stalwart  souls,  find  rapture 
In  the  winds  that  howl  and  roar. 
With  every  crash  of  bough 
Their  savage  spirits  soar. 

Give  me  the  gentle  zephyr 
With  a  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
For  me,  the  languid  tempo 
And  the  song  the  willow  weaves. 


Make  Use  of  the  Rocks 


Ezra  /.  Poulscn 


IN  tliis  day  of  high  prices  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  rocks  are  still 
clieap.  If  they  are  not  already 
around  under  your  feet,  you  will 
find  plenty  of  them  in  some  neigh- 
boring creek  bottom  or  ledge.  And 
thev  are  abundantly  useful  around 
the  home. 

If  you  are  handy  enough  to  use 
a  trowel  and  mix  a  little  cement 
mortar,  you  should  not  have  any 
trouble  finding  plenty  of  projects 
for  using  rocks.  They  do  well  to 
line  a  smah  water  ditch,  both  for 
artistic  effect  and  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  moisture.  They  make  the 
best  of  retaining  walls,  bird  baths, 
flagstone  walks,  and  foundations  for 
small  buildings. 

Perhaps  the  rear  fence  has  fallen 
into  discard,  with  the  posts  broken 
off  and  the  wires  sagging,  with  the 
result  that  the  climbing  roses  and 
Virginia  creeper  are  literally  crawl- 
ing out  into  the  alley  in  search  of 
something  on  which  to  drape  their 
foliage.  Here,  a  neat  stone  wall 
would  create  a  miracle  of  durability 
and  beauty.  If  vou  are  a  trifle  hesi- 
tant about  your  ability  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  just  keep  in  mind 
a  few  basic  rules,  then  remember 
the  vines  will  cover  up  the  wall, 
anyway.  So  a  wall  may  be  the  very 
place  for  your  first  effort. 

Make  sure  you  have  a  durable 
footing,  deep  enough  to  be  below 
the  frost  line,  and  wide  enough  to 
give  the  wall  the  rigidity  neces- 
sar\'  to  withstand  anv  of  the  ordi- 
narv  forces  of  nature  without  crack- 
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ing  or  sagging.  The  width  of  the 
footing  may  be  about  two  feet,  and 
the  depth  an  equal  distance  from 
the  surface,  with  the  actual  thick- 
ness of  the  footing  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches.  The  footing  should 
be  level  and  so  completely  tied  to- 
gether by  cement  as  to  constitute 
a  solid  slab.  Then,  with  trowel 
and  mortar,  using  also  a  line  and 
plumb  bob,  you  are  ready  to  do  the 
actual  building  of  the  wall. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
jects to  undertake  without  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  masonry,  is  laying 
a  flagstone  courtyard  or  patio.  This 
might  well  unite  the  house  with  an 
outdoor  fireplace,  the  latter  also  to 
be  built  with  the  same  design  and 
materials.  This  undertaking  may 
expand  into  an  outdoor  living  room, 
with  rustic  furniture  and,  if  pos- 
sible, a  huge  flagstone  table  proper- 
ly mounted  on  a  solid  base. 

The  fireplace  naturally  becomes 
the  center  of  many  outdoor  activi- 
ties, such  as  marshmallow  roasts  and 
picnics.  With  the  table  handy,  it 
is  always  easy  to  serve  a  complete 
meal  if  desired.  If  the  wings  of  the 
fireplace  are  designed  to  be  hollow, 
they  make  excellent  storage  places 
for  wood  and,  by  covering  the  top 
of  the  wings  also  with  smooth  slabs 
of  rocks,  you  get  extra  table  space 
for  pans  and  dishes. 

Your  flagstone  yard,  built  in  this 
way,  should  be  sloped  sufficiently 
to  make  drainage  swift  and  com- 
plete.     And,    after    the    very    first 
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rain,  you  will  feel  well  repaid  for 
the  effort.  No  mud,  no  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  just  clean,  glistening 
stones  under  your  feet,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  go  out  as  soon  as 
the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds, 
while  the  water  is  still  clinging  to 
the  shrubbery  and  flowers,  and  the 
sweet  smell  of  rain  is  still  in  the  air. 


In  laying  a  flagstone  yard,  it  is  wise 
to  have  the  stones  at  least  four 
inches  thick,  and  as  uniform  in 
thickness  as  possible.  Then  cut 
away  the  necessary  amount  of  top 
soil,  and  tamp  the  ground  firmly 
where  the  stones  are  to  be  laid.  Use 
plenty  of  good  cement.  The  floor 
will  be  rugged  but  durable. 


» <>  ■ 
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Eva.  Wiiles  Wangsgaard 

Summer  came  in  on  spurs  of  columbines 

And  shone  in  dahlias'  bold,  flamboyant  faces. 

It  paused  a  moment  where  wisteria  vines 

Shook  out  their  amethyst-encrusted  laces. 

It  crept  along  the  garden's  rambling  rows 

And  stained  to  red  delicious  heart-shaped  berries. 

It  trilled  in  robins'  braggadocios 

Which  swelled  vermilion  breasts  among  the  cherries. 

It  balanced,  rainbow-winged,  above  the  daisy 

In  shimmering  hummingbirds  and  dragon f lie;,. 

It  hummed  in  amaryllis,  drowsy,  lazy, 

Till  I  grew  sleepy,  too,  and  closed  my  eyes. 

A  moment  I  was  lost  in  slumbering 

And  summer  vanished  on  a  swallow's  wing. 


Salads  of  Infinite  Variety 


Sara  Mills 


SALy\D  days  arc  back.  If  you 
have  used  wisdom  and  the 
garden  hoe,  you  should  have 
the  makings  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
salads  right  at  your  back  door.  You 
fortunate  ones  with  space  should 
have  evcrythmg  from  lettuce  to 
green  and  red  peppers.  Apartment 
dwellers  can  have  herbs,  grown  in 
flower  pots,  if  needs  be. 

Imaghiation  is  all  important  in 
salad  making,  that  and  knowing  the 
fundamental  skills.  Once  you  have 
mastered  the  art  of  mixing  the  dress- 
ing and  combining  the  greens  and 
their  accessories,  you  can  make  each 
lunch  and  dinner  a  thing  of  savory 
delight. 

Let  your  imagination  riot  in  salad 
materials.  Lettuce  heads  the  list, 
whether  it  be  the  ice  head  or  the 
delicate  butter  variety,  grown  so 
easily  in  the  home  garden.  But  don't 
stop  at  lettuce.  There's  romaine, 
escarolc,  chicory,  spinach,  endive, 
celery  (both  stalks  and  green 
leaves),  garden  cress,  tender  dande- 
lions, bean  sprouts,  young  chard, 
and  cabbage,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  the  delicate  green  Chinese  cab- 
bage. 

In  addition  to  the  greens,  there 
are  tomatoes,  red  and  green  peppers, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  onions,  avo- 
cados, celery,  peas,  beets,  carrots, 
zucchini,  cither  diced  fresh  from  the 
garden  or  cooked,  string  beans, 
cauliflower  segments,  and  artichoke 
hearts. 

The  herb  list  is  almost  as  long: 
chives,  parsley,  tarragon,  young  mus- 
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tard  leaves,  nasturtium  seeds  and 
stems,  thyme,  mint,  sweet  marjoram, 
anise,  summer  savory,  dill,  and 
sweet  basil.  Use  any  of  them.  My 
favorites  I'll  discuss  later. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  You  will 
need  bottles  of  oil  and  vinegar. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  considered 
olive  oil  a  must.  That  was  before 
1941.  Now  I  have  learned  to  use 
and  like  any  good  salad  oil.  Yet, 
when  I  want  a  particularly  good  sal- 
ad, I  use  at  least  half  olive  oil,  the 
best  that  can  be  bought. 

As  for  vinegar,  there  is  only  your 
discretion.  Foremost  I  put  a  good 
tarragon-flavored  vinegar.  When  I 
can  get  it,  I  use  a  French  one,  but 
there  is  a  domestic  brand  found  on 
almost  ever}^  grocery  shelf  that  is  a 
good  substitute.  My  shelf,  as  of 
today,  includes  a  tarragon  vinegar, 
a  basil  vinegar,  a  garlic-flavored  vine- 
gar, a  mixed-herb  vinegar,  a  pine- 
apple vinegar,  and  cider  vinegar.  I 
have  used  almost  all  of  them  com- 
bined for  a  single  dressing  and 
found  the  result  pleasing. 

Your  condiment  shelf  should  be 
almost  as  varied.  There  should  be 
mustard,  pepper  (freshly  ground,  if 
possible),  cayenne  pepper,  paprika, 
celery  salt,  chili  powder,  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  A.I.  sauce,  and  Tabasco 
sauce.  Some  of  you  may  care  for 
the  flavored  salts,  such  as  garlic, 
onion,  and  so  on.  My  best  advice, 
however,  is  to  get  the  flavors  first- 
hand. 

With  all  this  array,  the  rest  is 
simple.     There   are   a    few    funda- 
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mental  principles,  always  to  be  ob- 
served. The  salad  greens  should  be 
washed  and  placed  to  crisp  in  the 
icebox  several  hours  before  using. 
Lettuce  should  be  broken  in  pieces 
by  hand. 

Garlic,  just  a  hint,  enhances  the 
flavor  of  any  green  salad.  If  you 
possess  a  wooden  bowl,  and  every 
salad  lover  should  have  one,  cut  a 
clove  of  garlic  in  half  and  rub  a 
piece  around  the  bowl  until  it  dis- 
appears into  the  wood.  Next  arrange 
your  greens.  You  may  make  a  bord- 
er of  lettuce  leaves,  endive,  or  ro- 
maine  tips.  In  the  center  you  may 
have  an  escarole  heart,  flanked  by 
lettuce  or  other  greens,  or  you  may 
toss  your  greens  indiscriminately. 
On  top,  arrange  the  sliced  onions, 
tomatoes  (cut  lengthwise  for  retain- 
ing the  juice),  green  peppers,  or 
whatever  vegetables  you  care  to  use. 
Place  a  scattering  of  finely  chopped 
or  cut  herbs  on  top.  My  favorites 
are  chives,  parsley,  thyme,  and  basil. 
Basil  I  use  always  with  tomatoes, 
but  the  others  may  be  used  separate- 
ly or  together  with  almost  any  com- 
bination. Now,  place  a  damp  cloth 
over  the  bowl  and  put  it  in  the 
icebox  until  it  is  ready  to  be  used 
on  the  table.  If  you  are  a  perfec- 
tionist, you  will  toss  the  salad  at  the 
table. 

That  leads  directly  to  the  matter 
of  dressing.  No  two  cooks  ever  mix 
a  dressing  the  same  way.  The  old 
standard  recipe  calls  for  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oil  to  one  of  vinegar. 
My  recipe  is  this: 

In  a  small  bottle  I  place  a  generous 
dash  of  salt,  a  small  dash  of  cayenne 
pepper,  and  paprika,  and  a  larger  dash  of 
mustard.  To  this  I  add  a  few  drops  of 
Worcestershire    sauce    and    a    sprinkle    of 


Tabasco  sauce.  I  may  also  add  some  celery 
seeds  and  a  little  chili  powder  or  about 
a  half-teaspoon  of  chili  sauce.  To  this 
I  add  the  oil,  two  generous  teaspoonfuls 
to  a  person,  and  one  of  vinegar.  I  usually 
add  an  extra  teaspoon  of  lemon  juice 
Then  I  put  the  lid  on  the  bottle  and 
shake  it  until  the  contents  are  beautifully 
blended.  If  I  am  not  using  a  garlic-rubbed 
bowl,  I  take  part  of  a  garlic  clove  and 
place  it  in  the  bottle.  Then  I  chill  the 
contents,  remembering  to  shake  the  bottle 
well  before  I  pour  it  over  the  greens.  For 
tossing,  I  prefer  a  wooden  fork  and  spoon, 
and  the  salad  is  turned  until  every  morsel 
is  coated  with  the  dressing. 

To  the  bowl  of  salad  greens  and 
tomatoes,  you  may  add  tiny  marbles 
of  cream  cheese,  mixed  with  herbs, 
or  sprinkle  the  greens  generously 
with  fresh  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
a  few  anchovies,  or  stuffed  eggs. 

If  you  wish  a  cooked  vegetable 
salad  of  carrots,  artichoke  hearts, 
peas,  cauliflowers,  string  beans,  or 
zucchini,  these  should  be  marinated 
in  dressing  before  using.  For  a  zest- 
ful  salad,  add  a  tiny  bit  of  minced 
mint  and  thyme  to  the  peas.  You 
may  use  minced  thyme,  parsley, 
summer  savory,  or  chives  with  the 
other  vegetables.  Avocados  should 
be  cubed  or  sliced  and  sprayed  with 
lemon  juice,  their  flavor  is  height- 
ened by  the  use  of  onions  and 
sliced  oranges  or  grapefruit. 

Fruits,  added  to  a  tossed  salad, 
give  piquancy  and  add  vitamins. 
Slices  or  chunks  of  pineapple,  fresh 
or  canned,  are  good  with  greens 
and  cheese  balls,  or  with  the  vege- 
table combinations.  Seedless  grapes 
stimulate  the  taste  in  almost  any 
variant  of  the  tossed  salad.  You  may 
mix  into  the  salad  paper-thin  slices 
of  apple,  with  the  red  peel  left  on 
for  firmness  and  color.  Slices  of 
canned  peaches  and  pears  give  va- 
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riety,  and  when  fruit  is  used,  make  I'he  al)()ve,  remember,  is  only  a 

the  dressing  with  pineapple  vinegar,  primer  of  salad  making.  Don't  be 

adding  a  little  sugar.  afraid  to  experiment. 


Suggestions  for  a    Vi/ork    11  ieeting  JLuncheon 

Chiistine  Eaton 

"POURING  the  past  season,  it  was  often  a  problem  to  snpply  a  liglit  luneheon  on  work 
^-^  meeting  days  at  the  moderate  cost  which  the  Rchicf  Societ\-  felt  justified  in  using 
for  this  purpose. 

It  was  felt  desirable  to  have  one  hot  item,  either  a  hot  dish,  or  hot  rolls,  and  home- 
made cookies  were  usually  served  as  desserts. 

The  following  menu  was  used  to  feed  about  thirty  people  at  a  cost  of  around  $3.50. 

POTATO  ROLLS 

(Makes  about  40  rolls) 
1        cup  milk  2/3   cup  shortening 

1        small  can  evaporated  milk  /4    cup  sugar     . 

3       medium-sized  potatoes,  boiled  2       eggs 

1  Yz    tsp.  salt 

Mash  the  potatoes  and,  while  they  arc  still  hot,  stir  in  the  shortening  and  sugar; 
beat  well,  add  milk  and  salt.  When  cooled  to  lukewarm,  beat  in  1  yeast  cake  and  1  cup 
flour.  Let  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  light  and  foamy,  then  add  2  well-beaten  eggs  and  all 
the  flour  that  can  be  stirred  and  kneaded  in  (5  or  6  cups).  Let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Make  into  rolls  and  let  rise  until  very  light;  bake  at  375  degrees,  about  15  minutes. 

BEET  JELLY  SALAD 

(Serves  6-7  persons) 

1    envelope  gelatine  1/3  cup  sugar 

Vz    cup  cold  water  Yz    tsp.  salt 

1   cup  hot  water  '/i    cup  mild  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 

When  the  jelly  begins  to  stiffen,  add  1  cup  beets,  chopped  very  fine,  and  1  cup 
chopped  celery  or  shredded  cabbage  and ,  Yz  chopped  red  or  green  pepper.  Chopped 
cucumber  may  be  added.  Turn  into  mold,  chill,  and  unmold  on  lettuce  and  garnish 
with  cheese  balls. 

MOORISH  DELIGHT 

(Makes  about  30  cookies) 
1  %    cup  uncooked  oatmeal  1  '2    cup  flour 

1       cup  brown  sugar  1       tsp.  soda 

Va    cup  margarine  Ya    tsp.  salt 

Cream  the  margarine  and  brown  sugar,  soda,  and  salt,  and  stir  thoroughly.  Cut  in 
the  margarine  and  sugar.  Take  one  half  of  mixture  and  spread  on  the  bottom  of  a  shal- 
low pan,  such  as  a  cookie  sheet. 

FILLING 

1  Yz    cups  raisins  3        tbsp.  cornstarch 

Yz    cup  white  sugar  grated  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon 

1        cup  water 
Chop  the  raisins  and  mix  with  other  ingredients.  Cook  until  thick.  Spread  the  fill- 
ing o\'cr  the  oatmeal  in  a  pan,  then  press,  rather  than   spread,   the  rest  of   the  oat- 
meal mixture  on  top  of  the  filling.  Bake  in  slow  oven  (300°)  for  about  one  hour. 
While  still  hot,  cut  in  finger-length  strips. 
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*IIIS     year    two     writers, 
Grant   Judd   and   Elder 


J^uthors  of  the  JLessons 

Mary         Briant  Jacobs,  author  of  the  htera- 


Briant     ture  lessons,  was  born  in  Mt.  Pleas- 
Jacobs,    not   previously   represented     ant,  Utah,  a  son  of  Henr}^  C.  Jacobs 

and  Alberta  Larsen  Jacobs.  He  at- 


among  the  authors 
are    introduced    to 


of  the 
Relief 


lessons, 
Society 


members  and  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

Mary  Grant 


Judd,  author  of  the 
visiting  teacher  messages,  ''Our 
Savior  Speaks,"  is  a  member  of  the 
Relief  Society  general  board,  and  an 
active  leader  in  community  cultural 
projects.  A  daughter  of  President 
Heber  J.  Grant  and  Augusta  Winters 
Grant,  she  accompanied  her  parents 
on  their  mission  to  Japan  and 
learned  that  difficult  language  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Her  rich  herit- 
age of  devotion  to  the  gospel,  a  deep 
appreciation  of  art,  literature,  and 
music,  and  a  careful  training  in  the 
domestic    arts    have    made    Mary 

Grant  Judd  a  capable  and  willing  ticipated  in  various  campaigns  in  the 
worker  in  many  fields  of  service.  The     Pacific  area. 

biography  of  her  mother's  life  which  ^^  the  present  time  Briant  Jac- 
Sister  Judd  wrote  for  the  Improve-  ^^^  ^^^  completed  three  years  as  a 
ment  Era  (published  1944-45)  gave     ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  English  department 


tended  Snow  Gollege  at  Ephraim 
and  the  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah,  later  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Richfield  High  School 
faculty  for  one  year.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  in  American  Literature  from 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  sub- 
mitting as  a  thesis  a  study  of  the 
novel  in  Boston  preceding  the  Civil 
War. 

Less  than  a  month  after  receiving 
his  degree,  Brother  Jacobs  entered 
the  Navy  as  an  Ensign  and,  upon 
completing  his  preliminary  training 
at  Tucson,  Arizona,  and  Harvard 
University,  he  was  assigned  to  com- 
munications duty  aboard  the  U.S.S. 
Guam,  a  heavy  cruiser  which  par- 


evidence  of  historical  accuracy  and 
warm  human  interest  blended  into 
a  delightful  and  significant  story. 

After  three  years  attendance  at 
the  University  of  Utah  and  one  year 
at  Columbia  University,  Mary  Grant 
married  Robert  L.  Judd,  who  later 
became  vice-chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Church  Welfare  Committee 
and  served  ably  in  this  capacity  until 
his  death  in  1945.  There  are  six  chil- 
dren, two  sons  and  four  daughters, 
and  ten  grandchildren  in  the  family. 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  are 
already  familiar  with  the  many  ex- 
cellent articles  which  Sister  Judd  has 
written,  and  with  the  current  series, 
'Table  Settings  and  Flower  Ar- 
rangements." 


at  Brigham  Young  University.  Mar- 
ried to  the  former  Barbara  Tietjen, 
of  Monroe,  Utah,  the  Jacobs  have 
two  daughters,  age  six  years  and  two 
years.  Since  1946,  most  of  Brother 
Jacobs'  non-academic  time  has  been 
spent  in  building  a  home  just  north 
of  the  B.Y.U.  campus. 

For  biographical  sketches  of  the  autliors 
of  the  other  lessons,  see: 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton:  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  page  483,  July  1947. 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon:  Relief  Society 
Magazine,  page  470,  July  1946. 

Elder  G.  Homer  Durham.  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  page  471,  July  1948. 

Jean  Ridges  Jennings,  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  page  471,  July  1948. 
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LESSON 


DEPARTMENT 


cJheoiogyi — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 


Preview  of   Lessons  for  1949-50 
Don  B.  Colton 


AS  originally  outlined,  the  text- 
book to  be  followed  again  this 
year  is  Jesus  the  Christ  by  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage.  Again  this  year 
only  one  chapter  of  the  text  will 
be  treated  in  each  lesson.  We  are 
sure  that  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  each  chapter  provides 
sufficient  material  to  occupy  the 
class  period.  Class  leaders  are  urged 
also  to  study  references  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  and  secure  authentic 
enrichment  material  wherever  avail- 
able. However,  the  discussion 
should  be  confined  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  period 
in  the  world's  history  ever  needed 
the  true  Christian  way  of  life  as 
does  the  one  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing. This  year's  course  will  deal 
largely  with  doctrines  of  the  Church 
as  they  were  taught  by  the  Savior, 
during  the  closing  months  of  his 
personal  ministry  on  earth.  The 
women  of  Relief  Society  will  be  giv- 
en opportunity  to  study  these  doc- 
trines; and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
this  study  will  awaken  in  the  heart 
of  each  sister  a  desire  not  only  to 
live  personally  the  gospel  of  the 
Redeemer,  but  also  to  aid  in  bring- 
ing others  to  see  the  true  light.  The 
objective  will  be  to  show  the  way 
of  life  as  Jesus   taught  it   that  we 
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may  pattern  our  lives  more  closely 
after  his. 

This  course  follows  closely  the 
text  Jesus  the  Christ.  The  events 
in  the  Savior's  life  are  treated  in  the 
same  chronological  order  as  in  the 
text,  and  each  lesson  covers  many 
different  subjects.  The  objectives 
given  at  the  beginning  of  each  les- 
son are,  therefore,  general  in  na- 
ture. 

Questions  are  given  at  the  end 
of  each  lesson.  It  is  suggested  that 
class  leaders  use  these  questions  to 
aid  in  obtaining  class  participation 
and  discussion  as  the  lesson  is  being 
presented. 

Again,  the  titles  of  the  chapters 
of  the  text  have  been  used  as  the 
titles  of  the  lessons.  For  the  1949- 
50  season  we  shall  study  chapters  25 
to  32  inclusive,  and  the  titles  and 
objectives  of  the  lessons  follow: 

Lesson  17.  '7^^^'^  Again  in  Jerusa- 
lem,'' chapter  25. 

Objective:  To  increase  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  a  careful  study  of  some 
of  his  wonderful  teachings. 

Lesson  18.  ''Our  Lord's  Ministr\^  in 
Perca  and  /udca,"  chapter  26. 

Objective:  To  demonstrate  that 
Jesus  taught  a  plan  of  life  capable  of 
saving  all  who  will  repent  and  obey 
him. 
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Lesson  19.  "Continuation  of  the 
Perean  and  Judean  Ministry'*  up  to 
and  including  'Tarable  oi  the  Phari- 
see and  Publican/'  chapter  27,  page 

473- 

Objective:  To  continue  the  unfold- 
ing, by  his  matchless  teaching,  of  the 
great  gospel  plan  as  taught  by  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

Lesson  20.  ''Continuation  oi  the  Pe- 
rean and  Judean  Ministiyy*'  Chap- 
tei  27  concluded  and  ''The  Last 
Winter,"  chapter  28. 

Objective:  To  prove  by  cumulative 
evidence  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
greatest  teacher  mankind  has  ever 
known. 


Lesson    21. 
chapter  29. 


'On    to    Jerusalem,' 


Objective:   To  show  how  steadfastly 
Jesus  continued  to  minister  unto  peo- 


and  the  cross. 

pie  on  his  road  to  foreknown  Calvary 

Lesson   22.  "Jesus  Returns  to  the 
Temple  Daily"  chapter  30. 

Objective:  To  study  carefully  the 
Lord's  teachings  within  the  temple 
as  he  neared  the  close  of  his  earthly 
life. 

Lesson  23.  "The  Close  of  Our  Lord's 
Public  Ministry"  chapter  31. 

Objective:  To  convince  the  prayerful 
student  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  his  masterly  teach- 
ing during  the  period  which  closed 
his  public  ministry. 

Lesson  24.  'Turther  Instruction  to 
the  Apostles"  chapter  32. 

Objective:  To  show  how  clearly  and 
forcefully  Jesus  instructed  those  who 
were  to  carry  on  his  work  after  his 
crucifixion. 


cJheoIogii — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  17— ^^Jesus  Again  in  Jerusalem" 
Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  25,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  October  4,  1949 

Objective:  To  increase  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  by  a  careful  study  of  some  of  his 
wonderful  teachings. 

Note:  All  quotations  which  are  not  followed  by  references  are  taken  from  the 
text  Jesus  the  Chiist. 


Departure  from  Galilee 
TN  lesson  16,  we  studied  the  con- 
cluding events  of  the  Savior's  life 
and  some  of  the  discourses  he  gave 
during  his  last  visit  to  Galilee.  Our 
studies  during  the  current  year  will 
be  confined  largely  to  his  Perean 
and  Judean  ministry. 


The  apostles  had  returned  from 
their  missionary  tours  and  had  been 
almost  continuously  with  Jesus  for 
several  months.  It  was  harvest 
time  and  the  Feast  of  the  Taber- 
nacles was  near  at  hand.  This  cele- 
bration followed  the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  or  Pentecost. 
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It  was  both  a  memorial  and  a  yearly 
harvest  celebration  at  which  all 
males  in  Israel  were  required  to  ''ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  in  formal  cel- 
ebration/' that  is,  to  appear  or  at- 
tend in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple  and  ''make  his  offering 
with  a  joyful  heart"  (Smith's  Bible 
Dictionary,  page  192). 

Many  of  the  Savior's  brethren 
urged  that  he  should  go  to  a  more 
prominent  place  than  Galilee  to 
display  his  powers;  but  not  through 
zeal  for  his  divine  mission,  for  we 
are  expressly  told  they  did  not  be- 
lieve in  him.  When  he  refused  to 
let  them  direct  his  movements,  he 
took  occasion  to  tell  them  of  the  dif- 
ference between  their  status  and  his. 
He  was  not  of  the  world  as  they 
were.  The  world  hated  him  be- 
cause he  was  not  of  it,  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  rejected  by  those  who 
were  of  the  world. 

At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 

There  was  great  interest  in  Jeru- 
salem concerning  Jesus.  Many  peo- 
ple believed  he  was  a  good  man, 
although  many  disputed  this,  and 
all  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  espouse 
his  cause  openly  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  of  the  rulers. 
Jesus  decided  to  go  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles  at  Jerusalem  and, 
probably  on  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
he  appeared.  As  usual,  he  soon  be- 
gan to  teach  the  people.  Evidently 
he  surprised  the  teachers.  They 
asked  among  themselves:  "How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned?"  He  was  no  gradu- 
ate of  their  schools,  nor  had  he  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  rabbis.  Note  his 
answer:  ".  .  .  My  doctrine  is  not 
mine,  but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any 


man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself" 
(John  7:16-17).  Thus  he  revealed 
his  teacher— the  great  Eternal  Fa- 
ther. The  test  he  gave  was  eminent- 
ly fair.  It  is  fair  today.  Do  his  will 
and  we  shall  know.  Jesus  honored 
his  great  Teacher— his  God— and, 
therefore,  he  was  free  from  selfish 
pride  and  boastfulness. 

The  rulers  had  tried  especially  to 
convict  the  Lord  on  two  charges, 
breaking  the  Sabbath  and  blas- 
phemy. It  will  be  recalled  he  had 
healed  an  afflicted  man  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Jesus  now  referred  to  this 
act  of  mercy,  saying:  "I  have  done 
one  work  and  ye  all  marvel."  The 
rulers  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  should  accept  him  for  the 
miracle  or  reject  him  because  he  had 
performed  the  miracle  on  the  Sab- 
bath. He  confounded  them  when 
he  showed  that  the  law  of  Moses 
expressly  allowed  acts  of  mercy  on 
the  Sabbath.  '7"^g^  "^^  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance,  but  judge 
righteous  judgment"  (John  7:24). 

Strange  how  prone  men  are  to 
misjudge.  All  the  works  of  Jesus 
were  good  and  many  people  were 
beginning  to  believe  in  him.  When 
the  chief  priests  realized  this,  they 
sent  officers  to  arrest  him  and  bring 
him  before  their  high  court— the 
Sanhedrin.  The  Master,  however, 
continued  his  discourse,  telling  the 
people  that  he  would  be  with  them 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  that  he 
would  then  return  to  the  Father. 
Always  his  remarks  that  he  came 
from  the  Father  and  would  return 
to  him  caused  bitter  discussion.  The 
people  would  not  accept  his  doc- 
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trine  that  he  was  from  God— a  part 
of  the  Godhead. 

Many  of  the  plain  people  were 
impressed  with  Jesus  and  declared 
he  was  the  Messiah.  The  technical 
objectors  quibbled  over  his  coming 
from  Galilee.  They  argued  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  come  from  Bethle- 
hem of  Judea.  How  easy  it  is  when 
one  wants  to  find  an  excuse  for  not 
obeying! 

When  the  police  officers  re- 
turned without  Jesus  and  acknowl- 
edged they  had  been  impressed  by 
his  teachings,  their  masters  were 
furious.  They  asked  of  the  of- 
ficers, "Are  ye  also  deceived?''  (John 
7:47).  These  arrogant  rulers  were 
concerned,  however,  with  the  opin- 
ion of  the  common  people,  and  be- 
cause of  this  fear  were  stopped  again 
in  their  evil  course.  The  only  man 
in  the  Sanhedrin  who  voiced  any 
comment  in  favor  of  the  Lord  was 
Nicodemus,  who  had  previously 
come  personally  to  Jesus  by  night 
to  inquire  into  his  teachings  (John 
3:1-21). 

''Go,  and  Sin  No  More" 

Shortly  after  the  festival,  Jesus 
went  one  morning  to  the  temple 
and  began  teaching  one  of  the 
groups  that  gathered  about  him. 
Here  occurred  an  event  of  outstand- 
ing importance  which  illustrated  his 
capacity  as  a  teacher  and  judge. 
While  he  was  talking,  a  party  of 
scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  a 
woman  who,  they  charged,  was  guilty 
of  adultery.  Her  guilt  seems  to  have 
been  admitted.  The  law  of  Moses 
required  that  such  crimes  should  be 
punished  by  having  the  guilty  one 
stoned  to  death,  although  this  ex- 
treme penalty  had  long  since  been 


abandoned.  Thinking  to  ensnare 
the  Lord,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
asked,  ''But  what  sayest  thou?"  Had 
he  decreed  the  death  penalty,  it 
would  have  been  against  the  law  of 
the  Romans,  since  power  to  inflict 
the  death  penalty  had  been  taken 
from  all  Jevdsh  tribunals  and  adul- 
tery was  not  a  capital  offense  under 
Roman  rule.  If  the  judgment  were 
to  release  her  with  little  or  no  pun- 
ishment, Jesus  would  have  disre- 
garded the  law  of  Moses.  These 
wicked  rulers  thought  they  had  Jes- 
us trapped.  For  awhile  he  seemed 
to  disregard  their  demands  and  then 
said,  ''He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her."  That  was  the  law.  Jesus  be- 
gan writing  on  the  ground.  The 
woman's  accusers  slunk  away. 

When  Jesus  had  hfted  up  himself,  and 
saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  said  unto 
her,  Woman,  where  are  those  thine  ac- 
cusers? hath  no  man  condemned  thee? 
She  said,  No  man.  Lord.  And  Jesus  said 
unto  her.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more  (John  8:10-11). 

While  the  Lord  declined  to  con- 
demn her  to  death,  he  sent  her  away 
with  the  solemn  warning  to  repent 
and  lead  a  better  life. 

The  Light  oi  the  World 

The  Master  Teacher  moved  to  an- 
other part  of  the  temple  court  and, 
seeing  the  great  lamps,  continued 
his  teaching,  saying:  "...  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life"  (John 
8-12).  It  was  another  way  of  tell- 
ing them  again  that  he  was  the  Son 
of  God— the  giver  of  light  and  life. 
He  did  not  often  stop  to  argue;  he 
proclaimed.  He  told  them  that  he 
was  guided  by  the  Father  who  had 
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sent  him.    With  bitter  sarcasm,  his  The  prophets  were  dead  and  Jesus 

opponents    asked,    ''Where    is    thy  had  dared  to  say  that  all  who  obeyed 

Father?"    He  told  them  that  if  they  him  would  be  exempt  from  death, 

had  known  him,  they  would  have  He  had  exalted  himself  above  Abra- 

known  the  Father  also.  The  Phari-  ham.    Jesus  proclaimed  his  own  su- 

sees  would  have  seized  him  but  they  premacy    again:    ''Verily,    verily,    I 

could  not.  ''No  man  laid  hands  on  say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was, 

him;  for  his  hour  was  not  yet  come."  I  am."    "I  AM"  was  an  awe-inspir- 
ing title.     It  was  a  declaration    of 

The  Truth  Shall  Make  You  Free  ^^e  Lord's  eternal  Godship.    Jesus 

It  would  be  well  for  class  mem-  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  was 

bers  to  read  John  8:21-59.  Therein  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 

are  found  some  of  the  most  pro-  ^^  was  and  is  the  Eternal-the  First 

found  teachings  of  the  Lord.     He  ^^^  ^he  Last.  He  was  the  First-born 

again  asserts  his  own  supremacy  but  ^^  ^he  spirit  world  and  the  Only 

ascribes  all  honor  and  glory  to  his  Begotten  m  the  flesh. 
Father.     It  is  a  beautiful  example 

of  humble  grandeur  on  the  part  of  Bodily  and  Spiritual  Blindness 

the  world's  greatest  character.  It  was  John   alone   records  an   instance 

the  proud  boast  of  the  haughty  Jews  of  Sabbath-day  healing  of  more  than 

that  because  they  were  the  seed  of  ordinary  importance.  Jesus  and  his 

Abraham,  they  were  in  bondage  to  disciples  saw  a  blind  beggar  on  the 

no  man.     Jesus  had  said  to  them  street.     The    disciples    asked    this 

that  if  they  would  believe  and  fol-  question:    "Master,    who    did    sin, 

low  him:  ".  .  .  ye  shall  know  the  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he 

truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  was  born  blind?"     Note  the  Sav- 

free."    Jesus  knew,  and  they  knew,  ior's  reply:  "Neither  hath  this  man 

that    Israel   had   been    in   political  sinned,   nor  his  parents:   but  that 

bondage.     Even  at  that  time  they  the  works  of  God  should  be  made 

paid  tribute  to  Rome.    The  Savior  manifest  in  him."    Surely  the  ques- 

made  it  clear  that  he  did  not  refer  tion  and  reply  imply  that  it  would 

to  political  freedom,  but  to  spiritual  have  been  possible,  through  choice, 

freedom.     Said  he,  "Verily,  verily,  for  the  man  to  have  sinned  prior  to 

I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  com-  his   birth.     However,   in   this   case 

mitteth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  neither    he    nor    his    parents    had 

Whosoever  sins  is  in  bondage  to  sinned.    The  Savior  departed  from 

sin.    They  were  in  the  devil's  bond-  his  usual  custom  and  anointed  the 

age.    The  devil  is  the  worst  sinner  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  clay  and 

of  all  and  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  then  directed  him  to  go  to  the  pool 

The  declaration  made  by  Jesus:  of  Siloam  and  wash  in  its  waters. 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  If  a  The  blind  had  been  made  to  see, 

man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  and  though  the  man  did  not  know 

see  death"  (John  8:51),  seemed  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  he  stoutly  af- 

infuriate  the  wicked  Jews  more  than  firmed  that  he  had  been  divinely 

anything  else.     They   said:    "Now  healed  by  a  prophet.     Jesus  later 

we  know  that  thou  hast  a  devil."  sought  the  man  out  and  made  it 
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known  to  him  that  the  miracle  had 
been  performed  by  the  Son  of  God. 
The  man  beheved  and  worshipped 
him  as  the  Lord  (John  9:1-38). 

Shepheid  and  Sheep  Herder 

If  time  permits,  the  class  should 
give  attention  to  the  great  lesson 
taught  in  John  10:1-21.  An  account 
is  given  there  of  one  of  the  Lord's 
most  impressive  discourses.  Only 
through  him  may  we  enter  the  fold. 
He  is  the  Good  Shepherd.  No 
stronger  arraignment  of  false  pastors 
and  teachers  was  ever  written.  He 
explains  how  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive his  plan  is  by  saying:  ''And  oth- 
er sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold:  them  also  I  must  bring, 
and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and 
there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd"  (John  10:16). 


Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Discussion 

1.  Relate  the  incident  of  the  Jewish 
rulers  trying  to  trap  the  Savior  by  seeking 
to  get  him  to  judge  the  woman  taken  in 
sin.  Show  how  wisely  he  avoided  their 
attempted  snare. 

2.  In  what  way  is  Jesus  the  light  of  the 
world? 

3.  Christ's  statement  "The  truth  shall 
make  you  free"  applies  today  just  as  it  did 
when  he  uttered  it.  Explain  how  the 
truth  makes  us  free. 

4.  How  did  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man  on  the  Sabbath  day  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  understood  the  pre-existent  life? 

5.  How  may  a  testimony  of  Christ  be 
obtained? 


References  in  the  Four  Gospels 

Matt.  5:21-48;  7:15. 

John  7:1-53;  8:1-59;  10:1-21. 


Visiting  Q/eacher    f/lessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Preview  of   Lessons  for  1949-50 


Mary  Grant  Judd 


nPHE  visiting  teacher  messages 
for  1949-50  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  series  titled,  ''Our  Savior 
Speaks."  As  in  the  previous  year's 
messages,  timely  and  significant 
statements  of  the  Savior  will  be 
presented.  Some  are  loving  admo- 
nitions, others  are  statements  of 
fact,  and  still  others  are  presented 
in  the  form  of  thought-and-action- 
provoking  questions. 

The  titles  for  the  various  months 
will  be  as  follows: 

Lesson  1.  '7  Am  Come  that  They 
Might  Have  Life,  and  that  They 


Might  Have  It  More  Abundantly" 

(John  10:10). 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  way  to 
eternal  hfe  is  the  most  complete  life. 

Lesson  2.    "Behold,  I  Stand  at  the 

Door,  and  Knock"  (Rev.  3:20). 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  Christ  is 
ever  ready  to  enter  our  hearts,  if  we  but 
prepare  the  way. 

Lesson  3.  *'These  Things  I  Have 
Spoken  unto  You,  That  in  Me  Ye 
Might  Have  Peace''  (John  16:33). 

Objective:  To.  affirm  that  through  con- 
forming our  lives  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  we  may  possess  peace  in  our 
souls. 
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Lesson  4.  ''Lovest  Thou  Me?  .  .  . 
Feed  My  Lambs''  (John  21:15). 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  this  ad- 
monition is  equally  important  today. 

Lesson  5.  '7s  Not  the  Life  More 
Than  Meat,  and  the  Body  Than 
Raimentr  (Matt  6:25). 

Objective:  To  emphasize  that  there  is 
a  larger  hfe  than  that  of  the  body, 
namely,  that  of  the  spirit. 

Lesson  6.  "For  This  Cause  Shall  a 
Man  Leave  Father  and  Mother  and 
Shall  Cleave  to  His  Wife''  (Matt. 
19:5). 


Objective:  To  point  out  that,  follow- 
ing their  marriage,  the  allegiance  of  a 
man  and  woman  to  each  other  tran- 
scends even  the  lasting  allegiance 
which  they  owe  their  parents. 

Lesson  7.    ''Nevertheless   Not   My 

Will  hut  Thine,  Be  Done"  (Luke 

22:42). 

Objective:  To  help  us  accept  life  as  it 
comes  and  not  to  lose  faith  during 
adversity. 

Lesson  8.     "Be    of   Good    Cheer" 
(Matt.  14:27). 

Objective:  To  reaffirm  that  in  bring- 
ing help  and  comfort  to  others,  we 
gain  joy  for  ourselves. 


Lesson  1~''l  Am  Come  That  They  Might  Have  Life,  and  That  They 
Might  Have  It  More  Abundantly"  (John  10:10) 

Mary  Grant  Judd 

For  Tuesday,  October  4,  1949 
Objective:  To  show  that  the  way  to  eternal  life  is  the  most  complete  life. 


U 


T  am  come  that  they  might  have 
hfe,  and  that  they  might  have 
it  more  abundantly"  (John  10:10). 
Thus  spoke  our  Savior  to  some  of 
his  questioners,  in  explaining  his 
earthly  mission. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
era  some  men  thought  that  by  with- 
drawing themselves  from  compan- 
ionship with  their  fellows,  they 
would  more  nearly  approach  the 
perfect  life  that  the  Master  wished 
them  to  live.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  intent.  He  set  the 
example  by  mingling  with  all  types 
of  people— beggars  and  lepers,  Sa- 
maritans and  publicans,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  He  was  at  home 
with  all  and  loved  them  all.  Men 
in  high  places  sought  him  out,  yet 


little  children  were  at  ease  in  his 
society  and  common  folk  heard  him 
gladly.  He  showed  compassion  to- 
ward even  dishonest  men  and  sinful 
women.  He  went  to  them  and  won 
them.  Thus  he  set  the  example  of 
tolerance  toward  all. 

Other  mistaken  ideas  of  an  earlier 
period,  which  persist  with  some  in 
our  own  generation,  are  that  re- 
ligion is  primarily  to  prepare  us  for 
the  life  to  come,  that  it  is  narrow- 
ing in  its  influence,  and  that  it  is 
sinful  to  enjoy  the  delights  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  world.  Christ 
showed  us  that  the  religious  life  is 
the  abundant  life.  He  came  not  to 
restrict  us  in  our  enjoyments  of 
life,  but  to  add  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  for- 
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bid  an  intelligent  man  to  do  harm- 
ful things.  He  ought  to  avoid  them 
because  he  has  no  taste  for  them, 
because  he  finds  more  real  satisfac- 
tion and  more  enduring  pleasure  in 
the  doing  of  things  that  are  recre- 
ational, but  harmless  in  their  nature, 
or  by  engaging  in  constructive  ac- 
tivities. 

One  might  w^ell  ask,  why  should 
one  choose  a  life  that  is  small  and 
contracted  when  there  is  within  his 


reach  the  life  that  is  full  and  com- 
plete? How  often  have  we  heard 
missionaries  speak  of  the  time  spent 
in  the  mission  field  as  the  happiest 
one  of  their  lives?  It  is  because  they 
have  discovered  how  completely 
satisfying  their  lives  could  become 
when  they  were  experiencing  the 
joys  of  the  spirit. 

This  broader  existence  is  the  one 
that  Christ  brought  to  light  when 
he  came,  that  we  might  have  life 
and  have  it  more  abundantly. 


vi/ork   llieetifig — Sewing  Children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 
Preview  of   Lessons  for  1949-50 


rpVERY  Latter-day  Saint  woman 
should  acquire  enough  sewing 
skill  to  do  the  simple  tasks  required 
of  a  homemaker.  There  are  always 
hems  to  adjust,  seams  to  be  let  out  or 
taken  in,  collars  to  be  turned,  or 
some  household  article  to  be  made. 

There  are  still  many  women  who 
need  our  help  in  learning  to  do 
these  simple  things.  We  feel  that 
Relief  Society  has  a  definite  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  every  woman  is 
encouraged  to  participate  actively 
in  the  sewing  program  of  the  society 
that  her  skill  may  be  increased  and 
that  she  may  be  of  service  in  help- 
ing others. 

We  suggest  that  special  instruc- 
tion be  given  in  sewing  again  this 
season. 

A  course  in  making  children's 
clothing  is  outlined  with  the  idea  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  many  of  our 
young  mothers.  There  is  great  satis- 


faction in  being  able  to  make  cloth- 
ing for  our  children  both  from  the 
creative  and  the  financial  standpoint. 
The  designing  and  making  of  chil- 
dren's apparel  has  come  to  be  a  spec- 
ialized field.  The  chubby  child  and 
the  more  slender  one  wear  very  dif- 
ferent models.  What  mother  does 
not  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  ex- 
clusive models  featured  in  children's 
shops?  The  purchase  price,  however, 
is  more  than  most  family  budgets 
can  allow  but,  with  a  little  instruc- 
tion in  basic  sewing,  we  can  make 
things  just  as  becoming  and  usually 
better  fitting.  Wliat  mother's  heart 
does  not  thrill  to  hear  her  youngster 
boast  proudly,  ''My  mother  made 
this." 

We  hope  that  the  membership  of 
this  class  will  not  be  limited  to 
younger  women.  Those  who  have 
sewed  for  families  now  grown  can  be 
of  great  help  to  our  younger  sisters  if 
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they  will  come  and  work  with  them. 
Then,  too,  there  are  many  grand- 
mothers who  will  appreciate  learning 
the  little  touches  which  will  enable 
them  to  make  an  appreciated  gift  for 
a  beloved  grandchild. 

We  feel  that  there  are  wonderful 
possibilities  for  the  wards  in  follow- 
ing this  course,  and  we  hope  that 
enthusiastic  work  meeting  leaders 
will  make  the  most  of  these  lessons. 

The  titles  of  the  lessons  for  1949- 
50  are  as  follows: 


Lesson  1.  Proper  Selection  oi  Style, 
Choice  of  Material  and  Pattern 

Lesson  2.  Layettes  and  Baby  Sewing 

Lesson  3. Play  Clothes 

Lesson  4.  Underwear  and  Nightweai 

Lesson  5.  Girls'  Clothing 

Lesson  6.  Boys'  Clothing 

Lesson  7.  Coats  and  Snowsuits 

Lesson  8.  Display     oi     Children's 
Clothing. 


Lesson  1-Proper  Selection  of  Style,  Choice  of  Material  and  Pattern 

For  Tuesday,  October  11,  1949 
Jean  Ridges  Jennings 


r^NE  cannot  stress  too  much  the 
importance  of  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  problem  of  making 
clothes  for  children.  It  is  important 
in  the  extreme  that  women  under- 
stand and  apply  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  proper  selection  and 
construction  of  apparel  for  our 
young  people. 

Psychologists  today  believe  that 
clothing  definitely  affects  the  be- 
havior of  a  child.  Dull,  drab,  ugly 
clothes  are  likely  to  reflect  their  ugli- 
ness in  a  child's  disposition.  Attrac- 
tive clothes  help  to  make  children 
happier  as  well  as  to  help  them  de- 
velop good  taste  early  in  life.  Cloth- 
ing is  a  fundamental  factor  in 
character  building.  A  child  dressed 
in  simple,  serviceable,  comfortable, 
and  artistic  clothes  naturally  de- 
velops an  appreciation  of  these  qual- 
ities. 

Whenever  you  anticipate  getting 
wearing  apparel  for  a  child,  ask  your- 
self these  questions  about  it:  Will 
the  garments  be  harmful  in  any  way?^ 


Are  they  protective?  Will  they  be 
enjoyed?  Are  they  becoming  and  at- 
tractive? Are  they  suitable  in  every 
respect?  No  garment  is  proper  if  it 
interferes  in  any  way  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child. 

The  style  of  dressing  a  child 
changes  as  he  grows  older,  but  the 
underlying  principles  of  selection  re- 
main the  same.  Clothes  should  be 
chosen  with  a  view  to  suiting  the 
child's  personality.  His  physical 
characteristics  of  coloring  and  type 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  his  habits  of  action. 

Dressing  a  sturdy  youngster  in 
pale  blue  or  the  pale,  delicate,  timid 
child  in  bright  red  does  not  bring 
out  the  characteristics  of  either 
child.  The  pale  child  should  wear 
colors,  not  of  the  same  pale  value 
but  of  just  enough  difference  to  call 
attention  to  the  child. 

The  quaint,  prim  little  girl  wears 
soft  clinging  dresses  with  ruffles  and 
embroidery.  She  is  always  immacu- 
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late  and  sits  around  with  not  too  take  the  child's  measurements  and 
much  activity.  Her  tomboy  sister  is  compare  them  with  those  of  the  pat- 
sturdy  and  active  and  would  be  out  tern  being  used.  Always  take  meas- 
of  place  in  the  same  soft  clothes,  urements  of  chest,  underarm  length, 
She  is  better  suited  with  sturdier,  and  back  length, 
plainer,  more  durable  dresses.  Even  after  buying  a  pattern  that 

The  pattern  or  design  in  the  ma-  presumably  fits  your  child's  measure- 

terial  itself  should  also  be  becoming  ments,  it  is  wise  to  compare  the  ac- 

to  a  girl.  Delicately  flowered  designs  tual  pattern  pieces  for  size  with  a 

become  the  smaller  children,  while  garment  that  is  made  and  fits.  Make 

bolder  prints  would  be  appropriate  pattern  alterations   for  size  in   the 

for  sturdy  types.  pattern  itself  before  cutting  material. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  Time  spent  in  careful  considera- 
exact  pattern  size  for  children.  To  tion  of  choice  of  pattern  and  ma- 
avoid  losing  much  time  making  terial  to  suit  the  child  and  his  needs 
alterations    when    sewing,    carefully  is  time  well  spent. 


jCiterature—^^^  Literature  of  England 

Preview  of   Lessons  for  1949-50 


I 


N  considering  the  course  in  litera-  is   needed.    It  is  hoped    that  this 

ture  for  1949-50,  the  general  board  course  will  help  to  give  Latter-day 
has  deemed  it  advisable  to  postpone  Saint  women  a  sense  of  discrimina- 
the  study  of  Latter-day  Saint  litera-  tion,  that  they  may  not  only  recog- 
ture  of  the  pioneer  and  contempo-  nize  and  know  the  best  in  hterature, 
rary  periods.  Instead,  it  has  been  de-  but  desire  to  read  the  best,  as  well, 
cided  to  undertake  a  course  of  study  Just  what  is  great  literature?  How 
of  English  literature  beginning  with  can  it  be  recognized?  What  are  its 
the  earliest  English  literature  and  essentials?  Literature  might  be  de- 
progressing  on  to  American  litera-  fined  as  a  ''mirror  that  walks  along 
ture  in  chronological  sequence.  the  highway,"   reflecting   our   own 

One  of  the  important  objectives  selves  and  the  story  of  man's  prob- 

of  the  general  board,  in  presenting  ing  of  mind,  heart,  and  spirit.  One 

this   year's   literature   course,   is    to  writer  says,  'There  are  three  essen- 

point  out  the  characteristics  of  great  tials   to   great  literature:    first,   the 

literature  and,  from  a  study  of  some  idea  worth  expressing;  second,  the 

of  the  best  in  literature,  to  gain  a  technique  to  express  it  beautifully; 

greater  appreciation  of  its  value.  and  third,  the  sincerity  to  express  it 

Today  the  market  is  flooded  with  convincingly." 

quantities   of   inferior   reading   ma-  Beginning  this  year,  we  will  focus 

terial.  What  to  read  presents  a  real  our  attention  on  a  study  of  English 

problem.  A  good  basis  for  selection  literature,  which  will  be  useful  in 
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the  study  of  any  literature.  Our  pro- 
cedure will  be  sufficiently  chrono- 
logical to  establish  a  sense  of  con- 
tinuity. This  approach  will  correlate 
the  historical  background  with  the 
written  expression  of  the  people. 
We  shall  see  expressed  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  early  pagan  be- 
liefs, and  the  merging  of  the  two, 
(noting  some  of  the  signs  of  the 
apostasy),  and  then  pass  on  to 
great  literature  of  a  later  date. 

In  the  words  of  our  author,  *'Our 
course  objective  is :  to  earn  and  share 
that  high  pleasure  which  only  litera- 
ture and  a  sense  of  the  past  can 
give." 

The  recommended  textbook  [The 
Literature  of  England,  volume  i, 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.)  is  one 
which  would  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  any  library.  It  is  a  large  book  and, 
as  stated  in  the  preface  of  this  third 
edition,  ''in  planning  the  book  it 
was  not  to  be  just  another  collec- 
tion of  .  .  .  readings  but  a  carefully 
articulated  interpretation  and  rep- 
resentation of  English  culture  as 
expressed  in  English  literature."  The 
textbook  for  this  two-year  course 
begins  with  Beowulf  and  concludes 
with  James  Boswell  and  Richard  B. 
Sheridan.  The  cost  of  the  book  is 
$4.50  ($4.75  postpaid)  from  the 
Deseret  Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
text  is  rich  in  maps,  each  one  of 
which  is  executed  in  a  style  charac- 
teristic of  the  period  it  represents, 
and  the  graphic  illustrations,  more- 
over, have  been  selected  from  con- 
temporaneous sources,  showing  the 
life  of  each  period  of  English  his- 
tory as  it  was  seen  by  artists  of  the 
time. 


There  will  be  many  gaps  in  this 
study  of  the  history  of  English  lit- 
erature due  to  the  brevity  of  time 
for  the  Relief  Society  course;  how- 
ever, the  book  provides  excellent  ma- 
terial for  anyone  desiring  to  round 
out  her  own  appreciation  through 
studying  the  text. 

From  the  first  year  of  this  survey 
of  English  literature,  beginning  with 
Beowulf  and  ending  with  17th  cen- 
tury poetry,  will  come  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  what  is  great  in  litera- 
ture and  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  literary  forms.  Certain 
authors  and  works  which  are  con- 
sidered in  this  bird's-eye  view  may 
be  amplified  further  as  the  course 
continues. 

Material  may  also  be  found  in 
encyclopedias.  The  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge, etc.  The  April  1949  Nation- 
al Geographic  Magazine  contains 
many  beautiful  pictures  portraying 
incidents  and  characters  in  English 
life  which  will  prove  valuable  for 
use  by  the  class  leader. 

Stake  and  ward  class  leaders  and 
mission  Relief  Society  branch  class 
leaders  are  urged  to  see  that  their 
textbooks  are  ordered  soon  to  en- 
sure satisfactory  delivery. 

The  titles  of  the  eight  lessons  for 
the  first  year  follow: 

Lesson  1 .  Eaily  English  Literature 

Lesson  2.  Legends  of  Chivalry 

Lesson  3.  Shakespeare 

Lesson  4.  Francis  Bacon 

Lesson  5.  The  English  Bible 

( through  the  St.  James  Translation ) 

Lesson  6.  John  Milton 

Lesson  7.  John  Bunyan 

Lesson  8.  17th  Century  Poetry 
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jCiterature—^^^  Literature  of  England 

Introduction 


Briant  Jacobs 


AS    Robert   Louis    Stevenson 
minded  us  as  children: 


re- 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

One  of  these  happiest  ''things" 
of  hfe  is  to  share  with  others  that 
which  we  have  found  to  be  good. 
For  us  the  best  in  hfe  is  to  share  the 
best;  this,  in  part,  we  are  about  to 
do.  And  if,  in  bringing  this  htera- 
ture  to  you  sisters,  you  maintain 
some  fraction  of  the  joy  we  feel  in 
assisting  you  in  this  magnificant 
task,  our  desires  shall  not  have  been 
in  vain. 

Now,  a  word  about  method. 
There  are  many  trails  through  this 
rich  wood;  how  you  get  within 
doesn't  matter  so  much  as  that  you 
do.  If,  in  grazing  this  lush  slope, 
we  suggest  that  you  eat  only  the 
tangy  huckleberry,  while  in  your 
own  meanderings  you  have  found 
some  delicate  grasses  or  aromatic 
mountain    flowers— don't    hesitate. 


On  this  range,  bewilderment  comes 
not  from  sparsity  of  feed,  but  from 
the  very  richness  and  variety  of 
choice. 

Because  a  year's  Relief  Society 
course  in  literature  is  less  than  eight 
hours,  sometimes  we  might  appear 
to  be  in  a  hurry.  Don't  let  us  hurry 
you.  Should  we  suggest  you  read 
four  authors  in  an  hour  and,  in  dis- 
cussing the  first  selection,  you  suc- 
ceed rather  well  in  making  him 
come  alive  to  your  group  until  their 
faces  glow  as  does  yours— don't  stop 
abruptly  and  feel  you  must  hurry 
on  to  discuss  the  other  three.  Lit- 
erature lives  through  creating  and 
sharing  a  few  intense  experiences. 
Once  you  have  caught  some  of  the 
power,  the  beauty,  the  individuality 
of  an  author  because  you  have  been 
successful  in  enabling  him  to  speak 
for  himself  with  a  part  of  his  origi- 
nal force  and  freshness,  you  have 
accomplished  something  singularly 
worthwhile.  But  now  it  is  time  we 
begin— together. 


Lesson  1— Early  English  Literature 

Briant  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday,  October  i8,  1949 


n^HE  thrill  of  discovering  an  arrow- 
head beneath  a  sagebrush  or  a 
stone  includes  within  itself  these 
questions:  Who  last  held  this  flint 
in  his  palm,  as  now  it  rests  in  mine? 


laugh?  What,  for  him,  was  joy,  or 
greatness,  or  fear?  In  what  did  he 
believe? 

Whatever  sunken  hulls  or  weap- 
ons,   whatever    cliff    dwellings    or 


Who  was  he?  How  did  he  talk,  and     castles  the  past  has  kindly  preserved, 
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these  tell  us  relatively  little.  Until  fights,  and  court  banquets,  appear 

we  can  share  with  a  people  their  Grendel,    a    supernatural    mythical 

words,  or  thought-symbols,  we  can  monster,  and  examples  of  epic  exag- 

know  only  a  fraction  of  their  most  geration  which  to  the  literal-minded 

intimate  and  real  selves.  But  once  reader,  might  seem  only  preposter- 

we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  ous.  While  the  poem  accepts  God 

writings  of  any  age,  its  thoughts  are  as  ruler  of  the  world,  and  mentions 

ours  and,  at  once,  we  possess  the  heaven  and  hell,  the  creation,  Cain, 

key  to  whatever  mysteries,  beauties,  and  the  deluge,  it  is  dominated  by 

and  beliefs  motivated  that  culture.  Wyrd,  pagan  Goddess  of  Fate.  An- 
other pagan  element  is  cremation. 

Beowulf  The  payment  of  blood-money*   is 

It  is  fitting  that  the  richest  of  all  recounted  and  the  worship  of  world- 
national  literatures  (the  English)  ly  glory  and  physical  prowess.  It  re- 
should  begin  with  Beowulf,  the  veals  the  Teutonic  mind  as  moody, 
earliest  known  sustained  piece  of  somber,  and  stubborn.  Yet,  despite 
writing  in  any  modern  language,  and  a  rough,  savage  existence,  life  was 
one  of  the  important  epics  of  all  good,  and  courage,  bravery,  gen- 
time.  Although  written  by  an  un-  erosity,  justice,  and  loyalty  to  clan 
known  Anglo-Saxon  poet  about  750  and  master  were  virtues  most  im- 
A.D.,  Beowulf  strictly  belongs  to  no  portant  in  their  vigorous  code  of 
one  nation.  Its  materials  and  tone  life. 

brand  it  as  a  saga  of  the  ancient  The  poem  is  divided  into  two 
Germanic  heroic  age,  a  pagan  cul-  parts.  The  first  occurs  at  Heorot,  the 
ture  which  had  flourished  in  north-  great  hall  built  by  Hrothgar,  King 
ern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  Sea  area  of  the  Danes.  Beowulf,  a  young  Geat 
since  prehistoric  times.  Comparable  (probably  from  lower  Sweden), 
to  various  Norse  and  Icelandic  fights  the  monster  Grendel,  who 
sagas,  Beowulf  nonetheless  differs  rises  at  night  from  the  seamy  moors 
from  them  in  two  important  re-  to  kill  Hrothgar's  warriors.  Beowulf 
spects:  (1)  the  author  grafted  onto  tears  off  Grendel's  arm,  then  later, 
the  original  many  expressions  of  when  Grendel's  fiend-mother  re- 
Christian  virtues;  (2)  his  brilliant  turns  to  the  hall,  Beowulf  pursues 
and  original  use  of  language  gives  to  her  to  her  den  far  beneath  the  sea 
Beowulf  a  sustained  loftiness  and  where  he  slays  her  with  a  charmed 
dignity  of  tone  which  only  great  sword.  The  second  episode  portrays 
literature  possesses.  the  later  years  of  Beowulf  when,  as 

This  greatest  of  all  Old  English  King  of  the  Geats,  he  attempts 
poems  is  the  outstanding  example  single-handed  to  slay  a  fierce  dragon 
of  the  blending  of  the  pagan  and  which  threatens  the  welfare  of  his 
the  Christian  traditions.  It  also  subjects.  Mortally  wounded  in  the 
mixes  history  with  legend:  along-  struggle,  Beowulf  is  rescued  and  de- 
side  such  real  episodes  as  funerals,  fended  by  Wiglaf,  one  of  his  men. 

*This  shows  the  early  introduction  of  the  false  doctrine  of  doing  penance  by  the 
payment  of  money,  in  place  of  the  true  doctrine  of  repentance  taught  by  Christ.  See 
Clark,  J.  Reuben,  Jr.,  On  the  Way  to  Immoitdity  2nd  Eternal  Life,  page  232. 
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In  deep  mourning  and  devotion,  the 
people  bury  him  and  honor  his 
name. 

Note  to  Class  Leaders: 

For  the  wealth  of  additional  background 
material  which  cannot  be  included  here, 
consult  our  text,  The  Literature  oi  Eng- 
land, by  Woods,  Watts,  and  Anderson, 
particularly  pp.  3-6,  9-10,  16-18,  19.  The 
strength  of  language  in  Beowulf,  and  its 
exalted  tone,  can  be  imparted  to  your  group 
only  by  reading  aloud  excerpts  from  the 
poem  itself:  the  first  150  hnes  contain 
much  that  is  both  valuable  and  typical,  as 
do  hnes  2205  to  the  end.  It  is  obvious 
that  your  own  exploring  of  the  poem  it- 
self will  prove  a  most  fruitful  investment 
of  your  study  time.  Use  your  own  pro- 
nunciation of  the  proper  nouns  as  they  are 
not  found  in  the  dictionary, 

Bede  (673-735) 

We  might  well  be  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
Catholic  church.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  Great  Apostasy,  when  men's 
minds  were  bound  by  ignorance, 
guidance  flowed  forth  from  the 
monasteries,  the  fountainheads  of 
intellectual  learning.  From  Jarrow 
(see  map,  opposite  page  3  of  the 
text)  came  the  Venerable  Bede 
(rhymes  with  seed),  one  of  the  great- 
est minds  of  the  medieval  world, 
and  one  of  the  great  scholars  of  all 
time. 

Entering  the  monastery  as  an 
orphan  of  nine,  Bede  spent  his  en- 
tire life  there.  Largely  because  of 
him,  Jarrow  became  the  center  of 
learning  for  all  western  Europe.  The 
best  mind  of  his  age,  a  master  of 
strong,  clear  prose  as  only  one  can 
be  who  devotes  his  life  to  reading 
and  writing,  Bede  did  not  aspire  to 
create  nor  to  entertain  in  his  writ- 
ings; like  all  religious  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  he  desired  only  to  re- 


cord events  accurately  and  to  teach 
the  beauties  of  Christianity  as  un- 
derstood in  medieval  times.  Yet  the 
beautiful  prose  style  in  which  we 
read  his  EccJesiastical  History  oi  the 
English  Nation,  most  important  o£ 
his  numerous  works,  is  not  entirely 
Bede's.  Had  not  this  work  been 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Alfred 
the  Great  (849-901),  the  "presiding 
genius  in  Old  English  prose/'  it 
would  not  belong  to  this  age  so  com- 
pletely, nor  would  it  mirror  so  pre- 
cisely the  literary  and  religious  phi- 
losophies of  these  two  genuinely 
great  minds.  As  it  is,  these  two  schol- 
ars seem  to  have  blended  their  per- 
sonalities and  skills  most  happily. 

From  that  day  to  the  present^ 
Bede's  great  literary  style,  character- 
ized by  simplicity,  directness,  hu- 
man warmth,  deep  reverence  and  in- 
sight, and  beauty  of  word  and 
phrase,  has  been  a  model  for  his- 
torians and  for  all  who  would  see 
life  truly  and  who  would  write  well. 
And  the  Venerable  Bede  is  at  his 
best  in  the  Parable  of  the  Swallow 
(page  64,  lines  50-72),  one  of  the 
loveliest  parables  outside  the  Bible. 
Primarily  this  parable  is  memorable 
because  the  image  of  the  sparrow 
expresses  with  aptness  and  precision 
the  mystery  of  this  life  and  its  re- 
lationship to  immortality.  The  har- 
mony between  what  is  said  and  how 
Bede  says  it  makes  such  writing  lit- 
erature. 

As  we  read  further  in  Bede's  Ec- 
cJesiastical History,  more  complete- 
ly do  we  begin  to  understand  why 
Bede  has  served  as  a  model  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  'The  Story  of  Caedmon" 
(pp.  65-67)  proves  once  again  Bede's 
ability  to  tell  a  story  simply  and 
purely.    Immediately,   we  come  to 
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know  Caedmon,  not  as  a  tender  of 
horses,  but  as  a  modest  soul  humbly 
grateful  to  God  for  his  power  to 
praise  him  by  re-creating  the  fa- 
miliar stories  of  the  Bible  into  poet- 
ry so  beautiful  and  appealing  as  to 
ensure  Caedmon's  fame.  As  we  wit- 
ness Caedmon's  receiving  his  poetic 
power,  and  when  at  death  he  ex- 
presses his  feeling  of  "perfect  char- 
ity" toward  his  fellows  (page  66), 
we  recognize  the  serenity  of  a  soul 
at  peace  with  self  and  God.  The  re- 
strained telling  of  Caedmon's  death 
gives  us  greater  insight  into  Bede's 
own  mind  and  beliefs,  and  hence 
tells  us  more  about  the  Christian 
Anglo-Saxon's  attitude  toward  God 
and  this  life  than  do  volumes  of 
facts.  And  this  brief  acquaintance 
with  Bede  and  his  depth  of  soul,  as 
preserved  for  us  in  his  prose,  intro- 
duces us  to  an  age  which,  because 
of  such  literature,  can  never  die. 

Note  to  Class  Leaders: 

If  time  permits,  read  "The  Conversion 
of  King  Edwin"  (pp.  63-65)  aloud  to  your 
group,  noting  the  humility  of  King  Edwin, 
and  the  restraint  of  emotion  and  statement 
as  we  see  Edwin,  who  "used  to  sit  several 
hours  alone,  and  seriously  to  ponder  with 
himself  what  he  was  to  do,  and  what  re- 
hgion  he  was  to  follow."  Lines  50-72, 
page  64,  at  least,  must  be  read  aloud  to 
your  group.  If  for  any  reason  you  spoil 
the  first  reading,  feel  free  to  read  it  again, 
until  at  least  part  of  its  power  has  been 
communicated.  For  background  study  the 
text,  Introductions  to  Chapters  I  and  II, 
particularly  pp.  12-17,  82-85,  101-103,  as 
time  permits. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340-1400) 
Study  texty  pp.  97-100,  209-211) 

With  Chaucer  the  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages  ends,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  modern  England  begins. 
For  centuries  before  Chaucer,  and 


during  his  own  lifetime,  writing  was 
influenced  by  the  Catholic  church, 
which  regarded  literature  as  a  tool 
useful  in  teaching  religion,  morality, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  other-worldly 
life.  While  this  tradition  gave  us  a 
comprehensive  and  valuable  body  of 
religious  writing,  from  Bede  through 
Piers  Plowman,  English  literature 
had  never  yet  focused  itself  upon 
the  realities  of  this  life,  while  at  the 
same  time  being  free  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  first  honors  either 
to  religious,  romantic,  or  legendary 
values.  Likewise,  the  English  lan- 
guage had  never  before  been  manip- 
ulated and  shaped  by  a  great  literary 
artist;  the  language  of  the  theologian 
and  the  scholar  had  been  Latin.  Not 
only  did  Chaucer  liberate  English 
literature  and  language  from  serving 
values  other  than  its  own,  he  also 
knew  and  loved  and  portrayed  his 
fellow  Englishmen  so  superbly  that 
in  a  sympathetic  evaluation  of  hu- 
man nature  only  Shakespeare  sur- 
passes him.  Despite  whatever  high 
seriousness  his  writing  might  lack, 
no  exclusive  list  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lish writers  could  ever  exclude  him. 

The  son  of  an  English  wine 
merchant,  Chaucer  began  his  life  at 
court  as  a  page.  While  still  a  young 
man,  he  began  making  journeys  to 
the  Continent  as  a  representative 
of  England.  Throughout  his  life  he 
served  the  Crown  substantially  and 
well.  His  travels  enabled  him  to 
know  the  cultures  of  France  and 
Italy  at  firsthand;  his  lifelong  love 
of  French  literature  and  the  medie- 
val romance  proved  to  be  a  rich  and 
deep  vein  from  which  he  drew  a 
sensitivity,  a  delicacy,  a  sparkling 
eye,  and  a  deep-surging  love  of  life 
which  the  English  imagination  and 
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tongue  so  desperately  needed.  Ovid, 
Virgil,  Petrarch,  Dante— the  writers 
of  the  classic  age  were  known  and 
used  by  him  in  his  various  writings. 
But  he  was  not  merely  a  bookworm; 
he  also  enjoyed  being  an  acute,  pen- 
etrating observer  of  the  human  com- 
edy which  has  continued  through- 
out all  ages,  both  before  Chaucer 
and  after  him  up  to  the  present. 

So  far  as  we  can  know,  Chaucer 
wrote  only  because  he  enjoyed  it. 
Like  all  writers,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  world,  its  illogical  con- 
trasts, and  its  rich  variety.  Seeing 
thus,  and  knowing,  evidently  he 
could  no  longer  contain  himself; 
his  refreshing  view  of  his  own  age, 
and  of  ourselves,  if  we  can  but  see 
and  be  honest,  is  the  result.  That  he 
enjoyed  his  writing  seems  proved 
by  the  obvious  enjoyment  of  por- 
traying human  nature  which  is  the 
warming  essence  throughout  his 
works.  Tolerant,  gentle,  good  hu- 
mored, and  delightfully  whimsical, 
he  is  capable  of  satire  and  irony,  but 
never  does  he  lose  his  sanity  and 
balance.  As  he  chides  and  teases  his 
characters  for  their  all-too-human 
weaknesses,  never  does  he  become 
bitter;  instead,  his  sympathy  and 
understanding  make  us  feel  that  of 
all  great  writers  he  most  nearly  be- 
comes one  of  us,  here  on  our  ''com- 
mon-as-dirt"  level.  Most  men  he 
loves;  in  all  events  and  persons  he 
finds  qualities  which  excite  his 
eternal  curiosity;  only  the  hypocrite 
receives  his  censure.  As  summarized 
by  one  writer,  ''No  one  can  read 
Chaucer  and  not  be  glad  to  be  in  the 
world." 

Nor  does  Chaucer  know  but  one 
segment  of  life.  He  is  capable  of 
humor  always;  he  also  has  a  genius 


for  wit,  drama,  and  pathos.  He  in- 
cludes the  same  enormous  scope  in 
his  subject  matter.  In  both  prose 
and  poetry  he  wrote  on  science,  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  ethics,  and  rhet- 
oric. In  various  earlier  works  he 
celebrates  marriages  of  royalty,  talks 
of  the  emptiness  of  fame,  chides 
woman  for  her  gossip  and  small  talk, 
and  reaches  exalted  grandeur  and 
pathos  in  the  portrayal  of  a  great 
love.  But  all  ingredients  of  Chaucer 
are  ideally  combined  in  his  compre- 
hensive masterpiece  which  he  left 
unfinished  at  his  death:  The  Canter- 
bury Tales. 

In  this  collection  of  stories  we 
have  Chaucer  at  his  richest  and  his 
best.  His  plan  was  to  pretend  him- 
self a  member  of  a  group  of  thirty 
pilgrims  traveling  from  London  to 
Canterbury  to  visit  the  religious 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  After 
Chaucer  described  each  person  in 
the  prologue,  the  host  of  the  Tabard 
Inn  was  to  act  as  something  of  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  calling  on 
each  pilgrim  to  tell  four  tales,  two 
on  the  way  to  Canterbury,  and  two 
during  the  return  journey.  Chaucer 
had  written  only  his  magnificent 
prologue  and  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  stories  when  he  died. 

The  prologue  itself  is  a  master- 
piece of  characterization,  just  as  the 
stories  excel  in  their  narrative  quali- 
ties. As  he  describes  the  knight, 
squire,  doctor,  lawyer,  miller,  plow- 
man, and  cook,  among  others,  we 
realize  that  here  is  a  cross-section  of 
all  humanity,  intimately  known  and 
intensely  portrayed  until  the  charac- 
ters become  almost  more  real  to  us 
than  they  would  be  in  actual  life. 

Before  we  catch  a  brush  stroke  or 
two  from  this  mural,  a  word  about 
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language.  Chaucer  wrote  in  Middle 
English,  which  is  not  familiar  to  our 
eyes  nor  ears,  although  it  has  many 
resemblances  to  modern  English,  so 
many,  in  fact,  that  with  a  minimum 
of  effort,  Chaucer  can  be  read  in 
the  original  (see  pp.  104-105).  As 
originally  written,  Chaucer's  poetry 
is  filled  with  a  delicate  music,  and 
while  we  can  get  much  of  his  beauty 
of  content  as  he  describes  nature 
and  humanity,  the  larger  beauty  of 
his  lines  is  lost  unless  it  can  be  heard. 
Realizing  the  severity  of  this  loss,  it 
must  nevertheless  be  faced,  since  it 
seems  better  to  lose  part  rather  than 
all.  With  this  in  mind,  note  how 
much  of  the  ''knight"  Chaucer  gives 
us  in  a  very  few  lines,  here  translated 
into  modern  English,  but  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  original  in  the  text 
(lines  68-72): 

And  even  though  he  was  valiant,  he  was 

wise, 
And  in  his  manner  as  meek  as  a  maiden. 
He  had  never  uttered  any  vileness 
In  all  his  hfe,  to  any  kind  of  person. 
He  was  a  truly  perfect  gentle  knight. 

The  Prioress,  a  nun   (lines  127- 

135): 

At  meals  well  taught  was  she  withal; 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lips  fall 


Nor  wet  her  fingers  deeply  in  her  sauce. 
Well  could  she  handle  a  morsel,  and  be 

careful 
That  no  drop  ever  fell  upon  her  breast. 
Courtesy  was  her  particular  delight. 
Her  upper  lip  wiped  she  so  clean. 
That  in  her  cup  was  no  trace  seen 
Of    grease,    when    she    had    drunk    her 

draught. 

The  Merchant  (lines  270-277) : 

A  Merchant  was  there  with  a  forked  beard, 
In  motley  array,  and  high  on  horse  he  sat, 
Upon  his  head  a  Flemish  beaver  hat 
His  boots  fastened  tight  and  elegantly. 
His  ideas  he  delivered  most  solemnly. 
Connected  always  with  the  increase  of  his 

profits. 
He   wanted    the   sea    safeguarded    at   any 

price 
Between  Middleburg  and  Orwell. 

So  we  take  but  one  brief  glance; 
would  there  were  time  for  more. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Beowuli  contains  both  Christian  and 
pagan  elements.  Isolate  and  identify 
examples  of  each. 

2.  Assign  a  sister  to  give  additional  ma- 
terial on  the  life  and  character  of  Bede. 

3.  Have  the  Parable  of  the  Swallow  read 
slowly  and  effectively  and  make  com- 
ments on  its  literary  value  and  modern 
application, 

4.  Give  instances  which  illustrate  the 
universality  of  Chaucer's  characters  in 
The  Canterbury  Tales. 


Ora  Pate  Stewait 


^yi    i/lemorg 

Shirley  Redd 


Green  swords 
Marching  in  rows, 
Clank  in  the  wind, 
Glint  in  the  sun. 

They  guard  my  gold. 
Ripening  corn. 


I  saw  a  painted  sky 
And  you  were  near; 

I  heard  a  song,  a  sigh. 

And  felt  a  nameless  fear. 

I  see  a  star-fringed  moon 

And  can't  forget; 
I  hear  a  gay  tune, 

And  find  my  lashes  wet. 
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Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Preview  of  Lessons  for  1949-50 


G.  Homer  Durham 


'T^HE  social  science  lessons  for 
1949-50  are  based  on  'The 
Declaration  of  Belief  Regarding 
Governments  and  Laws  in  General/' 
section  134  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants.  The  lessons  follow,  nat- 
urally, the  previous  year's  study 
of  ''Latter-day  Saint  Political 
Thought."  Whereas  the  lessons  of 
last  year  were,  of  necessity,  some- 
what abstract,  the  new  series  has 
the  advantage  of  relating  to  concrete 
scriptural  verses  in  the  Declaration 
of  Belief.  Each  is  explained,  together 
with  its  significance  for  the  problems 
of  current  political  life.  The  seven 
preceding  lessons  attempted  to  por- 
tray some  aspects  of  Latter-day 
Saint  thinking  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  government,  constitution- 
alism, and  public  affairs,  including 
international  relations.  The  Declar- 
ation of  Belief  is  a  specific  statement 
of  an  official  position  taken  by  the 
Church,  in  August  1835,  with  regard 
to  law  and  government.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  unusual  sections  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  The  first 
lesson  attempts  to  tell  how  and  why. 
Each  lesson  will  be  accompanied 
by  suggestions  for  class  projects 
to  the  end  that  every  member  and 
class  may  arrive  at  a  more  complete 
understanding  of  what  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  signify. 
As  the  gospel  is  a  way  of  life,  and 
as  modern  life  involves  political 
processes  at  nearly  every  point,  it 
is  most  important  that  all   of  us 


enlarge  our  understanding  of  the 
position  of  the  Church  in  such  mat- 
ters. Students  of  the  subject  will 
be  delighted  to  know,  in  advance, 
that  the  Declaration  is  a  most 
liberal  yet  practical,  simple  but  far- 
reaching,  platform.  The  same  gen- 
eral references  and  helps  listed  for 
last  year's  study  will  again  prove 
to  be  very  beneficial  and  helpful. 
To  come  to  a  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  position  of  the 
Church  with  regard  to  governments 
and  laws  is  no  mean  nor  simple 
task. 

The  various  statements  issued 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  from 
Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  day 
are  most  helpful  in  gaining  this 
knowledge.  Of  course,  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  itself,  with  its  useful 
cross-references  and  index,  will  be 
of  constant  assistance.  Alert  class 
leaders  will  also  watch  for  illustra- 
tions and  examples  to  be  found  in 
current  Church  and  other  literature. 
Society  is  most  complex.  Social 
science  lessons  dealing  with  import- 
ant relationships  of  the  Church  in 
society  require,  and  are  worthy  of 
sincere  study  and  effort. 

The  titles  of  the  seven  lessons 
for  1949-50  and  their  accompanying 
objectives  follow: 

Lesson     1.    ''The    Declaration    oi 
Belief  Regarding  Governments 
and  Laws  in  General" 

Objective:  To  study  and  appreciate  the 
preamble  of  The  Declaration  of  Belief. 
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Lesson  2.  The  SigniEcance  oi  ''The 
Declaration  of  BeUef  £01  Modern 
Government 

Objective:  To  consider  different  types 
of  government  in  the  world  today,  and 
to  appreciate  the  basic  principles  con- 
tained in  the  "Declaration  of  Belief" 
as  the  culmination  of  the  experience 
of  the  race. 

Lesson  3.  Government  Instituted 
for  the  Benefit  oi  Man 

Objective:  To  show  that  governments 
exist  for  the  benefit  of  man  when 
founded  on  the  free  exercise  of  con- 
science, right  and  control  of  property, 
and  protection  of  life. 

Lesson  4.  Public  Administiation 
and  Good  Government 

Objective:  To  point  out  the  need  for 


electing  government  officials  who  will 
uphold    freedom. 

Lesson     5.     The    OhUgations    oi 

Citizenship  and  the  ResponsihiUty 

oi  the  State 

Objective:  To  show  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  enact  proper  laws  and 
of  the  people  to  uphold  them. 

Lesson     6.     The    Conditions    for 
Achieving  the  Kingdom  oi  God 

Objective:  To  show  that  civil  and  reli- 
gious hberty  must  be  maintained  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Lesson  7.  Achieving  the  Kingdom 
oi  God 

Objective:  To  demonstrate  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  will  be  achieved  by 
preaching  the  gospel  throughout  the 
world. 


Lesson  1— ^^The  Declaration  of  Belief  Regarding  Governments  and 
Laws  in  General"   (D.  &  C.  Section  134) 

G.  Homer  Durham 


For  Tuesday,   October   25,    1949 
Objective:  To  study  and  appreciate  the  preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Belief. 


Political  Attitude  oi  Church 
Toward  Society 

CECTION  134  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
is  well  known  as  ''A  Declaration  of 
Belief  Regarding  Governments  and 
Laws  in  General."  The  section 
carries  the  date,  August  17,  1835, 
ar^d  was  ''adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  at  a  general  assembly  ....  held 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio."  It  may  be  said  to 
have  three  great  purposes: 

1.  It  declares  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  the  rest  of  society,  in  so  far  as 


society  functions  as  a  politically  organ- 
ized community.  In  other  words,  the 
Declaration  provides  the  basis  for  what 
might  be  called  "the  foreign  policy"  of 
the  Church,  that  is,  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  various  governmental 
systems  of  the  world. 

2.  It  provides  the  basis  upon  which  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Church  may 
adjust  their  lives  to  the  demands  of  citizen- 
ship, satisfy  the  requirements  of  effective 
citizenship,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
religious    freedom. 

3.  It  sets  forth  certain  great  political 
principles  as  the  standard  of  conduct  for 
the  members  of  the  Church,  for  the 
Church   as   an   organization,   and   as   the 
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basis  for  understanding  and  evaluating  the 
conduct  of  the  governments  of  the  world. 

As  a  result,  the  Declaration  may 
be  said  to  contain  the  principles 
which  Latter-day  Saints  should 
strive  to  uphold  and  maintain  so  far 
as  governments  and  laws  *'in 
general"  are  concerned. 

Practical  Values  oi 
the  Declaration 

The  Declaration  has  great  prac- 
tical value  to  the  Church,  to  the 
State,  and  to  the  individual.  When 
is  a  government  a  good  government? 
When  is  a  governmental  policy 
worthy  of  criticism?  Which  candi- 
dates for  office  should  be  supported? 
What  should  our  attitude  be  to- 
wards the  public  officials,  local, 
regional,  national,  and  international, 
who  serve  us?  When  should  they 
receive  support?  When,  if  ever, 
should  we  deny  them  support?  Is 
disobedience  to  law  or  a  public 
official  ever  justified? 

The  Declaration  affords  a  prac- 
tical basis  for  determining  the 
answers  to  these  questions  which 
arise  daily  in  our  lives.  Shall  we 
support  the  United  Nations  and 
its  officers?  Shall  we  support  our 
local  officials  in  a  policy  to  provide 
a  new  sewer,  bridge,  highway,  or 
dam?  Shall  we  choose  this  man  or 
that  one  to  represent  us  in  our  na- 
tional assemblies?  Mankind  stands 
in  need  of  criteria,  guiding  prin- 
ciples, standards  of  judgment. 

Section  134  contains  standards 
of  judgment  which  are  time-tested 
and  which  have  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  most  enlightened  men, 
women,  and  societies  known  to 
civilization.  How  little  most  of  us 


appreciate  this  section!  How  grate- 
ful we  should  be  that  our  people 
and  our  Church  have  adopted  such 
principles.  If  we  needed  to  dig  a 
garden,  and  we  were  provided  with 
shovel,  plow,  and  tractor,  most  of 
us  would  know  how  to  do  it  with 
the  tools  provided.  The  modern 
world  needs  to  ''dig  a  garden,"  a 
garden  of  good  politics  and  good 
government,  to  replace  the  wasted 
lands  of  war  and  corruption.  The 
Declaration  of  Belief  provides  the 
tools  for  this  task.  The  principles 
available  are  basic  and  fundamental 
to  world  peace  and  prosperity  at 
home.  Let  us  see,  briefly,  what  they 
are. 

Some  Principles  oi 
Successful  Political  Life 

Here  are  some  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  successful  political  life  as- 
serted in  the  document  of  August 
17,  1835: 

1.  Governments  exist  for  the  benefit 
of  man. 

2.  As  well  as  being  responsible  to  the 
people,  governments,  through  their  offi- 
cials, are  responsible  to  God  for  their 
actions,  and  God  holds  men  responsible 
whether  or  not  they,  in  turn,  are  willing 
to  accept  their  share  of  the  contract. 

3.  The  "good  and  saiety"  of  society  are 
the  principles  which  should  guide,  alike, 
lawmakers  and  the  administrators  of  the 
law. 

4.  Freedom  of  conscience  for  all  men. 

5.  The  right  and  control  of  individual 
property. 

6.  The  protection  of  human  life  and  its 
preservation. 

7.  Freedom  of  organization,  including 
religious    organizations. 

8.  Separation  of  Church  and  State  as 
a  principle  essential  to  religious  liberty, 
freedom  of  organization,  and  good  society. 

9.  Active  citizenship  to  sustain  and 
uphold  all  governments  that  protect  "in- 
herent and  inalienable  rights." 
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10.  Honor,  respect,  even  deference,  for 
public  officials. 

11.  Sedition,  rebellion,  and  ordinary 
crime  should  be  properly  punishable  ac- 
cording to  law,  said  law  recognizing  basic 
private  rights. 

12.  The  right  of  self-defense  is  justi- 
fiably used  when  civil  government  breaks 
down;  but  it  is  the  task  of  all  citizens 
to  maintain  sound  civil  government  and 
to  prevent  the  breakdown  of  orderly  pro- 
cesses. 

13.  The  right  to  proselyte  and  advance 
one's  opinions  or  those  of  his  group  is 
essential  and  must  be  maintained.  How- 
ever, the  right  should  not  be  insisted 
upon  to  the  point  that  its  use  becomes 
obnoxious  to  others,  or  to  the  extent 
that  human  life  and  liberty  are  jeopar- 
dized. 

These  are  among  the  great  prin- 
ciples to  be  studied  in  the  social 
science  lessons  this  year.  The  dis- 
covery and  use  by  man  of  these 
principles  have  marked  the  progress 
of  civilization.  For  example,  when 
Solon,  the  great  Athenian  reformer, 
about  594  B.  C,  expanded  the 
rights  of  private  property  in  Athens, 
freedom  of  conscience,  "the  good 
and  safety  of  society,"  the  develop- 
ment of  democratic  government 
became  possible. 

History  oi  the  Declaration 

What  is  the  history  of  this  re- 
markable document?  How  does  a 
declaration  regarding  politics  and 
government  find  its  way  into  the 
official  doctrines  and  covenants  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints?  Elder  Jos- 
eph Fielding  Smith  has  written  on 
the  subject  as  follows: 

At  a  conference  of  the  Church  held 
in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  August  17,  1835,  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  was  presented 
to  the  assembled  conference  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection.  After  the  breth- 
ren   there    assembled    had    carefully    and 


studiously  considered  the  matter,  the 
revelations  which  had  been  previously 
selected  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
were  accepted  as  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  conference, 
and  were  ordered  printed.  On  the  occasion 
of  this  conference,  Joseph  Smith  the 
Prophet  and  his  second  counselor,  Fred- 
erick G.  Williams,  were  not  present. 
They  were  on  a  brief  mission  to  the  saints 
in  Michigan,  and  because  of  this  were  not 
familiar  with  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
conference.  After  the  conference  had  ac- 
cepted the  revelations,  an  article  on  mar- 
riage, which  had  been  written  by  Oliver 
Cowdery,  was  read  by  Elder  William  W. 
Phelps,  and  was  ordered  printed  in  the 
book  with   the  revelations. 

When  this  action  had  been  taken, 
Oliver  Cowdery  arose  and  read  another 
article,  also  written  by  himself,  on  "Gov- 
ernments and  Laws  in  General."  This 
article  the  conference  also  ordered  printed 
in  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  many  people 
because  these  articles  appeared  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  readily  concluded 
that  they  had  come  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  and  hence  were  to  be 
received  on  a  par  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  book  of  revelations.  Because  of 
this  misinformation  articles  have  been 
published  from  time  to  time  declaring 
that  these  words  on  Government  and 
Laws  have  come  to  us  with  the  force  of 
revelation  having  been  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  This 
article  and  the  one  on  "Marriage"  [no 
longer  printed,  being  supplanted  by  a 
revelation  on  the  subject  of  eternal 
marriage]  were  not  considered  as  reve- 
lations by  the  conference,  but  were  pub- 
lished as  an  expression  of  belief  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  at  that  time 
{Progress  of  Man,  pp.  367-368).  See 
also  Documentary  History  of  the  Church, 
II,   pp.    243-251. 

The  preamble  to  the  Declara- 
tion, also  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  August  17,  1835,  makes 
this  important  statement: 

That  our  belief  with  regard  to  earthly 
governments  and  laws  in  general  may  not 
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be  misinterpreted  nor  misunderstood,  we 
have  thought  proper  to  present  at  the 
close  of  this  volume  our  opinion  concern- 
ing the  same. 

The  phrase,  ''this  volume/'  refers 
of  course  to  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants. The  words,  ''our  opinion/' 
should  also  be  carefully  observed 
in  the  light  of  the  statement  quoted 
from  Elder  Joseph  Fielding  Smith. 
In  many  respects,  the  Declaration 
has  a  unique  value  in  that  it  is  the 
"opinion"  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
accepted  from  the  pen  of  Oliver 
Cowdery.  Although  Oliver  Cowdery 
v^as  the  Second  Elder  of  the  Church 
and  stood  next  to  Joseph  Smith, 
yet  the  Declaration  is  given  for 
what  it  really  is,  a  declaration  of 
belief.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
revelation  from  God.  As  such  it  had 
unique  value  to  the  infant  Church 
of  1835,  whose  enemies  would  be 
inclined  to  scoff  at  a  ''revelation," 
but  might  take  seriously  the  declar- 
ations and  resolutions  taken  in  a 
conference  of  record.  Moreover,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  find,  in  a 
Church  designed  to  offer  the  re- 
stored gospel  to  all  peoples,  popular 
expression  side  by  side  with  revealed 
word.  The  134th  section  demon- 
strates the  reality  of  the  law  of  com- 
mon consent  in  the  Church.  We 
should  never  forget  that  the  law 
of  common  consent  has  been 
revealed  as  a  principle  of  Church 
government  with  the  principle  of 
divine  authority ."^ 

In  many  respects,  the  book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  would  be 
incomplete  without  such  a  "cove- 
nant" and  expression  as  section  134. 
But  lest  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 


its  importance.  President  Heber  J. 
Grant  said  in  1938,  commenting  on 
the   principles   outlined   in   section 

134- 

These  principles  are  fundamental  to 
our  belief,  fundamental  to  our  protection. 
And  in  the  providences  of  the  Lord,  the 
safeguards  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  basic  structure  of  this  nation 
are  the  guarantee  of  all  men  who  dwell 
here  against  the  abuses  and  tyrannies 
and  usurpations  of  times  past  (Gospel 
Standards,  page  134). 

The  principles  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  are  based  on  abiding 
religious  realities.  They  are  expres- 
sive of  an  absolute  standard  of 
truth,  without  which,  men  resort 
to  force.  The  study  and  application 
of  these  principles  today  will  further 
prepare  the  way  for  the  fulfillment 
of  mankind's  aspiration  for  peace 
on  earth. 

Questions  for  Discussion  and 
Lesson  Helps 

Special  Project:  Assign  a  member  of 
the  class  to  prepare  a  ten-minute  report 
on  the  material  found  in  volume  II, 
chapter  XVIII  (pp.  243-251)  of  the 
Documentary  History  of  the  Church. 
The  Documentary  History  oi  the 
Church,  pubhshed  in  seven  volumes,  is 
available  in  many  homes,  especially  vol- 
umes I  and  II  which  have  been  used  as 
Melchizedek  Priesthood  manuals  (1947- 
49).  This  material  (pp.  243-251  of  vol- 
ume II)  contains  the  historical  back- 
ground, with  minutes  and  documents,  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Church,  Au- 
gust 17,  1835,  which  adopted  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Belief." 

1.  If  a  new,  rapidly-growing  church 
moved  into  your  community,  its  members 
purchasing  lands,  buying  businesses,  nomi- 
nating and  electing  members  of  your  school 
board,  city  council,  and  so  forth,  would 


*See  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sections  20:65;  26:2;  28:13  for  typical  statements 
revealing  the  law  of  common  consent  as  a  binding  procedure  in  Church  government. 
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you,  as  their  neighbor,  appreciate  a  dec- 
laration of  their  belief  regarding  "govern- 
ments and  laws  in  general?" 

2.  What  would  be  the  practical  value, 
to  this  new  church,  of  issuing  such  a 
statement? 

3.  What  would  be  the  practical  value 
to  you  as  an  old,  estabhshed  inhabitant 
of  the  community,  of  such  a  statement? 

4.  Having  answered  questions  1-2-3, 
what  are  some  of  the  practical  values  to 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  of  the  "Declaration  of  Belief?"  To 
the  people  of  Utah?  California?  To  the 
people  of  Ohio  in  1835?  To  the  govern- 
ments of  France,  Switzerland,  or  Canada 
today? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  practical 
values  the  Declaration  has  for  you  as  an 
individual  today? 


6.  What  are  some  of  the  principles  of 
successful  political,  i.  e.  community,  life 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration?  Do  you  agree 
that  they  are  principles  upon  which  a 
sound  community  life  can  be  based? 
Obviously,  the  list  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration was  not  intended  to  be  all-inclu- 
sive, even  in  1835.  Can  the  class  think  of 
any  additional  principles  that  could  be 
added  to  the  list?  Could  any  items  on  the 
list  printed  in  the  lesson  be  omitted? 

Additional  Projects:  Assign  individual 
members  of  the  class  to  look  up  and 
report  the  content  and  meaning  of  the 
following  terms:  citizenship;  inherent 
rights;  sedition;  rebellion;  proselyte; 
Church  and  State.  Have  another  member 
report  on  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
20:65;  26:2;  18:13. 


(cyptionai  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 
The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


Preview  of  Lessons  for  1949-50 
T.  Edgar  Lyon 


PjURING  our  studies  last  year  we 
learned  of  the  activities  of  the 
five  First  Presidencies  of  the  Church 
that  served  from  1833  to  1901.  These 
studies  should  have  taught  us  bNO 
fundamental  concepts.  The  first 
is  that  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  with  no  pro- 
fessionally trained  Priesthood,  there 
is  need  for  presiding  quorums.  In 
our  studies  we  learned  that  the  Lord 
had  established  the  First  Presidency 
of  the  Church  as  the  Presidency  of 
all  of  the  Priesthood  and  Church 


members  throughout  the  world. 
Functioning  as  a  unit,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Presidency  have  directed 
all  the  many  different  types  of 
Church  activities,  both  in  times  of 
stress  and  in  times  of  peace.  The 
second  idea  presented  to  us  was  that 
the  Lord  raised  up  men  at  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  and 
growth  of  the  Church  who  were 
able  to  give  the  Church  the  leader- 
ship it  needed  at  that  particular 
time.  We  sing,  *'God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way,  his  wonders  to  per- 
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form/'  and  we  see  this  made  a  re- 
ality in  the  study  of  the  accompHsh- 
ments  of  the  various  First  Presi- 
dencies of  the  Church. 

So  unified  in  purpose  and  devo- 
tion have  the  members  of  these 
Presidencies  been,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  designate  or  classify 
the  accomplishments  of  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  Presidency. 
Through  counsel  and  co-operation, 
they  have  worked  to  accomplish 
those  things  that  were  needful  for 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  Unselfishly,  each  member 
of  a  Presidency  has  worked  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  Church,  not  for 
position,  honor,  or  power  for  him- 
self. No  great  man  has  ever 
achieved  success  entirely  alone.  He 
may  be  singled  out  for  his  ac- 
complishments and  his  aides  remain 
unnamed,  but  they  were  neverthe- 
less important  contributors  to  his 
success.  So  it  is  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
The  President  is  recognized  as  the 
leader,  but  he  leans  heavily  upon 
his  counselors.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  remembered  that  although  we 
speak  of  the  administration  of  a 
President  of  the  Church,  we  are 
aware  of  the  great  assistance  ren- 
dered by  the  unnamed  counselors 
in  the  First  Presidency,  without 
whose  aid  the  President  might  have 
been  seriously  handicapped. 

The    Lord    has    stood    by    and 


blessed  those  who  have  served  in 
the  First  Presidencies  of  the  Church. 
They  have  accomplished  great 
things  in  the  earth.  Just  as  the  early 
leaders  were  blessed,  so  have  been 
those  who  followed  them.  Indi- 
viduals selected  to  this  presiding 
quorum  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  have  been  equally  blessed 
with  those  who  preceded  them. 
Each  has  filled  his  position  with 
honor  and  efficiency.  This  year  we 
shall  study  the  administrations  of 
Presidents  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Heber 
J.  Grant,  and  George  Albert  Smith, 
and  see  how  God  utilizes  mortals 
to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of 
the  lessons  for  the  coming  year: 

Lesson  8.  Piesident  Joseph  F. 
Smith 

Lesson  9.  The  Counselors  to  Pies- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith 

Lesson  10.  Piesident  Heber  /. 
Grant 

Lesson  11.  The  Counselors  to 
President  Heber  J.  Grant 

Lesson  12.  The  Counselors  to 
President  Heber  /.  Grant  (con- 
tinued) 

Lesson  13.  President  George  Al- 
bert Smith 

Lesson  14.  Review  of  TwoYear 
Course 


What  grandeur  of  thought  is  suggested  by  the  association  of  strong,  majestic  trees, 
by  stupendous  and  lofty  mountains  .  .  .  what  exquisite  tenderness  and  gentleness  by 
the  clinging  tendrils  of  some  luxuriant  vine  ....  These  lessons  which  nature  teaches 
alike  to  all,  open  up  avenues  of  thought  that  carry  us  backward  to  past  ages  and  for- 
ward as  far  as  the  vision  of  the  mind  can  extend. 


— ^Woman's  Exponent,  July  1857,  page  31. 
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Lesson  8-President  Joseph  F.  Smith  (1901-1918) 
(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 

T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  October  25,  1949 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


'HEN  the  passing  of  President 
Lorenzo  Snow  disorganized 
the  First  Presidency  in  1901,  the 
man  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  Pres- 
ident was  well  qualified  for  this 
highest  calling.  He  was  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  a  son  of  Hyrum  Smith,  the 
martyred  patriarch  of  the  Church. 
He  was  born  at  Far  West,  Mis- 
souri, on  November  13,  1838.  He 
passed  his  early  years  in  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  and  remembered  well  the 
departure  of  his  father  and  his 
uncle,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
for  Carthage,  that  fateful  June  day 
in  1844.  After  the  exodus  from 
Nauvoo  in  1846,  he  remained  at 
Winter  Quarters,  Nebraska,  with 
his  widowed  mother  until  the  spring 
of  1848.  Then,  being  still  in  his 
ninth  year,  he  drove  an  ox  team 
across  the  prairies  and  mountains  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
arriving  there  in  September.  He 
participated  in  the  usual  hard  work 
of  pioneering  in  a  new  land,  and 
had  the  tragic  experience  of  losing 
his  mother  when  only  fourteen  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  (Sandwich  Islands)  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  active  serv- 
ice in  Church  leadership.  From 
that  day  until  his  death,  sixty-five 
years  later,  he  was  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  full-time  service  to  the 
Church. 

He  was  ordained  an  apostle  in 


PRESIDENT   JOSEPH   F.   SMITH 

1866  by  Brigham  Young  and  also 
as  counselor  to  the  First  Presidency. 
In  1869,  at  a  conference  in  Juab, 
Utah,  Wilford  Woodruff  intro- 
duced Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  then 
said  to  the  young  people  present: 

Look  at  him,  children,  for  he  resembles 
the  Prophet  Joseph  more  than  any  man 
living.  He  will  become  the  President  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  {WiUoid  Woodruff,  page  536). 

This  prediction  was  ultimately 
realized,  but  not  until  many  years 
later.  During  those  years,  however, 
he  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the 
Church.  In  the  former  lessons  we 
learned  that  this  man  of  unusual 
ability  served  as  a  counselor  in  the 
First  Presidency  to  Presidents  John 
Taylor,  Wilford  Woodruff,  and  Lo- 
renzo Snow.     In   this  capacity  he 
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traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
wards  and  stakes  of  the  Church  and 
in  the  mission  fields,  giving  counsel 
concerning  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters,  and  exercising  supervisory 
control  over  many  phases  of  Church 
activity.  When  the  First  Presidency 
was  reorganized  in  1901,  there  thus 
came  to  its  Presidency  the  first 
President  born  within  the  Church. 

We  learned  in  the  lessons  last 
year  of  the  serious  financial  condi- 
tion which  faced  the  Church  in  its 
pioneer  period  and  later  in  the  days 
of  its  long  and  intense  struggle  with 
the  Federal  Government  concerning 
its  political,  civil,  and  religious 
rights.  President  Snow  had  already 
called  upon  the  people  to  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  temporal  salvation 
of  the  Church,  and  had  them  pledge 
themselves  to  observe  the  law  of 
tithing.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
had  been  closely  associated  with 
President  Snow  in  this  work,  and 
continued  to  emphasize  this  teach- 
ing. It  appeared  to  him  that  set- 
ting in  order  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Church  was  a  most  pressing 
need,  and  he  gave  of  his  strength 
and  vigor  to  place  it  on  a  secure 
footing.  So  well  did  he  succeed  in 
this  that,  by  1907,  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  Church  had  been  paid 
off  and  the  Church  could  meet  its 
current  obligations.  Under  his  able 
leadership,  the  Church  then  com- 
menced an  extensive  building  pro- 
gram. Many  ward  chapels  and  stake 
tabernacles  were  built  and  mission 
homes  and  chapels  in  the  mission 
fields  were  purchased  or  erected. 

President  Smith  was  a  man  of 
great  feeling  and  sentiment,  and  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  task  of 


securing  some  of  the  locations  that 
were  closely  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Church.  The 
old  Smith  homestead  in  Vermont— 
the  birthplace  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith— was  acquired,  and  a  great 
symbolic  monument  was  erected 
there.  Other  sacred  or  historical 
shrines  were  acquired  in  New  York, 
Missouri,  and  Illinois.  The  first  hos- 
pital was  erected  by  the  Church  in 
Salt  Lake  City— the  forerunner  of 
the  large  number  that  now  dot  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  communities.  The 
beautiful  Church  Office  Building 
was  commenced  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Presiding  Bishop's  Building 
was  completed  to  house  the  tem- 
poral offices  of  the  Church  and  the 
rapidly  expanding  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. Land  was  also  acquired  and 
dedicated  for  the  temples  in  Hawaii 
and  Canada.  The  Church  school 
system  was  also  expanded.  President 
Smith  had  a  broad  vision  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Church.  He  was  aware 
that  if  the  Church  was  to  grow  and 
increase  in  the  earth  so  that  it  could 
fulfill  its  destiny,  it  must  be  firmly 
established  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  its  converts  and  members,  but 
also  in  the  eyes  of  non-members. 
His  inspirational  insight  led  him  to 
see  that  the  Church  must  acquire 
the  respect  of  the  world  and  become 
a  dynamic  force  for  righteous  leader- 
ship and  thereby  "come  forth  out  of 
obscurity  and  out  of  darkness,"  as 
the  Lord  had  commanded  that  it 
should  (D.  &  C.  1:30). 
President  Smith  declared: 

It  has  always  been  a  cardinal  teaching 
with  the  Latter-day  Saints,  that  a  religion 
that  has  not  the  power  to  save  people 
temporally  and  make  them  prosperous 
and  happy  here,  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on to  save  them  spiritually  and  to  exalt 
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them  in  the  hfe  to  come  (Heart  of  Moi- 
monism,  page  158). 

In  this  statement  he  was  reiterat- 
ing the  teachings  that  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  had  given  to  his  peo- 
ple in  Missouri  and  later  in  Illinois. 
The  Latter-day  Saint,  according  to 
the  first  Prophet  of  this  dispensa- 
tion, is  living  in  eternity  each  day 
of  his  life,  just  as  much  as  any  day 
that  is  to  follow  either  after  death 
or  following  the  resurrection.  There- 
fore, the  temporal  and  the  spiritual 
phases  of  life  cannot  be  separated, 
nor  should  an  attempt  be  made  to 
view  them  as  distinct  entities. 

The  tremendous  energy  that  Pres- 
ident Smith  exerted  to  accomplish 
these  many  achievements  was 
strongly  supported  by  those  able 
men  who  stood  by  him  as  his  coun- 
selors in  the  First  Presidency.  We 
shall  learn  of  them  in  our  lesson 
next  month.  President  Smith's 
time  was  not  all  consumed  with  at- 
tention to  the  temporal  well-being 
of  the  rapidly  expanding  Church. 
He  gave  to  the  Church  an  era  of 
powerful  spiritual  leadership. 

In  1906,  the  saints  of  Europe  re- 
joiced in  the  presence  of  President 
Smith.  This  was  the  first  time  the 
European  Mission  had  been  visited 
by  a  President  of  the  Church  while 
holding  that  office. 

As  he  traveled  up  and  down  the 
Church,  visiting  at  conferences, 
preaching  in  the  annual  and  semi- 
annual conferences,  talking  at  fun- 
erals and  public  gatherings  and  writ- 
ing short  articles  for  the  various 
Church  publications,  he  set  a  pat- 
tern of  great  spirituality.  Every- 
where he  went  he  bore  testimony 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  validity  of  his  atoning  sacrifice. 


Many  people  had  become  so  busily 
engaged  in  everyday  activities  that 
they  and  their  children  had  com- 
menced to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
one  cannot  work  out  his  salvation 
alone  for,  without  the  atonement, 
one's  efforts  would  be  futile.  Presi- 
dent Smith  devoted  much  of  his 
spiritual  teachings  to  calling  this 
essential  doctrine  to  Church  mem- 
bers' attention. 

Another  item  of  great  importance 
for  which  the  Church  is  indebted 
to  him  relates  to  his  knowledge  and 
statements  concerning  the  work 
and  character  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  who 
was  President  Smith's  father.  He 
never  tired  of  bearing  testimony  of 
the  divinity  of  Joseph  Smith's  work. 
His  personal  reminiscences  of  his 
father  and  martyred  uncle  also  held 
his  audiences  in  rapt  attention.  The 
accounts  he  related  of  the  Prophet's 
humanity,  his  forgiving  spirit,  his 
sense  of  humor,  his  utter  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Lord  and  his 
unselfishness,  are  among  the  liter- 
ary treasures  of  the  Church. 

It  is  related  that  sometime  before 
his  death  he  made  the  observation 
that,  unlike  some  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  First  Presidency,  when  he 
passed  into  the  hereafter  he  would 
leave  behind  no  written  volume  of 
theological  expositions,  no  scriptur- 
al contributions  or  no  poetic  litera- 
ture or  hymnology.  Some  of  those 
who  heard  this  questioned  that  his 
life  had  been  so  devoid  of  literary 
productiveness,  and  they  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  gathering  his 
spoken  and  printed  works.  To  their 
astonishment  they  found  a  vast 
amount  of  material  and  from  this 
selected  and  arranged  the  volume 
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known  as  Qos'^tl  Doctrine.  This 
book  is  highly  prized  by  Church 
members  and  is  a  printed  testimony 
of  the  spiritual  strength  and  leader- 
ship of  President  Smith. 

A  study  of  the  topical  arrange- 
ment of  this  book  indicates  that  he 
not  only  preached  doctrines  that 
dealt  with  the  more  formal  phases 
of  religion,  but  that  he  had  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  intimate  needs 
of  people.  He  spoke  of  love,  court- 
ship, marriage,  family  life,  rearing  of 
children,  training  in  habits  of  good 
living,  character  development,  the 
evils  of  divorce  and  unchastity,  the 
need  to  preach  the  gospel  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept,  gen- 
erosity, forgiveness,  and  many  other 
subjects.  These  he  related  to  daily 
gospel  living. 

Not  only  did  he  preach  on  these 
subjects,  but  he  manifested  the 
realization  of  them  in  his  own  daily 
living  and  in  the  lives  of  his  family. 
There  are  many  people  alive  today 
who  can  still  bear  testimony  of  acts 
he  performed  which  exemplified 
these  qualities.  He  loved  his  fam- 
ily and  stressed  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  win  the  love,  confidence, 
and  admiration  of  their  children. 
When  he  met  members  of  his  fam- 
ily on  the  street,  in  a  public  gather- 
ing or  in  any  other  place  he  em- 
braced and  kissed  them.  Children 
were  to  him,  as  Jesus  said,  akin  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  he  loved 
them  all,  his  own  and  others  too. 

It  is  related  that  at  one  time  dur- 
ing an  important  meeting  with  bus- 
iness men  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States,  the  door  opened 
and  a  little  child  walked  into  the  of- 
fice. President  Smith  took  the  child 
on  his  lap  and  talked  to  it  in  sub- 
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dued  tones,  kissed  and  held  it  until 
it  desired  to  slip  to  the  floor  and 
leave  the  room.  The  eastern  visitors 
were  astonished.  They  asked  if  it 
were  his  youngest  child.  He  replied 
that  it  wasn't  his.  He  did  not  know 
whose  child  it  was.  It  had  apparent- 
ly come  with  its  mother  to  the 
Church  office,  and  wandered  away 
from  her  while  she  was  busy.  A  man 
of  his  greatness  was  not  above  the 
humility  to  manifest  love  and  kind- 
ness toward  one  of  God's  little  ones, 
even  though  a  stranger  to  him. 

During  a  portion  of  President 
Smith's  life  he  was  the  subject  of 
vicious  opposition  by  anti-Mormon 
papers.  He  was  lied  about,  ma- 
liciously cartooned  and  slandered, 
and  his  family  ridiculed.  Through 
this  era  he  manifested  a  Christ-like 
attitude  of  self-control  and  forgive- 
ness. Before  he  died  most  of  his 
former  opponents  who  had  once 
bitterly  maligned  him  had  come  to 
know  his  great  integrity  and  value 
to  the  community  and  the  Church. 
At  his  death  many  of  those  who 
once  abused  him  paid  him  eulogistic 
tributes. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  ad- 
ministration came  to  an  end  with 
his  death  on  November  19,  1918. 
His  life  span  had  seen  the  Church 
grow  from  the  days  of  a  comparative- 
ly small  membership  in  Missouri 
and  a  few  scattered  saints  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  to  great  num- 
bers. The  Church  had  come  forth 
out  of  obscurity  into  a  great  organ- 
ization, dedicated  to  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  man.  President  Smith, 
through  his  long  years  of  service  in 
the  First  Presidency,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the 
Church. 
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Land  of  Hope  and  Glory — ^Elgar  — .     .15 

The   Little   Old   Garden— Hewitt 15 

Lullaby  and  Good  Night — Brahms  ..     .10 

One  Fleeting  Hour — Lee  15 

A  Song  Remembered — Coates  20 

The    Sweetest    Story    Ever    Told— 

Stults  10 

To  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell  12 

Write  for  information  on  music  for  all  types 
of  L.D.S.  choral  groups.  Music  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Mail  orders  filled  promptly.  We  pay 
postage. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home,  church, 
and  school;  Steinway  and  Lester  pianos;  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  and  accessories; 
and  records. 
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Topics  ioi  Discussion  and  Study 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  stress 
President  Smith  placed  on  the  eternity 
of  the  family  relationship? 

2.  Name  some  dominant  ideas  which; 
characterized  the  teachings  of  Joseph 
F.  Smith? 

3.  If  the  Liie  oi  Joseph  F.  Smith    (pp. 

441,  442)  is  available,  relate  some  of 
the  incidents  that  show  his  kindness 
toward  children. 

4.  What  constitutes  an  ideal  Latter-day 
Saint  home,  according  to  President 
Smith?  (Read  GospeJ  Doctrine,  pp. 
378-380). 

5.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Smith. 

References 

Roberts,  B.  H.,  Comprehensive  History 
oi  the  Chuich,  VI: 368-388;  418-421;  433, 
434,  and  476-478. 

Smith,  Joseph  F.,  Gospel  Doctrine, 
especially  pp.   341-399  and   538-603. 

Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Life  oi  Joseph 
F.  Smith. 

Smith,  Joseph  Fielding,  Essentials  in 
Church  History,  pp.  623-625  and  631-637. 


Lipon  the  {Bluebird  s  vi/ing 

Margaret  B.  ShomaJcer 


When  I  see  beauty  all  around 
I  feel  it  with  an  inner  sound. 

It  lies  upon  the  bluebird's  wing 
Or  on  the  lowly  crawling  thing; 

It  hides  in  brown  seeds  that  we  sow. 
Life's  secret  deep  in  embryo; 

And  in  the  tiny  buds  I  see 
New  beauty  on  the  barest  tree; 

And  when  the  clouds  are  all  compact 
I  see  new  loveliness  intact. 

When  I  see  beauty  all  around 
I  feel  it  with  an  inner  sound. 
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Anna  Prince  Redd,  who  wrote  our  fea- 
ture article,  "For  Those  Who  Come 
After,"  is  the  author  of  two  Reliei  Society 
Magazine  serials  ("Tomorrow's  Cup"  and 
"Where  Trails  Run  Out"),  many  stories 
and  articles,  and  a  wide  variety  of  poems. 
Her  poem  "No  Beauty  Is"  was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  Eliza  R.  Snow  Poem  Con- 
test in  1938.  Others  of  her  poems  have 
been  featured  in  the  Magazine  as  frontis- 
pieces. Some  of  her  best  work  appears  in 
the  poetry  anthology  Of  Stone  and  Star, 
published  by  the  Utah  Sonneteers.  For 
other  details  regarding  Mrs.  Redd's  activi- 
ties, refer  to  page  94  of  the  Magazine  for 
February  1947. 

Deone  R.  Sutherland,  author  of  "The 

Jumpher  Family,"  now  lives  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  busy  young  wife  and  mother,  she 
has  many  other  interests,  including  dra- 
matics and  writing.  A  note  giving  further 
information  about  Deone  and  her  work 
appears  on  page  576  of  the  Magazine  for 
August  1948. 

Olive  W.  Burt,  author  of  "The  Land 

of  the  High  Uintahs,"  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Magazine.  For  news  of 
some  of  her  recent  activities,  turn  to  Wom- 
an's Sphere,  page  453. 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  my  fav- 
orite magazine.  During  the  past  winter  I 
was  laid  up  with  a  broken  ankle.  This 
gave  me  time  to  read  the  Magazine  from 
cover  to  cover.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
me  at  this  time.  I  wish  you  a  lot  of  success 
in  the  years  to  come. 

— Sarah  Marble,  Brigham  City,  Utah 

I  moved  to  my  own  home  here  about 
four  years  ago,  and  have  had  the  Maga- 
zine with  me  as  I  hope  to  continue.  It  is 
an  inspiration  always. 

— Zara  Sabin,  Bountiful,  Utah 


Now  that  we  are  here  there  isn't  a  great 
deal  to  go  to  and  the  Magazine  is  treas- 
ured very  much. 
— Mrs.  E.  V.  Haines,  Redmond,  Oregon 

Page  504 


I  have  received  The  Rehef  Society  Mag- 
azine and  enjoy  it  a  great  deal.  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  the  same.  We  feel 
great  joy  over  the  spiritual  food  and  the 
wonderful  contents  to  uplift  our  lives.  We 
ask  the  Lord  daily  to  stop  the  destruction, 
so  that  the  gospel  may  be  preached  with- 
out hindrance  and  that  many  people  may 
receive  the  same,  with  its  happiness  and 
blessings.  The  Lord  has  blessed  us 
abundantly  and  though  at  times  we  are 
short  of  everything,  yet  we  have  not  suf- 
fered starvation,  and  we  are  grateful  for 
it. 

— Anna  Mordas,  Poland 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  page  168,  I  find  a  picture 
of  the  monument  erected  to  the  honor 
of  George  Q.  Cannon  and  James  Keeler, 
the  ones  who  performed  the  first  baptisms 
and  organized  a  branch  of  the  Church 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  am  thankful 
indeed  that  James  Keeler  is  my  father 
and  that  his  labors  in  life  were  so  well 
done  that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us 
as  one  of  God's  faithful  servants.  He  had 
a  family  of  twenty-three  members,  and  I 
am  the  last  one  of  that  family  still  living. 
I  will  soon  be  eighty-four  years  old.  There 
is  no  magazine  that  I  prize  any  more  than 
the  beautiful  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
— Alice  Keeler  Hatch,  Manti,  Utah 

I  have  moved  from  San  Bruno  and  live 
away  in  the  mountains.  I  enjoy  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine,  and  out  here,  away 
from  everywhere,  I  can  follow  the  les- 
sons, and  I  seem  to  be  with  all  my 
friends  at  the  meetings. 

— Annie  S.  W.  Gould, 

Hayfork,  California 

Thank  you  for  the  lovely  Magazine. 
It  is  a  great  joy  to  us  here.  Housework  is 
forgotten  when  I  see  it  lying  on  the  front 
doormat.  I  simply  have  to  open  it 
straightaway.  The  lessons  are  a  great 
inspiration  to  us. 

— Adelaide  Palmer,  Gravesend, 
Kent,  England 
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Sand  and  QJlame 

Anna  Prince  Redd 

Twilight,  dark  above  the  desert, 

Banks  the  embers  of  the  sun, 

Close  against  the  sand  dunes 

Now  the  tawny  day  is  done; 

Spikes  them  sharply  down  arroyos. 

Spreads  them  hot  and  furnace  bright 

Over  beds  of  twisted  lava. 

Where  they  smoulder  through  the  night. 

Lizards,  shadowless  as  shadows. 
Lie  with  round,  unlidded  eyes. 
Watchful  of  the  tufted  hummock 
Where  the  hidden  rattler  lies. 
Darkness  falls;  the  night  begets 
Fantastic  shapes  with  ghostly  arms. 
Weird  and  lonely  silhouettes, 
A  frenzied  breed  with  human  forms. 

Coolness  comes.    Light-winged  as  moth. 
The  heavy  yucca  scent  is  thinned; 
The  desert  sands  lie  still  and  wait 
Tomorrow's  resurrection  wind. 


The  Cover:    "Eardrops  for  My  Lady,"  Photograph  by  Josef  Muench 
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The  Tasks  of  Modern  Citizenship 

Dr.  G.  Homer  Durham 
Head  of  Political  Science  Department,  University  of  Utah 

Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's  (Matthew  22:21). 


THE  incident  calhng  forth  this 
statement  of  Jesus  may  be  for- 
gotten. But  the  force  of  the 
message  involved  carries  down  to 
modern  times.  What  things  shall  be 
rendered  unto  Caesar?  What  loyal- 
ties? What  demands  may  modern 
government  make  upon  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  name  of  the  State? 
What  things  are  due  only  to  God? 
Conversely,  what  are  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  if  any,  in  the  State? 
In  the  Church?  What  demands 
may  the  Church  properly  make  up- 
on the  individual,  with  what  meth- 
ods? Should  rehgious  organiza- 
tions, the  churches,  set  the  example 
for  modern  governments  in  deal- 
ings with  the  individual?  Most 
men  would  agree  that  an  ideal  re- 
ligious institution  should  properly 
set  the  example,  not  only  by  pre- 
cept, but  by  living  institutional 
practice. 

The  eleventh  article  of  faith  de- 
clares: 

We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping 
Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men 
the  same  privilege,  let  them  worship  how, 
where,  or  what  they  may. 

The  twelfth  article  of  faith  says: 

^e,  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings, 
presidents,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  in 
obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining  the  law. 

The  Declaration  of  Belief  Re- 
garding Governments  and  Laws  in 


General  (D.  &  C.  134:2)  suggests 
that  the  following  human  rights 
should  be  held  inviolate: 

1.  The  free  exercise  of  conscience 

2.  The  control  of  property 

3.  The  right  to  life 

These  doctrines  require  respect 
for  God  and  Church,  for  the  State 
and  government,  and  also  for  the 
individual.  The  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual soul  and  its  free  agency  re- 
ceive the  highest  of  all  values  in 
the  gospel.  As  God  respects  the 
rights  of  man  and  "will  force  no 
man  to  heaven,"  so  the  restored 
Church  claims  no  prerogatives  of 
social  action  over  the  minds  or 
bodies  of  men.  The  Declaration 
on  Governments  and  Laws  re- 
serves to  the  Church  a  single  sanc- 
tion or  enforcement  power— the 
power  of  excommunication.  And 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  once  wrote, 
such  action  "neither  picks  my  pock- 
et nor  bites  my  leg"— although 
serious  social,  economic,  and  phys- 
ical consequences  may  follow  spirit- 
ual loss.  Section  121  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  says  "Amen  to 
the  priesthood  or  the  authority"  of 
any  man  who  undertakes  to  exer- 
cise unrighteous  dominion  over  the 
souls  of  men.  The  Church,  in  its 
own  government,  not  only  respects 
the  individual  rights  and  testimony 
of.  the  membership,  but  in  applying 
rules  of  Church  discipline  and  gov- 
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ernment,  utilizes  the  doctrine  of 
common  consent  as  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  (See  D.  & 
C.  20:65,  ^7'  81-82;  26:2;  28: 
10-13;  41 '2'  107:12,  27,  32,  82-84.) 
Thus,  properly  developed,  the  re- 
stored Church  respects  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  man,  individually, 
and  collectively. 

Although  the  Priesthood  is  re- 
stored and  could  function  as 
Priesthood,  the  Church  as  a 
Church,  modern  revelation  makes 
clear,  cannot  function  as  a  church 
without  the  law  of  common  con- 
sent and  the  free,  voluntary  sup- 
port of  its  members.  This  doctrine 
provides  an  excellent  example  and 
parallel  for  the  tasks  of  modern 
citizenship.  For,  without  indi- 
vidual rights,  there  could  be  no  ef- 
fective citizenship.  A  totalitarian 
church  could  not  qualify  as  the 
true  church,  respecting  the  free 
agency  of  man.  Similarly,  a  totali- 
tarian State  substitutes  abject  obe- 
dience and  slavish  consent  for  in- 
telligent, active  citizenship.  The 
probation  of  man,  the  gospel  plan, 
requires  freedom  of  conscience  as 
the  basis  of  both  Church  member- 
ship and  citizenship.  The  Lord's 
respect  for  the  things  of  Caesar  is 
only  another  way  of  indicating  his 
divine  respect  for  the  free  agency 
of  man  as  a  fundamental  truth. 


W 


'HAT  shall  be  rendered  unto 
Caesar?  Can  Caesar  com- 
mand anything?  And  then,  must 
we  obey?  The  answer  is  that  the 
State  cannot,  if  the  rights  of  man 
are  respected,  require  men  to  do 
inything  and  everything.  The 
rights  of  individual  freedom  of  con- 
science,  property,   and  life   should 


be  held  inviolate  by  the  State.  Be- 
yond this,  with  the  implication 
that  governments  rest  on  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  we  are  obli- 
gated to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land 
—provided  (D.  &  C.  134:5)  that 
they  meet  two  tests:  (1)  conform- 
ance to  the  public  interest;  (2)  re- 
spect for,  and  holding  sacred,  the 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  tasks 
of  modern  citizenship  involve, 
therefore,  two  fundamental  con- 
siderations: 

First,  the  citizen  must  have  suf- 
ficient discernment  to  understand 
the  true  sphere  of  the  State.  He 
must  see  that  governmental  activ- 
ity always  respects  freedom  of  con- 
science and  meets  the  public  inter- 
est. Lawmaking,  or  any  political 
activity,  contrary  to  freedom  of 
conscience,  for  any  child  of  God, 
should  be  opposed.  This  is  a  citizen- 
ship task  of  preventive,  negative 
character.  The  second,  or  positive 
aspect,  is  to  see  that  laws  are 
framed  and  administered  ''for  the 
good  and  safety  of  society"  (D.  & 
C.  134:1).  This  positive,  affirma- 
tive aspect  leads  to  a  related  major 
task  of  modern  citizenship,  namely, 
''obeying,  honoring,  and  sustaining 
the  law." 

In  order  to  influence  and  posi- 
tively use  freedom  of  conscience, 
we  must  learn  our  rights  and  duties 
as  citizens.  President  John  Taylor 
taught  that  it  was  as  important  for 
us  to  study  political  principles  as  to 
study  religion,  "to  know  and  com- 
prehend the  social  and  political  in- 
terests of  man,  and  to  learn  and  be 
able  to  teach  that  which  would  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  world"  {The  Gospel 
Kingdom  J  pp.  297-298). 
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How  might  this  be  done  by  a 
member  of  Rehef  Society?  The 
membership  of  the  Rehef  Society 
is  international.  The  following  ref- 
erences to  American  practice,  there- 
fore, though  local,  are  typical  of 
practices  in  other  nations. 

First,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Relief  Society,  if  pos- 
sible, to  qualify  as  a  voter.  In  the 
American  states  the  qualifications 
vary  from  state  to  state.  In  Utah 
the  basic  requirements  include  age, 
residence,  and  registration.  One 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  land  for  at  least  ninety  days 
preceding  the  election,  have  resid- 
ed in  Utah  for  one  year,  in  the 
county  four  months,  and  in  the 
precinct  sixty  days.  Property  qualifi- 
cations are  expressly  forbidden  by 
Article  IV,  Section  8,  of  the  Utah 
Constitution. 

Many  people  fail  to  qualify  as 
voters,  usually  by  failing  to  register. 
Then  many  fail  to  exercise  their 
franchise  on  election  day.  In  the 
Salt  Lake  City  municipal  elections 
as  few  as  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
voters  sometimes  participate.  This 
means  that  a  mayor  and  city  com- 
mission may  be  elected  by  an  or- 
ganized minority  of  as  icw  as  ten 
per  cent  of  the  qualified  voters!  In 
general  Presidential  elections,  Utah 
leads  the  forty-eight  American 
states  in  the  percentage  of  quali- 
fied voters  who  go  to  the  polls, 
around  eighty  per  cent.  But  in 
municipal  affairs,  school  board, 
and  other  by-elections,  interest  of- 
ten lags.  This  often  means  great 
power  for  those  groups  which  have 
the  foresight  and  initiative  to  or- 


ganize   behind    the    candidates    of 
their  choice. 

Secondly,  after  qualifying  and 
participating  as  a  regular  voter,  an 
active  citizen  needs  to  consider  the 
question:  ''How  can  I  influence 
the  nomination  of  persons  seeking 
election?"  It  is  one  thing  to  go 
to  the  polls.  It  is  another  thing 
to  determine  whose  names  get  on 
the  ballot  in  the  first  place!  In 
states  having  the  direct  primary 
and  a  simple  filing  system,  as  few 
as  five  people  can  nominate  a  per- 
son for  public  office.  In  other 
cases,  a  simple  designation  of  can- 
didacy by  a  single  individual  does 
the  work,  providing  a  filing  fee  is 
paid.  In  Utah  the  filing  fee  is  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
term-salary  of  the  office  sought. 
Thus  the  filing  fee  for  the  United 
States  Senate  is  $187.50,  for  Con- 
gressmen, $62.50,  for  Governor, 
$75,  for  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  $5. 

npHERE  are  many  ways  to  influ- 
ence the  nomination  of  offi- 
cers. The  oldest,  perhaps  most  cer- 
tain, and  most  influential  in  the 
long  run,  is  to  actively  affiliate  with 
one  of  the  major  political  parties  in 
your  community.  Someone  has  to 
decide  who  runs  for  oiiice.  Funda- 
mentally, this  is  the  work  of  the 
political  party.  But  friendly  groups 
can  also  wield  a  strong  influence. 
Organization  is  the  keynote  to  suc- 
cess in  all  political  activity.  This 
leads  to  a  third  suggestion. 

In  many  communities,  outstand- 
ing women  have  formed  non-parti- 
san or  bi-partisan  civic  councils.  In 
Utah,  for  example,  we  find  the 
Women's  Legislative  Council,  and 
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such  organizations  as  the  Salt  Lake 
Council  of  Women.  These  bodies 
study    public    questions    and    their 
members  may  then  fearlessly  pre- 
sent their  views  to  legislators,  ex- 
ecutives, and  administrative  bodies. 
It  is  an  old  adage  that  "the  squeak- 
ing wheel  gets  the  grease."   Inter- 
preted for  tasks  of  modern  citizen- 
ship, this  could  mean  that  an  ef- 
fectively organized  body  of  women, 
in  every  community,  large  or  small, 
can  have  a  distinctive  and  effective 
voice  in  public  policy.  By  common 
consent  and  discussion,  the  group 
may  decide  when  to  exercise  calm 
restraint  and  be  silent,  and  when 
to  persist  with  public  officers    in 
seeking  necessary  changes  and    in 
securing      public       improvements. 
This   is   a  political   world  and  we 
live   in   a   peculiarly   political   age. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said: 

It  is  our  duty  to  concentrate  all  our  iii- 
fluence  to  make  popular  that  which  is 
sound  and  good,  and  unpopular  that  which 
is  unsound.  Tis  right,  pohtically,  for  a  man 
who  has  influence  to  use  it  .  .  .  Joseph 
Smith:  Prophet-Statesman,  page  105).     • 

Woman  suffrage  has  been  justi- 
fied, among  other  reasons,  in  the 
hope  that  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  would  result  in  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  ideals  of  womanhood 
and  motherhood  in  public  affairs. 
This  has  not  yet  been  realized. 
Commenting,  a  leading  American 
text  has  this  to  say: 


Such  evidence  as  exists  .  .  .  indicates 
that,  by  and  large,  women  voters  are  not 
very  different  from  men  voters.  Some  are 
\igilant  and  intelligent,  many  are  unin- 
formed and  apathetic;  some  make  up  their 
own  minds,  others  merely  do  as  a  ward 
[political  division]  leader,  a  member 
of  the  family  tells  them,  many  go  to  the 


polls  voluntarily  and  with  scrupulous  reg- 
ularity, many  go  but  seldom  and  only 
when  pressed  to  do  so,  and  more  still  do 
not  go  at  all.  Suffrage  for  women  is 
sound  in  principle,  and  entirely  correct  as 
a  matter  of  pohcy;  but  it  has  not  worked 
...  a  revolution  (Ogg  and  Ray,  Introduc- 
tion to  American  Government,  8th  ed., 
pp.  162-163). 

Perhaps    women's    suffrage    will 
never  work  ''a  revolution."  Perhaps 
it  should  not  be  expected  to  do  so. 
But,    nevertheless,    as    the    home, 
family,  ward,  and  stake  would  be 
pretty  dull  affairs  and  institutions 
without  the  Relief  Society,  so,  too, 
it  is  clear  that  the  political  com- 
munity   may    and    should    benefit 
from  the  organized  activity  of  wom- 
en.    The  Relief  Society  is  not  in 
politics  and  probably  never  will  be. 
That  is  not  its  particular  mission, 
as  we  understand  things.    But,  if  I 
may    be    permitted    the    thought, 
more   members   of   the   Relief   So- 
ciety, whether  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats,   as    well    as    other    right- 
eous   women    everywhere,    should 
be  in  politics!  Of  course,  this  ac- 
tivity and   its   extent  will   depend 
on  the  inclination  and  interest  of 
the  individuals  concerned. 

Finally,  in  this  short  space,  in 
addition  to  (1)  voting;  (2)  influ- 
encing the  nominating  process; 
and  (3)  engaging  in  some  organ- 
ized political  activity  of  desired 
degree,  every  modern  woman 
should  attempt  to  keep  informed 
on  public  questions.  What,  for 
example,  are  the  issues  involved  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  1949? 
The  search  for  information  on 
which  to  base  successful  citizenship 
is  never-ending.  But  a  few  sug- 
gestions may  be  mentioned  here. 
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"lATOULD  you  like  to  know  the  Atlantic  Treaty,  a  presidential  mes- 
requirements  and  procedures  sage,  an  important  speech.  Then 
for  voting  and  holding  office  in  you  can  make  up  your  own  mind  as 
your  state?  In  nearly  every  in-  to  its  worth.  Also  recommended 
stance,  a  let^  ta  the  secretary  of  ""  ®  ■%electing  a  radio  news  broadcast- 
state  at  your  state  capitol  will  bring  er  of  your  choice,  not  the  editorial- 
you  a  voter's  handbook,  a  copy  of  izing,  sermonizing  variety  (al- 
the  state  election  and  suffrage  laws,  though  they  have  their  own  uses), 
or  some  other  convenient  pamph-  but  one  of  the  factual,  concise, 
let.  Your  state  university,  in  near-  type.  What  comes  in  the  news 
ly  every  instance,  has  bulletins  may  affect  your  pocketbook  and 
which  will  be  of  some  service.  Na-  your  children's  happiness.  It  will 
tional,  state,  and  local  headquar-  pay  you  to  listen  to  a  good  news- 
ters  of  the  major  political  parties  cast  regularly. 

can  always  provide  applicants  with  Our  Church  maintains,  in  the 
materials.  If  no  other  address  is  Intermountain  Region,  one  of  the 
known,  one  may  write  the  ''Demo-  finest  daily  newspapers  and  one  of 
cratic  National  Committee,"  or,  the  best  radio  services  in  the  world. 
'The  Republican  National  Com-  They  are  worthy  of  our  patronage 
mittee,"  Washington,  D.C.  as  we  seek  for  information  and 
The  above  information  is  pure-  pursue  the  tasks  of  citizenship, 
ly  technical,  and  once  learned,  has  Moreover,  our  Church  magazines 
little  value  except  for  ready  refer-  increasingly  are  giving  space  to 
ence.  Do  you  read  a  daily  news-  questions  and  discussions  of  mod- 
paper?  If  so,  what  in  it  do  you  ern  factual  problems.  Usually,  too, 
read?  The  news  of  public  policy,  they  contain  a  basis  for  evaluation 
as  well  as  the  comics,  the  women's  and  critical  judgment  of  the  issues 
page,  and  the  dollar-day  advertise-  of  the  day.  If  we  are  to  be  saved 
ments?  Ten  minutes  each  day  as  fast  as  we  gain  knowledge,  we 
with  the  front  pages  will  keep  you  will  need  to  include  knowledge 
informed  about  the  United  Na-  pertinent  to  the  tasks  of  citizen- 
tions,  foreign  policies,  national,  ship.  May  we  all  be  good  citizens 
state,  and  home  affairs.  Always  and  make  worthy  use  of  our  rights 
''wade  through"  important  docu-  to  free  conscience,  property,  and 
nients,  like  the  text  of  the  North  life  in  the  modern  world! 

[This  article  may  be  used  as  supplementary  material  for  soeial  science  lesson  5,  February 
1950,  which  will  be  published  in  the  Magazine  November  1949 — Ed.] 

« ^  » 

Kj^mmortalityi 

Jessie  M.  Rohinson 

Light  comes  from  distant  worlds, 
And  air  vibrates  with  sound. 
With  faith,  I  too,  shall  find 
A  far-off  place,  where  lighJ- 
And  sound  abound. 


LKeuef  Soaetii  iBuuding   /Lews 


nPHE  names  of  the  following  missions  and  branches  in  missions  have  not 
previously  been  published  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  as  having 
completed  their  Building  Fund  quotas: 


Norwegian  Mission 
Swiss-Austrian  Mission 


Aalesund  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Arendal  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Basel  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Bergen  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Bern  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Biel  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Burgdorf  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Chur  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Drammen  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Frankenburg  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian 

Mission 
Fredrikstad  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Haag  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Halden  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Haugesund  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Horten  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Interlaken  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian 

Mission 


Larvik  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Luzern  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Moss  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Narvik  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Olten  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Oslo  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Pratteln  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Salzburg  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Solothurn  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian 

Mission 
Stavanger  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Trondheim  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Tonsberg  Branch,  Norwegian  Mission 
Wien  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 
Winterthur  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian 

Mission 
Zurich  Branch,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission 


It  lore  at  [Peace 

Christie  Lund  Coles 
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I  shall  go  out  beneath  the  sky, 

Shall  walk  with  winds,  hear  song  of  birds, 

I  shall  come  back  more  wise  and  more  at  peace 

Than  from  multitudinous  words. 


Music  in  the  Home 

Norma  Wrathall 

^  ^  rriHAT  boy!  Tooting  that  Mr.  Finley  had  momentarily 
J^  horn  again!"  muttered  emerged  from  his  newspaper,  and 
Mrs.  Finley,  as  she  jerked  was  placing  his  shoes  on  the  oven 
the  west  living-room  window  shut  door.  ''What— oh,  you  mean  that 
with  a  bang.  'If  his  folks  can  stand  Peterson  kid?  No,  never  even  no- 
it,  that's  their  business,  but  as  for  tice  it.  Ought  to  be  used  to  it  by 
me— well— !"  She  switched  into  the  this  time.  So  ought  you,  Clara, 
kitchen,  her  round  face  glowing  Your  own  kids  practiced  enough, 
with  more  heat  than  had  arisen  from  Jerry  on  his  sax,  Ida  with  her  violin, 
the  cook  stove.  and  Ruthie  on  the  piano.  Seemed 

Mr.    Finley   sat   by    the   kitchen  like  Ruthie  made  the  most  noise." 

table,  finishing  his  good  hot  dinner  Mr.  Finley  was  a  mild  little  man, 

preparatory  to  going  on  afternoon  a   steady   worker,  a   good  provider, 

shift.  who  had  long  since  left  the  details 

Mrs.  Finley  addressed  the  news-  of    the    family's    education    to    his 

paper  that  was  propped  up  in  front  wife, 

of  him    "Fll   declare  to  goodness,  ^^^hat  was  because  Ruthie  had  to 

^^e  had  enough  of  music  to  last  me  p.^^tice  m  the  living  room  all  the 

for  a  long,  long  time.    And  to  cap  ^ime."  Mrs.  Finley  sighed,  and  went 

the  chmax,  the  other  day  Professor  ^^  ^^^^-      ^^^  ^^^^^  .yes,  but  our 

Ernesto  sent  me  a  card,  saying  that  ^i^^i^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

I  had  been  honored  by  receiving  the  -^  i  ^o  say  so.    I  remember  the  last 

appointment  of  head  of  the  sum-  ^-^^  j^^  pj^  ^^  -^  Professor  Ernes- 

mer  band  committee.      She  opened  ^o's   recital,   every   note   in   perfect 

the  oven  and,  in  spite  of  her  agita-  ^une,    and    such    beautiful    expres- 

tion,  gently  removed  a  cake,  leaving  ^-^^^     ^^^^-^  accompanied  her  at 

the  oven  door  open  ^^le  piano!  It  was  lovely,  and  you'd 

"Again!    After  three  summers  of  ^^^^^    ^ave    guessed    how    they'd 

It.    Going  from  house  to  house  en-  ^^    .^  ^^ile  they  were  practicing 

listing  students,  and  then  checking  together  " 

up  on  the  ones  who  don't  show  up  aj       t?-  ^          •     j  i.               r 

r^          .■           vi.-       J  u      c          ^  Mrs.  rinley  wiped  her  eyes  rur- 

for  practice,  getting  dates  tor  pro-  ..    ,                :       f                j 

^              ?          1      .         •£  tively  on  an  apron  corner.      But,  as 

grams,    worrying    about    umtgrms,  t'           j  i,  £                      ^.u        i.     n 

•         T,     i.  r     J       wr^u    T'^  1  ve  said  before,  you  go  through  all 

worrying  about  funds.     Weil,   Im  ,    ,         ,     u  ^V             nrT.ii 

not  doing  It  again.  For  once,  I'll  be  that,  and  what  happens?    The  girls 

firm  with  him      I'll  say.  Now  that  get  married,  and  Jerry  goes  away  to 

my  older  children  are  out  of  school,  "^^^\^^^  f  ^^^^1'  ^"^  J^aves  his  sax 

and  I  have  no  one  taking  lessons,  I  ^^    the   basement.     So-my   nerves 

find  that  my  interests  are  along  other  the  way  they've  been  lately,  I'm  just 

lines-something  like  that,  I'll  say.  as  glad  that  Cad  shows  no  talent 

Doesn't  that  practicing  bother  you,  whatever.     All  he's  interested  in  is 

Pa?"  rabbits,   or  pigeons,   and  baseball." 
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She  was  speaking  of  their  youngest, 
a  student  at  Eastlake  Junior  High. 

Mr.  Finley  had  finished  reading 
the  editorial  page,  and  was  hurrying 
to  finish  his  pie.  His  only  response 
to  his  wife's  remarks  was  an  indis- 
tinct Mumble. 

]V/f  RS.  Finley  finished  clearing  up, 
eating  a  small  wedge  of  pie 
as  she  did  so,  taking  bites  over  the 
sink.  She  was  small,  and  neat,  and 
plump,  and  every  movement  was 
precise  and  bustling,  as  she  moved 
about  the  kitchen  with  short,  quick 
steps.  She  was  telling  herself,  of 
course,  if  Carl  had  any  talent,  why, 
naturally  she'd  let  him  take  lessons 
on  something.  Even  though  she 
had  gone  through  years  and  years 
of  all  of  them  practicing  at  once,  in 
different  rooms,  of  course,  and  Pa 
usually  having  the  radio  on  good 
and  loud  in  the  kitchen. 

It  had  been  worth  it,  worth  count- 
ing out  Jerry's  music  while  he  played 
his  sax,  until  sometimes  she  could 
hear  ''One-and-two-and-three-and" 
in  her  dreams. 

It  had  been  worth  sitting  at  the 
piano  playing  accompaniments  for 
Ida's  violin  pieces  over  and  over  for 
her,  at  the  same  time  keeping  an 
eye  on  what  was  on  the  stove  for 
dinner.  It  had  been  worthwhile 
even  with  Ruthie's  habit  of  starting 
to  practice  at  just  the  right  time  so 
she  couldn't  help  get  supper  on. 

She  had  been  proud  of  them,  too. 
Every  one  had  become  a  good  play- 
er. But  now— well,  it  was  a  relief 
to  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet.  That 
is,  it  had  been  until  Arnie  Peter- 
son, next  door,  started  taking  les- 
sons on  the  sax. 

Mr.   Finley  suddenly  folded   his 


paper,  put  on  his  warm  shoes  and 
picked  up  his  lunch  bucket.  "Did 
Carl  ever  get  measured  for  his  new 
suit?" 

"No,  he  didn't.  And  that's  an- 
other thing,"  replied  Mrs.  Finley. 
"I  ordered  it  two  weeks  ago,  and 
every  afternoon  after  school  I've 
tried  to  get  him  to  go  down  to  the 
tailor's  and  get  measured.  But  he 
always  has  some  excuse,  and  the 
next  thing  I  know,  he's  over  to  Pet- 
ersons with  Arnie." 

"Maybe  he's  spent  some  of  his 
money.  A  kid  that  age,  who  works 
as  hard  as  Carl  does  delivering  pa- 
pers every  morning— well,  you  could- 
n't blame  him  if  he  spent  some  of 
it.  Maybe  you'd  better  give  him 
some  money,  Clara." 

"No!  I  want  him  to  learn  the 
value  of  money.  If  he  uses  his  own, 
it'll  mean  more  to  him,  and  maybe 
he  will  take  better  care  of  his 
clothes." 

She  leaned  over  for  Mr.  Finley's 
dutiful  kiss  on  her  cheek  as  he  left 
for  work;  but  she  was  preoccupied. 

She  had  to  hurry  to  frost  the  cake, 
because  she  had  to  attend  a  Parent- 
Teacher  officers  meeting  at  four 
o'clock.  Just  before  she  left  the 
house,  she  dialed  Mrs.  Peterson's 
number. 

"Is  Carl  over  at  your  house,  Mrs. 
Peterson?  Oh,  yes,  I  thought  I 
could  hear  Arnie  practicing— my 
goodness,  he  certainly  does  work  at 
it,  doesn't  he?  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  if  you'd  send  Carl  home  now. 
I'm  going  out,  and  I  want  him  to— 
Oh,  all  right!"  Mrs.  Finley's  cheeks 
were  several  shades  pinker  as  she 
hung  up  the  phone.  She  was  sure 
she  had  heard  Mrs.  Peterson  say, 
"Gladly!"— in  an  undertone. 
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The  two  roses  on  the  front  of 
Mrs.  Finley's  hat  bobbed  ener- 
getically as  she  hurried  toward  the 
high  school.  Sometimes,  she  wished 
that  she  was  a  man,  with  nothing  to 
do  but  go  to  work  every  day,  year  in 
and  year  out.  It  had  been  very  an- 
noying when  Professor  Ernesto 
phoned  that  morning,  especially 
considering  his  earlier  message  about 
the  band  committee.  It  seemed 
that  one  of  the  musical  numbers 
for  the  P.T.A.  meeting  the  very  next 
evening  had  disappointed  him  at 
the  last  minute.  'I'm  so  very,  very 
busy,"  he  sighed  into  the  phone, 
"and  you,  Mrs.  Finley,  you  have  had 
so  much  experience  with  music.  And 
with  young  people,  such  an  under- 
standing! Ah,  music  in  the  home! 
All  of  them  participating!  Ah,  how 
wonderful!" 

By  the  time  he  had  stated  the 
reason  for  his  call,  the  halting  strains 
of  "Swanee  River/'  slightly  off  key, 
drifted  in  through  the  open  window. 
So  Mrs.  Finley  suggested  that  Arnie 
play  a  solo.  The  professor  was 
dubious,  but  Mrs.  Finley  said  that 
the  students  should  have  first 
chance,  shouldn't  they?  Besides,  she 
had  no  time  to  run  all  over  town  to 
get  another  number  at  such  late  no- 
tice. ,  Thank  goodness,  this  ^would 
be  her  Jast  year  as  president  of  the 

p.ta; 

■•She  did  not  return  home  until 
nearly  dusk,  ,but  that  didn't  inatter, 
foe  when  Mr.  Finley  was  on  after- 
noon shift,  she  just  fixed  a  snack  sup- 
per for  herself  and  Carl.  As  she 
walked  up  the  path,  she  saw  that  the 
rabbits  were  loose  again,  eating  off 
the  tulips.  The  phone  was  ringing. 
The  house  was  unlighted,  and  she 
stumbled  over  Carl's  bat  and  ball 


as  she  hurried  through  the  entrance 
hall  toward  the  phone. 

"Hello— oh,  it's  you,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son .  .  .  ."  Her  tones  became  more 
formal,  remembering  their  conversa- 
tion of  the  afternoon.  "That  will  be 
nice,  for  Arnie  to  play  tomorrow 
night.  Oh,  that's  too  bad  .  .  .  yes, 
you  may,  if  I  can  find  it." 

She  limped  toward  the  bedroom, 
changed  her  dress,  and  came  back 
to  call  from  the  kitchen  window, 
"Carl!    Car-ul!" 

Presently,  he  ambled  in  through 
the  back  door. 

"Carl,  did  you  find  my  note  about 
going  to  the  tailor's?  And  the  rab- 
bits are  out  again.  Now,  I  know 
how  fond  you  are  of  them,  but  this 
can't  continue.  The  neighbors  will 
complain." 

/^ARL  leaned  against  the  door. 
"Don't  know  how  they  get  out 
all  the  time.  Somebody  must  let 
'em."  His  smooth  brow,  unmarred 
by  the  freckles  which  covered  the 
lower  part  of  his  face,  puckered  v^th 
annoyance. 

"Carl,  did  you  go  to  the  tailor's?" 

"Well,  no.  Mother.  Not  today.  I 
didn't  have  time." 

"Time!  My  goodness!  Why 
didn't  you  go  there,  instead  of  stay- 
ing at  Peterson's  so  long?  And  that's 
another  thing.  I  think  it's  getting 
on  her  nerves  for  you  to  be  there  so 
much.  Maybe  you  bother  Arnie 
when  he's  practicing.  In  the  future, 
I  don't  want  you  to  go  over  there 
oftener  than  twice  a  week." 

Carl's  entire  face  wrinkled  in  pro- 
test. "Twice  a  week!  Gosh,  Moth- 
er, I've  gotta  .  .  .  ." 

"No,  you  haven't.  Now  let's  get 
this  other  business  decided.  Tomor- 
row,  I'll  go  with  you,  right  after 
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school,  and  we'll  get  your  suit  meas- 
ured, so  it  will  be  sure  to  be  fin- 
ished in  time  for  the  school's  clos- 
ing exercises  in  May." 

''Look,  Mother,  why  don't  I  get 
a  ready-made  suit?  It'll  be  cheaper, 
and  no  bother." 

"I  explained  it  to  you  before." 
Mrs.  Finley's  voice  bore  an  edge  of 
patience.  "I  want  you  to  have  a 
tailored  one,  because  this  man  knows 
how  to  make  it  so  it  can  be  let  out 
in  the  fall,  in  case  you  grow.  Which 
of  course  you  will.  And  it  will 
look  better." 

But  he  had  already  slipped  out  the 
door,  muttering  about  the  rabbits. 
Mrs.  Finley  sighed.  She  moved  the 
soup  to  the  back  of  the  stove,  and 
went  down  into  the  basement.  Some- 
times, it  was  hard  to  get  a  boy  that 
age  to  do  things  when  you  wanted 
him  to. 

Mrs.  Finley  was  quite  sure  she  had 
put  Jerry's  sax  in  the  small  enclosure 
back  of  the  water  pipes,  where  she 
had  put  her  empty  fruit  jars.  Al- 
though the  basement  was  tight,  Mrs. 
Finley  always  suspected  such  corn- 
ers of  harboring  mice.  She  screamed 
at  the  sudden  rustling  back  of  her. 

''When'll  supper  be  ready?" 

''Scare  a  person  to  death!  It's 
ready  now.  Carl,  have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  Jerry's  sax?  Mrs.  Peterson 
wants  to  borrow  the  reed,  because 
Arnie  has  broken  his,  and  has  to 
play  tomorrow  night.  I  can't  imag- 
ine where  it  could  be,  unless  some- 
one has  borrowed  it  in  my  absence." 
She  brushed  the  dust  from  her  a- 
pron. 

Carl  started  suddenly  toward  the 
stairs.  "Why  would  I  know  where  it 
is?  Anyhow,  Arnie  was  practicing  all 
right  this  afternoon." 


He  went  so  quickly  to  the  bath- 
room to  wash  that  his  mother  won- 
dered fleetingly  if  he  had  been  up  to 
something.  Well,  she  would  just 
have  to  call  Mrs.  Peterson  and  ex- 
plain. Surely  Professor  Ernesto 
would  have  an  extra  reed  around. 

/^N  the  following  afternoon,  Carl 
disappeared  for  several  hours, 
and  didn't  come  home  until  supper 
time.  But  Mrs.  Finley  was  so  busy 
getting  her  husband  off  to  work, 
pressing  her  dress,  and  finishing  her 
notes  for  the  little  speech  she  had 
to  make  that  night,  that  she  de- 
cided she  wouldn't  have  time  to  go 
to  the  tailor's,  anyway.  It  could  wait 
one  more  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carl  might  have  gone  by  himself, 
although  it  seemed  unlikely. 

That  evening,  she  called  for  Mrs. 
Peterson.  Mr.  Peterson,  it  seemed, 
had  a  committee  meeting  of  some 
sort.  Usually  a  calm,  reserved  wom- 
an, Mrs.  Peterson's  sallow  face  was 
tense  with  a  strange  irritability.  She 
was  tall  and  angular,  and  her  long 
legs  took  such  strides  that  Mrs.  Fin- 
ley, puffing  along  beside  her,  kept 
explaining  that  they  had  plenty  of 
time. 

"It  was  good  of  you  to  let  Arnie 
play  his  solo  on  such  short  notice," 
she  began  breathlessly,  by  way  of 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

"Oh,  Arnie  isn't  playing  a  solo," 
Mrs.  Peterson  flung  back  over  her 
shoulder.  "He's  to  play  a  duet,  with 
another  boy.  And  this  other  boy 
didn't  show  up  to  practice  this  after- 
noon.   So  I  don't  know  .  .  .  ." 

"Don't  worry  about  it,"  panted 
Mrs.  Finley,  kindly,  "Arnie  will  be 
sure  to  know  his  part.  He  practices 
so  faithfully." 

"Well,  part  of  the  time  it's  this 
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other  kid  there  practicing.  Some- 
times, I  think  ril  go  crazy.  Neither 
of  them  can  play  worth  anything." 
Mrs.  Peterson  spoke  bitterly,  her 
pace  increasing  with  her  annoyance. 

Mrs.  Finley  said,  '1  know  just  how 
you  feel.  I  never  did  think  a  saxo- 
phone was  human.  You'd  think  this 
other  boy  would  practice  in  his  own 
home,  though.    Not  bother  you." 

Mrs.  Peterson  strode  along  for  a 
moment  of  silence.  'Tou  would 
think  so,  wouldn't  you?"  she  replied 
presently. 

A  little  breeze  had  come  up.  Be- 
tween keeping  her  hair  tucked  under 
her  hat  at  the  side,  and  keeping  up 
with  Mrs.  Peterson,  Mrs.  Finley  had 
no  breath  for  conversation  until  they 
were  comfortably  seated  in  the  audi- 
torium. Then  Mrs.  Finley  made 
cheerful  remarks  about  things  in 
general.  But  Mrs.  Peterson  kept 
her  lip  in  a  thin  line,  and  had  little 
to  say. 

The  only  trouble  about  sitting  by 
Mrs.  Peterson  was  that  she  kept 
nudging  you  whenever  something 
happened,  and  her  elbow  was  so 
bony.  Suddenly,  she  nudged  Mrs. 
Finley.  'There  comes  Professor 
Ernesto.  Don't  let  on  that  I  said 
those  kids  didn't  practice  this  after- 
noon. I  only  wish  I  could  help 
them,  it  sounds  so  ...  .  Oh,  good 
evening.  Professor." 

Mrs.  Finley  thought  that  the  pro- 
fessor's thin  shoulders,  under  his 
pepper-and-salt  suit,  were  even  more 
hunched  and  tired  than  usual.  But 
he  wore  an  affable  smile. 

"So  glad  Arnie  could  play  tonight, 
Mrs.  Peterson.  It  will  give  the  boy 
such  valuable  experience.  And  he's 
improving!  Yes  he's  improving. 
And  you,  Mrs.  Finley,  you  have  such 


a  talented  family.  Do  you  think 
Carl  has  the  musical  ability  of  your 
other  children?  Sometimes  I  think 
the  boys  enjoy  all  that  blowing,  even 
if  it  doesn't  seem  to  make  music.  It 
sort  of  relieves  their  feelings." 

''Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said 
Mrs.  Finley,  looking  a  little  an- 
noyed. "Of  course,  Carl  isn't  much 
interested  in  it.  He  likes .  . . ."  She 
fell  silent  under  Mrs.  Peterson's 
prodding,  as  the  professor  moved 
away. 

npHE  musical  part  of  the  program 
was  ready  to  begin.  The  busi- 
ness meeting  would  come  later,  so 
that  the  students  could  go  home. 
Mrs.  Finley  began  quietly  sorting 
the  cards  on  which  her  notes  were 
written,  so  that  she  would  not  lose 
her  place  in  the  speech  she  had  to 
give  later  on.  She  was  only  half 
listening  to  the  program,  although 
she  applauded  each  number  en- 
thusiastically. 

As  the  last  number  was  an- 
nounced, there  was  a  little  commo- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  stage.  She 
looked  up  absently.  Mrs.  Peterson 
dug  mercilessly  into  her  side.  Then 
the  room  seemed  to  swim  before  her 
eyes.  There  on  the  platform,  ready 
to  play,  were  Arnie  Peterson  and  this 
other  boy.  And  this  other  hoy  was 
Car],  clad  in  his  school  cords  and  a 
polo  shirt,  and  even  now  raising  Jer- 
ry's sax  to  his  lips  and  puffing  out 
his  cheeks. 

The  professor,  at  the  piano,  played 
the  opening  measures  and  smiled  en- 
couragement. The  halting  strains 
of  "Swanee  River,"  slightly  off  key, 
floated  out  over  the  restless  audi- 
ence. 

"Oh,  dear,  to  think  he  didn't  even 
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get  cleaned  up/'  thought  Mrs.  Fin-  emotion  as  he  shifted  his  gum  to 

ley,  irrelevantly.  the  other  side  of  his  mouth.    "The 

During  the  little  spatter  of  ap-  butcher/'  he  said.    He  took  up  his 

plause,  Mrs.  Peterson  muttered  into  case,  and  turned  to  look  for  Arnie. 

her  ear,  "I  guess  he  had  them  last,  Mrs.  Finley  felt  weak.  She  said  to 

so  people  would  not  be  listening  too  the  professor,  after  a  moment,  'Tro- 

closely.     I  should  have  told  you,  I  lessor,  you  make  me  feel  ashamed, 

guess,  but  I  figured  it  was  up  to  When  I  think  of  all  the  practicing 

Carl.    He  said  he  wanted  to  surprise  you  have  listened  to-I,  well,  I  don't 

you.    That's  why  I  sent  over  to  bor-  know  what  to  say,  only  that  I  want 

row  the  reed.    I  knew  he  had  your  Garl  to  keep  on  taking  lessons.    He 

other  boy's  sax,  and  I  thought  may-  needs  all  the  help  he  can  get." 

be  you'd  catch  on  . . .  /'  The  professor  beamed  at  her  and 

-Me  and  my  peace  and  quiet/'  ^^^^  on  with  his  work  of  putting 

thought  poor  Mrs.  Finley.     Some-  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^s^^' 

how,  she  made  her  way  to  the  front  She  stood  there  a  moment.    She 

of  the  room.    She  said  to  Carl,  who  looked  at  his  thinning  gray  hair,  and 

was  putting  the  sax  into  its  case,  at  the  long,  sensitive  fingers  sorting 

"But,  Carl,  that  was  lovely.    Why  the  music.    All  at  once,  she  realized 

didn't  you  tell  me?"  '^bo  had  made  the  countless  wrinkles 

Carl  looked  up,  a  wide  grin  split-  ^t  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  had  given 

ting  his  freckles.  "Gee,  Mother,  you  ^>s  mouth  that  patient  set   It  was 

mean,  you  liked  it?    I  just  Wanted  to  '^"  children,  and  dozens  of  others 

surprise  you.    Were  you  surprised?"  )ust  like  them.   They  had  taken  their 

Mrs.   Finley  leaned   against   the  *«"  °l  *^,  P!i°™^^  °^  ^''  y°"*; J* 

uy       ^      yy           °  was  thcir  lack  or  consideration,  the 

^        '          '  T-.                     -1  jangle  of  wrong  notes  they  played. 

Professor    Ernesto    hurried    up.  ^^e  sharps  and  flats  falhng  willy- 

Oh,  you  mean  you  didn  t  know  ^illy  from  hapless  fingers. 

Carl  was  to  play  tonight?  Just  like  a      i              j  ^.i.      i  i.£          ^    i 

1              1.-      i.            •     T,-         i.u  As  she  neared  the  platform,  Carl 

a  boy,  wanting  to  surprise  his  moth-  -l    i    r  n        j  ^     a     •     /-    i 

„  -^              ^           ^  came  back,  followed  by  Arnie.  Carl 

*                                        ux^y  was  grinning. ''Now  we  can  practice 

Mrs.  Finley  said  to  Cari,    Did  you  ^^  q^,  pi^^e.     The  professor  says 

use  some  of  your  money  for  lessons?  ^^^^    ^^^^  b^  h^^^  of  ^^^  i^^^d 

Is  that  why  you  didii  t  order  your  committee  again.    Can  I  have  a  uni- 

suit?    Why  m  the  world?  ....  Well,  f^^j^p     Ernie's  mother  can't  play, 

111  give  you  some  money,  tomor-  3^          ^^^  pj^y  f^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^fter- 


row 


noon 


Dont  worry,  Mother    111  have  ^^5.  pinley  nodded  mutely.    As 

the  money.    I  sold  my  rabbits.    Pi-  the  boys  walked  on  out  of  the  audi- 

geons  are  less  bother,  anyway.  ^^^i^^^^   ^1^^  prepared   to   face  her 

Her  throat  constricted  at  the  sac-  audience,    but    Professor    Ernesto's 

rifice.  "Oh,  Carl  you  shouldn't  have,  words  kept  ringing  in  her  ears,  "Ah, 

You  were  so  fond  of  them.    Who  music  in  the  home  .  .  .  ."    Uncon- 

bought  them?"  sciously,  she  straightened  her  shoul- 

Carl's  placid  face  bore  no  signs  of  ders,  bracing  herself. 


Rugmaking  in  the  New 
England  Mission 

President  S.  Dilwoith  Young 

Member,  First  Council  of  Seventy 
President,  New  England  Mission 


HAVE  you  ever  hooked  a  rug? 
Don't  sniff!  Rug  hooking  is 
not  the  lost  art  of  the  pio- 
neers—a makeshift,  used  only  until 
the  railroads  could  arrive  with  the 
cheaper  woven  articles.  It  is  some- 
thing else.  It  is  an  art  that  every 
woman  can  easily  learn,  in  which 
she  can  express  her  artistic  inhibi- 
tions, use  up  old  scraps— of  no  use 
for  anything  else,  create  articles  of 
varied  use  for  the  home,  and  sell 
the  products  of  her  skill  for  sums 
of  money  to  purchase  personal  fin- 
ery, or  a  hew  suit  for  little  Jimmy. 

A  group  of  women  working  in  a 
Relief  Society  will  always  have  sev- 
eral souls  of  the  right  temperament 
to  turn  out  articles  for  the  annual 
bazaar  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  sources  of  income  imagin- 
able. 

There  are  hooked  rags,  and  then 
there  are  hooked  rugs.  Sometime 
ago,  Sister  Young  and  I  stopped  at 
a-  fisherman's  cottage  on  the  south 
shore  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mrs.  Murphy 
lives  there,  and  could  hook  rugs,  we 
were  told.  So  we  went  in.  Mrs. 
Murphy  was  a  delightful  lady  of 
Scotch  descent  with  the  ''burr"  still 
in  her  inflection.  She  showed  us 
the  rugs  she  was  making,  the  home- 
made frame  on  which  was  stretched 
the  burlap  back  which  formed  the 
base  of  the  rug,  and  a  finished  rug, 
which  looked  "right  nice."  Would 
she  sell  the  rug?    No,  this  was  not 


for  sale.  It  was  made  by  "Grammy." 
Grammy  died  last  year,  and  this  is 
all  that  she  left  to  be  remembered 
by.  She  was  a  "good  hooker,"  was 
Grammy.  Thus  was  the  supreme 
compliment  paid  to  one,  old  and 
dear,  who  had  gone  on  before.  She 
was  a  "good  hooker." 

Later,  at  Cheticamp  on  Cape  Bret- 
on Island,  we  entered  a  little  shop 
conducted  by  a  French  woman. 
Hanging  on  the  walls  were  rugs  de- 
picting scenes  in  the  island,  exe- 
cuted with  such  refinement  that 
they  seemed  finer  than  old  world 
tapestry.  Inquiry  revealed  that 
these  were  hooked  rugs,  only,  in- 
stead of  cloth  being  used,  wool  yarn 
was  the  medium. 

As  we  journeyed  about  in  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  the  mission,  we 
inquired  among  the  country  folk  for 
the  people  who  were  rug  experts. 
We  couldn't  find  them.  On  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  a  little  fishing  vil- 
lage, there  is  a  general  store  at  which 
we  managed  to  buy  a  hook.  The  cost 
wasn't  much,  thirty  cents,  or  so, 
but  the  storekeeper  said  that  it  was 
machine-made  and  wasn't  as  good  as 
those  made  by  hand  by  Angus  Mc- 
Donald. Angus  was  a  farmer,  so  we 
went  out  to  his  farm.  The  quaint 
buildings  were  neat  and  clean  and 
the  wife  of  Angus  was  obliging,  but 
Angus  had  been  sick,  hadn't  made 
any  hooks  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
the  present  moment  was  out  on  the 
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Banks  of  Newfoundland  on  a  fish- 
ing cruise. 

All  of  these  excursions  among  the 
simple  folk  of  the  countryside  made 
us  all  the  more  anxious  to  introduce 
this  age-old  craft  for  the  use  of  the 
mission  Relief  Society.  Examples  of 
hooked  rugs,  created  for  sale  to  tour- 
ists, hung  on  clotheslines  handy  to 
the  road.  Most  of  these  were  far 
from  artistic,  no  matter  what  could 
be  said  of  them  as  rugs,  but  still 
people  bought  them.  They  could 
be  made  for  a  small  outlay  in  mon- 
ey, and  they  would  give  our  sisters 
another  outlet.  Sister  Young  was  de- 


termined to  revive  the  art  in   the 
New  England  Mission. 

And  then  she  heard  of  Mrs.  Pearl 
J.  McGown  of  West  Boylston.  In 
a  charming  section  of  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  McGown  lives  and  works  at 
Rose  Cottage.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  New  England. 
As  we  entered  the  front  door,  an  as- 
sistant greeted  us  and  began  to  show 
us  around.  On  the  floor  was  a  rug  of 
intricate  design,  with  the  warmth  of 
an  expensive  Persian  from  the  Near 
East.  Our  guide  assured  me  that  it 
was  hooked.  I  couldn't  believe  it. 
'The  stair  runners  are  hooked,"  she 


ELIZA  HARRINGTON  OF  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 
Sister  Harrington,  eighty-three  years  old,  is  an  authority  on  hooked  rugs  and 
colonial  quilts.  She  has  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  quilt-block  patterns 
in  Vermont.  Interested  in  preserving  for  the  future  the  patterns  and  designs  of  early 
New  England  handicraft,  Sister  Harrington  finds  great  interest  in  this  valuable  hobby. 
She  has  an  individual  quilting  frame,  which  permits  her  to  complete  a  quilt  without 
help. 
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said.  These  were  of  a  pattern  and 
style  in  perfect  taste,  in  pleasing  col- 
or. As  we  went  from  room  to  room, 
the  variety  of  uses  for  the  hooker's 
art  became  apparent  in  seat  covers, 
purses,  wall  medallions,  tapestries, 
and  in  floor  rugs  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  descriptions.  We  saw  chair- 
seat  covers  done  so  delicately  that 
they  rivaled  the  finest  needle  point. 

lyfRS.  McGown,  a  charming  wom- 
an, supplies  a  good  portion  of 
the  United  States  with  both  the  in- 
centive and  the  materials.  She  de- 
signs the  patterns,  dyes  the  cloth, 
supplies  the  dyes,  frames,  cutters, 
and  general  instructions  for  a  host 
of  women  (and  some  men,  I  was 
told).  She  issues  monthly  bulletins 
on  the  newest  discoveries  and  acts 
as  the  source  of  supply  and  inspira- 
tion for  her  enthusiastic  followers. 
Her  instructors,  living  in  about 
twenty  of  the  forty-eight  states,  are 
busily  engaged  in  training  women  in 
the  art  and  distributing  the  supplies 
from  Rose  Cottage. 

The  crowning  event  in  the  Rose 
Cottage  year  is  the  exhibit  of  hooked 
rugs  at  Worcester  in  May.  Here 
women  enter  for  exhibition  the  fin- 
est examples  of  the  art.  Some  rugs, 
only  a  foot  or  so  square,  are  delicate 
enough  to  hang  on  walls  as  framed 
pictures,  while  the  largest  examples 
run  up  to  ten  feet  square,  rivaling 
the  finest  the  professional  carpet 
weavers  can  produce. 


In  this  exhibit  is  found  the  true 
art  oi  the  New  Enghndei.  When 
we  visited  the  exhibition,  about 
300  rugs  were  shown.  Some  were 
so  well  done  that  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  woven  from 
strips  of  cloth,  so  natural  and  real- 
istic were  their  flowers.  Others,  in 
addition,  had  great  charm  of  com- 
binations of  colors.  Delicate  shad- 
ing is  the  secret  to  be  mastered.  I 
am  told  that  seven  shades  go  into 
the  making  of  one  rose  design.  The 
art  of  achieving  this  delicacy  is  the 
secret  which  all  strive  to  learn. 

I  was  told  that  one  extremely 
beautiful  rug,  about  four-by-six  feet, 
would  easily  bring  one  hundred 
dollars,  at  a  sale,  and  that  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  large  eight-by-ten 
feet  sizes  to  bring  from  $500  to 
$1000,  if  well  done.  One  woman 
regularly  sells  her  two-by-four  feet 
rugs  for  seventy  dollars. 

While  I  wandered  around  in  the 
great  crowd  of  women,  hearing  com- 
ment, criticism  of  pattern  and  de- 
sign, words  of  approbation,  and 
general  good  chatter.  Sister  Young 
was  getting  a  short  lesson  on  dying, 
and  another  on  how  to  hook. 

Our  sisters  can  become  expert  in 
this  art,  she  thinks.  With  it,  they 
can  beautify  their  homes,  help  their 
pocketbooks,  and  bring  new  cash  to 
the  coffers  of  the  little  Relief  So- 
cieties scattered  over  the  mission. 
I  think  so,  too. 


getting  Kyicquainted 

Mary  Bd^y 

The  funny  thing  about  a  smile, 
You  wear  it  for  a  little  while, 
And  soon  the  strangeness  all  is  gone- 
It  seems  to  fit  the  face  it's  on. 


The  Jumpher  Family 

[Part  Il—uxanay 

Deone  R.  Sutherland 

THAT  my  sister  Randy  was  go-  flashy.    But  anyway,  Randy  did  look 

ing  to  be  a  glamour  girl,  or  changed  with  all  that  lipstick  on  at 

thought  she  was,  as  Richard  school.      Sometimes    the    teachers 

put  it,   was  very   trying  at  times,  would  make  her  and  the  other  older 

''Especially  since  she  is  so  young/'  girls  wash  it  off,  but  Randy  was  very 

said  Papa.  persevering. 

''She  has  never  even  been  to  an  "Father,"    said    Randy,    "Father, 

evening  dance,"  said  Richard,  who  don't  you   think   you   should   read 

is  even  younger  than  Randy,  but  something  else  in  the  evening  be- 

older  than  I.  sides  the  paper?" 

"I  never  thought  that  I  would  "Why  he  does,"  said  Mama;  "he 

produce  a  butterfly,"  said  Papa  one  reads—" 

evening  when  Randy  was  practicing  "I  mean  literature.     You  ought 

creative  dancing  on  the  living-room  to  be  reading  great  literature."  Ran- 

floor.     Papa  was  listening  to  the  dy  reached  one  arm  over  her  head 

radio.    "I  thought  I  was  getting  bad  m  a  great  swinging  arc  that  ended 

static,"  he  said  to  Mama,  "but  it  in  another  jump  and  bump, 

was  only  Randy  bumping  the  floor."  -why  don't  you  read  a  little  more 

"Hugh!"  Mama  said.  in  the  evening?"  Papa  asked,  fold- 

"Father!"   said   Randy.   She  had  i^g  back  his  paper, 

taken  to  the  name  Father  about  the  .j  ^^  ^^^^ ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.,  ^^-^ 

same  time  she  had  taken  to  puttmg  j^^^  ,      .y^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^_ 

on  lipstick.  tistic.  Father." 

You  sure  do  miss  your  lips  a  ,             „     . ,  ^ 

long  ways,"  Richard  would  tell  her.  ^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^'^  ^^P^- 

"Well,  it's  hard  to  do  it  when  We  all  took  dancing  at  the  Wes- 

Fm  already  late  for  school  and  I  ton  Studios.     It  was  recommended 

have  to  keep  walking,"  Randy  ex-  so  that  the  children  at  our  school 

plained.  could  get  acquainted  and  acquire  so- 

It  wasn't  until  Papa's  job  had  let  cial  graces.    Randy  and  Richard  took 

him  move  home  again  that  Mama  ballroom  dancing.     Richard  had  to 

found  out  about  the  lipstick.  Mama  take  it  because  the  first  day,  every- 

always  thought  that  that  was  why  one  had  chosen  partners  and  nobody 

Miss  String  had  acted  so  odd  when  chose  Randy.     Randy  cried  all  the 

Mama  visited  the  school.  She  had  way  home.     But  after  Papa  talked 

said     something    about     expecting  to  Richard,  Richard  told  Randy  he 

Mama  to  be  different— to  be  more—  wanted  to  take  it,  and  they  could 

well,  fhshy.    Mama  kept  wondering  dance  together  sometimes  until  she 

about  that  until  Papa  said  he  guessed  got  to  know  more  people. 

Mama   was   hurt   that   she   wasn't  "You/"    said    Randy   with    great 
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scorn,  but  she  took  him  every  Satur- 
day. 

Randy's  best  friend  at  school  came 
over  to  console  Randy.  ''It's  only 
because  you  lack  glamour/'  she  told 
Randy.  "You  don't  even  henna  your 
hair,  do  you,  darling?" 

"No,  and  you  don't  either,"  said 
Randy  bluntly. 

"Well,"  said  LilHan,  "it's  because 
I  already  have  the  kind  of  hair  that 
has  something." 

"Don't  I?"  asked  Randy,  standing 
in  front  of  the  mirror,  pulling  at  her 
dark,  straight  hair. 

I  lay  on  my  twin  bed  v^atching 
them.  I  had  been  reading  Alice  in 
Wonderland  for  the  thousandth  or 
so  time.  Randy  had  been  glad  when 
Lillian  came.  "You  can  be  so  stuffy," 
she  had  said  to  me.  "I  guess  it's  be- 
cause you're  so  young.  You've  never 
felt  much.  Lillian  has  suffered.  I 
guess  she's  felt  plenty." 

"What's  she  suffered  over?"  I  was 
curious. 

"She  won't  tell  me,"  said  Randy, 
"but  she's  older  because  of  it.  You 
can  tell." 

T  was  always  going  to  ask  Lillian 

what  it  was,  but  I  never  did.  Be- 
sides, Randy  might  have  got  mad. 
She  got  mad  over  very  funny  things 
these  days. 

"Well,  if  I'm  ever  going  to  get 
to  dance  with  somebody  besides 
Richard,  I've  got  to  do  something," 
said  Randy,  staring  at  herself.  She 
looked  at  Lillian.  "The  boys  dance 
with  you,  Lillian.    Why?" 

Lillian  just  smiled. 

So  Randy  kept  working  at  it.  It 
was  very  hard  the  week  she  decided 
that  nobody  danced  with  her  be- 
cause of  the  family.  She  wanted  us 
to  be  more  "modern." 


"Lillian  is  shocked  because  you're 
all  so  normal,"  she  told  us.  "None 
of  you  has  got  the  slightest  complex. 
You  don't  even  act  slightly  queer. 
And  the  family's  too  big.  If  we 
could  only  hide  Martin  and  Martha 
Jane  when  my  friends  come.  Why 
don't  we  send  them  home  to  Grand- 
ma?" 

But  Martha  Jane  began  to  cry,  and 
Mama  made  Randy  apologize,  and 
Randy  kissed  Martha  Jane  and  then 
Martin.  Martin  was  in  his  playpen, 
and  when  Randy  leaned  over,  he 
caught  her  hair  and  held  onto  it  un- 
til Mama  came  and  made  him  let 

go- 
Randy  thought  her  creative  danc- 
ing class  would  also  help.  If  it  didn't, 
she  could  still  be  a  great  dancer  as 
a  result  of  the  lessons.  Then  Mama 
got  her  a  permanent,  but  that  didn't 
help  very  much,  either. 

"Just  be  natural,  dear,"  said 
Mama. 

"Lillian  says  to  be  mysterious," 
said  Randy.  "She  says  she  read  that 
all  men  like  a  feeling  of  mystery  in 
women.  I've  been  acting  mysteri- 
ous all  week.  Have  you  noticed  a 
difference?" 

"Well,"  said  Mama,  "it  is  getting 
very  hard  for  us  to  follow  you  all  of 
the  time,  but  I  think  I  felt  that  there 
was  something  different  about  you 
the  past  week.  But  what  I  used  to 
do,  dear  .  .  .  ." 

"I  know,"  said  Randy,  "be  nat- 
ural." 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Mama. 

"Well,  after  all,"  said  Randy,  "it 
only  got  you  Father.  I'll  hit  on 
something." 

And  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  hap- 
pened. Randy  danced  with  one  of 
the  best  boys  in  her  class.     "Ferg 
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Oleson,"  Randy  would  say,  "Oh-h-h,  She  stared  down  into  the  street  be- 

Feig  Oleson/'  low.    'I'll  never  go  out  again.    Fll 

At  dinner  Randy  told  us  all  about  never  go  to  another  dance  again,  not 

it.     "He  sort  of  hates  women,  but  even  the  matinee  dances  at  school, 

all  the  girls  are  crazy  about  him.  He  I'll  not  even  go  to  school  again.  How 

wants  to  be  a  cowboy.  Ferg  Olesonr  can  I  face  him?" 

Richard  knew  more  about  him  I  tried  to  console  her.  "He  must 

than  Randy  did.     "He  lives  in  the  have  liked  you  a  little,"  I  said,  "or 

apartment    house    just    down    the  he'd  have  made  Richard  give  him 

block.  They're  just  here  like  Papa,  more  than  a    cowhide.    Why,    he 

on  business,   not  forever.     Who'd  could  have  held  out  for  dozens  of 

want  to  live  in  a  big  city  forever?"  other  things." 

Randy    didn't    like    Richard    to  But    Randy    only    moaned    and 

know  more  about  Ferg  than  she  did.  stared  down  into  the  street.  "I  guess 

But  Ferg  Oleson  never  talked  much  I  don't  even  want  to  eat  again,"  she 

when  they  danced.    "He  just  goes  said.    "I  feel  funny.    I  don't  even 

red,  and  it's  hard  for  him  to  answer  feel  hungry." 

anything,"  said  Randy.  "I  guess  he  "Randy,"  Mama  said,  "come  help 

must  be  very  crazy  about  me  all  me  with  Martin.    I  want  you  to  give 

right."  him  a  bath." 

"He's  not  crazy  about  her  at  all,"  Randy  picked  up  Martin.    Mama 

Richard  told  me.    "I  just  gave  Ferg  began  setting  the  table  for  dinner, 

my  old  cowhide.    I  couldn't  go  on  "Randy,"  Mama  said,  as  she  passed 

dancing  with   her  forever   even   if  the  bathroom  door,  "Randy,  maybe 

Papa  paid  me  a  million  dollars."  you  tried  too  hard.    Maybe  if  you'd 

I  looked  in  Richard's  room.  He  just  be  happy  and  be  yourself— may- 
was  telling  the  truth  all  right.  The  be  if  you  liked  the  boys  without  try- 
cowhide  was  no  longer  hanging  on  ing  to  make  them  dance  with  you— 
his  wall.  "You  better  not  let  Ran-  maybe  if  you  talked  about  what  they 
dy  know,"  I  told  Richard.  "She  wanted  to  talk  about—" 
wouldn't  like  to  know  about  the  ''It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Randy, 
cowhide."  I'm  not  going  to  try  anything  any 

"What  about  the  cowhide?"  said  more.     I'll  join-I'll  join  a  monas- 

Randy  coming  into  Richard's  room,  tery  or  go  to  Tibet  or  some  place." 

I  got  out  the  door,  but  Randy  got  "Tibet-"   said  Martin  very  dis- 

Richard,  so  he  had  to  tell.  tinctly,  and  then  he  put  the  soap 

into  his  mouth. 

O  ANDY  went  into  the  living  room  And  Randy  didn't  go  to  any  more 

and  lay  down  on  the  couch.  "A  ballroom  dancing  classes.     Richard 

cowhide/'  she  said,  "he  danced  with  said  he  was  glad,  but  he  didn't  play 

me  for  a   smelly,   old,   moth-eaten  as  hard  as  usual  on  Saturday,  and  he 

cowhide."  came  in  early  and  asked  me  where 

Mama  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  ^^^^Y  was. 

Randy  refused  to  listen.    She  went  "She's  reading,"  I  said.  "She  didn't 

over  to  the  big  window  in  the  living  even  practice  her  dancing." 

room  and  sat  on  the  window  seat.  It  made  everything  quieter,  but  it 
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made  us  feel  uncomfortable  in  a 
way.  Then  Randy  began  being 
more  fun  at  home,  and  she  and  I 
would  wheel  Martha  Jane  and  Mart- 
in to  the  park  on  a  quick  trip  be- 
cause it  was  cold.  It  began  to  be  lots 
of  fun  to  be  around  Randy.  Our 
whole  family  would  do  things  to- 
gether, and  Randy  would  act  as  if 
she  really  liked  it  all.  She  even 
taught  me  how  to  knit. 

Randy's  permanent  began  to  go 
out  of  her  hair,  and  I  was  glad.  She 
looked  nice  with  her  dark  hair  all 
soft  again.  I  liked  her  better  with- 
out lipstick,  too. 

Miss  Perks  made  us  practice  and 
practice  the  songs  for  the  Spring 
Greet  Party.  Our  class  was  the  only 
one  among  all  the  lower  grades  that 
was  going  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the 
junior  high  for  the  party,  and  that 
was  because  we  were  going  to  sing. 
There  was  to  be  a  program  and  re- 
freshments and  a  matinee  dance.  I 
didn't  sing  very  well,  but  they  had 
to  let  the  whole  class  sing  together 
because  it  would  be  psychologically 
bad  to  leave  some  of  us  out.  We 
heard  the  teachers  talking  about  it. 
I  was  glad  because  I  wanted  to  go. 

TT  was  a  very  nice  party,  with  the 
gymnasium  decorated  in  greens 
and  yellows,  blooming  spring  flow- 
ers in  pots,  and  chairs  decorated  like 
unfolding  tulips  and  hyacinths  and 
snowdrops.  Randy  told  me  the 
names  of  the  flowers.  She  knew  a  lot. 
I  could  see  Richard  and  Randy  all 
the  time  we  were  supposed  to  be 
singing,  and  Randy  came  and  got 
me  after  the  program. 

There  was  a  violin  and  piano  for 
the  music,  but  we  could  hardly  see 
the  men  playing  because  they  were 


hidden  behind  cardboard  figures  of 
caterpillars  and  butterflies. 

''We'll  go  now,"  said  Randy,  but 
I  wanted  to  hear  the  music  for  just 
a  minute.  And  Randy,  who  gave  in- 
to us  more  now,  said  we'd  stay  for 
just  a  little  while. 

The  teachers  urged  the  boys  and 
girls  to  dance,  and  Miss  String  came 
and  stood  in  front  of  Randy.  ''Now, 
with  whom  would  you  like  to  dance. 
Randy,  and  I'll  get  him  for  you." 
She  looked  tired  and  some  of  her 
hair  had  fallen  out  of  the  tight  curls 
shooting  up  the  sides  of  her  head. 

"Nobody,"  said  Randy,  "that  is, 
I've  got  the  next  dance  with  Rich- 
ard." 

So  she  and  Richard  had  to  stand 
up,  and  I  got  to  stay  a  while  longer 
and  watch.  Randy  and  Richard 
looked  so  nice  dancing  together  that 
I  felt  proud.  Randy  kept  smiling 
at  what  Richard  was  saying,  and  I 
thought  she  was  prettiest  that  way. 
When  the  dance  ended,  they  came 
toward  me. 

"Randy,  would  you  like  to  dance?" 
There  was  a  big  blonde  boy  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  and  I  knew  he  was 
Ferg  Oleson.  Randy  stood  there  by 
Richard  and  her  face  seemed  paler 
than  usual.  She  looked  at  Richard 
and  then  at  me. 

"I  guess  we  were  just  going  home, 
Ferg,"  Randy  said. 

The  boy  stood  there  very  quiet, 
and  then  he  said,  "I  gave  Richard 
back  the  cowhide  a  long  time  ago, 
Randy."  He  shifted  his  feet  and 
put  one  hand  on  his  hip.  "Miss 
String  says  we  have  to  dance,  and 
there's  nobody  I  want  to  dance  with 
except  maybe  you." 

"Well,"    said    Randy,    and    she 
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smiled  very  slowly.  "Well,  Ferg,  I  Ferg  made  us  hurry  and  we  missed 

guess  I'd  like  awfully  to  dance."  him.    Randy  kept  smiling  and  when 

And  right  in  front  of  me  she  put  she'd  look  up  real  suddenly,  I  no- 

her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  he  put  ticed  how  dark  her  eyelashes  were, 

his  on  her  waist.  Then  he  looked  at  Like  Mama's,  I  thought.  Why  Ran- 

his  feet  and  they  began  the  steps  of  dy  looks  like  Mama!     My  throat 

the  dance.    But  Randy  kept  smiling  went  tight,  because  there  was  Randy 

all  the  while,  and  it  was  as  if  we  all  different,  all  older, 
were  home  and  she  was  smiling  at        "Randy,"  I  said,  and  Randy  smiled 

Martin  or  Martha  Jane  or  me.    And  ^t  me.  She's  nice,  I  thought.  She's 

I  watched  because  she  looked  so  "^^^  like  Mama    too.     I  looked  at 

different  from  the  way  she  used  to  ^^^'§  talking  to  Richard  and  staring 

T         T  T7       1     1      I.  1,       J.  at  Randy.     It  was  so  easy  now  tor 

be.     I  saw  l^erg  look  at  her,  too.  d     j      i  u  ».  ^  i 

,,c.,    ,  .  .     »>  T   .  1 1   .1      1  •  1  Randy,  she  woman  t  even  remember 

Shes  my  sister,     I  told  the  kids  ^^^  \^  happened.  I  looked  at  the 

from  my  class.  cracks  in  the  sidewalk  I  was  trying 

We  stayed  for  the  whole  after-  to  miss,  and  then  I  looked  back  at 

noon,  and  Ferg  walked  home  with  Randy.    She  was  very  nice  to  look 

us.    Another  boy  wanted  to  also,  but  at,  and  I'd  never  even  noticed  before. 


llLount   I  ieoo.  ,  .  ,  at   fiephi 

Georgia  Moore  Eberling 

The  purple  shadows  drift  across  your  face 

With  wisps  of  fog  as  delicate  as  lace. 

The  sunny  meadows  dreaming  at  your  feet 

Are  emerald,  and  redolent  with  sweet 

Red  clover,  and  the  mauve  alfalfa  blooms. 

And  wheat  fields  ripple  bronze  and  tawny  plumes. 

I  never  raise  my  eyes  to  where  you  lift 
Your  mighty  head  above  the  clouds  that  drift 
Across  the  sky,  but  that  I  think  of  him 
Who  rests  upon  another  Nebo's  dim, 
Lone  height,  on  far-off  Moab's  lonely  strand. 
This  side  of  Jordan  and  the  Promised  Land. 

Mount  Nebo,  calm,  eternal  vigil  keeps 

Above  the  unmarked  grave  where  Moses  sleeps. 

J/xmpnitnea  ter 

Ora  Lee  Faithesius 

Clouds  peer  over  the  mountain. 
Balcony-bare  at  its  peak; 
Then  peopled  with  pine-tree  shadows, 
Balsams  in  rows  at  its  feet — 
Spectators,  all — of  the  yellow 
Dotted  with  lush  willow-green. 
Stage  of  tawny  hay-wilderness. 
The  actors  the  hawk  and  the  crane. 


What  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 

Means  to  Me 

Alice  Money  Bailey 

(Address  delivered  at  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  department  of  the  annual  general 
Relief  Society  conference,  September  30,  1948) 


TWELVE  years  ago  I  came  to 
Salt  Lake  City  determined  to 
do  something  about  my  am- 
bition to  become  a  writer.  I  studied 
short  story  and  poetry  and  joined 
groups  that  gave  me  help.  Eventual- 
ly, I  took  some  of  my  poems  to  the 
editor  of  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine, vv^ho  was  then  Sister  Spafford. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  you 
how  timid  I  felt,  full  of  hope  one 
minute  and  overwhelmed  with  fear 
the  next.  I  know  now  that  this  was 
a  very  unprofessional  approach  to  a 
magazine,  but  Sister  Spafford  was 
very  patient  and  kind  with  me,  and 
took  the  trouble  to  look  at  my  work 
and  to  evaluate  it. 

I  left  her  office  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  with  the  faith  that  I  could 
produce  work  that  filled  them.  In 
a  short  time  some  of  my  work 
appeared  in  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine and  in  The  Impiovement  Era, 
and  then  it  became  published  quite 
consistently  often.  Sister  Spafford 
and  I  had  a  working  agreement  that 
I  have  always  been  proud  of,  and  a 
fine  relationship  that  encouraged  me 
to  do  my  best.  Since  then  I  have 
had  many  thrilling  experiences, 
many  great  occasions  of  happiness 
connected  with  it  that  I  should  like 


to  tell  you  about,  but  time  will  not 
permit. 

When  Sister  Spafford  was  placed 
in  the  general  presidency,  I  was 
selfishly  dissapointed.  I  thought 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  love- 
ly relationship  I  had  built  up  with 
the  Magazine,  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  I  found  that  it  countinued 
with  Sister  Sharp,  and  with  Sistgr 
Crawford,  that  it  is  the  spirit  of 
Relief  Society  and  of  the  Magazine. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  relationship, 
and  for  the  outlet  for  my  writing 
that  the  Magazine  affords  me.  I 
know  now  that  it  is  one  of  many 
aims— to  develop  the  talent  of 
Latter-day  Saint  women,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  Eliza  R.  Snow,  who 
was  a  gifted  leader  in  this  field.  I 
have  found  that  the  Magazine  lit- 
erary standards  are  high,  and  that 
its  make-up  ranks  with  leading  mag- 
azines. I  have  heard  publishers  com- 
ment on  this.  I  am  proud  to  have  my 
work,  in  it,  and  feel  that  it  goes 
all  over  the  world  to  the  most 
select  audience  that  could  be  found 
—the  Latter-day  Saints,  and  not 
only  to  women,  either.  I  have  found 
that  many  men  read  the  Magazine 
with  interest.  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
better  poetry  is  published  anywhere 
than  is  published  in  The  Relief 
Society   Magazine. 
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Writing  was  not  my  introduc- 
tion to  The  Reliei  Society  Magazine, 
however.  Most  magazines  are  pub- 
lished with  a  view  to  make  money. 
The  Reliei  Society  Magazine  is  an 
expression  of  vast  amounts  of  work 
in  many  fields.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  it  without  thinking  of 
Relief  Society  work  and  its  many 
phases.  I  have  taught  and  worked 
in  Relief  Society  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country  whenever  I  could.  I 
have  seen  the  lessons  bring  strength 
and  courage  to  women  everywhere. 
I  have  seen  them  impart  knowledge 
and  culture  and  increase  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  women,  help  them 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  every- 
day life,  marital  problems,  parental 
problems,  and  social  problems. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  returning 
from  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  The  bus 
to  Shoshone  was  crowded  with 
women  who  had  been  there  hold- 
ing a  YWCA  convention.  There 
was  only  one  seat  left  when  I  got 
on,  and  it  was  beside  a  very  bril- 
liant and  cultured  woman.  We  fell 
into  conversation  and  when  she 
found  that  I  was  from  Utah,  and 
a  member  of  the  Latter-day  Saint 
Church,  she  began  bombarding  me 
with  questions  that  had  been  burn- 
ing within  her  for  many  years- 
questions  she  had  asked  of  many 
religions,  for  many  years,  without 
once  receiving  satisfactory  answers. 

Fortunately,  our  religion  has  these 
answers,  and  I  gave  them  to  her  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge— for 
more  than  two  hours.  At  the  end 
of  the  trip  she  said:  "I  am  so  thank- 
ful that  you  sat  beside  me.  It  seems 
a  miracle,  but  tell  me,  you  must  be 
older  than  you  look,  to  have  so 
much    knowledge,    to    speak    with 


such  wisdom  and  authority.  How 
long  have  you  felt  this  way  and 
known  these  things?" 

I  could  not  remember  a  time 
when  I  didn't  have  a  testimony 
of  the  gospel,  or  understand  the 
nature  of  God,  and  the  working  of 
his  plans,  and  I  told  her  so.  But  I 
thought  about  it  afterwards,  and  I 
realized  that  this  testimony  had 
been  gained  gradually,  by  having 
my  questions  answered  almost  before 
I  asked  them. 

My  mother  was  a  thorough  Lat- 
ter-day Saint,  and  she  subscribed  to 
all  the  Church  periodicals.  I  had  ac- 
cess to  them  all.  She  never  threw 
away  a  back  issue  of  one  of  them, 
but  stacked  them  in  the  attic  hop- 
ing to  have  them  bound.  Our  fam- 
ily was  large,  and  privacy  was  not 
always  possible.  To  gain  it  I  some- 
times went  to  the  attic  to  think  and 
read. 

I  sorted  out  those  magazines  and 
read  all  the  stories  in  all  of  them, 
faith-promoting  incidents,  and  any- 
thing of  a  narrative  nature.  I  learned 
the  stand  of  the  Church  on  the  im- 
portant principles  of  the  gospel  as 
they  were  illustrated  in  these  stories. 
I  never  forgot  some  of  them  and 
their  lessons  became  part  of  my 
thinking. 

I  should  like  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  to  be  available  to  every 
Latter-day  Saint.  I  should  like  my 
stories  to  carry  the  great  messages 
of  the  gospel,  and  I  should  like  them 
to  do  for  others  what  these  pages 
have  done  for  me,  for  they  have 
helped  to  give  me  the  most  precious 
thing  I  have  in  my  life— a  testimony 
of  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


Words  and  Music 

Bernice  Brown 

Ilike  to  sing.    You  like  to  sing,  splendent    in    khaki,    brought    dis- 

Everybody  likes  to  sing.     Yet  taste,  not  welcome  to  her  eyes, 

how    seldom    we    realize    the  Her  teen-age  daughter  and  young 

power  in  the  strains  of  an  old  re-  son    extended    to    me    the    same 

frain.  warmth  they  would  have  to  a  coiled 

Songs    can    evoke    half-forgotten  cobra.     The   good   lady's   sister-in- 

memories  and  touch  the  emotions,  law  tried  valiantly  to  be  unaware 

But  most  of  all  they  can  heal  old  of  my  presence, 

wounds   between   friends   and  per-  The  head  of  this  household  didn't 

haps  between  nations.  greet  me   either.     He  was   still   a 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  prisoner  of  war  in  England, 

to  me  and  see  if  you  don't  agree  that  I  didn't  shower  them  with  any 

people   should   talk   less   and    sing  pink  tea  manners!     To  my  mind, 

more.  they  deserved  their  misery,  and  I 

Shortly  after  the  ink  was  dry  on  was  pleased  to  see  they  were  not 

the  document  ending  the  last  hos-  enjoying  it. 

tility,  I  found  myself  a  somewhat  With  such  a  Christian  attitude 
unwilling  guest  in  a  German  home,  afloat  in  the  room,  aided  by  my  in- 
all  because  this  particular  family  ability  to  say  more  than  the  simplest 
had  a  remote  connection  with  sentence  in  German,  it  is  small 
friends  of  mine  back  home  in  wonder  the  evening  didn't  degener- 
America.  ate  into  a  small  hairpull,  if  not  a 

It  was  a  raw,    February    night,  large  war. 

damp,  cold,  and  cheerless.    Sad  to  It  would  have,  too,  except  that 

relate,    it   was    the    same   kind    of  the  daughter,  finding  no  solace  in 

night  inside  as  it  was  outside.  my  company,  walked  over  to  the 

There   was    more   than   a   slight  piano   and   began    strumming   idly 

chill  in  the  room,  both  in  atmos-  on  the  keys. 

phere  and  conversation.     Fuel  was  By  chance,  she  picked  a  melody 

at  a  premium  then.    Most  of  it  was  as  dear  to  me  as  it  was  to  her,  an 

obtained  by  going  to  where  it  grew,  ageless  folk  tune,  hummed  as  much 

cutting   it    down    and    dragging   it  on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  it  was 

back   to   the   hearthside.     As    this  on  hers.    Softly,  she  began  singing 

was  now  a  household  of  women,  the  words  in  German, 

this   was   a    far   from    simple   pro-  Refusing  to  be  daunted,  I  warmed 

cedure.  up  my  vocal  chords  on  the  Yankee 

The  mother,  an  intelligent,  well-  version  of  the  same.  From  a  tech- 
educated  woman,  had  just  returned  nical  standpoint,  it  sounded  hor- 
from  a  day  spent  on  hands  and  rible.  But  it  broke  a  lot  of  ice. 
knees,  scrubbing  out  certain  United  Soon,  everyone  was  clustered  around 
States  army  villas.  the  piano.    The  two  alien  tongues 

The  sight  of  me,  well-fed  and  re-  (Continued  on  page  574) 
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Sixty    LJears  Ji^go 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  August  i,  and  August  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

COMMENTS:  The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life  rush  past  us,  and  we  see 
nothing  but  sand;  the  angels  come  to  visit  us,  and  we  only  know  them  when  they  are 
gone. — George  Eliot 

Our  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The  angel  of  life  winds  them  up  once  for  all, 
then  closes  the  case  and  gives  the  key  into  the  hands  of  the  angel  of  the  resurrection. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES:  When  in  Brigham  City  attending  the  Conference  in  June, 
Prs.  Harriet  A.  Snow  took  the  writer  out  to  see  the  Sisters'  granary,  and  it  was  a  very 
great  surprise  to  see  how  energetic  the  sisters  had  been,  in  building,  and  saving  grain. 
It  seemed  such  a  model  granary  that  we  felt  perhaps  the  sisters  would  like  to  have  a 
description  of  it  given  to  them  in  the  Exponent.  Mrs.  Emilie  D.  Madsen  has  furnished 
some  particulars.  The  dimensions  of  the  granary  are  43  Vi  feet  long  and  21  /4  feet  wide, 
12  feet  high,  built  of  bricks  and  covered  with  an  iron  roof.  It  is  divided  into  apartments 
so  that  the  grain  can  be  moved  from  one  to  another.  The  sisters  have  a  considerably 
large  quantity  of  grain  stored,  and  prospects  of  more  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  other  settle- 
ments will  take  pattern  from  them  and  build  substantial  granaries  and  fill  them  with 
grain  for  it  will  surely  be  needed. 

JUAB  STAKE:  The  forty-fourth  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Rehef  Society  of 
the  Juab  Stake  of  Zion  was  held  in  the  Nephi  Tabernacle  Friday  June  21st,  1889.  "We 
should  cultivate  our  faith  in  the  gospel  and  confidence  in  the  Priesthood.  No  one  should 
think  her  own  example  is  unfelt  or  unnoticed.  We  should  use  the  best  of  language, 
exercise  as  much  or  more  faith  and  patience  at  home  than  anywhere.  We  are  rewarded 
as  we  go  along  in  the  consciousness  of  doing  right,  besides  the  great  reward  we  expect 
when  our  work  is  finished.  The  Lord  has  wonderfully  blessed  the  Relief  Society  since 
its  organization."  Spoke  of  the  storing  of  grain,  and  of  the  calamities  that  were  coming 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  "We  know  the  prophecies  are  being  fulfilled,  and 
we  should  be  prepared  to  render  aid  temporally  as  well  as  spiritually." 

— M.  E.  Teasdale,  Sec. 

Little  by  little  the  torrent  said 
As  it  swept  along  its  narrow  bed. 

Chafing  in  wrath  and  pride. 
Little  by  little  and  day  by  day, 
And  with  every  wave  it  bore  away 
A  grain  of  sand  from  the  banks  which  lay 

Like  granite  walls  on  either  side. 

EDITORIAL  NOTES:  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  General  President  of  the  Relief 
Society  left  the  city  on  Wednesday,  August  7,  on  a  tour  through  Beaver,  Panguitch,  and 
Millard  Stakes.  Aunt  Zina  remained  over  night  at  Springville  on  her  way,  to  visit  her 
brother  Oliver  Huntington  who  resides  there,  and  resumed  her  journey  the  following 
day  August  8  having  been  joined  by  Mrs.  Minerva  W.  Snow.  These  sisters  proceeded 
direct  to  Milford,  where  they  were  met  by  a  carriage  from  Beaver,  and  held  meeting 
Friday  Aug.  9,  at  Minersville,  and  afterwards  meeting  on  the  way  to  Greenville  and 
Adamsville,  arriving  at  Beaver,  Saturday  night  where  they  expected  to  remain  about 
three  days,  and  from  there  go  to  Panguitch. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


'pHE  National  Mothers  Commit- 
tee of  the  Golden  Rule  Foun- 
dation chose  Pearle  Owens  Gillis 
as  the  American  mother  of  the 
year.  Mrs.  Gillis,  a  tiny,  Kentucky- 
born  woman,  sixty  years  old,  is  the 
wife  of  a  postal  worker  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  She  reared  six  chil- 
dren of  her  own  and  helped  to  rear 
and  educate  eight  others.  They  are 
engaged  in  many  responsible  posi- 
tions, including  some  in  radio  and 
college  teaching. 

f\F  the  more  than  1500  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Utah  for 
1949,  only  one  student,  a  girl— Betty 
Glad— qualified  for  both  the  na- 
tional honorary  scholastic  society, 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  the  Utah 
honorary  scholastic  and  activity  so- 
ciety. Beehive.  Betty  was  one  of 
three  girls  and  four  men  to  be  in- 
ducted into  Beehive,  and  one  of 
eight  girls  and  fourteen  men  to  be 
accepted  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

pLARA  LEISER  is  the  organizer 
^  of  the  "Youth  of  All  Nations" 
group,  which  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  18,000  young  letter  writers. 
Young  people  exchange  ideas  with 
individuals  of  different  nationali- 
ties, and  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ings and  try  to  further  the  cause  of 
harmony  and  peace  in  the  world. 
All  countries  except  Russia  partici- 
pate. 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


ABBIE     REES     MADSEN,     of 

Brigham  City,  was  chosen 
Utah  mother  for  1949.  She  is  the 
mother  of  fourteen  children,  thir- 
teen of  whom  are  living.  All  have 
had  some  college  training.  At  her 
peak  of  activity,  Mrs.  Madsen 
baked  fifty  pounds  of  flour  into 
bread  every  week  and  canned  five 
hundred  quarts  of  fruit  a  season. 
Mrs.  Madsen  did  Red  Cross  work 
during  the  recent  war  and  took  a 
course  in  polio  nursing.  She  served 
fifteen  years  on  a  Relief  Society 
stake  board. 

QRACE  SAYRE,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  a  popular  contribu- 
tor of  poetry  to  Church,  as  well  as 
national  publications,  has  a  book 
of  poems  just  off  the  press  entitled. 
Remembered  Aprils.  These  poems 
are  principally  sonnets  and  nature 
lyrics,  with  considerable  heart  ap- 
peal. 

TENNIE  CAMPBELL,  director 
^  of  elementary  education  in 
Utah,  was  greatly  honored  in  being 
elected  international  president  of 
the  Association  for  Childhood  Ed- 
ucation at  its  convention  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  association  aims  to 
promote  peace  through  international 
education  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. It  numbers  fifty  thousand  edu- 
cators from  all  countries. 
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eviSion  in 

"lATITH  the  ever-increasing  intro- 
duction of  television  into  the 
homes  of  America,  that  most  funda- 
mental cradle  of  life,  the  home,  may 
be  due  for  another  major  adjustment. 

Television  has  been  hailed  as  an 
important  medium  in  turning  the 
attention  back  to  the  home  as  the 
center  of  recreation.  Already  archi- 
tects are  planning  new  homes  with 
special  provision  for  the  viewing  of 
television  by  family  groups  and 
larger  audiences. 

As  television  draws  the  members 
of  the  family  closer  together  under 
the  parental  roof,  it  will  be  working 
for  good.  However,  at  this  stage  of 
its  development,  one  is  led  to  won- 
der what  percentage  of  the  presenta- 
tions will  be  worthwhile  or  even  un- 
objectionable. Many  parents  have 
been  exercised  over  the  quality  of 
many  of  the  radio  programs  and  now 
in  addition  to  hearing  programs  one 
will  also  see  them. 

Latter-day  Saint  parents,  perhaps, 
will  be  more  fearful  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  new  medium,  than  many 
other  parents.  Hitherto  Latter-day 
Saints  have  always  been  able  to  keep 
their  homes  relatively  free  from  ob- 
jectionable sights.  Whatever  a  child 
might  see  outside  his  home  he  had 
within  his  home  an  atmosphere  and 
example  of  righteousness  and  prop- 
er living. 

Now  there  comes  seeking  admit- 
tance into  the  home  television  shows 
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which  portray  and  encourage  prac- 
tices condemned  by  Latter-day 
Saints.  The  previous  sound  effects 
of  a  "light  up"  on  a  radio  program 
cannot  compare  in  allurement  with 
a  recent  visual  presentation  of  a  pop- 
ular performer  lighting  and  smoking 
at  once  a  novel  arrangement  of 
many  cigarettes.  Also  to  be  taken 
into  account  is  the  oft-repeated  re- 
mark, ''the  shows  on  Sunday  are  the 
best,  and  the  ballgames  shown  then 
are  very  interesting." 

Latter-day  Saints  are  realists  and 
as  such  they  know  that  television  is 
here  to  stay  and  that  it  possesses  un- 
told potentialities  for  good.  As  in 
other  things,  Church  members  must 
cull  the  good  and  reject  that  not  in 
keeping  with  Church  standards.  As 
realists,  they  also  know  that  many 
precious  hours  each  day  could  be 
spent  by  their  children  in  viewing 
worthless  or  even  harmful  presenta- 
tions. 

Every  Latter-day  Saint  parent, 
therefore,  whose  children  have  ac- 
cess to  a  television  set  should  make 
it  a  point  to  know  what  is  being 
shown  that  they  may  lay  down  rules 
for  the  proper  guidance  of  their 
children.  These  da^s  are  days  of 
severe  testing  and  only  through  con- 
tinual watchfulness  and  careful 
guarding  may  Latter-day  Saint  par- 
ents fulfill  the  obligations  toward 
their  children  which  the  Lord  has 
placed  upon  them. 

M.C.S. 


7bJt£A. 


TO  THE  FIELD 


uielief  Society  (jiandbook  of  ^Instructions 
Lrieaay  for  LOistnvution 

n^HE  long-awaited  Handbook  oi  Instructions  oi  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion July  15th.  This  handbook  contains  official  instructions  on  Relief 
Society  policies  and  procedures  and  a  detailed  index  for  ready  reference. 
It  will  be  invaluable  to  stake,  ward,  mission,  and  branch  officers.  Send 
orders  to  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society,  28  Bishop's  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City  1,  Utah,  60  cents  each,  postpaid. 


jLppreciation  for  Ujuplicate  JLists  of  (contributors  to 
LKeiief  Society   iouiiaing  cfund 

npHE  general  board  wishes  to  express  appreciation  to  the  stakes,  wards, 
missions,  and  branches  for  the  duplicate  lists  of  contributors  to  the 
Relief  Society  Building  Fund  which  have  been  received  in  the  office. 
They  have  been  carefully  and  beautifully  written  and  great  credit  is  due 
those  who  inscribed  the  lists.  When  the  bound  volume  of  contributors' 
names  is  on  display  in  the  Relief  Society  Building,  the  appearance  of  the 
volume  will  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  members  of  Relief  Society 
throughout  the  world. 


Viyatch    LJour    lliagazine  ibxpiration    ^Jjate 

r>E  sure  to  watch  the  expiration  month  printed  on  the  address  label  of 
your   Magazine.     All   subscriptions   whether    new   or    renewal    must 
reach  the  office  of  the  Magazine  one  full  month  in  advance  of  the  issue 
with  which  the  subscription  is  to  begin. 
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Table  Settings  and  Flower 
Arrangements 

Mary  Grant  Judd 

Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  subjects. — Ed.] 

QUESTION:  When  is  a  weed  tempting  some  of  these  "Cinderella 

not  a  weed?    Answer:  When  Flowers"  after  reading  the  following 

it  is  glamourized.  article. 

Technically  speaking,  a  weed  is 

any  one  of  those  herbaceous  plants  Glamour  Weeds 
which  are  useless,  especially  those 

which  are  positively  troublesome  in  Frances  Aveson  Wiscomb 
a  field,  orchard,  or  garden.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  general  definition  is,  lyjOST  of  us  pay  very  little  atten- 
however,  somewhat  relative.  The  tion  to  the  weeds  we  pass  along 
exotics  of  cool  countries  are  some-  the  highway  and  in  the  fields,  and 
times  weeds  in  the  tropics.  Hand-  yet  'Tairy  Flowers,"  ''Snow  Flow- 
some,  but  pernicious  plants,  are  ers,"  or  "Glamour  Weeds"  are  in- 
weeds  to  the  agriculturalist,  flowers  deed  descriptive  and  appropriate 
to  the  aesthetic.  It  all  simmers  names  for  these  seemingly  uninter- 
down  to  what  you  see  in  a  weed  and  esting  plants,  once  they  have  been 
what  use  you  make  of  it.  dried,  dipped,  and  brushed  with  cold 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  water  paint,  and  sprinkled  with  "ar- 

you  this  month  Frances  Aveson  Wis-  tificial  snow,"  "diamond  dust,"  or 

comb,  a  woman  who  has  discovered  the  like. 

for  herself  that  the  lowly  weed  can  Plants  to  be  painted  should  be 

become  a  thing  of  exquisite  beauty,  gathered  in  the  fall,  after  they  have 

From  an  interesting  personal  hob-  gone   to    seed,    dried,    and    turned 

by,  Mrs.  Wiscomb's  decorating  of  brown.     It  is  hard  to  imagine  the 

weeds  has  grown  to  such  proportions  interesting  forms  and  shapes  found 

that,  within  the  last  few  months,  she  in  dried  plants.  Many  change  after 

has  opened  her  own  florist  shop.  seeding  beyond  recognition  and  be- 

Mrs.  Wiscomb  likes  best  working  come   even   more   interesting   than 

in  dainty  pastel  colors,  although,  at  when  in  bloom.    Some  weeds,  which 

Christmas  time,  she  adds  festive  reds  look  as  if  they  would  paint  up  beau- 

and  greens,  both  of  which  combine  tifully,    prove    very    disappointing, 

nicely  with  the  more  delicate  colors  while   others,   which   at   first   look 

which  she  enjoys  for  most  of  the  doubtful,  turn  out  to  be  exquisite, 

year.     I  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  Some  varieties  of  cultivated  garden 

readers  will  become  interested  in  at-  flowers  and  grains  can  be  painted 
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with  most  satisfying  results.  How- 
ever, it  is  necessary  for  all  plants 
used  in  this  process  to  be  sturdy 
enough  to  hold  the  paint.  It  is  this 
experimenting  with  the  different 
forms  that  makes  this  a  very  inter- 
esting hobby. 

Many  people  have  been  attracted 
by  the  cattail  and  milkweed,  and 
have  brought  them  into  the  home 
to  enhance  the  corner  of  a  room  or 
to  fill  an  odd  vase.  The  brown,  vel- 
vety cattails,  both  small  and  large, 
combined  with  golden  or  biege  stalks 
of  ripened  wheat  or  barley,  make  an 
unusually  attractive  display.  Wheat 
barley,  and  grass  are  soft  and 
wavy.  Few  people,  however,  rea- 
lize their  warm  beauty,  when 
painted  gold  and  arranged  in  figu- 
rines or  long,  low  bowls. 

The  milkweed,  with  its  cradle  pod 
that  curls  in  various  shapes,  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  a  bouquet. 
The  sturdy  thistle,  or  burr,  with  the 
long  prongs  painted  in  either  pastel 
or  gold,  provides  a  very  fine  focal 
point,  while  the  common  sunflower. 


with  its  dried  sepals  and  dried  center, 
becomes  an  interesting  unit  in  the 
arrangement. 

npHE  tumbleweed  is  a  delicate 
piece  when  painted.  It  is  very 
prickly  to  separate  and  paint,  but  re- 
wards you  for  your  effort  by  pro- 
viding a  pretty  background  for 
an  arrangement.  Fine,  lacy  plants, 
such  as  baby's-breath,  dill,  or  mus- 
tard grass,  painted  in  pastel  shades, 
and  combined  with  wild  barley  and 
wheat,  make  fragile,  delicate  bou- 
quets. Dill  is  extremely  fragile,  but 
gives  the  appearance  of  tiny  stars 
and  is  beautiful  when  used  in  a 
table  centerpiece.  It  should  never  be 
crowded  so  that  the  beauty  of  its 
form  is  lost  in  the  bouquet. 

Another  of  the  finer  plants  is  the 
rattlesnake  grass.  This  grows  about 
as  tall  as  June  grass,  turning  tan  or 
beige  when  dry.  Although  sealed 
when  painted,  there  are  little  rattles 
on  the  end  of  each  stem  which, 
when  dry,  blow  in  the  wind  and  re- 
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semble  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake. 
When  you  are  in  the  canyon  this 
summer,  look  for  small,  odd-shaped 
branches  or  long,  well-shaped  pine 
cones.  The  pine  cones  can  be  tipped 
with  silver  or  completely  dipped,  and 
can  be  used  in  many  clever  ways  at 
Christmas  time. 

In  displaying  painted  weeds,  ei- 
ther flat  or  deep  containers  may  be 
used.  A  little  wallpaper  cleaner  pro- 
vides an  excellent  frog,  as  the  stems 
can  be  secured  without  breaking,  and 
when  the  base  hardens,  the  display 
is  permanently  placed.  The  base 
may  be  covered  with  silver  tin  foil, 
or  small,  colored  pebbles,  or  even 
weathered  stones.  Many  of  the  same 
rules  that  apply  to  floral  arrange- 
ments can  also  be  effectively  applied 
to  these  glamourous  weeds.  Their 
combinations  with  each  other  are 
numerous,  or  they  can  even  be  com- 
bined with  a  few  fresh  flowers  from 
your  garden  or  some  blooms  from 
the  florist  shop  in  the  wintertime 
vhen  prices  make  a  large  display  of 
cut  flowers  prohibitive.  This,  again. 


Swensen 

opens  up  another  field  for  experi- 
mentation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion to  be  derived  from  fashioning 
decorations  with  materials  one  has 
collected  and  preserved.  Not  only 
are  they  appropriate  and  practical, 
but  they  provide  casual,  economical 
and— yes,  indeed— glamorous  decora- 
tions. 
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Grace  Sayie 

How  may  one  keep  this  opaled  sheen 
When  fragile  sprays  will  bloom? 
How  may  one  keep  this  beauty  whole 
And  perfect  as  a  feathery  plume 
Upon  a  trellis,  lifted  up 
Against  the  sun's  bright  spell? 
How  may  one  keep  its  fragrance  pure 
But  in  the  heart's  deep  well? 

For  here  each  waxen  bloom  will  shed 

A  lilac-petaled  grace — 

And  here,  beneath  these  arbored  flowers. 

Hold  back  time's  speeding  pace. 

Remembering  all  the  rainbow  hues 

In  early  summer's  night 

Where,  pendant  in  the  fragrant  dusk, 

Wisteria  sheds  its  light. 


Joanna 

Margei}^  S.  Stewsnt 
Chapter  8 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  who  had  married 
David  Niels  against  the  wishes  of  her 
family,  is  left  a  widow  with  four  children 
to  support  and  care  for.  Courageously,  she 
takes  inventory  of  her  meager  resources. 
A  neighbor  gives  her  a  sack  of  navy 
beans  and  Joanna  decides  to  make 
Boston-baked  beans  for  sale.  Another 
neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  offers  to  help 
with  ideas  and  transportation.  From 
a  slow  and  unpromising  beginning,  they 
build  a  profitable  business.  Joanna  de- 
cides that  she  must  have  a  better  home. 
Kent  Taylor,  acting  temporarily  as  a  sales- 
man, shows  her  a  house  on  a  hill,  which 
Joanna  cannot  afford  to  buy.  Unexpected- 
ly, however,  she  is  offered  $5,000  for  her 
recipe  for  Boston-baked  beans,  and  she 
buys  the  roomy,  comfortable  house.  In 
order  to  attend  a  P.T.A.  meeting  where 
her  son  is  going  to  sing  a  solo,  Joanna 
breaks  a  date  with  Kent  Taylor  just  before 
he  leaves  town.  Joanna  and  Abigail  open  a 
new  store  and  Joanna  finds  her  life  en- 
riched with  many  new  friends  and  the 
abiding  love  of  her  children. 

JOANNA  went  on  to  the  party 
for  a  famous  young  pianist, 
feeling  richer  than  Croesus  in 
gold  and  love.  Her  partner  for  the 
evening  was  Jordan  Palmer,  a  teach- 
er of  English  at  the  University.  He 
was  a  solemn  man  who  wore  horn- 
rimmed glasses  and  talked  a  good 
deal  about  the  war  in  Europe.  The 
conquest  of  Norway  had  filled  him 
with  a  hot  impatience.  The  group 
around  him  grew  larger,  their  argu- 
ments warmer. 

Joanna  listened,  a  chill  creeping 
around  her  heart  when  he  said,  ''We 
cannot  stand  aside  and  see  small 
nations  devoured.    This  is  our  world. 


What  good  is  it,  if  we  are  strong  or 
rich  when  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
hungry  and  exhausted?  What  men 
are  we,  if,  being  free,  we  stand  quiet- 
ly in  our  strength  while  weaker  men 
are  enslaved?" 

''Oh,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk,"  Joanna  said  hotly.  "But  our 
sons  are  the  ones  who  must  do  the 
fighting.    My  David  is  eighteen...." 

He  bent  his  gaze  on  her.  "That 
is  the  tragedy  of  this  day." 

Joanna  looked  impatiently  away 
from  him  and  into  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
smiled  into  hers  in  delight  and  wel- 
come. 

"Kent!"  she  said,  and  her  heart 
began  a  thick  thudding  in  her  breast. 
"Why,  Kent!" 

"Joanna!"  He  stepped  forward 
and  took  her  hands.  "I  never 
dreamed  of  such  luck,  just  running 
into  you,  my  first  night  home."  He 
smiled  easily  at  Jordan  Palmer.  "You 
don't  mind  if  I  walk  off  with  her? 
Joanna  and  I  are  very  old  friends." 
He  drew  her  out  of  the  group,  smil- 
ing his  easy,  arrogant  smile,  to 
which  people  responded  so  quickly. 

She  had  forgotten  how  red  his 
hair  was,  how  very  tall  he  was,  but 
the  golden  peace  that  flooded  her 
was  familiar  and  beautiful.  "You 
were  away  for  a  long  time." 

"Europe.  Finally  found  a  place 
where  I  really  fitted."  He  found  two 
chairs  in  an  alcove  and  held  one  for 
her.    "Fm  a  newspaper  man  now." 

"I  know.     I  read  about  it  in  the 
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evening  paper.  They  had  a  picture 
of  you.  It  wasn't  very  good,  or  is  it 
that  only  your  hair  is  .  .  .  beautiful?" 

He  laughed  with  her.  "I  saw  your 
new  shop  when  I  drove  in  tonight. 
Neon  lights  and  everything.  You  are 
doing  well." 

Jordan  Palmer,  not  so  easily  van- 
quished, had  followed  them.  He 
said  shortly,  ''We're  very  proud  of 
Joanna's  progress.  I  never  pass  her 
shop  but  I  think  of  the  courage  that 
made  it  possible." 

"Courage?"  Kent  said.  "Nothing 
but  sheer  obstinacy.  Heaven  help 
us,  if  Joanna  should  want  to  be 
president." 

Palmer  flushed  angrily,  but  Jo- 
anna's heart  quickened.  Her  mind 
was  a  whirl  of  questions.  How  long 
would  he  stay?  How  did  she  look  to 
him?  Was  the  garnet  velvet  as  be- 
coming as  she  had  thought  it  in  the 
shop? 

JORDAN  Palmer  and  Kent  talked 
^  of  world  conditions.  Joanna 
listened.  She  wished,  helplessly, 
that  Jordan  would  take  himself  off 
to  Cheyenne  or  India.  But  he  stayed 
doggedly  until  Kent  himself,  rose, 
bowed,  and  said  to  Joanna,  "A  Tay- 
lor is  like  a  boy  scout,  resourceful, 
did  you  know?" 

Joanna  laughed  with  him,  not 
knowing  why.  "Goodbye,  Kent, 
it's  been  good  to  see  you."  She 
watched  him  thread  his  way  through 
the  groups  of  people.  She  felt  a 
sense  of  loss  and  desolation. 

Jordan  Palmer  took  a  quick  breath 
of  victor}^  "These  people  who  are 
in  the  thick  of  things  don't  seem  to 
get  the  overall  picture  .  .  .  Now  my 
idea  is  .  .  .  ." 

Joanna   nodded   and   smiled  and 


heard  not  a  word,  impatient  for  the 
evening  to  be  ended,  so  she  could 
be  alone  and  »remember  every  in- 
stant. 

But  it  was  past  eleven  when  she 
persuaded  Jordan  that  she  was  tired. 
She  listened  politely  while  he  told 
of  his  work,  refused  a  luncheon  en- 
gagement, and  finally  made  her 
escape. 

She  opened  the  front  door  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  went  into  the  living 
room. 

Kent  Taylor  looked  up  from  the 
deep-blue  chair  by  the  fireplace.  He 
was  holding  a  skein  of  red  yarn  for 
Abigail  who  was  winding  it  into  a 
ball  and  regaling  him  with  all  the 
important  events  of  the  Niels  fam- 

"This  is  what  I  learned  in  scout 
class  ...  if  you  can't  fight  a  man, 
think  of  another  way  out.  I  came 
to  take  you  for  a  ride." 

The  completely  dazzled  Abigail 
lifted  the  yarn  from  his  hands.  "I 
could  have  done  it  by  myself  all 
along,  only  it  always  does  me  good 
to  see  a  man  doing  chores."  She 
smiled  at  Joanna.  "I'll  stay  here  all 
night,  so  stay  as  late  as  you  like." 

"We  won't  be  long."  Helplessly 
Joanna  wondered  at  the  excitement 
hammering  at  her  throat. 

She  tried  to  look  dispassionately 
at  Kent's  red  hair.  There  were  gray 
threads  in  it,  she  saw.  She  tried  to 
examine  his  face  as  lightly  as  if  he 
had  been  just  any  man.  But  there 
was  something  special  to  her  in  every 
feature,  the  blunt  lines  of  his  nose 
and  chin,  the  crooked,  sandy  brows, 
the  lines  in  his  forehead. 

"I'm  a  homely  beast,"  he  said, 
and  took  her  arm.    "Let's  go." 

She   bit    her  lip.     "I'm    sorry    I 
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stared.  I  just  wanted  to  know  what 
the  years  had  done  to  you.  Years  are 
so  much  kinder  to  men." 

He  led  her  down  to  the  car,  seated 
her,  and  went  around  and  shd  under 
the  wheel.  'Tou  will  always  be 
lovely,  Joanna,  good  bones,  and  then 
you  don't  busy  yourself." 

''Busy  myself?" 

''So  many  women  look  busy,  hair, 
gewgaws,  make-up,  like  a  crowded 
what-not  shelf." 

Joanna  chuckled,  ''And  Mr.  Palm- 
er was  saying  on  the  way  down  that 
he  loathed  'plain  women,'  who  nev- 
er wore  a  trinket  to  soften  their 
austerity.  You  see,  it's  a  wonderful 
thing  that  different  men  like  dif- 
ferent women." 

OE  drove  swiftly  away  from  the 
house  and  up  to  the  highway 
that  hugged  the  mountains. 

"It's  strange,  Joanna,  I  didn't  feel 
that  I  was  home,  until  I  saw  you. 
I  walked  the  streets  I've  walked  a 
thousand  times,  and  I  felt  a  com- 
plete stranger.  Then  I  went  to  the 
party  and  saw  your  face  .  .  .  and  sud- 
denly I  was  home  and  at  peace." 
He  took  her  hand  from  her  lap  and 
held  it  palm  up  in  his  own. 

"Tell  me  about  the  places  you've 
been."  She  hstened  to  him,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  like  waves  wash- 
ing over  her  heart.  It's  absurd,  she 
thought,  that  this  should  happen  to 
me.  But  it's  been  here  all  the  time, 
this  feeling  for  Kent  .  .  .  ever  since 
the  first  time  I  saw  him.  I  never 
knew  before  that  such  things  were. 
This  is  what  musicians  strive  to 
put  in  their  songs  and  poets  into 
their  writing.  I'm  thirty-seven.  It's 
absurd.  She  struggled  to  release 
her  hand. 


"Don't,  Joanna.  This  is  right  .  .  . 
familiar.  As  if  I  had  come  home  to 
a  well-loved  hearth." 

It  was  late  when  Kent  turned  the 
car  in  the  direction  of  town.  "Are 
you  hungry?    I'm  starved." 

"I'm  famished."  Joanna  peered 
out  at  the  highway  signs.  "Let's  stop 
here,  'The  Green  Lady.'  It's  a  new 
place.  I've  been  wondering  what 
it's  like.  They  use  my  products  ex- 
clusively." 

"They  seem  to  be  doing  a  land- 
office  business."  He  eased  into  the 
parking  area  and  after  a  search  found 
a  place  for  the  car.  Music  spilled  out 
of  the  building.  They  opened  the 
door  to  its  joyous  beating,  and  to 
the  quick  laughter  of  young  throats. 
The  place  was  blue  with  tobacco 
smoke  and  acrid  with  the  smell  of 
beer.  Joanna  wrinkled  her  nose.  "I 
don't  think  I'd  like  to  eat  here,  after 
all." 

Kent  nodded.  "It  is  a  dive.  I'm 
sure  we  can  find  something  better." 
Joanna  took  a  quick  look  at  the 
dancers  before  she  turned  to  go.  The 
girls  seemed  incredibly  young.  They 
wore  sweaters  and  skirts.  Their  hair 
shone  silkily  in  the  soft  lights. 

Kent  opened  the  door  for  her.  A 
young  boy,  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
staggered  in. 

He  surveyed  them  blindly,  stum- 
bling into  them.  "Sense  me.  But  you 
ought  not  to  get  in  people's  way. 
Can't  you  see?  I've  something  ter- 
ribly important  to  do.  Terribly  im- 
portant ...  if  I  can  jus'  remember 
what  it  is." 

Joanna's  heart  reached  out  to  him. 
He  was  so  young,  so  appealing  with 
his  thick  shock  of  brown,  curly  hair, 
and  his  thickly  lashed  blue  eyes  and 
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his  white,  square  teeth.  She  wanted 
to  shake  him  and  send  him  home  to 
a  hot  tub  and  a  glass  of  milk  and  a 
good  scolding. 

"Tom?"  Kent's  voice  was  sharp. 
"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

The  boy  peered  at  him.  "Why  if 
it  isn't  Kent  Taylor."  He  shook  his 
finger.  "What  are  you  doing,  galli- 
vanting around?  I  ought  to  take 
care  of  Dad's  bosom  friend." 

Kent  took  the  boy's  arm.  "Better 
let  me  take  you  home." 

The  boy  shook  him  off.  "Home, 
he  says,  home!  Why,  why  it's  just 
the  shank  of  the  evening.  You've 
been  old  too  long,  you  and  Dad. 
Nowadays  the  young  folks  stay  up 
all  hours." 

The  boy  flung  himself  away.  "Sure 
I'm  stinko,  but  I've  got  a  date  n' 
everything.  I'm  a  grown  laddie,  look 
at  me."  He  floundered  into  the 
dancers  and  was  lost. 
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ENT  shook  his  head.  "Brother! 
They  seem  to  be  starting  young- 
er every  year."  He  held  the  door 
open  for  Joanna. 

She  took  deep  breaths  of  the  dark, 
star-flung  night.  "Let's  just  go  home, 
Kent.  I  don't  want  people  tonight. 
I  don't  want  anything  about  this 
evening  to  be  spoiled." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  drew  her 
close  against  his  side.  "You're  dif- 
ferent, Joanna,  clean  as  wind  and 
starlight  and  swift  water."  In  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  parked  car  he 
held  her  face  in  his  hands.  "I've 
wanted  this  moment  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  you." 

Joanna  stood  very  still,  waiting 
for  his  kiss.  The  wind  ruffled  her 
hair.  She  felt  as  though  the 
whole  night  closed  around  her  in 


beauty,  as  though  stars  were  wound 
in  her  hair  and  clouds  were  scarves 
for  her  shoulders. 

"I  love  you,"  Kent  Taylor  said. 
"I  should  have  told  you  before. 
Think  of  mc  running  second  to  a 
P.T.A.  meeting." 

"I  still  go  to  them,"  she  warned, 
but  breathlessly,  because  his  kiss 
was  still  sweet  on  her  lips. 

He  helped  her  into  the  car  and 
went  around  and  slid  under  the 
wheel.  Joanna  watched  the  light 
glow  in  his  hair  when  he  turned  on 
the  ignition. 

When  they  were  once  again  on 
the  highway  he  turned  to  her.  "I'll 
have  six  months  in  this  country,  be- 
fore I  have  to  go  back.  But  I'm  due 
in  New  York  next  Wednesday.  Will 
you  go  back  with  me,  Joanna  .  .  . 
as  Mrs.  Kent  Taylor?" 

Six  months  with  Kent!  Quickly 
Joanna  thought  of  her  children,  the 
shops.  Abigail  would  take  care  of 
the  children,  see  that  they  were  fed 
and  clothed  and  washed  behind  their 
ears.  There  was  a  young  girl  in  the 
shops,  Betsy  Flanders.  She  was  a 
born  executive.  She  would  look  after 
things.  Joanna  leaned  her  head 
against  the  seat.  She  smiled  up  at 
Kent's  anxious  face.  "Six  months 
is  such  a  little  while." 

He  took  a  deep  breath  of  relief. 
"It  isn't  much,  but  it's  ever  so  much 
more  than  I  dared  dream  I  would 
have."  He  smiled  down  at  her. 
"We're  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
life  together  .  .  .  you  wait  and  see." 

Joanna  hid  her  face  against  his 
sleeve.  Life  had  given  her  so  much 
more  than  she  had  dreamed  of  hav- 
ing .  .  .  and  now  this. 

(To  be  continued) 
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nPHE  following  menu  was  served  at  a  work  meeting  in  our  ward  during 
the  cold  weather  at  a  very  moderate  cost: 

VEGETABLE  SOUP 
(Serves  35-40) 

10  large  carrots  1  bunch  parsley 

1  head  of  cabbage  10  quarts  water 

2  stalks  celery  8  medium-sized  potatoes 

3  large  cans  of  tomatoes  Vz  cup  alphabet  noodles  or  rice 
5  onions  drippings  or  shortening 

Cut  all  vegetables  small  and  cook  slowly  until  all  vegetables  are  tender.  Add  a 
little  drippings  or  shortening  and  all  but  'X  cup  of  the  veal  stock  left  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  sandwich  spread,  given  below. 


SANDWICH  SPREAD 

(For  35-40  sandwiches) 

1  veal  shank  (about  2  lbs.)  3  whole  allspice 

1  bay  leaf  a  piece  of  celery 

1  onion  1  carrot 

2  or  3  cloves  salt  to  taste 
few  pepper  corns 

Boil  all  ingredients  until  meat  is  very  tender  in  sufficient  water  to  cover  the  meat. 
Let  water  boil  down  to  about  two  cups  so  as  to  give  all  the  flavor  possible  to  the  meat. 
Take  meat  from  bone  and  grind  it.  Season  to  your  taste,  adding  a  little  of  the  stock 
( !4  cup).  Mix  with  salad  dressing  or  mayonnaise  enough  to  make  good  spread.  Add 
rest  of  meat  stock  to  soup. 


CARAMEL  SUGAR  COOKIES 

(5  dozen  cookies,  2  inches  in  diameter) 

1  cup  shortening  3  eggs,  beaten 

1  cup  white  sugar  2  tsp.  vanilla 

Vi   cup  brown  sugar  3%  cup  flour 

1  tsp.  salt  Vi  tsp.  soda 

Cream  shortening,  add  white  and  brown  sugar,  sifted,  and  cream  well.  Add  beaten 
eggs  and  vanilla.  Sift  flour,  salt,  and  soda,  and  combine  with  cookie  mixture.  Chill 
and  roll  about  Va  inch  thick  and  sprinkle  with  white  sugar.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
350°  F.,  for  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 
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A  Circus  Is  Always  Fun 

Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
lUustiations  by  Eliznhcth  WiUhunson 


WHAT  boy  or  girl  does  not 
love  a  circus— even  a  make- 
believe  one?  And  where 
could  you  find  a  better  let's-pretend 
nierry-go-round  than  a  birthday  cake? 
A  shallow  cone  made  of  heavy 
paper  is  held  aloft  by  means  of 
striped  peppermint  candystick  poles 
over  a  cake  glittering  with  colored, 
sugar-sprinkled  icing.  The  flag  fly- 
ing from  its  peak  proclaims  the  name 
of  the  birthday  child. 

A  collection  of  tiny  animals  march 
around  the  cake  top,  or  larger  ones 
encircle  it  on  the  tablecloth,  with 
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birthday  candles  marching  in  be- 
tween. No  doubt,  each  small  guest 
has  his  eye  on  a  favorite  animal.  So, 
when  it  is  cake-cutting  time,  he  may 
obtain  the  beast  of  his  choice  for 
his  very  own  by  imitating  its  call. 

Make  animal  place  cards  with  cute 
button-faces,  using  old-fashioned 
bone  panty-waist  buttons— they  have 
such  good  eyes.  If  you  cannot  sketch 
animals  well  enough  to  make  place 
cards,  it  is  fun  to  cut  them  from 
magazines  or  newspapers,  or  picture 
books  where  you  may  be  able  to  find 
the  animals  in  color.  Then  paste 
the  cut-outs  on  cardboard  and  at- 
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tach,  with  tape  or  glue,  a  strip  of 
cardboard  to  support  the  animal  so 
that  it  will  stand  up. 

Don't  forget  to  hang  plenty  of 
balloons  from  the  chandelier,  to 
float  down  into  each  pair  of  out- 
stretched arms  when  the  cake  and 
ice  cream  have  disappeared. 

At    any    party— circus— or    other- 


wise, there  is  no  doubt  but  the  chil- 
dren are  the  clowns— bless  their  mer- 
ry hearts!  Provide  them  all  with 
peaked  clown  hats  of  bright-colored 
construction  paper,  with  crepe-paper 
ruffs  gathered  on  a  string  around 
their  necks.  And  with  popcorn  and 
peanuts  and  ''Crackerjack,"  who  says 
the  circus  hasn't  come  to  town! 


S, 


ong  for  ^Jjeep  Summer 

Dorothy  J.  Roheits 

The  linnet  sings  no  longer 
After  the  woven  cup 
To  cradle  mate  and  birdlings 
Once  is  up. 

His  skeins  of  lovely  music, 
Now,  are  wound 
Upon  the  summer's  spindle 
Of  remembered  sound, 

And  should  my  throat  stop  threading 
For  this — the  dusky  air, 
With  the  shuttle  of  its  singing, 
I  would  not  care. 


c/t  Sapling 

Edna  S.  Dustin 

A  boy  is  much  like  a  sapling  tree, 

Awake  with  the  dawn,  his  cares  leaf  free. 

He  squashes  the  earth  through  his  firm  young  toes, 

And  wiggles  and  stretches  to  height — he  bows 

To  the  curve  of  the  nearest  breeze 

And  thrives  on  pruning;  his  knotted  knees 

Are  always  out  for  the  sun  to  kiss. 

His  restless  fingers  never  miss 

Toying  with  beetle  or  butterfly; 

His  tendril  faith  climbs  the  sun-washed  sky. 

With  loving  hands  and  a  little  care, 

A  sapling  is  certain  to  grow  anywhere. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickeiing,  General  Sccrctary-7Veasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Harriet  D.  Foutz 

YOUNG  STAKE   (NEW  MEXICO),  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET 

March  17,  1949 

The  wards  of  Kirtland  and  Farmington  and  the  branches  of  Shiprock,  Watcrflovv, 
and  Aztec  celebrated  the  Relief  Society  Anniversary  with  a  "potluck"  banquet,  inter- 
spersed with  a  lively  program  or  readings,  singing,  and  toasts.  The  photograph  shows 
only  part  of  the  250  officers,  members,  and  guests  who  participated.  A  portion  of  the 
large  birthday  cake  may  be  seen  on  the  table. 

Harriet  D.  Foutz  is  president  of  Young  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Carrol  F.  Wells 

TIMPANOGOS  STAKE   (UTAH)   HONORS  VISITING  TEACHERS  WHO 
HAVE  SERVED  CONTINUOUSLY  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OR  MORE 

Standing  left  to  right:  Stake  President  Merrill  N.  Warnick;  Stake  Relief  Society 
President  Carrol  F.  Wells. 

Standing,  third  from  right:  Secretary-Treasurer  Blanche  W.  Green. 

This  social  was  held  April  23,  1949,  in  honor  of  the  visiting  teachers,  with 
special  recognition  for  those  who  have  served  continuously  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
by  giving  each  a  copy  of  A  Centenary  oi  Reliei  Society.  Also  noted  as  an  outstanding 
achievement  was  the  record  of  the  Pleasant  Grove  Third  Ward  in  completing  a  record 
of  100  per  cent  visiting  teaching  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years. 

Carrol  F.  Wells  is  president  of  Timpanogos  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Kathryn  Merrill 

TWIN  FALLS  STAKE   (IDAHO),  KIMBERLY  WARD  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
PRESIDENTS  ASSEMBLED  AT  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  17,  1949 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mary  Glenn;  Zella  Morrill;  Ethel  Glenn;  Rebecca  Morrill. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Edith  Warr;  Nina  Beth  Cunningham,  present  president, 
Kimberly  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Sarah  Sudweeks,  now  of  Provo,  Utah,  was  not  present  when  the  photograph  was 
taken. 

Kathryn  Merrill  is  president  of  Twin  Falls  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by   Zella  B.   Johnston 

SOUTH  SUMMIT  STAKE   (UTAH),  PARK  CITY  FIRST  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  16,  1949 

Front  row,  center,  standing  back  of  the  birthday  cake,  left  to  right:     President  lola 
Hall;  First  Counselor  Florence  Lindstrom;  Second  Counselor  Crissie  Winn. 
Zella  B.  Johnston  is  president  of  South  Summit  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  LaNola  C.  Driggs 

LIBERTY  STAKE   (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),  SOUTH  SECOND  WARD 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET,  March  16,  1949 

Seated  at  extreme  left:  Ida  Terry. 

Standing  at  the  back  of  the  table:  First  Counselor  Etta  Egli;  President  Florence 
Wiseman;  Second  Counselor  Mae  Walker;  Secretary  Ruth  Kroescher. 

Seated  at  the  head  of  the  table:  Stake  President  A.  Lewis  Elggren  and  across  from 
him,  his  wife,  Mildred  P.  Elggren. 

Seated  at  left  side,  left  to  right:  Lottie  Gamble;  former  ward  Relief  Society  of- 
ficers: Rose  Spratt;  Lillian  Rich;  Mary  Sanderson;  Thelma  Brimley;  Kate  B.  Carter; 
Alfreda  Covey. 

Seated  at  table,  right  hand  side,  left  to  right:  former  stake  Relief  Society  presi- 
dent Corneha  S.  Lund;  present  stake  President  LaNola  C.  Driggs;  First  Counselor  Elda 
D.  Miller;  Second  Counselor  Lillian  B.  Forsgren;  Secretary  Edna  P.  Pulham;  Eliza- 
beth Felstrom,  eighty  years  old,  an  expert  quilter;  ward  organist  Magna  Watson. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Harriet  C.  Leishman 

HYRUM  STAKE  (UTAH)  SINGING  MOTHERS  FURNISH  MUSIC  FOR  STAKE 
CONFERENCE,  EASTER  SUNDAY,  APRIL  17,  1949 

Ethelyn  Carver  is  stake  chorister,  with  Beulah  Jensen  as  organist  and  Reta  Popple- 
ton  at  the  pipe  organ. 

Harriet  C.  Leishman  is  president  of  Hyrum  Stake  Relief  Society 


Photograph  submitted  by  Holly  W.  Fisher 

WESTERN  CANADIAN  MISSION,  DAWSON  CREEK  BRANCH  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  MEMBERS  DISPLAY  WELFARE  QUILT 

Left  to  right:  Mrs.  Schoonover;  Elder  Walter;  Mrs.  Boyce;  Mrs.  Young;  Audrey 
Young;  Mrs.  McClarity;  Mrs.  Shields;  Elder  Sonntag;  Mrs.  Lutz. 

This  Relief  Society  branch,  1,000  miles  north  of  the  United  States  border,  has 
nine  members,  with  only  two  Latter-day  Saint  women  among  them,  Sister  Young  and 
her  daughter.  They  have  made  welfaje  quilts,  held  bazaars,  and  attended  their  meet- 
ings faithfully.  When  one  of  the  members  could  not  attend  the  meeting,  the  nieeting 
was  brought  to  her  home.  The  elders  in  this  isolated  community  also  enjoy  Rehef  So- 
ciety work. 

Holly  W.  Fisher  is  president  of  the  Western  Canadian  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Leona  B.  Sonne 

PALESTINE-SYRIAN  MISSION,  ALEPPO  BRANCH   RELIEF 
SOCIETY  PRESIDENCY 

Left  to  right:  Leona  B.  Sonne,  President,  European  Mission  Relief  Society;  First 
Counselor,  Aleppo  Branch,  Elisa  Ouzounian;  President  Mary  Hindian;  Second  Coun- 
selor Mary  Bezjian;  Berta  Piranian,  President,  Palestine-Syrian  Mission  Rehef  Socity. 

In  reporting  her  recent  visit  to  the  Palestine-Syrian  Mission,  Sister  Sonne  com- 
mends the  devoted  efforts  of  Sister  Berta  W.  Piranian  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
small  branches  and  in  supervising  visits  to  the  aged  and  homebound  sisters.  "Sister 
Piranian  is  energetic  and  faithful,  and  I  feel  sure  she  will  continue  her  efforts  to  build 
up  a  good  organization  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  in  the  Palestine-Syrian  Mis- 
sion. Our  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  was  full  of  interest  and  rare  experiences  ....  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  branch  of  the  Church  will  be  established  in  Jerusalem. 
This  is  the  ambition  of  Brother  and  Sister  Piranian." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ivie  H.  Jones 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  MISSION,  TEMPE   (ARIZONA)    BRANCH  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

Left  to  right:  Second  Counselor  Virginia  Martinez;  President  Josefa  Arrendondo; 
First  Counselor  Maria  P.  Gutierrez;  Mission  Relief  Society  President  Ivie  H.  Jones. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Mary  S.  Ellsworth 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  MISSION,  CHOWCHILLA  BRANCH,  CONDUCTS 
BAZAAR  AND  FOOD  SALE,  March  lo,  1949 

Left  to  right:  Ina  Clay;  Neva  Rencher;  Savonna  Christofferson;  Fern  Wallace; 
First  Counselor  Virginia  Kane;  President  Guinivere  Hatch;  Secretary  Nellie  Powell;  Sec- 
ond Counselor  Violet  Fancher;  Verna  Christofferson;  Gladys  Wright;  Arlene  Stark; 
Velma  Gordon;  Nellie  Beddes. 

Note  the  display  of  useful  aprons  in  many  different  patterns  and  the  handwork 
displayed  on  the  table. 

Amelia  P.  Gardner  is  president  of  the  Northern  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Gladys  Clifford 

NORTHWESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  THE  DALLES   (OREGON)   BRANCH 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY  BANQUET,  March  17,  1949 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Secretary  ^Treasurer  Hazel  Clark;  Second  Coun- 
selor Nita  Hoffman;  President  Gladys  CHfford;  First  Counselor  Edith  Sorenson. 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right:  LiUian  Eastman;  Erma  Mulkins;  Ruby  Christen- 
sen;  Ellen  Butterfield;  Mabel  Homer;  Mabel  Maurus;  Letitia  Rhodes;  Elizabeth  Butler; 
Mildred  Dyer;  Louise  Genung;  Velma  Page;  Margaret  Montgomery;  Viola  Harmon; 
Eleanor  Harmon. 
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cJheology^ — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  18-''Our  Lord's  Ministry  In  Perea  and  Judea" 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference;  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  26,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  November  1,  1949 

Objective:  To  demonstrate  that  Jesus  taught  a  plan  of  life  capable  of  saving  all 
who  will  repent  and  obey  him. 


His  Rejection  in  Samaria 
HTHERE  is  a  wide  variance  among 
the  synoptic  writers  as  to  the 
sequence  of  events  in  the  hfe  of 
Christ  during  the  last  few  months 
of  hfs  earthly  life.  It  seems  clear  that, 
after  the  events  discussed  in  lesson 
17,  he  went  into  Perea  and  possibly 
into  a  small  part  of  Samaria.  This 
time,  however,  racial  prejudice  over- 
came their  hospitality,  and  the  Sa- 
maritans rejected  Jesus  because  he 
was  going  toward  Jerusalem  and  was 
a  Jew.  On  his  previous  visit  he  had 
been  gladly  received  and  entreated 
to  remain. 

James  and  John,  the  Sons  of 
Thunder,  resented  the  disrespect 
shown  their  Master  and  wanted  the 
Lord  to  command  that  fire  should 
come  from  heaven  and  consume  his 
enemies,  "even  as  Elias  did."  (Read 
II  Kings  1:10-12.)  Jesus  rebuked 
them  saying:  ". .  .  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the 
Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  .  .  ." 
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(Luke  9:55-56).  Let  us  remember 
that  thought.  The  purpose  of  Jesus 
is  to  save.  Leaving  the  Samaritan 
village  with  no  bitterness,  the  group 
went  to  another,  as  the  Lord  had 
instructed  the  twelve  to  do.  This 
was  one  of  his  great  lessons  on  tol- 
erance, charity,  patience,  and  long- 
suffering.  He  had  the  power  to 
avenge  a  wrong,  but,  instead  of 
using  it,  he  chose  to  forgive. 

It  may  be  parenthetically  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  soul-touch- 
ing incidents  of  this  and  other  jour- 
neys were  recorded  only  by  Lilke. 
He  was  a  physician  and  has  been 
called  the  humanitarian  of  the 
synoptic  writers.  Every  miracle  of 
healing  recorded  by  the  other 
synoptic  writers  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  also  recorded  by  Luke  and, 
in  addition,  he  records  many  not 
mentioned  by  the  others.  Luke  gives 
the  incident  of  the  three  men  who 
wanted  to  become  disciples  of  Christ 
on  conditions.  One  hesitated  to 
enter  the  ministry  because  of  the 
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hardships  entailed;  one  wanted  first  he  had  given  them.    He  told  them 

to  bury  his  father;  and  the  other  to  rejoice  because  they  were  accept- 

wanted  to  bid  his  loved  ones  fare-  ed  of  the  Lord  rather  than  because 

well.    Jesus  taught  each  of  them  a  they   had   power   over  evil   spirits, 

great  lesson.     Service  in  the  king-  Jesus  always  turned  to  his  Father, 

dom  of  God  supersedes  other  du-  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow, 
ties. 

Who  Is  My  Neighboi? 
The  Seventy  Charged  and  Sent  Probably  soon  after  the  return  of 
About  this  time  Jesus  called  the  the  seventy,  an  incident  occurred 
seventy  to  assist  the  twelve  in  the  which  drew  from  the  Savior  one  of 
ministry.  He  sent  them:  "two  and  ^^^  n^ost  valuable  and  appreciated 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  parables.  Luke  tells  us  that  a  "cer- 
and  place  whither  he  himself  would  tain  lawyer"  asked  a  question  to 
come.''  (Read  carefully  Luke  tempt  Jesus.  It  was  probably  done 
10:1-12.)  With  the  calling  and  to  embarrass  the  Lord.  He  put  this 
sending  forth  of  the  seventy,  the  question:  "Master,  what  shall  I  do 
work  of  the  ministry  was  greatly  ex-  to  inherit  eternal  life?''  The  great 
panded.  They  were  not  restrained,  teacher  replied  with  a  counter  ques- 
as  the  twelve  had  been  at  first,  from  tion-often  the  most  effective  way. 
going  to  the  towns  in  Samaria  or  ''What  is  written  into  the  law?  how 
even  to  the  Gentiles.  Jesus  himself  rcadest  thou?"  The  man  readily 
began  going  into  Gentile  territory,  showed  that  he  was  familiar  with 
His  plan  provided  for  taking  the  gos-  the  law  and  replied:  "Thou  shalt 
pel  to  all  the  world.  He  must  make  ^^^e  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
that  plain  before  he  finished  his  ^^^^t,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
mortal  career.  He  gave,  us  proof  by  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all 
sending  his  authorized  ministers  to  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
non-Jewish  people.  The  Lord's  work  self."  The  answer  was  correct  and 
is  progressive.  At  first  it  was  con-  Jesus  said:  "This  do,  and  thou  shalt 
fined  to  Israel  but,  during  his  life-  live."  Then  the  lav^er  made  fur- 
time  and  immediately  following  his  ther  inquiry:  "And  who  is  my 
resurrection,  he  inaugurated  a  plan  neighbour?"  (Luke  10:25-29).  The 
to  have  the  gospel  preached  to  all  Savior  then  gave  him  and  all  of  us 
the  world.  "For  the  promise  is  un-  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  (Luke  10:30-37) .  It  should  be  care- 
all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  ^^lly  read.  It  is  not  only  a  great 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call"  ^tory  but  is  rich  in  precious  lessons. 
(Acts  2:30) .  (The  story  can  be  made  more  graph- 
ic by  use  of  a  map  showing  the  lo- 
rj.!  n  r»  cation  of  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  and 
The  Seventy  Return  ^j^e  account  of  how  the  road  be- 
When  the  seventy  returned  and  tween  them  was  infested  with  rob- 
reported  their  labors,  Jesus  rejoiced  bers.)  Many  priests  and  Levites 
at  their  faithfulness.  They  had  ex-  lived  at  Jericho.  Picture  the  vic- 
ercised  in  righteousness  the  powers  tim  of  the  robbers  as  being  a  Jew; 
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it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was.    A  Ask  and  It  Shall  Be  Given  You 

great  lesson  can  be  taught  by  this  Criticism  oi  Pharisees  and  Lawyers 

parable  showing  how  prone  we  are  Jesus  took  occasion  to  teach  more 

to  find  excuses  for  not  doing    the  about  prayer.    We  have  heretofore, 

right  thing  as  did  the  priest  and  in  connection  with  the  Sermon   on 

Levite.    However,  the  "essential  dif-  the  Mount,  discussed  prayer  and  par- 

ference  between  the  Samaritan  and  ticularly  the  Lord's  Prayer.  We  will 

the  others  was  that  the  one  had  a  not  repeat  this  discussion  but  recom- 

compassionate    heart,    while    they  mend  the  reading  of  Luke  11:1-13. 

were  unloving  and  selfish."     Jesus  In  fact,  we  may  study  with  profit 

taught  the  world  one  of  his  greatest  all  of  Luke,  chapter  1 1 .  The  Lord 

lessons— that  those  who  are  kind,  gave  a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  Phari- 

charitable,   and   righteous   consider  sees  and  lawyers  but  space  will  not 

all  men  as  neighbors.  permit  here  a  detailed  study  of  this 

denunciation. 

Martha  and  Mary 

An  incident  occurred  during  one  The  Disciples  Admonished 
of  the  Lord's  visits  to  Bethany  and  Encouraged 
which  has  occasioned  much  discus-  Let  us  turn  rather  to  a  study  of 
sion.  He  went  to  the  home  of  two  his  encouragement  and  advice  given 
sisters,  Mary  and  Martha.  Jesus  to  his  disciples.  He  warned  especial- 
loved  these  two  sisters  and  also  their  ly  against  hypocrisy.  Jesus  refused 
brother,  Lazarus.  Martha  was  con-  to  take  sides  in  petty  quarrels  and 
cerned  with  the  physical  welfare  of  especially  in  matters  involving  legal 
their  guest  while  Mary  sat  at  his  administration.  Any  other  course 
feet  listening  reverently  to  his  teach-  would  have  involved  him  in  useless 
ings.  Martha  soon  complained  and  discussion  and  might  have  given 
said:  color  to  the  charge  that  he  was  ar- 
rogating  to   himself   functions    of 

Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  ^^g^^    tribunals.    (Repeat   the    12th 

hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  bid  her  there-  article  of  faith.) 

fore  that  she  help  me      And  Jesus  an-  During  the  progress  of  his  Perean 

swered  and  said  unto  her,  Martha,  Mar-  ^i^-.i^^  Tp.„f  rpitpratpH    «5nmP    nf 

tha,  thou  art  careful  and  troubled  about  mmistry,   J  esus   reiterated   some   Ot 

many  things:   But  one  thing  is  needful:  the  wonderful  truths  he  had  given 

and   Mary   hath   chosen   that  good   part,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He 

which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

(Luke  10:40-42).  f^g  ^qIj  j^-g  disciples  that  if  they 

would  truly  seek  the  kingdom    of 

The  lesson  is  not  that  the  prac-  God  all  needful  things  would  be 

tical  things  of  life  are  not  essential,  added.     They  were  taught  in  the 

because  they  are  essential,  but  that  Parable  of  the  Foolish  Rich  Man 

in  every  home  time  also  should  be  to  lay  up  their  treasures  in  heaven; 

found    for   cultivating   that   better  that  the  wealth  of  earth  would  all 

part— true     spiritual     development  be   left   at   death.     Their   leaders 

which  comes  through  study  and  wor-  should  especially  be  faithful.  More 

ship  of  God.  had  been  given  to  them  and  more 
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would  be  required.  He  referred 
feelingly  to  his  foreknown  death  and 
told  them  of  the  strife  and  trouble 
which  would  follow. 

"Except  Ye  Repent  Ye  ShaJJ 
All  Likewise  Peiish" 

Some  of  the  people  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  Lord's  discourse  re- 
ported the  circumstances  of  a  tragic 
event  that  had  occurred  in  the 
immediate  area,  in  which  many  had 
been  killed— some  at  the  base  of  the 
altar  inside  the  temple  walls.  Some 
were  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
deaths  of  these  Galileans  were  mer- 
ited retributions.  Jesus  assured  them 
that  those  who  had  suffered  were 
not  greater  sinners  than  other  Gali- 
leans but  added:  *\  .  .  but,  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  per- 
ish" (Luke  13:3).  God,  not  man, 
is  to  judge.  The  absolute  need  for 
repentance  was  illustrated  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Barren  Fig  Tree. 
(Read  Luke  13:6-9.) 

A  Woman  Healed  on  the  Sabbath 
Jesus  once  more  healed  a  sick 
woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  was 
criticized  by  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  woman  had  been  sick 
for  eighteen  years.  Luke,  the  be- 
loved physician,  tells  us  the  Lord 
said  she  had  been  bound  or  ''had  a 
spirit  of  infirmity"  for  all  those 
years.  Jesus  again  silenced  his  ad- 
versaries, and  his  believers  were 
made  happy. 

Will  Many  01  Few  Be  Saved? 

On  his  journey  toward  Jerusalem, 
Jesus  taught  in  many  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Perea.     One  person 


who  had  been  impressed  by  his  doc- 
trine asked:  ''Lord,  are  there  few 
that  be  saved?"  Jesus  replied: 
"Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate:  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will 
seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be 
able"  (Luke  13:23-30).  It  is  clear 
from  latter-day  revelation  that  the 
Lord  will  divide  his  children  in  the 
hereafter  according  to  their  works 
into  at  least  three  kingdoms— celes- 
tial, terrestrial,  and  telestial.  (Read 
D.  &  C.,  section  76.) 

Jesus  Warned  oi  HeTod*s  Design 

As  Jesus  approached  Jerusalem, 
he  was  warned  of  Herod's  designs, 
but  he  steadfastly  continued  his 
course. 


Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Discussion 

1.  What  great  lesson  did  Jesus  teach  to 
his  disciples  who  wanted  to  wreak  venge- 
ance on  the  Samaritans'  village  which  re- 
jected the  Lord? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  calling  of  the 
seventy.  Discuss  their  duties  and  tell 
what  powers  were  given  to  them. 

3.  Relate  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan.   What  lessons  does  it  teach? 

4.  What  did  the  Savior  mean  where  he 
said  to  Martha,  "But  one  thing  is  need- 
ful?" 

5.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  true 
prayer? 

References  in  the  Gospels 

Matt.  10:5-42;  15:24;  18:21,22;  23; 
28:19. 

Luke   3:9;   9:51-62;    10:1-19,   25-42; 
11:1-54;    12:1-12,    14-31,    35-57;    13:1-9, 
11-35;  18:1-5. 

John  4:4-42;   10:22,  40;   11:5;  11:54- 
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Visiting  cJeacher   uLessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  2- 'Behold,  I  Stand  at  the  Door  and  Knock"  (Rev.  3:20) 

Mary  Grant  Judd 

For  Tuesday,  November  i,  1949 

Objective:  To  point  out  that  Christ  is  ever  ready  to  enter  our  hearts,  if  we  but 
prepare  the  way. 

lyi ANY  of  the  utterances  of  our 
Savior  are  figurative  in  their 
nature.  So  with  this  one.  If  we 
consider  the  quotation  in  its  entirety, 
we  shall  see  that  the  complete  state- 
ment, in  order  to  be  made  more 
forceful,  is  clothed  in  metaphorical 
language.  To  quote  the  expression  in 
full: 

Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock: 
if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me  (Rev.  3:20). 

If  Christ  is  not  speaking  of  an 
actual  door  that  we  may  open,  if 
he  does  not  mean  that  we  may  truly 
sup  with  him  and  he  wdth  us,  then 
just  what  does  he  imply? 

He  is  pleading  vvdth  us  to  hear 
his  voice  and  accept  his  message. 
The  door  we  are  asked  to  open  is 
that  of  our  minds,  our  hearts,  our 
souls.  The  bread  he  desires  us  to 
partake  of  is  the  bread  of  life.  And 
if  we  open  the  door  to  him  and  bid 
him  enter,  the  result  will  be  pleas- 
ant even  as  it  is  when  friends  break 
bread  together. 

Unfortunately,  the  call  of  the  gos- 
pel falls,  at  times,  upon  deaf  ears. 
We  are  too  busy  with  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  to  heed  it.  We  are 
like  those  of  whom  the  Lord  spoke 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Marriage  Sup- 
per when  he  said: 


A  Perry  Picture 


Schonherr 


"LO!  I  STAND  AT  THE  DOOR 
AND  KNOCK" 

A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper, 
and  bade  many:  And  sent  his  servant  at 
supper  time  to  say  to  them  that  were 
bidden,  Come;  for  all  things  are  now 
ready.  And  they  all  with  one  consent  be- 
gan to  make  excuse.  The  first  said  unto 
him,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground, 
and  I  must  needs  go  and  see  it:  I  pray 
thee  have  me  excused.  And  another  said, 
I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen,  and  I 
go  to  prove  them:  I  pray  thee  have  me 
excused.  And  another  said,  I  have  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come. 
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So    that   servant   came,   and    shewed   his 
lord  these  things  (Luke  14:16-21). 

Are  we  not  sometimes  like  the 
guests  who  were  bade  to  the  supper 
yet  who,  by  making  excuses,  de- 
prived themselves  of  the  enjoyments 
that  might  otherwise  have  been 
theirs? 

Someone  has  said,  "We  are  not 
punished  for  our  sins  but  by  them." 
And  our  modern  scripture  declares: 

There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in 
heaven  before  the  foundations  of  this 
world,  upon  which  all  blessings  are  predi- 
cated— ^And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing 
from  God,  it  is  by  obedience  to  that  law 
upon  which  it  is  predicated  (D.  &  C. 
130:20-21). 


We  feel  at  home  with  those  who 
are  like  ourselves.  A  friend  is  one 
with  whom  we  have  much  in  com- 
mon. Accordingly,  if  the  Man  of 
Galilee  is  to  be  a  welcome  guest, 
we  must  become  like  him.  Remem- 
bering his  purity  of  life,  let  us  try 
to  conform  our  lives  to  the  one  per- 
fect example.  Then  we  shall  be 
attuned  to  the  gospel  message 
which  he  bears,  and  we  shall  open 
the  doors  of  our  hearts  to  him  for 
he  has  said: 

He  that  receiveth  my  gospel  reccivcth 
me;  and  he  that  receiveth  not  my  gospel 
receiveth  not  me  (D.  &  C.  39:5). 


ii/om    llieeting — Sewing 

children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  2— Layettes  and  Baby  Sewing 

Jean  Ridges  Jennings 
For  Tuesday,  November  8,  1949 


npHE  modern  mother,  when  plan- 
ning the  layette  for  her  baby, 
puts  greatest  emphasis  on  baby's 
comfort,  protection,  freedom  for  ac- 
tivity, and  allowance  for  growth.  Be- 
ing a  practical  person,  she  selects  a 
minimum  layette  at  a  minimum 
cost,  as  she  realizes  that  baby  will 
very  soon  outgrow  these  garments. 

Infants  become  irritable  and 
fidgety  when  their  clothing  is  not 
comfortable.  If  mothers  would  care- 
fully analyze  their  conduct  they 
would  usually  find  that  the  reason 
for  crying  and  fretting  can  be  traced 
to  clothing. 

Hence,  baby's  clothes  should  have 
the  following  characteristics: 


1.  Allowance  for  exercise  and  growth. 

2.  No  bulky  fullness  to  lie  on.  (A  little 
extra  fullness  can  become  very  uncom- 
fortable after  long  periods  of  lying  in 
the  same  place.) 

3.  Flat,  smoothly  finished,  loose  fitting 
necklines.  (Lace,  embroidery,  and 
bulky  collars  irritate  a  baby's  chin  and 
neck.  Collars  roll  up  around  the  face 
and  the  corners  are  pushed  into  the 
baby's  mouth.) 

4.  Convenient  closing  that  simplifies 
dressing  and  prevents  unnecessary 
handling  of  the  baby.  (For  everyday 
wear,  garments  with  full-length 
front  openings  that  lap  generously 
to  prevent  ugly  gaps  are  practical. 
Otherwise,  wide  openings  should  be 
allowed  so  that  the  garments  can  eas- 
ily be  slipped  on.) 
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5.  Fastenings  easy  to  manage  and  not 
troublesome  to  launder.  (Be  sure  fast- 
enings are  placed  so  they  do  not  cause 
discomfort  to  baby  when  lying  down.) 

6.  As  few  seam  lines  as  are  essential  to 
good  fit.  (Simple  workmanship  is 
always  preferable.  Seams  should  be 
narrow  and  smoothly  finished. ) 

7.  Hand  finishing  for  softness  and  flexi- 
bility of  workmanship. 

8.  Easy  and  quick  to  launder  neatly. 
(Materials  must  be  durable  enough  to 
stand  up  under  frequent  launderings. ) 

9.  Economical  and  simple  to  make  at 
home. 

10.  Materials  of  very  soft,  fine  texture; 
also  absorbent  for  gowns.  (Materials 
should  be  light  in  weight.  Fine  quali- 
ties of  nainsook,  lawn,  batiste  and  soft 
crepes  are  suitable  for  slips  and 
dresses;  bird's-eye,  knit  tubing,  and 
outing  flannel  for  gowns.) 

Tie  fastenings  of  very  narrow  cot- 
ton, twistless  tape  are  generally  pref- 
erable to  tiny  buttons.  The  tapes 
wear  well,  are  easy  to  manage,  and 
cause  no  trouble  in  washing  and 
ironing. 

For  daytime  wear,  slips  and 
dresses  should  be  no  longer  than  toe 
length  and  wide  enough  at  the  low- 
er edge  to  permit  baby  to  kick  and 
exercise  his  leg  muscles.  Bias,  rather 


than  straight-cut  slips,  have  certain 
advantages.  They  spread  in  which- 
ever direction  there  is  need  of  room 
and  require  no  set-in  fullness. 

Necklines  of  all  baby  garments 
should  be  cut  low  enough  in  front 
so  that  they  do  not  bind  or  pull  and 
thus  cause  discomfort.  Sleeves 
should  be  loose  enough  at  the  bot- 
tom and  at  the  armhole  to  allow 
freedom  of  movement. 

White  materials  stand  the  neces- 
sarily repeated  launderings  of  the 
baby's  clothes  much  better  than  col- 
ored materials.  Dainty  pastel  colors 
are  attractive,  but  before  using  them 
make  certain  that  materials  are  col- 
or-fast. 

The  most  satisfactory  seam  to  use 
in  making  these  tiny  garments  is  a 
very  narrow  French  seam.  Around 
armholes  where  there  is  a  set-in 
sleeve,  use  the  false  French  seam. 
That  is  a  plain  seam  with  edges 
turned  together  and  finely  slip- 
stitched  together  by  hand.  It  looks 
like  a  French  seam  when  finished. 

Dainty  handwork  and  decorative 
stitching  make  lovely  trimming  and 
are  easier  to  launder  and  less  bulky 
for  baby  than  too  much  applied  ruf- 
fling and  lace. 


^Jjry-cfarm   \Joiues 

Wanda  Gieen  Nielson 

A  lake  would  be  a  lovely  thing  to  see. 
Dancing  in  the  sunlight,  asleep  beneath  the  moon; 
A  creek  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  hear. 
Singing,  as  it  spilled  along,  a  carefree  little  tune. 

I'd  like  a  garden  full  of  roses, 

A  lawn,  a  lilac  hedge,  and  ivy  on  a  wall; 

I'd  like  a  rugged  mountain  towering  near  me. 

And  trees  that  dress  for  spring  and  dress  again  for  fall. 

Wheat  and  sage  and  cedars  have  a  beauty  of  their  own. 
But,  oh,  I  do  get  lonely  for  other  things  I've  knownl 
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JJiterature — The  Literature  of  England 

Eider  JBriant  S.  Jacobs 

Lesson  2-Legends  of  Chivalry 

For  Tuesday,  November  15,  1949 

A  FTER  their  conquest  of  Eng-  great  deeds/'  of  which  The  Song  of 
land  in  1066,  the  French  stayed.  Rohnd  became  the  outstanding  ex- 
The  Normans  ruled;  the  Anglo-Sax-  ample.  These  metrical  songs  prais- 
ons  were  enslaved  under  the  feudal  ing  the  virtues  of  loyalty,  courage, 
system.  French  was  spoken  by  the  and  physical  strength  in  battle,  pro- 
polite  and  the  wealthy  who  were,  vided  a  rhyme-scheme  and  a  tradi- 
of  course,  the  ruling  class.  Latin  tion  from  which  the  chivalric  ro- 
was  the  universal  language  of  scholar-  mances  evolved,  particularly  in 
ship  employed  by  the  clergy  and  by  Southern  France.  When,  in  1152, 
all  secular  writers  who  dreamed  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  a  strong  ad- 
permanence  for  their  works.  Anglo-  mirer  of  French  literature  and  song, 
Saxon,  which  gradually  evolved  un-  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
til  it  became  what  we  now  call  Mid-  land,  she  brought  the  latest  fashions 
die  English,  was  spoken  by  the  com-  in  French  literature  directly  to  the 
mon,  conquered  people.  This  langu-  English  court.  Similarly,  Eleanor 
age  was  a  badge  of  crudeness,  a  of  Savoy  again  reinforced  the  popu- 
necessary  evil  to  be  ignored,  or,  when  larity  of  the  chivalric  romances 
acknowledgment  was  forced,  to  be  when  she  left  France  to  marry  Hen- 
acknowledged  only  with  contempt.  ry  III  in  1236.  Thus  the  ideals  of 
The  passing  centuries  mellowed  chivalry,  as  praised  in  poetic  lines 
this  relationship  fundamentally,  of  exquisite  beauty,  at  once  achieved 
Gradually,  as  these  Frenchmen  be-  even  greater  popularity  with  the 
came  Anglo-Normans,  then  English-  most  select  court  society, 
men,  both  the  language  and  the  con-  The  word  romance  was  first  used 
tent  of  their  culture  were  absorbed  to  designate  Old  French,  a  language 
by  the  masses  of  English  people,  derived  from  Latin,  or  "Roman." 
Finally,  the  versatile  and  powerful  Soon  it  came  to  designate  a  tale  in 
English  language  and  literature  were  French  dealing  with  the  marvelous 
born  from  the  wedding  of  ancient  adventures  of  a  great  hero  who  ex. 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  legends  to  celled  in  ideals  of  chivalry,  a  word 
French  culture  and  literary  romance,  derived    from    cheval,    French    for 

At  the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066  ^^^'^/'^''    J.""',  "^^^^  ^f "*"I^^^  ^\? 

„  ,  •  i.^  •         xT^                 .  code  ot  chivalry  was  almost  a  reli- 

a  victorious   Norman   poet  sang  a  •                    ^.i         •  i.        .  •      i 

\.      1    .1      r  Rion  among  the  aristocrahc  classes, 

song  commemorating  the  death  of  %^             ^^^.^.^    ^^^    f.^^^jj      ^^  ^ 

Roland,  the  great  French  hero  and  knight,  the  noble  yoJth  was  taught 

nephew  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  to  love  and  obey  its  high  principles, 

of  France.    From  such  origins  grew  Truly,    Chaucer's    knight    received 

the  chanson  de  geste  or    "song   of  the  highest  praise  of  the  chivalric 
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age  when   he  was   described   as   a 
''parfit,  gentle"  knight. 

Three  of  the  central  concepts  in 
the  powerful  vogue  of  chivalry  were: 
love  of  gentleness;  love  of  love; 
and  love  of  God.  The  first  found 
its  source  largely  in  Roland,  with  his 
kindness,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The 
second  stems  from  the  convention 
of  courtly  love,  popularized  both  in 
France  and  England  by  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine.  This  widespread  conven- 
tion taught,  first  of  all,  a  high  and 
sacred  veneration  for  woman  and 
the  love  with  which  she  blessed  men. 
The  influence  of  this  French  liter- 
ary precept  upon  English  literature 
might  be  summarized  effectively  by 
contrasting  the  concept,  of  woman 
roughly  three  hundred  years  before 
the  conquest  (as  in  Beowulf,  where 
women  entered  the  warriors'  hall 
only  to  bring  food  and  drink)  with 
the  idealized  role  woman  had  at- 
tained in  Malory's  Morte  Darthur, 
written  some  three  hundred  years 
after  the  invasion.  The  follower  of 
this  convention  swore  allegiance  to 
his  lady,  and  was  always  true  to  her. 
Furthermore,  he  fearlessly  defended 
the  weak,  the  old,  and  all  women, 
whenever  he  found  them  in  distress. 
Because  marriage  among  the  nobles 
was  largely  a  business  transaction, 
the  convention  of  courtly  love  also 
taught  that  love  could  never  be  com- 
patible with  marriage,  a  convention 
illustrated  in  Morte  Darthur  by  the 
relationship  between  Queen  Guine- 
vere and  Launcelot. 

As  we  have  seen  previously,  the 
medieval  church  used  every  avail- 
able tool  to  teach  the  love  of  God. 
To  counteract  the  popularity  of 
this  above-mentioned  irreligious 
principle  of  chivalry,  the  church  cre- 


ated the  ''moral  romance"  or  the 
'anti-romance."  To  most  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  chivalric  romance 
were  added  the  religious  element 
and  a  definite  moral.  The  long  and 
arduous  search  after  the  Holy  Grail 
and  the  purity  of  Galahad,  son  of 
Launcelot,  are  both  products  of 
the  "moral  romance"  tradition.  One 
of  the  most  beautifully  stated  morals 
in  medieval  literature  is  found  in 
"Sir  Gawain  (Gah'win)  and  the 
Green  Knight,"  itself  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  the  ro- 
mance to  be  found  in  any  literature. 
In  Sir  Gawain  we  find  ideally  blend- 
ed the  chivalric  concepts  of  bravery 
and  morality. 

Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
(written  about  1370  by  the  'Tearl 
Poet") 

About  all  we  know  of  the  "Pearl 
Poet"  is  that  he  wrote  in  Northern 
England  toward  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  so  named 
because  of  the  subject  of  the  first 
of  four  untitled  poems  luckily  pre- 
served for  us  in  an  unsigned  manu- 
script. Because  of  a  similarity  of 
tone,  style,  and  material,  the  four 
poems  have  been  attributed  to  a 
single  author. 

From  evidence  within  the  poems, 
particularly  the  longest  and  best- 
known,  "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 
Knight,"  we  can  conjecture  that 
the  author  was  at  home  both  in 
court  circles  and  in  the  open  fields. 
While  probably  not  a  monk,  he  did 
love  correct  moral  principles.  Most 
important,  he  was  an  artist  skilled 
in  observing  life  and  nature.  From 
these  resources  he  has  recreated  the 
actualities  of  life  into  a  well-organ- 
ized  poem   characterized   by  vigor 
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and  delicacy  of  statement.  For  the  Gawain    then   accepts    the   charge, 

modern  reader  its  plot  is  reasoned  and  with  one  blow  of  the  massive 

and    well-balanced,    its    description  axe  whose  head  is  about  four  feet 

is  vivid  and  colorful,  and  the  dia-  across,    he    cuts    off    the    Green 

logue    shows    both    subtlety    and  Knight's  head.     To  their  astonish- 

finesse.  ment,   the  group   sees   the  knight 

If  the  rhyme-scheme,  the  gay  pick  up  his  own  head  and  ride  off, 
language,  and  some  of  the  plot  calling  back  to  Gawain  not  to  for- 
betray  a  French  influence,  the  j^t  his  appointment, 
name  of  the  hero  and  the  inci-  Next  Christmas  Day  Gawain 
dents  of  the  beheading  game  are  finds  a  castle  in  a  lonely  forest  and 
drawn  directly  from  Celtic  lore,  asks  directions  to  the  Green  Chap- 
Here,  true  to  his  Celtic  origins,  el.  The  lord  of  the  castle  says  it  is 
Gawain  is  not  a  weak-willed  quar-  nearby  and  asks  Gawain  to  be  his 
relsome  playboy  as  he  has  been  guest  until  the  appointed  day,  the 
painted  by  Tennyson  and  others;  two  men  to  exchange  what  they 
rather  he  combines  the  bravery  of  earn  from  each  day's  hunt.  Then 
the  French  Launcelot  with  the  while  the  master  is  hunting,  the 
purity  of  Galahad  to  approach  be-  lady  of  the  .castle  goes  to  Gawain's 
ing  the  ideal  knight.  Yet  never  is  bedchamber  and  tempts  him  to  be- 
he  ''goody-goody"  nor  artificial,  come  her  lover.  Through  artful 
He  has  about  him  the  flavor  of  a  dodging  and  argument  he  evades 
normal  man.  His  courage  and  loyal-  her  advances,  accepting  only  her 
ty  in  the  face  of  fear,  his  essential  formal  kisses  which,  he  in  turn, 
honesty  and  restraint  mark  him  gives  to  the  lord  as  he  returns  from 
as  a  man  excellent  among  his  kind,  each  day's  hunt.  On  the  third  day, 
But  when  the  huge  axe  swung  out  the  lady  gives  him  a  green  girdle 
at  his  neck,  he  winced,  and  when  which  will  preserve  him  from  harm; 
Morgan  le  Fay  tempted  Sir  Gawain  this  Gawain  keeps  and  wears  on 
to  make  love  to  her  while  her  hus-  New  Year's  Day  when  he  meets  the 
band  was  hunting,  he  was  genuine-  fierce  Green  Knight  at  the  chapel, 
ly    tempted.  The  Knight  swings  the  axe  twice 

but  each  time  a  little  short  of  Ga- 

Synopsis:  wain's   neck.     The  third  time  he 

On  New  Year's  Day  a  giant  barely  nicks  Gawain  and  then  re- 
knight,  dressed  in  rich  green,  bold-  veals  himself  as  the  lord  of  the 
ly  rides  his  charger  into  King  Ar-  castle.  He  tells  his  name,  Bernlak 
thur's  banquet  hall,  challenging  any  de  Hautdesert,  and  that  of  his  wife, 
knight  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  how  the  two 
Round  Table  by  giving  the  Green  had  plotted  to  dishonor  both  Sir 
Knight  one  blow  with  the  axe,  then  Gawain  and  King  Arthur.  Since  Sir 
taking  one  from  him  in  return,  a  Gawain  had  resisted  all  temptation 
year  later,  at  the  Green  Chapel  in  except  the  green  girdle,  his  life  is 
North  Wales.  When  all  become  spared.  He  then  philosophizes  to 
silent  in  fear.  King  Arthur  finally  the  Green  Knight  how  from  Adam 
rises  to  defend  the  honor  of  all.  Sir  to  Samson  to  David  man  has  been 
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made  foolish  through  the  wiles  of 
woman:  ''If  a  knight  could  love 
them  well  and  believe  them  not,  it 
were  a  great  gain/'  Returning  to 
Camelot,  he  tells  his  story  before 
the  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
blushing  in  shame  as  he  shows  the 
wound  on  his  neck. 

And  I  must  needs  wear  this  as  long 
as  I  live.  For  none  can  hide  his  fault, 
but  some  mishap  will  reveal  it;  for  if  it 
once  has  clung  to  thee,  it  will  never  be 
severed  from  thee. 

The  poem  ends  with  the  excellent 
motto,  ''Evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks." 

Note  to  Teachers 

The  introduction  to  Chapter  2,  pp.  74- 
105  will  enrich  your  background  for  this 
literary  period,  pp.  77-84,  94-96,  100-103 
apply  most  directly  to  our  lesson. 

This  poem  is  brimming  over  with  good 
food  and  fellowship  (pp.  168,  177,  188), 
the  loveliness  of  nature  (p.  172  contrasted 
with  her  dismal  moods  pp.  174-5,  189-90), 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  (pp.  179,  183, 
184,  186,  188),  skillful,  intense  dialogue 
(180,  183,  187)  and  excellent  reaHstic, 
descriptive  phrases  throughout.  For  ex- 
ample, "Ladies  laughed  aloud,  even  when 
they  were  overlooked"  (168:4),  *he  de- 
scription of  birds  sitting  unhappily  upon 
bare  twigs,  "piping  piteously  for  pain  of 
the  cold"  (175:56),  the  Green  Knight's 
description  (168-169),  the  returning  hunt- 
ers blowing  their  bugles,  "the  noisiest  up- 
roar that  was  lifted  up  in  jest  for  Reynard's 
soul"  (188:46),  "mist  hovered  over  the 
moorlands  .  .  .  every  hill  wore  a  hat  and 
a  huge  cloak  of  haze"  (190:26),  "the 
clouds  seemed  .  .  .  grazed  by  the  cliffs" 
(191:27).  The  vivid  moods,  the  reahstic, 
poetic  language,  and  the  skillful  uses  of 
contrast  make  delightful  reading. 

Morte  Darthur  (The  Death  of  Ar- 
thur)   1469 
The  hundred  years  following  the 

Pearl  Poet  and  Chaucer  were  bar- 


ren of  any  significant  literary  pro- 
duction. The  silence  was  broken 
by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the  "last 
outpost"  and  most  successful  ad- 
mirer of  medieval  chivalry. 

In  the  period  of  unrest  preceding 
the  bloody  War  of  Roses  (1455-85) 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  was  convicted 
of  multiple  crimes.  Apparently  he 
spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  prison  for  these  purported 
crimes  and  for  sedition.  How  guilty 
he  was  we  cannot  know;  perhaps 
his  definition  of  himself  as  "the 
servant  of  Jesu,  both  day  and  night" 
might  not  be  so  ironical  and  hypo- 
critical as  was  once  supposed. 

Morte  Darthur  was  composed 
during  his  long  years  in  prison.  The 
ideals  of  morality  and  bravery  and 
chivalry  which  he  so  loved  were 
being  buried  beneath  the  cruel  dis- 
tress of  the  civil  war  which  raged 
about  him  as  he  wrote.  The  flower 
of  knighthood  had  passed,  and  sure- 
ly, in  writing  of  yesterday's  golden 
age,  Malory  hoped  to  point  a  better 
way  of  life  to  his  own  tormented 
world. 

In  1485  Morte  Darthur  was 
printed  by  William  Caxton,  print- 
er of  the  first  book  in  English.  His 
two  great  services  to  literature  were 
his  stabilization  of  the  language  and 
his  printing  of  seventy-two  works  in 
English,  among  them  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  TaJes  and  Troilus  and 
Criseyde.  A  businessman  who 
loved  reading  and  literature,  he 
edited  Malory  and  others,  some- 
what to  their  detriment.  His  sense 
of  style  and  grammar  was  not  good; 
hence  his  own  prefaces  were  pre- 
dominantly practical,  though  some- 
times they  betrayed  humor  and 
good  nature.    Regardless  of  his  er- 
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rors,  his  role  in  the  development  of 
English  literature  was  invaluable. 

Since  he  had  printed  myths  and 
legends  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
some  of  his  critical  countrymen 
asked  v^hy  he  hadn't  printed  some- 
thing to  honor  English  traditions. 
Persuaded  of  its  value,  he  printed 
Malory's  Morte  Daith ur,  thereby 
initiating  the  widespread  popularity 
pf  the  Arthurian  cycle  of  romances 
whid^^  has  continued  unbroken 
down,,  to  our  own  time. 

We  cannot  be  certain -that  Ar- 
thur (derived  from  the  Roman 
Artorius)  ever  lived.  If  he  was  real, 
he  led  the  Celts  against  the  Teu- 
tons early  in  the  sixth  century  a.d. 
The  historian  Gildas,  who  wrote  in 
the  sixth  century,  doesn't  mention 
him,  and  Nennius  barely  mentions 
him  in  his  tenth-century  history.  It 
is  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Histoiy 
of  the  BiitonSf  written  in  the 
twelfth  century,  which  must  be  ac- 
knowledged as  being  largely  the 
creator  of  the  Arthurian  legend. 
How  much  of  Arthur  was  imagined 
and  how  much  was  based  on  tra- 
ditions known  to  Geoffrey  we  can- 
not say.  Regardless,  in  this  text 
Arthur  conquers  all  of  Great  Brit- 
tain  and  Ireland,  Iceland,  Scandi- 
navia, and  France,  and  finally  sub- 
dues the  Romans.  By  Malory's  time 
the  legend  had  grown  tremendous- 
ly. Save  for  one  English  poem,  the 
fourteenth  -  century  alliterative 
Morte  Arthure,  Malory's  source  was 
a  French  prose  version,  probably 
gathered  into  one  manuscript.  His 
task  was  to  sift  through  almost  ten 
times  as  much  writing  as  he  finally 
used,  and  from  this  chaotic  mass 
of  material  to  organize  and  select 
the  main   thread   of  a   story  both 


unified  and  interesting.  If  he  left 
out  some  important  incidents  and 
clouded  over  such  ^  fundamental 
concepts  as  the  convention  of 
courtly  love,  we  must  remember 
that  Malory's  Morte  Darthur  is  the 
only  Middle  English  romance 
which  treats  the  quest  of  the  Holy 
Grail.  If  the  unity  of  content  and. 
of  plot  is  weak  and  loose,  we  must 
remember  that  Morte  Darthur  is  a 
great  book,  possessing  the  higher 
unity  of  style,  tone,  and  mood.  He 
transports  us  to  a  never-never  land 
where  there  are  no  everyday  mo- 
notonies, where  the  ladies  enchant 
the  gallant  knights  with  their 
matchless  beauty,  and  where  we 
accept  the  miraculous  as  common- 
place and  the  fantastic  as  true. 

Good  as  the  story  is,  virile  as  the 
legend  might  be,  it  is  Malory's 
simple,  limpid  style  that  makes  the 
story  live.  His  delicately  cadenced 
prose  is  so  effective  because  it  ech- 
oes with  such  exactness  the  tone 
and  charm  of  the  content.  The 
narrative  is  told  by  and  to  the 
imagination,  almost  with  a  child- 
like sincerity  and  acceptance  of  the 
realm  of  fairies  as  delightful  and 
true.  Himself  a  man  of  action,  his 
sentences  are  tight  and  bone-clean, 
yet  the  cadence  and  melody  of  his 
words  are  never  broken.  He  cre- 
ates dramatic  suspense,  and  his  dia- 
logues are  easy  and  natural,  yet  lad- 
ea"  with  overtones  of  meaning  and 
emotion.  Finally,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Malory  was  an  idealist,  just 
as  the  Middle  Ages  were  idealistic 
despite  their  cruelty,  intolerance, 
and  bigotry.  The  ideals  of  chival- 
ry were  those  he  sought  to  define 
and  to  sustain. 

Of  the  twenty-one  books  which 
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comprise  Moite  Darthur,  only  the 
last  is  included  in  our  text.  Arthur 
returns  to  England  and  in  combat 
slays  Sir  Mordred  for  coveting  his 
kingdom  and  queen,  but  himself 
is  mortally  wounded.  His  sword  is 
returned  to  the  lady  of  the  lake, 
and  Arthur  is  taken  away  in  a  mys- 
terious ship  by  three  queens.  In 
penance  for  her  sins,  Guinevere  be- 
comes a  nun  and  forsakes  Launce- 
lot  before  she  dies.  He  in  turn  be- 
comes a  monk  and  soon  dies.  Final- 
ly Constantine  is  appointed  King 
of  England. 

'In  the  Morte  Darthur,  poets, 
painters,  and  composers  have  found 
many  of  their  noblest  themes- 
Spencer,  Tennyson,  Morris,  Roset- 
ti.  Watts,  Burne-Jones,  Wagnen  In 
the  field  of  English  art  the  high- 
roads lead  to  Camelot.  No  other 
work  in  any  literature  has  called  in- 
to being  such  a  library  of  poetry. 
If  Malory  had  not  brought  togeth- 
er the  Arthurian  tales,  English  lit- 
erature might  have  been  deprived 


of  two  of  its  great  masterpieces: 
Edmund  Spencer's  Faerie  Queen 
and  Alfred  Tennyson's  The  Idylls  of 
the  King.  Yet  Morte  Darthur  is 
far  more  than  a  great  source  book, 
it  is  in  itself  a  great  story,  and  holds 
its  high  place  in  literature  by  its 
own  literary  merits. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 .  What  were  the  important  points  in  the 
code  of  chivalry? 

2.  What  is  a  "moral  romance"?  Give 
examples. 

3.  Why  do  you  consider  Sir  Gawain  to 
be  a  good  man? 

4.  Discuss  the  Pearl  Poet's  attitude  to- 
ward nature. 

5.  Did  Sir  Thomas  Malory  live  in  the 
age  of  chivalry?     Discuss. 

6.  Was  King  Arthur  a  real  man? 

7.  Why  is  it  important  for  us  to  know 
William  Caxton? 

8.  Discuss  the  importance  of  Malory's 
style  of  writing. 

9.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  King 
Arthur  (Reference:  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine:  September    1932,   pp.    554- 

557-) 


Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  2— The  Significance  of  the  Declaration  of  Belief 
for  Modern  Government 

Elder  G.  Homer  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  November  22,  1949 

Objective:  To  consider  different  types  of  government  in  the  world  today,  and  to 
appreciate  the  basic  principles  contained  in  the  "Declaration  of  Belief"  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  experience  of  the  race. . -,  ,..'*'    ,    ;,.-.■■  ■^~ 

The  Sphere  of  Modem  Goyeinnient  mentS  of  all  kinds;  it  regulates  pricqsi 

npODAY  modern  government  pro-  the  quality  of  goods,  business  pra<:. 

^  vides  protection,  regulation,  con-  tices,  railroad  rates,  airline  rates;  it 

trol  over  various  groups  such  as  labor  provides  assistance  in  the  form  of 

unions,    banks,    business    establish-  subsidies  to  the  farmer,  to  the  un- 
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fortunate,  the  aged;  it  confers  fran- 
chises on  bus,  air,  rail,  and  ship- 
ping hues;  it  gives  charity  and  as- 
sistance and  rehef;  it  provides 
schools,  libraries,  postal  service,  elec- 
tric light  plants,  running  water, 
sewage  systems,  sanitation  systems; 
and,  above  all,  modern  government 
today  determines  the  questions  of 
war  and  peace  in  society— the  con- 
duct of  international  relations,  in- 
cluding foreign  policy  and  diplo- 
macy, the  shifting  of  armies  and 
navies,  the  transfer  of  C-54's  and 
B-29's,  destroyers,  cruisers,  battle- 
ships. All  take  their  part  in  the 
work  of  modern  government. 

"Governments"  Within  the 
United  States 

The  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1942  attempted  to 
count  the  number  of  ''governments" 
operating  within  the  single  Ameri- 
can system.    The  table  is  as  follows: 

U.  S.  Government  1 

States     48 

Counties     3>o5o 

Townships   or  Towns   18,919 

Municipalities     16,220 

School    Districts    108,579 

Special    Districts    8,299 

Total  155,116 

American  government,  with  its 
written  constitutions,  both  Federal 
and  state,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
principle  of  limited  government, 
pressure  groups,  elected  representa- 
tives, and  independent  judiciaries- 
all  these  institutions  affecting  the 
functions  listed  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  through  the  155,116  units 
totaled  in  the  table— indicate  that 
government  is  a  very  complex  busi- 
ness, indeed. 


Types  of  Government  in  the 
International  Field 

In  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations, we  perceive  the  outline  of 
three  or  four  significant  internation- 
al groups.  They  are:  (1)  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  system,  (2)  the  Soviet 
system,  (3)  the  American  system— 
which  is  linked  with  the  British  Em- 
pire system,  and  (4)  the  overall, 
loose,  confederation  of  national 
States  called  the  United  Nations. 
These  four  prominent,  overlapping, 
international  organizations  repre- 
sent the  chief  political  groups  found 
today.  Among  the  sixty-odd  na- 
tional States,  these  main  groups  and 
the  great  powers  within  them  de- 
termine the  course  of  war  or  peace, 
depression  or  prosperity. 

The  British  Empire  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  existing  ''international  organ- 
ization.'' It  represents  the  skill, 
ingenuity,  daring,  and  genius  of  the 
British  people.  Its  territories  are 
not  integrated.  They  are  far-flung 
in  the  seven  seas  and  throughout 
the  globe.  Yet,  the  dominions  of 
the  British  Empire  represent  a  sig- 
nificant grouping  of  mankind  in- 
to a  political  organization  generally 
known  as  the  "British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations"  which  is  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  world  stability. 

The  Soviet  system  embraces  not 
only  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  but  also  the  various  areas 
under  Soviet  influence,  such  as  Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  Outer  Mongolia,  and  other 
States. 

Whereas,  toleration,  good  will, 
liberty  for  political  differences  are 
nurtured  and  cherished  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  system,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  granting  independent  status 
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to  India  and  Pakistan  (the  richest 
portions  of  the  Empire),  the  Soviet 
system  is  dominated  by  the  desire 
for  wodd  revolution  and  the  world 
dictatorship  of  the  Communist  par- 
ty. Its  objectives  are  well-knov^n. 
This  system  may  be  said  to  date 
roughly  from  1917  and  the  Russian 
revolution. 

The  American  system  consists  not 
only  of  the  United  States  and  its 
island  and  Alaskan  possessions,  but 
also  may  be  said  to  include  the 
western  hemisphere  system  of 
twenty-one  American  republics. 
This  western  hemisphere  system  is, 
next  to  the  British  empire,  the  old- 
est international  organization  now 
in  existence,  having  political  sig- 
nificance. 

Modem  International 
AHUiations 

Since  World  War  II,  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  systems  have  been 
linked  together  by  means  of  war- 
time alliances,  lend-lease,  joint  mili- 
tary staffs,  the  British  loan  of  1945, 
and  more  recently  and  more  sig- 
nificantly, the  Marshall  plan  and 
the  Economic  Co-operation  Act, 
passed  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress in  1948.  This  bill,  called  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  sixteen- 
nation  committee  in  Western 
Europe,  which  has,  for  its  object, 
co-operation  with  the  United  States. 
This  committee  is  called  'The  Com- 
mittee for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation." It  is  a  very  unique  in- 
ternational organization,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  called  into  being  by 
an  act  of  the  American  Congress. 
Nevertheless,  the  organization  it- 
self is  a  voluntary  association  of  the 


sixteen  States  composing  it.  Within 
this  sixteen-power  association  for 
economic  co-operation,  there  has 
emerged  what  is  called  "Western 
Union."  Western  Union  is  a  mili- 
tary alliance  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Lux- 
embourg. When  the  French,  Brit- 
ish, Dutch,  and  Belgian  colonies  are 
taken  into  consideration,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rich  Belgian  Congo  in 
Africa  with  its  uranium  deposits 
(the  source  of  atomic  energy),  we 
see  the  strategic  significance  of 
Western  Union.  When  it  is  realized 
that  Western  Union  is  linked 
through  its  British  member  to  the 
United  States  by  means  of  the  ''joint 
chiefs-of-staff,"  a  military  arrange- 
ment, not  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  other  four  members  of  Western 
Union  are  part  of  the  Marshall  plan, 
we  see  how  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can systems  have  linked  themselves 
into  a  form  of  international  organ- 
ization. 

All  the  principal  States  of  the 
world,  except  the  defeated  powers, 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  an  effort  to  create  a  general  in- 
ternational organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  hopes 
that  attend  its  functioning  as  well 
as  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  are 
matters  of  daily  concern  to  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

International  Organizations 

In  addition  to  the  mesh  of  local 
governments  such  as  those  found  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  great  po- 
litical groupings  of  international  im- 
portance, there  are  many  other 
small  specialized  organizations 
which  help   carry  on   the  work  of 
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modern    government.   The   United  plex  maze  of  political  organization. 
States,  alone,  for  example,  belongs  As  one  of  the  foundation  aspects  of 
to    102   international   organizations  Latter-day   Saint  political   thought, 
in    which    we   participate    actively,  the  Declaration  of  Belief  should  be 
This    number    was    listed    in    the  more   thoroughly   studied   and   ap- 
United  States  government  manual  preciated.    It  has  great  significance 
for  1947.    For  example,  we  belong  for  the  national  modern  State  sys- 
to  four  international  organizations  tem.    If  the  current  wars  that  plague 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  world  are  to  lead  to  eventual 
the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organ-  peace,   men   must  have  ideals    to 
ization  of  the  United  Nations.  We  guide  them.     The  Declaration    of 
belong  to  eight  commercial  and  fi-  Belief  constitutes  a  "spelling  out" 
nancial  organizations,  such  as  the  of  practical  ways  and  means  to  uti- 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruc-  hze  human  government  in  such  a 
tion  and  Development.  We  belong  way  that  they  may  reconcile  their 
to  ten  international  organizations  in  activities  with  the  great  ideal  of  a 
the  field  of  commodities,  such  as  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.    It  is 
the  International  Wheat  and  Sugar  a  problem  of  the  peoples  involved, 
Councils;  then  we  belong  to  dozens  and  particularly  ourselves,  to  under- 
of  educational,   scientific,   cultural,  stand  the  principles  and  to  utilize 
political,  legal,  social,  health,  trans-  them,  through  these  various  govern- 
port,  communications  organizations  ments  and  organizations  which  have 
such  as  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  been  listed.    Wherever  the-  Church 
the   International  Labor  Organiza-  of  Jesus  Christ  itself  and  its  Priest- 
tion,  the  Permanent  Court  of  Ar-  hood   exist,   the   management   and 
bitration,  the  Pan-American  Union,  direction  of  the  Church,  its  func- 
and  so  forth.    All  of  these  govern-  tioning  in  its  wards,  stakes,  and  mis- 
ments,  the  peoples  they  serve,  and  sions,  its  program  and  its  mission- 
these    various    international    organ-  ary  work  throughout  the  world,  all 
izations,  have  for  their  purpose,  at  must    understand    the    Declaration 
some    point    or    other,    the    main-  and  uphold  its  principles  wherever 
tenance  of  peace  or  some  phase  of  human  liberty  makes   such   action 
human  welfare  and  benefit.     How  possible.    No  one  need  fear  to  ad- 
can  they  be  used  to  bring  about  a  yocate   these   principles.   They   are 
safe,  sane  world?  sound.     They  represent  the  culmi- 
nation   of   the   experience   of   the 
Significance  and  Value  oi  race.    The  highest  ideals  of  Greek, 
the  Declaration  of  Belief  Roman,   and   English   pohtical   ex- 
It  is  amazing  that  a  group  of  Lat-  perience  may  be  said  to  be  crystal- 
ter-day  Saint  frontiersmen  meeting  ized  in  the  Declaration  of  Belief, 
in  Ohio  in  1835  would  adopt  a  Dec-  It  is  for  us  to  know  and  understand 
laration  of  Belief  regarding  govern-  and  appreciate  these  principles  as  a 
ment  and   laws   in   general   which  people  and  as  citizens.  In  uphold- 
would  contain  basic  principles  cap-  ing   them,    we   will   find   common 
able  of  motivating  human  behavior .   ground  with   our  neighbors,   what- 
now,  as  then,  through  a  rather  com-  ever  creed  or  religion,  so  long  as 
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they  recognize  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  religion,  and 
the  great  principles  expounded  in 
the  Declaration. 

Responsibility  oi  the  Individual 

Where  the  individual  himself  is 
concerned,  each  one  for  himself 
must  recognize  that  he  has  persua- 
sive pov^ers.  We  must  all  feel  free 
to  use  these  persuasive  powers  after 
understanding  these  principles,  as 
each  of  us  is  potentially  either  an 
advocate  of  islavery  or  liberty.  And 
governments  and  laws  have  every- 
thing to  do,  nowadays,  with  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  even  the 
temporal  salvation  of  mankind. 

Questions  for  Discussion  and 
Lesson  Helps 

Special  Project:  Assign  a  member  of  the 
class  to  go  to  the  local  public  or  high 
school  library,  borrow  a  recent  copy  of 
the  United  States  Government  Manual, 
and  bring  it  to  class.  Have  the  individual 
assigned  read  the  "purpose"  and  "func- 
tions" of  a  few  selected  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  (consult  the  index)  "The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,"  "The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,"  "The  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,"  the  "Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,"  etc. 

Additional  Projects:  i.  Bring  a  con- 
venient (preferably  in  color)  map  of  the 
world  to  the  class.  (Again,  the  local  pub- 
lic school  or  library  can  be  of  assistance.) 
Point  out  the  various  territories  that  fall 
within  the  orbit  of  British,  American, 
Soviet  power.     2.  Assign  three,  two-min- 


ute reports  to  members  of  the  class  as 
follows:  (a)  Greek  ideals  regarding  gov- 
ernment and  citizenship;  (b)  Roman 
ideals  regarding  government  and  law;  (c) 
the  ideals  of  English  liberty.  (See  "Our 
Political  Inheritance,"  by  Elder  Durham 
in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  for  April 
1949,  page  230.) 

1.  Of  the  many  units  of  government 
(national,  state,  local)  existing  in  our 
land  which  ones  deal  with  the  following 
matters:  conferring  of  bus  franchises;  reg- 
ulation of  banks;  building  of  highways; 
provision  of  schools?  (The  answers  are 
not  printed  in  the  lesson!  How  civic- 
minded  is  your  class?  Do  they  know,  or 
can  they  find  out  the  answers?)  ;i  • 

2.  Have  the  class  think  this  through: 
what  units  of  government  control  the  bal- 
loting and  election  processes?  Who,  or 
what  unit  of  government,  prepares  and 
prints  the  ballots  used  at  election  time? 
Could  this  function  be  handled  by  the 
national  government?  (Think  this  through 
very  carefully:  what  would  be  involved? 
Have  someone  look  up  the  number  of 
election  districts  in  your  county,  in 
your  state.  There  are  approximately 
135,000  such  in  the  United  States  alto- 
gether. All  of  these  have  to  have  ballots 
on  election  day!) 

3.  Can  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Belief  be  applied  at  all  levels  of 
government? 

4.  What  does  the  phrase,  "persuasive 
powers"  mean,  as  used  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  lesson? 

5.  How  should  man's  persuasive  pow- 
ers be  used?  So  far  as  the  Declaration 
is  concerned,  can  they  be  used  "in  igno- 
rance" of  the  complexity  of  modern  gov- 
ernment? 

6.  Does  this  lesson  throw  additional 
meaning  on  the  maxim  stated  by  Joseph 
Smith,  that  no  man  can  be  saved  in 
ignorance? 


There  is  a  law,  irrevocably  decreed  in  heaven  before  the  foundations  of  this  world, 
upon  which  all  blessings  are  predicated — ^And  when  we  obtain  any  blessing  from  God,  it 
is  by  obedience  to  that  law  upon  which  it  is  predicated  (D.  &  C.  130:21,  22). 
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(cyptiOfiai  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 

Lesson  9— The  Counselors  to  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  November  22,  1949 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


John  R.  Winder  Anthon  H.  Lund        John  Henry  Smith      Charles.  W,  Penrose 


TN  lesson  7  we  learned  that  Presi- 
dent Snow  had  died  suddenly  in 
October  1901,  just  four  days  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  October  con- 
ference of  the  Church.  Last  month's 
lesson  related  that  Joseph  F.  Smith 
was  called  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  President  Snow.  In 
this  lesson  we  shall  learn  of  the 
men  who  ably  assisted  President 
Smith  in  his  long  administration  and 
presided  with  him  over  the  Church 
from  1901  to  1918. 

Seven  days  following  the  passing 
of  President  Snow,  the  First  Presi- 
dency was  reorganized.  President 
Smith  selected  as  his  first  counselor 
John  Rex  Winder  who  had  been 
serving,  since  1887,  as  second  coun- 


selor in  the  Presiding  Bishopric.  For 
his  second  counselor  he  chose  An- 
thon H.  Lund,  a  man  of  great  vigor 
and  conviction  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  since  1889.  This 
was  a  most  fortunate  selection  of  co- 
workers as  each  brought  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  First  Presidency  capaci- 
ties and  characteristics  that  were  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Church. 
A  special  conference  of  the  Church 
was  called  to  convene  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tabernacle  on  November  10, 
1901,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  new  Presidency  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Church  for  a  sustaining 
vote.  This  was  done  by  each  quo- 
rum of  the  Priesthood  voting  separ- 
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ately  and  then  by  a  vote  of  the  en-  en  appeared  to  be  directed  so  par- 
tire  assemblage.  The  vote  gave  ticularly  to  him  that  he  could  not 
unanimous  approval  to  the  three  resist  its  message.  ''God  moves  in  a 
above-mentioned  men  who  were  to  mysterious  way/'  and  sometime  lat- 
constitute  the  First  Presidency.  er    he    felt    impelled    to    join    the 

Men  are  largely  the  product  of  Church.  In  September  of  1848,  be- 
their  previous  experiences  and  sur-  ing  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he 
roundings.  In  order  to  understand  and  his  wife  were  baptized.  With 
these  men  who  were  to  serve  Presi-  fervor  he  labored  as  a  local  part- 
dent  Smith,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  time  missionary  for  about  four  years 
become  acquainted  with  their  back-  and,  in  February  1853,  set  sail  for 
grounds  and  previous  history.  the  United  States.    It  was  not  until 

the  following  October  that  he  and 

John  Rex  Winder  ^lis  family  reached  the  Valley  of  the 

John  Rex  Winder,  the  first  coun-  Great  Salt  Lake,  at  the  close  of  an 
selor,  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age  eight-months  journey, 
when  called  into  the  First  Presi-  President  Winder  found  that  the 
dency.  Today  most  people  would  Lord  blessed  him  and  he,  in  turn, 
think  that  a  man  of  his  age  should  used  his  talents  for  the  promotion 
have  retired  from  active  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  was 
many  years  before,  but  men  are  not  a  period  in  which  there  was  need 
so  retired  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  for  making  the  Latter-day  Saint  set- 
President  Winder  was  a  man  of  tlements  in  the  Intermountain  coun- 
great  physical  vitality  and  sound  try  self-sustaining,  as  it  was  almost 
judgment.  Born  at  Biddenden,  impossible  to  haul  needed  commodi- 
England,  on  December  11,  1821,  ties  with  wagons  from  the  Missouri 
his  early  life  was  spent  in  prepara-  River  or  the  Pacific  coast.  Brother 
tion  for  clerical  service,  a  vocation  Winder  became  one  of  the  van- 
which  he  pursued  until  he  came  in  guards  of  this  movement,  and  en- 
contact  with  the  restored  gospel.  gaged  in  so  many  varieties  of  indus- 

Brother  Winder  was  working  in  trial  establishments  that  the  space 
a  retail  store  at  Liverpool,  England,  allotted  for  this  lesson  is  insufficient 
in  July  1848  when  he  first  heard  of  to  give  even  a  short  account  of  them, 
the  gospel.  One  day  he  picked  up  He  became  a  partner  of  Brigham 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  were  the  Young  in  establishing  a  tannery  near 
words  ''Latter-day  Saints."  He  asked  the  mouth  of  Parley's  Canyon,  from 
one  of  the  clerks  what  these  words  which  came  first-class  leather.  This, 
meant,  and  the  clerk  informed  him  in  turn,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
that  this  was  the  name  of  a  strange  industries  to  produce  shoes,  boots, 
American  religion  whose  representa-  saddles,  and  harnesses.  He  was  ac- 
tives were  holding  meetings  in  the  tive  in  the  promotion  of  the  manu- 
neighborhood.  Out  of  curiosity,  facture  of  domestic  sugar,  both  from 
Brother  Winder  attended  a  meet-  beets  and  sugar  cane.  There  was 
ing  already  in  session.  He  crept  up  great  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
a  back  stairway  and  peeped  through  establishing  an  iron  industry  in 
the  banister.    The  sermon  being  giv-  Utah,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
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figures  in  this  activity.  Lumbering, 
brick-making,  dairying  and  livestock 
raising  also  engaged  his  attention, 
and  he  v^as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Deseret  Manufacturing  and  Agri- 
cultural Society.  Ever  alert  to  the 
possibilities  of  progress,  he  v^^as  ac- 
tive in  railroading;  and  when  the 
commercial  use  of  electricity  became 
a  possibility,  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Com- 
pany. Later  he  helped  organize 
and  became  president  of  the  Union 
Light  and  Power  Company,  now 
the  Utah  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany. 

These  many  activities  made  him 
financially  independent  and  he 
found  himself  called  to  many  posi- 
tions of  public  trust.  For  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  he  served  as  asses- 
sor and  collector  for  Salt  Lake  City 
and  also  served  as  city  watermaster 
for  many  years.  In  a  semi-arid  coun- 
try such  as  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the 
position  of  watermaster  was  a  re- 
sponsible one,  demanding  a  person 
of  sound  judgment,  one  in  whom 
the  public  had  confidence,  and  a 
man  with  a  sense  of  justice.  These 
characteristics  were  possessed  by 
Brother  Winder  and  he  was  greatly 
respected. 

The  great  physical  strength  of 
Brother  Winder  is  further  made 
manifest  in  the  fact  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  private  interests  and  his 
public  service,  he  was  a  bishop's 
counselor,  later  bishop  of  the  Four- 
teenth Ward  and,  in  1887,  was 
called  to  be  second  counselor  to 
Presiding  Bishop  William  B.  Pres- 
ton. In  1892,  when  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  rush  the  completion  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  so  that  it 
could  be  dedicated  the  next  year  on 


the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its  com- 
mencement. President  Woodruff 
gave  him  the  special  assignment  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  for  this 
purpose  and  supervising  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  He  personally  do- 
nated very  liberally  to  this  cause  and 
after  its  completion  was  given  the 
added  responsibility  of  serving  as  an 
assistant  to  President  Snow  in  the 
temple  presidency,  in  addition  to 
being  a  member  of  the  Presiding 
Bishopric. 

Faced  with  the  choosing  of  coun- 
selors. President  Smith  selected  this 
aged  man,  who  had  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  matters.  He  was  a  captain 
of  industry  and  an  empire  builder, 
both  in  a  material  sense  and  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  President 
Smith  was  determined  to  have  the 
Church  brought  forth  from  obscur- 
ity into  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
economic  security,  and  President 
Winder  was  a  man  capable  of  giving 
counsel  and  leadership  in  this  re- 
gard. For  nine  years  he  served  his 
President  faithfully  and  passed  from 
mortality  on  March  27,  1910. 

Anthon  Heniik  Lund 

At  Aalborg,  Denmark,  on  May 
15,  1844,  a  baby  boy  was  born  who 
was  destined  to  play  a  great  role  in 
the  lives  of  countless  people  before 
his  life  closed  in  Salt  Lake  City 
seventy-seven  years  later.  This  child 
was  Anthon  Henrik  Lund.  He  had 
a  remarkable  mentality  and  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  scholar  of 
great  renown. 

His  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  small,  and  he  was  reared  by 
his  grandmother  who,  in  time,  ac- 
cepted the  restored  gospel  and  was 
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baptized  into  the  Church.  Young 
Anthon  had  read  the  Bible  by  the 
time  he  was  eight  years  old  and  in- 
vestigated the  Latter-day  Saint  faith 
thoroughly  while  still  very  young. 
On  his  twelfth  birthday  he  was  bap- 
tized, against  the  opposition  of  rela- 
tives and  schoolmates. 

When  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  was  called  on  a  local  mission  and 
for  four  and  a  half  years  served  in 
the  Danish  mission  without  purse 
or  scrip.  He  had  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  to  the  mission  in 
translating  material  from  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  Church  periodicals 
for  the  Scandinavian  saints.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  presiding 
over  the  Aalborg  Branch  of  the  mis- 
sion. In  September  1862,  he  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City,  being  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.  From  this 
time  onward  his  life  was  spent  in 
various  mercantile  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  civic  and  legislative  offices, 
alternated  with  missionary  service. 
He  settled  in  Sanpete  County  and 
lived  in  various  communities  in  cen- 
tral Utah.  In  1871,  he  served  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Scandinavian  Mis- 
sion and,  in  1883,  as  president  of 
that  mission. 

The  activities  of  such  a  dynamic 
personality  could  not  remain  long 
unnoticed  and,  on  October  7,  1889, 
he  was  sustained  and  ordained  to 
the  apostleship.  In  1891  he  was 
called  to  preside  over  the  Manti 
Temple,  but  had  this  service  inter- 
rupted by  a  call  to  preside  over  the 
European  Mission  in  1893.  In  1897 
he  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
presiding  over  the  Palestine-Syrian 
Mission.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Religion  Classes  of  the  Church  in 


the  attempt  to  carry  week-day  re- 
ligious education  to  the  youth  of  the 
Church.  In  1900,  he  was  called  to 
serve  as  Church  Historian  and  with 
characteristic  vigor  took  over  the 
duties  of  this  very  responsible  office. 
When  President  Smith  selected 
him  as  his  second  counselor  on  Oc- 
tober 17,  1901,  he  was  a  worthy  ad- 
dition to  the  presiding  council  of 
the  Church.  His  understanding  of 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church, 
its  history  and  its  doctrine,  were 
needed  in  this  Council  of  the  First 
Presidency. 

We  have  related  in  the  previous 
lesson  that  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Smith  the  Church 
made  great  strides  financially  and 
economically.  It  also  grew  in  spirit- 
ual strength  and  became  a  power 
for  righteousness  in  the  lives  of  a 
great  many  more  people.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  analyze  the  work  of 
the  First  Presidency  and  ascribe  to 
each  one  a  certain  part  of  the 
Church's  expansion  or  activities. 
They  were  so  much  a  unity  that  all 
three  shared  in  these  responsibilities. 
The  wisdom  and  particular  gifts  in 
spiritual  or  temporal  matters  of  e&ch 
contributed  to  the  great  era  ol  in- 
creased prestige  that  the  Church 
entered  at  this  time. 

John  Henry  Smith 

When  President  Winder  died  in 
1910,  President  Lund  was  advanced 
to  the  position  of  first  counselor  and 
the  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled 
by  John  Henry  Smith.  He  was  a  son 
of  President  George  A.  Smith  who 
had  been  a  counselor  to  Brigham 
Young.  John  Henry  Smith  was  born 
near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1848,  during  the  west- 
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or  Your 
Money  Back" 


You  can't  lose  at  Sears!  In 
the  first  place  all  Sears  mer- 
chandise is  first  quality  ,  .  . 
tested  in  our  laboratory,  spec- 
ified at  the  factory,  then  field 
tested  under  actual  "in-use" 
conditions.  Nothing  human  is 
infallible.  So,  just  on  the 
long  chance  that  some  time 
something  might  slip  through, 
we  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity 
and  good  faith :  "If  anything 
you  ever  get  from  Sears 
doesnH  make  good — SEARS 
WILL!" 


Main  or  State 

at  8th  South 

Salt  Lake  City 

Dial  5-6651 
FREE  PARKING 


ward  migration  of  the  saints.  He 
was  brought  to  Utah  in  1849  and 
grew  up  in  the  pioneering  era  of  the 
Church.  Upon  reaching  manhood 
he  engaged  in  various  activities  con- 
nected with  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads. He  was  employed  in  the 
building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way in  California.  When  his  work 
ended  there,  he  was  offered  a  good 
situation  in  Sacramento,  California, 
but  returned  home  at  the  request  of 
his  father,  who  had  employment  for 
him.  In  1874,  ^^  ^^^  called  on  a 
mission  to  Europe,  and,  on  April  27, 
1880,  he  was  ordained  an  apostle. 

From  this  time  until  the  close  of 
his  life  John  Henry  Smith  was  very 
much  in  the  public  eye.  He  served 
in  various  civic  positions  of  leader- 
ship, particularly  being  active  in  the 
efforts  to  secure  statehood  for  Utah. 
He  was  president  of  the  last  con- 
stitutional convention  that  drew  up 
the  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Utah  when  it  was  finally  admitted 
into  the  Union.  He  was  president 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress, 
and  served  as  building  chairman  of 
the  Utah  State  Capitol  until  his 
death  in  1911.  As  an  apostle,  he 
showed  great  strength  in  visiting 
the  wards  and  stakes  of  the  Church, 
effecting  divisions  and  re-organiza- 
tions of  the  same.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  friendship  and  love  for 
everyone — Church  members  and 
non-Church  members  alike. 

When  President  Smith  chose  him 
as  a  member  of  the  First  Presidency, 
John  Henry  Smith  was  highly  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  vacancy  in  this  pre- 
siding council,  bringing  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  judgment  to  the  of- 
fice. He  did  not  long  survive  the 
appointment,  however,  for  death  re- 
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moved  him  from  this  office  a  year 
and  a  half  later.  His  death  occurred 
October  13,  1911. 
Charles  Willmm  Penrose 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  First 
Presidency  caused  by  the  death  of 
John  Henry  Smith,  a  man  was  cho- 
sen who  was  a  convert  to  the  Church. 
He  was  another  man  of  English 
birth,  Charles  W.  Penrose,  who  was 
then  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  but 
alert  in  body  and  mind.  He  served 
President  Smith  for  seven  years  as 
second  counselor.  We  shall  learn 
more  about  him  in  a  later  lesson,  as 
he  served  in  this  same  capacity  to 
President  Heber  }.  Grant. 

Topics  for  Discussion  and  Study 

1.  What  influences  do  you  think  caused 
such  men  as  John  R.  Winder,  Anthon 
H.  Lund,  John  Henry  Smith,  and 
Charles  W.  Penrose  to  rise  to  positions 
of  leadership  in  the  Church? 
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Jo  Adelaide  Stock 

I  have  a  friend  who  never  saw 
Night  silver  or  a  bird  at  dawn. 
For  over  his  kindly  brown  eyes 
A  coverlet  is  drawn. 

"He  cannot  see  for  he  is  blind; 
He  cannot  know  the  joy  of  day," 
They  cry,  but  oh,  my  sightless  friend 
Is  not  as  bhnd  as  they. 

They  see  his  eyes,  but  not  the  flame, 
Nor  hear  the  golden  psalmody 
That  lives  within  his  spirit  when 
He  says  with  faith,  "I  see!" 


l^rore66ional 
ana  S^ociai 
J^tati 
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Fully  qualified  by  stafi,  equip- 
ment, and  experience,  the 
L.D.S.  Business  College  can 
give  you  the  best  possible 
training  for  a  promising  busi- 
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lADIES"  3-PART 
SECULAR 

CHORAL  MUSIC 

Especially  Selected 
for 

Sin^in^  Mothers 

Dear  Land  of  Home — Sibelius 15 

God   Bless   America — Berlin  20 

The  Green  Cathedral — Hahn 18 

I  Heard  a  Forest  Praying — De  Rose     .20 

I  Love  a  Little  Cottage — O'Hara 15 

Land  of  Hope  and  Glory — Elgar  .—     .15 

The  Little   Old   Garden— Hewitt 15 

Lullaby  and  Good  Night — Brahms  ..    .10 

One  Fleeting  Hour — Lee — ._ 15 

A  Song  Remembered — ^Coates 20 

The    Sweetest    Story    Ever    Told— 

Stults  „ 10 

To  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell  12 

Write  for  information  on  music  for  all  types 
of  L.D.S.  choral  groups.  Music  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Mail  orders  filled  promptly.  We  pay 
postage. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home,  church, 
and  school;  Steinway  and  Lester  pianos;  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  and  accessories; 
and  records. 

DrissT  Of  Au-»HiABtiny 
aiines  >o 

45-47   SOUTH       |  ^/tji  *  # 

/IMIN   STRUT  ffl4i4lC      U^ 

SAir  LAKff  CITY  %,  UTAM 


Words  and  Music 

(Continued  from  page  529):^. 
trying  to  create  a  harmonious,  blend 
caused  more  confusion  than  there 
has  been  since  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel. 

Soon  we  were  laughing  as  much 
as  we  were  singing.  And  there  was 
wisdom  and  new-found  knowledge 
in  our  laughter.  For  we  in  that 
room  knew  that  the  cynics  were 
wrong. 

There  is  good  reason  why  the 
Lord  has  not  ceased  struggling  with 
mankind.  Though  we  haven't  yet 
found  the  words  with  which  to  in- 
voke a  lasting  peace,  we  all  have 
the  music  in  our  hearts. 


LPoem  for  a   Vl/ashday 

Miranda  Snow  Walton 

She  could  not  write  a  poem,  she  said, 

About  the  flowers  and  trees. 

But  on  her  washday  line,  I  saw 

Poems  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

She  used  such  gay,  embroidered  words 

That  passers-by  could  tell 

Her  cottage  was  a  shrine,  with  love 

A  daily  ritual. 

She  told  of  happy  hearts  within 

Whose  care  was  her  delight. 

Of  him  who  shared  her  every  jOy^Q ., 

Coming  home  at  night.  -,  > 

And  there  were  tiny,  dainty  words 

That  looked  like  fairy  wings. 

Soft,  cuddly  words  for  lullabies 

A  new-made  mother  sings. 

Ah,  no,  she  could  not  write  a  poem, 

But  on  her  washday  line 

I  saw  a  poem  of  living  joy 

More  beautiful  than  mine. 
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Knitting  is  an  easy  and  fascinating 
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Auerbach's,  State  and  Broadway      ■''^vcn''    ' 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah  '     r  \  ..  ., 

Please  send  me  copies  of  the  Minerva  Pattern 

book.      .25c. 

Please   send    me    ounces   of   Minerva  Velveen 

or  Monterey  Yarn.     Color 

Narre     '" 

Address City 

State    ™;; 

Please    add    25    cents    to    cover    mailing    and    insurance. 
Utahns,  please  add  2%  sales  tax. 
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I  think  the  two  stories:  "Young  Hearts 
Are  Fragile"  (by  Ohve  W.  Burt,  June) 
and  "A  Family's  a  Family"  (by  Estelle 
Webb  Thomas,  June)  are  very  good 
stories,  much  better  in  construction  than 
the  average  story  published  in  Hht  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  I  liked  Olive  Burt's 
especially  and  the  humor  in  the  other  was 
refreshing  if  a  little  overdrawn.  I  wonder 
though,  if  anything  about  a  family  can  be 
overdrawn. 
— Dorothy  Clapp  Robinson,  Boise,  Idaho 


I  am  happy  to  have  a  poem  "Roses 
Wet  With  Rain"  in  the  June  Magazine. 
The  cover  is  indeed  beautiful  and  fitting 
for  summer. 

— Grace  Sayre,  Pasadena,  California 


At  a  recent  union  meeting  I  had  as  my 
guest  a  young  French  millinery  designer 
who  gave  us  all  many  useful  tips  on  veils, 
contours,  trims,  colors,  types,  etc.  We 
were  every  one  "picked  up"  by  her  talk. 
On  the  way  home  Sister  Roskelley  (our 
stake  president)  rode  with  one  of  our 
councilmen.  He  asked,  "Well,  what  did 
you  learn  in  Relief  Society  today?"  She 
replied,  "We  learned  how  to  wear  hats 
becoming  to  us,  how  to  make  an  old  hat 
into  a  pretty  new  one — ^and  lots  of  good 
things  about  hats  in  general."  "How  dif- 
ferent," he  replied,  "from  the  time  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  went  to  Relief 
Society!  In  those  days  they  learned  how 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead." 
"Well,  nowadays,"  answered  Sister  Ros- 
kelley, "we  get  them  a  new  hat  and  they 
live." 

— Ida  L.  Edwards, 

Fair  Oaks,  California 

May  I  be  allowed  to  congratulate  you 
on  such  a  fine  Magazine.  From  cover  to 
cover,  we  never  miss  an  article.  The  ma- 
terial may  be  written  for  women,  but  it 
certainly  has  plenty  of  messages  for  men 
also. 

— Jack  K.  Clark,  Dearborn,  Michigan 
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I  am  a  missionary  in  the  Central  States 
Mission,  and  I  can  say  that  I  know  what 
a  wonderful  Magazine  you  put  out,  even 
for  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church.  I  wish 
to  subscribe  to  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine for  one  year  for  a  saint  who  has  been 
my  "Mission  Mom"  for  the  past  eight 
months.  She  took  care  of  me  last  sum- 
mer when  I  was  ill,  while  traveling  with- 
out purse  or  scrip. 

—  Elder  Hyrum  B.  Ipson, 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

Please  continue  my  subscription  for  an- 
other year.  I  always  enjoy  the  Magazine. 
With  all  good  wishes  to  the  staff  on  this 
wonderfully  inspirational  Magazine  for 
their   excellent  work. 

— Mrs.  John  Gardner,  Encino,  California 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  theology  leader 
in  our  Relief  Society  and  teacher  training 
leader  in  the  Sunday  School.  I  am  a  con- 
vert to  the  Church  and  have  had  much 
studying  to  do,  but  have  always  found 
the  work  wonderful  and  inspiring.  Teach- 
ing Relief  Society  lessons  has  helped  me 
through  the  years  with  my  family  and  is 
helping  me  now  with  other  children.  Our 
lessons  are  always  of  the  greatest  import 
and  worth.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
those  who  plan  them.  May  the  Heavenly 
Father  bless  you  and  your  co-workers  in 
giving  us  the  fine  material  each  month 
in  our  Magazine. 
— Lillian  R.   Johnson,  Turlock,  California 

I    wish    to  thank   you    for    the   lovely 

Magazine  you  send  our  way  each  month. 

I   enjoy  every  word  in   it  from  cover  to 
cover. 

— Mrs.  Von  L.  Peterson,  Hamer,  Idaho 

Thank  you  for  the  wonderful  Maga- 
zine. I  wouldn't  like  to  be  without  it. 
My  whole  family  enjoys  reading  it.  God 
bless  you  all. 

—Kitty  J.  Smith, 

Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
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Lroplar    lliagic 

Ruth  Haiwood 

One  tall  golden  taper  of  a  poplar  tree  in  autumn! 

With  sudden  magic,  the  long  years  vanish 

And  I  am  once  more  in  my  own  loved  homeland, 

In  the  valley  of  the  high,  snow-covered  mountains, 

Clear  blue  at  morning  and  glowing  roseate  with  sunset. 

My  childhood  home  again,  all  glad  and  safe  around  me! 
My  blessed  little  mother,  courageous  and  so  wise. 
Cheerily  singing  as  she  weaves  her  household  patterns. 
How  good  to  hear  her  precious  songs  after  long  silence. 

Here,  too,  my  kindly  father  smiling  upon  me  once  more. 
The  great  gentleness  of  him  poured  forth  in  love  of  beauty. 
To  let  him  know,  at  last,  how  much  his  mountain-crest  ideals 
And  splendid  artist  workmanship  have  beaconed  me 
Through  all  the  years  of  my  own  faithfulness  to  heights! 

And  here  are  the  children  playing  again  in  the  shady  garden. 
Cherished  by  our  father's  care  into  a  verdant  loveliness; 
Vines  and  bushes  now  so  brightly  jeweled  in  berries; 
Fruit  trees,  richly  laden  for  our  nourishment  and  joy, 
Rows  of  crisp  young  vegetables,  health-brimming  of  their  beauty. 

Honeysuckle,  delicate,  sweet  fragrance  of  remembering. 

Swaying  goldenglow,  tall  banks  of  it  now  blooming, 

And  evening  primroses,  with  dusk  dreams  soft  around  them. 

Oh,  all  beloved  flowers  are  blooming  here  together 

In  the  gracious  tender  season  of  the  heart's  remembering! 

Rich  treasures  to  behold  through  the  magic  portal 
Of  one  tall  golden  taper  of  a  poplar  tree  in  autumn! 


The  Cover:  The  Mormon  Handicraft  Shop,  Photograph  by  Hal  Rumel. 


The  Mormon  Handicraft  Shop 

Ethel  C.  Smith 
Member,  General  Board  of  Relief  Society 


npHE  beautiful  new  face  of  the 
Mormon  Handicraft  Shop  smiles 
a  welcome  from  the  front  cover  of 
this  Magazine,  and  bids  us  enter 
through  its  wide,  sparkling  glass 
door.  Come  in  with  me  and  see  its 
newly  decorated  interior  and  tlie 
lovely  handmade  articles  that  can 
be  glimpsed  through  the  modem 
windows. 

As  the  door  closes  noiselessly  be- 
hind us,  we  find  ourselves  surround- 
ed  by   exquisite   handwork   of   all 


descriptions.  The  soft,  warm  tones 
of  rose  and  green  on  the  walls  and 
ceiling  make  a  perfect  background 
for  the  displays  on  the  center  tables 
and  in  the  shelves  and  cases  lining 
each  side  of  the  room. 

If  it  is  your  first  visit  to  this 
unique  store,  I  know  you  are  won- 
dering where  all  of  these  beautiful 
articles  came  from  and  why  they 
are  being  sold  here.  So,  before 
we  make  our  tour  of  the  shop,  let 
me    tell    you    what    the    Mormon 


Courtesy  The  Deseret  News 

Eye-catching  arrangements  of  gaily  colored  pot  holders,  hot  pads,  tea  towels, 
monogrammed  beach  bags,  lamps,  and  dolls  of  many  kinds. 

One  popular  item  in  this  display  is  a  set  of  hot  pads  made  by  a  young  man  who 
is  bedfast  and  unable  to  move  from  his  back.  By  means  of  a  mirror  suspended  above 
the  bed,  he  weaves  these  attractive  pads,  thus  bringing  to  himself  a  small  income  as 
well  as  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment. 
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Hal    Rumel 

A  center  display  of  lovely  baby  things — a  snow-white  blanket  of  feathery  soft- 
ness, every  thread  of  which  is  woven  by  hand;  a  pale  pink  and  blue  crib  quilt  with 
hundreds  of  unbelievably  tiny  stitches  nestling  among  its  folds  to  outhne  a  dainty 
pattern.  There  are  dresses  and  bonnets  for  girl  babies,  rompers  and  visored  caps  for 
boy  babies;  and  bibs  and  bootees  of  all  descriptions. 

Many  of  the  beautiful  crocheted  articles  for  babies  sold  through  the  shop  are 
made  by  an  elderly  woman,  who  relives,  with  each  one  she  makes,  the  joy  she  had 
with  her  own  babies,  at  the  same  time  she  is  helping  to  maintain  herself  financially. 


Handicraft    Shop    is,    why    it    was 
started,  and  how  it  operates. 

The  Mormon  Handicraft  Shop  is 
a  medium  through  which  those  per- 
sons having  skill  in  the  handicraft 
arts  may  offer  their  work  for  sale, 
and  where  others,  desiring  to 
beautify  their  homes,  or  seeking  gifts 
for  the  enjoyment  of  friends,  may 
purchase  such  art  work.  It  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  the  compassion  and 
love  carried  in  the  heart  of  a 
beloved  general  president  of  Relief 
Society  for  those  women  affected  by 
the  depression  of  the  ^'thirties."  It 
is  a  monument  to  the  culture  and 
industry  of  our  pioneer  grand- 
mothers, whose  skills  and  crafts  have 
been  preserved  throughout  the  years 
in  Latter-day  Saint  families. 


In  1937,  under  the  direction  of 
President  Louise  Y.  Robison,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Presiding  Bish- 
opric, the  Relief  Society  organized 
the  Mormon  Handicraft  Shop  for 
these  purposes:  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  handwork  of  women  de- 
siring to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come by  working  in  their  own 
homes;  to  preserve  the  handicraft 
arts  of  Latter-day  Saint  women  of 
many  nationalities;  and  to  develop 
and  increase  appreciation  for  fine 
workmanship. 

The  work  of  the  shop  is  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  gen- 
eral presidency  of  Relief  Society 
and  is  furthered  by  a  committee  of 
general  board  members  and  an  ad- 
visory    committee     composed     of 
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Featured  in  this  display,  in  the  foreground,  is  a  crocheted  afghan  in  many  shades 
of  red,  its  rows  on  rows  of  even  stitches  giving  mute  evidence  of  innumerable  hours 
of  patient,  painstaking  labor;  an  attractive  hand-embroidered  sewing  bag,  roomy  and 
well-lined;  and  an  exquisite  crocheted  lace  table  cover  of  intricate  design  perfectly 
executed. 

On  one  end  of  this  table  stands  a  velvet-lined,  two-tiered  case.  Through  its 
glass  front  can  be  seen  a  striking  display  of  beautifully  designed  silver  pins,  bracelets, 
and  necklaces.  This  unusual  jewelry  is  handwrought  by  an  artisan  who  came  from 
Norway  as  a  convert  to  the  Church.     Each  design  is  original  and  is  never  duplicated. 


selected  women  who  have  an  in- 
terest in,  and  a  knowledge  of  such 
work. 

During  the  twelve  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, the  business  of  the  shop  has 
continued  to  grow,  and  exquisite 
handmade  articles  have  been  sold. 
The  list  of  contributors  has  grovm 
until  it  now  contains  three  thou- 
sand names.  Articles  are  sent  to  the 
shop  from  all  parts  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  and  from  many  other  states; 
and  homes  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  been  beautified 
by  lovely  handwork  that  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  industry  and  artis- 
try of  the  Latter-day  Saints. 


The  worthy  purposes  for  which 
the  shop  was  started  have,  in  large 
measure,  been  fulfilled.  Latter-day 
Saint  women  have  been  encouraged 
to  preserve  and  develop  their  handi- 
craft skills;  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship has  been  established;  and 
hundreds  of  contributors  have  ob- 
tained funds  through  this  medium 
with  which  to  supplement  their 
incomes.  By  selling  her  handwork 
through  the  Mormon  Handicraft 
Shop,  many  a  mother  has  helped 
a  son  or  a  daughter  through  school 
or  a  mission;  emigrants  from  foreign 
lands  have  been  able  to  add  to 
their  limited  funds;  women  left  as 
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widows  have  been  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  their  children  more  adequate- 
ly; and  indigent  elderly  persons  have 
been  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  Mormon  Handicraft  Shop 
operates  as  a  non-profit  store.  In 
order  to  continue  as  a  going  busi- 
ness, however,  it  must  be  self-sup- 
porting. Overhead  expenses  are  met 
mainly  by  charging  contributors  a 
yearly  membership  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar, and  by  retaining  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  each 
article  sold.  During  the  summer 
tourist  season,  sales  are  usually  suf- 
ficient to  allow  the  shop  to  sup- 
port itself.  However,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  when  the  shop 


must  depend  largely  on  local  trade 
for  its  support,  it  is  regrettable  that 
such  trade  is  not  always  of  adequate 
volume  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  meet  operating  expenses. 

T^HIS  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
the  shop  and  its  worthy  pur- 
poses should  bring  to  us  the  realiza- 
tion that  we,  as  members  of  Relief 
Society,  are  actually  stockholders  in 
this  business.  We  have  a  personal 
responsibility  toward  this  "child"  of 
Relief  Society,  which  we  can  dis- 
charge by  patronizing  the  shop  and 
by  acquainting  our  friends  and  as- 
sociates with  its  fine  purposes,  as 
well  as  with  the  beautiful  and  useful 
articles  sold  here. 


Hal  Rtimel 

Proving  an  irresistible  attraction  to  all  who  enter  the  shop  is  this  beautiful  ex- 
hibit of  ceramic  figurines,  vases,  plaques  and  dishes,  artistically  designed,  fragile  and 
lovely,  with  their  trimmings  of  lace  and  flowers. 
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Here,  at  the  top  of  a  carpeted  stairway,  is  the  "Trousseau  Room,"  with  its 
quaint  pioneer  atmosphere.  The  spread  on  the  four-poster  bed  is  truly  an  heirloom 
piece;  and  thrown  across  the  bed  is  a  pieced  quilt,  its  gay,  blending  colors  forming  the 
familiar  "Double  Wedding  Ring"  pattern.  In  a  large  case  at  another  end  of  the 
room  are  other  pieced  quilts  of  many  patterns,  and  numerous  lace  bedspreads,  some 
white  and  some  ecru,  all  different  in  design. 

Next  to  this  is  a  display  of  rugs  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  shapes — some  braided  and 
some  woven.  One  particularly  attractive,  evenly  braided  rug  is  a  sample  of  many  that 
have  been  made  by  a  woman  who  suffers  from  arthritis. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  room  stands  an  aid-fashioned  walnut  wardrobe,  its 
open  doors  inviting  us  to  look  at  the  rows  of  embroidered,  lace-trimmed  pillow  cases, 
towels,  and  luncheon  sets,  especially  designed  to  delight  the  eye  of  a  prospective 
bride. 


AS  we  descend  the  stairway,  we 
can  see  in  the  main  room  of  the 
shop  many  other  beautiful  things 
which  we  have  not  had  time  to  ex- 
amine. I  know  you  will  want  to 
come  back  again  soon  and  see  them 
all.  And  whenever  you  come  in  to 
purchase  a  gift  for  a  friend  or  to 
choose  something  lovely  for  your- 


self, I  hope  you  will  remember  the 
worthy  purposes  for  which  the  shop 
was  started,  and  those  whom  your 
purchases  will  help. 

As  we  leave  the  unique  Mormon 
Handicraft  Shop  and  pass  once 
more  through  its  wide  glass  portal, 
I  am  sure  you  feel,  with  me,  a 
deeper    appreciation    for    this    fine 
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Relief  Society  project  and  for  those  mine  to  show  our  appreciation  by 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  doing  our  part  to  keep  the  shop 
developing  it.     Let    us    all    deter-     going  and  to  help  it  grow. 


c/i 


ranquuity 

Celk  Van  Cott 


These  hills,  like  a  sweet  old  lady, 
Wrapped  in  a  paisley  shawl. 
Composed  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  rest. 
Are  our  Utah  hills  in  the  fall. 

The  mountains  are  veiled  in  purple. 
The  hills  wear  a  halo  of  light, 
As  soft  as  the  blue  in  a  patchwork  quilt 
To  tuck  them  in  for  the  night. 


Kyiutumn    Vi/inds 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

The  roots  of  solace,  shared,  go  deep 
Under  layered  time,  to  keep 
A  glad  return  for  those  who  stand. 
Together,  on  remembered  land. 

But  a  sad  return  it  is  to  stray. 

Alone,  upon  a  memoried  way. 

And  lonely  they,  who  shared  no  sowing. 

In  fields  when  autumn  winds  are  blowing. 


Patchwork  Quilts 

Alice  Whitson  Norton 


TT'S  out  of  style,  my  home-folks  say,  to  make  a  patchwork  quilt  today,  nobody  wants 
•■■  it  when  complete,  it's  just  an  object  obsolete,  a  waste  of  time,  a  sign  of  guilt,  and 
poverty — a  patchwork  quilt. 

Yet,  when  I  let  myself  look  back,  to  youth's  glad  day,  in  humble  shack,  a  picture 
rises  sweet  and  fair,  of  mother  in  a  straight-back  chair,  her  face  aglow  with  joy — not 
guilt,  while  cutting  pieces  for  a  quilt. 

To  keep  the  pattern  true  and  right  she  balanced  shades  of  dark  and  light,  and 
I  remember  one  design  she  made  was  called  "The  Friendship  Vine,"  and  when  each 
vine  was  stitched  in  place,  to  her  it  meant  a  friendly  face. 

Sometimes  I  ponder  in  my  heart,  how  human  eyes  can  view  such  art,  and  fail 
so  utterly  to  see  in  it  the  true  affinity  of  life  a  patchwork  quilt  may  prove,  when 
splashed  with  shadows,  sun,  and  love. 

There's  bric-a-brac  around  my  place,  and  bits  of  linens  edged  with  lace,  and 
yet  the  thing  I  love  the  most,  and  of  it  frequently  I  boast,  without  embarrassment  or 
guilt,  is,  strange  to  say,  a  patchwork  quilt. 


[Kelief  Society   iBuuding    iLe\vs 


The  names  of  the  following  stake,  ward,  and  mission  districts  and 
branches  have  not  previously  been  published  in  The  Reliei  Society  Maga- 
zine as  having  completed  their  Building  Fund  quotas. 


Big  Horn  Stake 
LovELL  Ward 


Azalea  City  Branch,  Southern  States 

Mission* 
Eastern  Savaii  District,  Samoan  Mission 
Eastern  Upolu  District,  Samoan  Mission 
Malaela  Branch,  Samoan  Mission 
Pesega  Branch,  Samoan  Mission 

*Through  an  oversight  this  branch  was  not  listed,  as  it  should  have  been,  in  the 
Magazine  for  September  1948. 


Tutuila  District,  Samoan  Mission 
Western  Savaii  District,  Samoan 

Mission 
Western  Upolu  District,  Samoan 

Mission 
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%j/Catumn 

Margaret  B.  ShomaJcer 

A  strange  enchantment  lies  upon  the  land. 
As  leaves  from  green  to  golden  yellow  turn 
And  nature  smiles  to  touch  with  magic  hand 
Emollient  balm  to  leaf-thin  tree  and  fern. 
And  in  the  blue  sky  overhead  is  swung 
A  golden  harvest  moon  to  lead  and  light 
The  way  for  shoals  of  tiny  stars  among 
The  cool,  gray  shadows  of  the  autumn  night. 
Encircled  low,  the  bending  meadow  grass 
Is  tiny  flutes,  with  music  hquid  clear 
To  catch  the  sparkling  sunbeams  as  they  pass. 
Bright  symphonies  of  earth  and  sky  cohere 
Until  each  flower,  bush,  and  tree  is  told 
To  wrap  the  autumn  day  in  fragrant  gold. 
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Tempered 

PART  I 
Gladys  I.  Hamilton 


GARNET  BLENDALL  tried  to 
appear  natural  as  she  stood 
on  tiptoe  to  kiss  her  husband, 
Lee,  goodbye.  Then,  quite  casually, 
she  plucked  a  minute  speck  of  lint 
from  her  father-in-law's  rough  whip- 
cord coat. 

Her  blue  eyes  were  sad,  and  within 
herself  was  a  cold  numbness,  over- 
laid with  a  sincere  regret  and  an 
aching  weariness.  Only  she  knew 
that  her  kiss  was  to  be  a  final  one 
as  Lee's  wife.  Her  marriage  had 
failed  and  she  was  running  out! 

Senior  Blendall,  known  to  his 
associates  as  ''Old  Granite,"  cast  his 
fierce  gray  eyes  skyward  and  re- 
marked, "A  weather-breeder,  Lee, 
sure  as  you're  born!"  Then  he  turn- 
ed to  the  quiet  woman  in  the  wheel- 
chair, put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder  and  pressed  gently.  "Well, 
so  long,  Mother." 

"Be  careful.  Grant."  His  wife's 
thin  voice  quavered  slightly,  then 
her  eyes  turned  toward  her  tall  son. 
"Take  good  care  of  your  Pa,  Lee. 
He's  always  so  careless  of  hoof  and 
horn  when  he  goes  to  the  stock- 
yards." 

"I  will,  Mom,"  Lee  promised, 
"but  you  and  Garnet  are  the  ones 
to  take  care  of  yourselves  while 
we're  away."  A  worried  look  flicked 
across  his  fine  bronzed  face  as  he 
bent  to  kiss  his  invalid  mother.  Then 
again,  with  almost  an  air  of  shyness, 
he  caught  Garnet  up  to  him  in  a 
great,  crushing  bear  hug. 

"We'll  only  be  gone  three  days. 
Honey.      Smith'll    look    after    the 


chores  for  you.  You  won't  need  to 
worry  about  any  of  that." 

But  old  Grant  turned  at  Lee's 
words  and  glared  at  his  daughter- 
in-law.  "Don't  you  forget  to  remind 
Smith  about  that  special  feed  and 
clean  bedding  for  those  new  cows." 

"I  won't,  Father,"  Garnet  prom- 
ised for  the  fourth  time  since  the 
men  had  planned  to  ship  the  year- 
lings to  Denver. 

The  new  cows  in  question  were 
Shorthorns,  and  the  small  beginning 
of  still  another  sideline  on  the  broad 
acres  of  the  Blendall  Ranch,  two 
registered  females  and  a  very  young 
calf,  from  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most breeders.  They  were  valuable, 
and  very  dear  to  the  elder  Blen- 
dall's  heart. 

Most  of  the  three  thousand  acres 
of  "Wheatlands"  was  utilized  for 
raising  wheat  and  feed  for  the  beef 
cattle.  Lee  and  his  father  managed 
the  entire  ranch  with  the  help  of 
a  hired  man.  Smith,  who  lived  with 
his  family  at  the  far  edge  of  the 
ranch. 

After  they  left.  Garnet  went  about 
her  work  as  usual.  Mother  Blen- 
dall talked  little  when  her  men  were 
in  the  house,  but  she  spoke  scarce- 
ly at  all  when  she  was  alone  with  her 
daughter-in-law.  Her  great  brown 
eyes  were  the  most  alive  thing  about 
her,  and  at  times  they  seemed  to 
speak  volumes  that  the  unaccustom- 
ed lips  could  not  voice;  then  again, 
they  were  blank  and  unreadable. 

"How  can  I  make  her  like  me?" 
beat  incessantly  in  Garnet's  mind. 
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''What  is  she  thinking?  Why  won't 
she  let  me  show  her  that  I  really 
want  to  be  one  of  the  family?" 

lyiOTHER  BLENDALL  was  not 

^  entirely  helpless,  for  she  had 

the  use  of  her  hands  to  sew,  knit, 
or  prepare  the  vegetables  each  day. 
Moving  about  in  her  chair,  she 
worked  hour  after  hour  in  silence. 

"A  weather-breeder.  .  .  .  What 
did  Father  mean  by  that?''  Garnet 
spoke  with  an  interest  she  did  not 
especially  feel,  but  anything  was 
better  than  this  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  incessant  clicking  of  those 
steel  knitting  needles.  '*!  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  December  day! 
It's  as  warm  and  clear  outside  as  a 
crystal  ball.  Why,  the  mountains 
seem  close  enough  to  touch." 
Garnet  looked  out  at  the  blue-white 
day. 

The  needles  clicked  on.  A  log  in 
the  fireplace  broke  with  a  snap.  The 
old-fashioned  striking  clock  ticked 
loudly.  Garnet  had  about  decided 
that  the  older  woman  would  not  be 
drawn  into  trivial  conversation. 

Then,  finally,  Mrs.  Blendall 
spoke.  'There's  weather  coming.  I 
feel  it."  There  was  another  silence, 
then  she  continued,  "A  still,  too- 
warm  day  in  winter  means  wind  or 
snow  ...  or  both,  here  in  Colorado." 
"The  expression  was  new  to 
me  ...  "    Garnet  said. 

"I'm  sure  it  was!"  came  the  short 
reply. 

Garnet  could  almost  feel  the 
words  she  knew  her  mother-in-law 
was  thinking.  What  would  a  frilly, 
city  doJI  know  about  weather-breed- 
ers, or  Shorthorns,  or  spring  wheat 
or  any  phase  of  farm  life? 


Garnet  smothered  the  sigh  of  de- 
feat that  rose  to  her  lips  and  went 
into  the  large,  sunny  room  that  was 
her  own  and  Lee's.  It  was  the  only 
place  where  she  ever  felt  the  least 
bit  like  her  old  self. 

She  pulled  the  heavy  calfskin 
cases  from  under  the  bed  and  fin- 
ished the  packing  she  had  started 
earlier.  She  planned  to  leave 
about  two  hours  before  the  men 
returned.  That  way  Mother  Blen- 
dall would  not  be  alone  for  very 
long.  She  would  also  ask  Mrs. 
Smith  to  sit  with  her  for  awhile. 

These  first  months  of  her  marriage 
had  been  so  difficult  and  bitter,  yet 
very  sweet,  too,  for  she  loved  Lee 
with  all  her  heart.  But  even  that 
love  could  not  help  her  endure  the 
gruff  insults  of  her  father-in-law,, 
nor  the  impassive,  antagonistic  si- 
lences of  Lee's  mother. 

Mother  and  Father  Blendall  had 
been  shocked  when  Lee  married  the 
little  Southern  girl  whom  he  had 
known  but  two  short  weeks.  Just  a 
"thrill  bride"  they  called  her,  but 
Lee  and  Garnet  both  knew  that  two 
weeks— or  two  years,  it  would  have 
made  no  difference,  it  would  still 
have  been  the  same  tender,  endur- 
ing love. 

They  were  happy  and  carefree 
when  they  went  home  to  Wheat- 
lands,  but  the  scene  which  followed 
her  advent  into  the  Blendall  family 
would  be  a  hard  one  for  Garnet 
ever  to  forget. 

During  the  course  of  words  and 
burning  looks,  she  learned  that  Lee's 
father  and  mother  had  fondly 
dreamed  that  he  would  some  day 
marry  "Micky"  Donaldson,  a  sturdy, 
capable  neighbor  girl  who  rode 
broncos  like  the  wind,  and  handled 
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her  tractor  as  expertly  as  her  coupe. 
She  even  owned  her  own  plane! 

lyf  ICKY  was  a  marvel  of  efficiency, 
while  Garnet  was  as  inex- 
perienced and  inadequate  as  a 
singing  canary!  She  might  be  pretty, 
and  sweet,  and  happy-natured,  but 
she  wasn't  Hiade  for  vigorous  farm 
work. 

'Tou  need  a  wife  and  a  help- 
meet .  .  .  not  a  little,  deep-South, 
sho'  nuff  belle,"  old  Grant  had 
roared. 

She  remembered  how  Lee's  mouth 
had  set,  and  his  chin  squared  out 
at  his  father's  words.  *'How  do  you 
know  that  she  isn't  both.  Sir? 
Give  her  a  chance  to  show  you  what 
she  can  do,  before  you  condemn 
her.    She  at  least  is  willing  to  learn!" 

"Please,  Mother  and  Father  Blen- 
dall,"  Garnet  cut  in,  **I  love  Lee,  and 
I  do  want  to  make  him  a  good  wife 
.  .  .  and  you  a  good  daughter." 

The  explosion  ended  then  and 
there,  but  she  had  only  been  patient- 
ly endured,  never  accepted  whole- 
heartedly into  the  family. 

Lee's  position  was  far  from  com- 
fortable, she  knew,  torn  between 
two  obligations,  as  he  was.  And  as 
time  went  on  the  breach  would 
widen  until  he  would  be  forced  to 
take  sides,  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Lee's  parents  had  been  married  for 
ten  years  before  he  was  born,  the 
only  child  of  their  union;  and  then 
they  were  no  longer  young.  His 
mother  had  been  a  cripple  ever  since. 
So  they  had  relied  upon  him  and  his 
young  strength  for  everything.  The 
two  long  years  that  he  was  in  the 
army,  were  times  they  never  spoke 
about,  and  only  Smith  saw  and 
knew  the  loneliness  they  endured. 


Some  of  it  Smith  told  to  Garnet. 
She  felt  like  a  guilty  interloper. 

So,  before  she  caused  any  more 
unhappiness,  she  intended  to  take 
herself  out  of  Lee's  life,  before  their 
love  for  each  other  turned  to  bitter- 
ness and  disrespect. 

And  she  would  keep  her  child, 
the  baby  that  could,  by  the  very 
laws  of  nature,  hold  them  all  to- 
gether by  that  one  common  bond, 
regardless  of  mutual  love  or  admira- 
tion! The  child,  who  had  so  recent- 
ly made  its  existence  known  to  her 
and  of  whom,  as  yet,  Lee  was  en- 
tirely unsuspecting. 

Garnet  drew  a  mental  curtain 
across  the  painful  memories,  the  re- 
sentment and  dislike,  which  she  had 
never  been  able  to  overcome.  She 
tried  to  shut  out  the  recollections 
of  happiness  which  she  and  Lee  had 
found  in  their  love.  Perhaps,  later, 
things  would  be  different.  But  now, 
she  must  carry  out  her  plans.  She 
must  leave  Wheatlands. 

She  fastened  the  cases  and  shoved 
them  back  under  the  bed.  Over 
by  the  window,  gazing  out  across 
the  golden  stubble  of  wheat  toward 
the  blue  expanse  of  mountain  peaks, 
she  realized  how  very  much  she  had 
grown  to  love  this  country  of  the 
plains.  The  ever-changing  mood  of 
clouds  and  shadows  on  Pike's  Peak 
to  the  north,  the  brilliant  sunshine 
gleaming  all  around  her  on  the  gold- 
en fields. 

pART  of  the  sky  was  darkening. 
Great,  ragged  clouds  rolled  over 
the  saw-edged  peaks  like  tumble- 
weeds  in  a  gale.  By  four  o'clock, 
the  wind  was  sharply  cold.  Within 
another  hour  the  country  was 
gripped  in  an  icy  blizzard,  with  the 
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wind  shrieking  around  the  comers 
of  the  house,  whisthng  in  the  eaves 
hke  a  lost  banshee,  and  rattHng  win- 
dow panes  dangerously.  Snow  fell 
in  hard,  little  ice  pellets. 

It  was  all  that  Smith  could  do  to 
make  the  distance  up  the  hollow  to 
do  the  chores.  He  coughed  hoarsely. 
''It's  a  very  bad  night,  sure,  Mrs. 
Lee,"  he  offered  as  he  gave  Garnet 
the  warm  milk  to  strain  and  cool. 
''Just  give  me  a  ring  if  you  an'  Mrs. 
Blendall  need  any  help." 

"I  will,"  Garnet  promised,  glad 
that  the  phone  was  a  link  with  peo- 
ple who  knew  and  understood  this 
beautiful,  but  sometimes  terrifying 
country. 

"By  the  way.  Smith,  did  you  bed 
down  old  Chub  and  Buttercup  and 
little  ^Vobbly-legs?  We  must  make 
sure,  you  know,"  she  ended  with  a 
meaning  little  smile. 

Her  unoriginal  cow  names  were 
even  new  to  him.  "You  mean  the 
Shorthorns?"  he  asked. 

Garnet  nodded. 

"I  sure  did!"  Smith  said,  "just  like 
Mr.  Blendall  told  me  to." 

"Thanks.  Father  is  particular 
where  his  stock  are  concerned." 

They  smiled  together  at  old 
Grant's  idiosyncrasy. 

"Take  good  care  of  that  cold, 
Smith,"  Garnet  called  after  him 
through  the  storm. 

The  women  ate  their  lonely  sup- 


per before  the  open  fire.  Garnet 
sat  on  the  hassock  at  the  older 
woman's  feet  and  wished  that  Lee 
were  home.  She  wanted  his  strong, 
hard  arms  around  her  shoulders; 
she  needed  his  understanding  com- 
panionship to  quiet  her  fears,  his 
lips  on  her  hair,  telling  her  he  loved 
her.  « 

"Like  this  new  gingerbread  recipe, 
Mother?  I  used  a  new  brand  of 
molasses.    It's  milder." 

Garnet  was  always  trying  new, 
tempting  dishes  to  please  the  mother 
whose  days  seemed  so  monotonous. 
But  beyond  a  few  words  or  nods, 
Garnet  never  knew  whether  her 
mother-in-law  approved  of  her  cook- 
ery or  not.  Her  sincerest  overtures 
were  almost  always  ignored. 

Once  Garnet  had  walked  two 
miles  to  pick  strawberries  from  a 
neighbor's  garden  so  that  Mrs.  Blen- 
dall might  have  a  shortcake,  and  her 
only  comment,  after  Garnet  had 
gone  to  all  the  trouble,  had  been, 
"Plain  food's  best." 

The  wind  continued  to  howl  its 
fury,  and  did  not  lessen.  Garnet 
was  afraid.  The  big  walnut  bed  was 
cold  without  Lee,  cold  and  empty. 
She  reminded  herself  that  she  might 
just  as  well  get  used  to  the  loneliness, 
used  to  the  fact  that  only  a  smooth 
expanse  of  cold  sheet  would  greet 
her  arms  each  night  after  she  sever- 
ed the  bond  of  her  hasty  marriage. 
(To  he  concluded) 


of  hat  uie    IlLaii  uxnow 

LeRoy  Burke  Meagher 


Autumn,  loose  the  amber  leaves, 
Make  bare  the  frosted  limb; 

Let  wind  and  waves  convey  this  bit 
Of  beauty  out  to  him. 


There  is  no  autumn  where  he  lies 

Upon  a  cross-rowed  hill, 
And  transient  leaves  would  let  him  know 

He  shares  my  autumns  still. 


Better  Photography 


Willard  Luce 


PHOTOGRAPHY  is  without 
question  the  number-one 
hobby  in  America  today,  pos- 
sibly in  the  world. 

Literally  miles  of  film  are  used 
every  year,  pictures  of  people,  pic- 
tures of  trees  and  mountains  and 
rivers  and  lakes,  pictures  of  build- 
ings and  streets,  pictures  of  every- 
thing. Magazines  are  filled  with 
them,  albums  are  filled  with  them, 
drawers  and  boxes  are  filled  with 
them. 

And  perhaps  it  should  be  so;  for 
they  are  recorded  fractions  of  time 
which  will  never  return.  The  peo- 
ple, the  scene,  the  earth  will  never 
be.  exactly  the  same  again  as  it  was 
during  that  one  instant  of  exposure. 

The  sad  part  is  not  that  the  film 
is  used,  but  that  too  much  is  used, 
too  much  wasted.  Not  that  fair 
pictures  are  not  made,  they  are;  but 
ten  good  pictures  are  far  better  than 
a  hundred  fair  ones.  Anyone  can 
take  fair  photographs.  Anyone  can 
also  take  good  pictures  with  just  a 
little  more  time,  a  little  more 
thought,  and  a  little  less  Glm. 

If  film  cost  ten  times  what  it 
does,  the  average  snapshooter  would 
be  much  more  critical  about  how  he 
used  it.  Instead  of  snapping  a  hun- 
dred shots  and  hoping  the  law  of 
average  would  give  him  a  few  worth- 
while pictures,  he  would  take  only 
ten  and  get  far  more  good  pictures 
among  those  ten  than  among  the 
hundred. 

And  you  don't  need  an  expensive 
camera  1 

For    the   average   person,    most 


things  can  be  photographed  as  ef- 
fectively with  a»box  camera  as  with 
a  more  expensive  instrument,  al- 
though the  box  camera  has  many 
limitations,  as  mentioned  below. 
When  used  within  these  limitations, 
however,  it  is  a  very  effective,  pic- 
ture-taking machine. 

It  cannot,  usually,  be  used  for 
anything  closer  than  six  feet  even 
with  a  portrait  attachment.  And 
then  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  proper 
composition,  for  what  you  see  in  the 
view-finder  is  not  what  you  get  on 
the  film,  due  to  what  is  called  paral- 
lax. But,  anyway,  there  is  little  the 
average  person  would  want  to  photo- 
graph closer  than  eight  feet. 

The  box  camera  isn't  effective  on 
cloudy  days,  because  of  exposure. 
The  regular  snap  is  too  short  and  we, 
as  humans,  are  too  slow  to  open  the 
shutter  set  on  time  and  close  it 
again  without  burning  up  the  film. 
This  really  isn't  as  serious  as  it 
seems,  however.  Few  cloudy  day 
photographs  are  effective  anyway, 
and,  in  America,  there  are  far,  far 
more  sunny  days  than  cloudy  ones. 

I  understand  some  of  the  new 
color  films  can  be  used  in  box 
cameras  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  very 
satisfactorily  since  the  exposure  of 
color  is  so  critical.  Before  trying 
it,  I  would  consult  a  good  photo 
dealer  for  instructions. 

'TPHEN  the  box  camera  doesn't 
give  critical  enough  focus  for  big 
enlargements,  but  for  the  average 
person  wishing  snapshots  for  his 
photo  album,  that  is  hardly  a  limi- 
tation. 
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Willard  Luce 
CLOUDS  AND  TEMPLE  SPIRES 

Infra-red  film  and  a  red  filter  create 
dramatic  cloud  effects.  Regular  pan- 
chromatic film  with  a  red  filter  will  also 
give  a  very  dark  sky  and  white  clouds, 
but  the  foliage  remains  dark.  Panchro- 
matic or  orthochromatic  film,  with  a  yel- 
low filter,  will  give  you  normal  sky  cor- 
rection. 

There  is,  however,  one  quite  seri- 
ous hmitation  of  the  box  camera— 
that  of  exposure.  The  exposure  of 
the  camera  is  so  calculated  as  to  get 
a  picture  in  sunhght,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  difference  in  sun- 
hght. At  high  altitudes,  for  in- 
stance, the  sunlight  is  much  more 
intense  than  on  the  coast.  For  that 
reason  a  film  can  be  exposed  in  high 
altitudes  a  much  shorter  time.  As 
a  result,  a  great  many  negatives 
taken  with  a  box  camera  are  badly 
overexposed,  which  burns  out  most 
of  the  details  and  the  beautiful  gray 
tones. 


Tliis,  however,  can  easily  be  cor- 
rected by  using  a  yellow  filter  which 
will  also  darken  the  sky  and  bring 
out  any  clouds  which  might  be  there. 
If  you  haven't  a  yellow  filter  and  one 
seems  too  expensive,  a  piece  of  yel- 
low cellophane  held  over  the  lens 
will  do  just  as  well. 

Very  dramatic  cloud  effects  can 
be  created  by  the  use  of  infra-red 
film  and  a  red  filter.  This  gives  a 
black  sky,  black  shadows,  and  white 
foliage.  A  fairly  long  exposure, 
plus  the  need  of  a  slightly  longer 


Willard  Luce 

NIGHT  OVER  ZION 

This  night  photograph  was  taken  with 
a  box  camera.  The  slight  distortion  here 
was  caused  by  pointing  the  camera  up- 
wards while  making  the  exposure.  Tak- 
ing the  picture  from  across  Main  Street 
and  enlarging  only  a  section  of  the  nega- 
tive helped  make  the  distortion  less  notice- 
able. The  camera  was  placed  on  a  mail- 
box while  making  the  exposure. 


Willard  Luce 


A  FRAME  OF  FOLIAGE 


Note  the  effect  of  the  fohage  in  the  picture.     Proper  framing  greatly   enhances 
any  photograph. 
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distance  between  the  lens  and  the 
film,  makes  infra-red  photography 
unsuited  for  the  box  camera. 

I  have  seen,  as  I'm  sure  you  have 
Seen,  hundreds  of  pictures  having  a 
person  standing  facing  the  camera 
with  a  building  or  a  mountain  in 
the  background.  Here  you  have  not 
one  picture,  but  two,  the  picture  of 
the  person  and  the  picture  of  the 
building  or  the  mountain.  The 
center  of  interest  is  divided,  and 
both  fight  for  attention. 

With  an  expensive  camera  the 
background  can  easily  be  thrown  out 
of  focus.  But  if  the  building  in  the 
background  is  going  to  be  fuzzy 
and  distorted,  why  have  it  there  at 
all?  Why  not,  instead,  photograph 
the  person  against  a  smooth  wall, 
or,  better  still,  against  the  sky. 
Either  makes  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  a  personality  shot.  It 
isn't  fair  to  the  person  or  to  the 
scene  to  attempt  to  give  them  both 
equal  importance  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  same  photograph. 

Excellent  pictures  can  be  made 
including  both,  if  the  person  is  look- 
ing at  the  scene  and  not  at  the  cam- 
era. This  actually  directs  the  view- 
er's eyes  to  the  building  or  the 
scene,  giving  it  more  importance. 

Photographing  a  building  when 
close  to  it  creates  what  is  called 
distoition.  This  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  bottom  of  the  building 
is  much  closer  to  the  camera  than 
the  top,  which  causes  the  building 
to  appear  to  be  leaning  or  falling 
backwards. 

This  is  often  used  by  top-rank- 
ing photographers  to  create  an  ef- 
fect. In  a  salon  print,  properly 
mounted,  it  is  often  very  effective. 
In    most   album-sized    prints    it   is 


usually  only  distracting  and  disturb- 
ing. It  is  well  to  understand  the 
trick  and  to  use  it  with  caution. 

This  same  principle  of  distortion 
can  be  used  effectively  in  framing  a 
picture.  Small  objects  close  to  the 
camera  can  be  made  to  appear  as 
large  as  a  building  farther  away. 
This  may  give  a  feeling  of  depth  to  a 
photograph,  as  well  as  creating  a 
striking  composition.  An  arch,  a 
gateway,  a  wdndow,  or  a  tree  can  be 
made  into  a  frame  for  the  scene 
proper.  But  once  again  all  this 
must  be  used  with  a  certain  cau- 
tion. 

npHEN,  of  course,  there  is  night 
photography.  Many  buildings 
at  night,  especially  the  Latter-day. 
Saint  temples,  are  beautifully  light- 
ed, but  few  people  have  night  photo- 
graphs which  they  have  taken  them- 
selves. And  yet  it  is  very  easy- 
even  with  a  box  camera. 

Whatever  camera  you  use  must 
be  set  on  time,  placed  on  something 
solid,  and  the  shutter  left  open  from 
five  to  fifteen  minutes.  That's  about 
all  there  is  to  it.  A  tripod,  of  course, 
is  best  to  hold  the  camera  as  it  can 
be  moved  in  order  to  get  the  best 
composition.  It  is  also  solid  and 
will  hold  the  camera  during  the  ex- 
posure. If  you  haven't  a  tripod,  the 
top  of  a  car,  a  mailbox,  a  window 
sill,  or  even  the  sidewalk  will  do.  If 
someone  walks  between  the  camera 
and  the  building  during  the  expo- 
sure, it  will  make  no  difference.  If 
a  car  drives  between,  it  won't  mat- 
ter, so  long  as  no  direct  light  shines 
into  the  camera  lens. 

Tliese  are  only  a  few  suggestions. 
There  are  hundreds  more,  thousands. 
Study  the  photographs  in  the  maga- 
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zines  you  buy.     They  are  by  top  Perhaps   in   time  we   can   make 

ranking    photographers    who    have  photography    not    only    America's 

spent  time  and  money  learning  their  number  one  hobby  in  quantity  of 

trade.    Their  ideas  can  be  adapted  production  but  also  in  quality  of 

and  used.  production. 


Willard  Luce 

THE  GREAT  TABERNACLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

People  should  be  a  normal  part  of  the  scene.  Whenever  they  look  at  the  camera 
they  attract  too  much  interest  from  the  scene  to  themselves.  Just  photographing  some 
of  the  many  people  who  visit  Temple  Square  could  be  a  fascinating  hobby  in  and  of 
itself. 


» ^ 


[fieunion 

Sylvia  Piobst  Young 


I  turn  the  corner  to  a  quiet  street, 
There  stands  a  Httle  house  that  I  call  mine 
That  white  frame  over  by  the  willow  tree; 
Its  front  porch  holds  a  honeysuckle  vine, 
The  western  window  frames  a  twilight  sky 
And  larks  are  nesting  in  the  willow  tree — 
In  that  small  world  is  all  my  happiness 
Within  a  family  circle's  intimacy. 


I  hurry  now,  for  coming  down  the  street, 
I  see  them  ....  How  familiar  is  the  noise 
Of  racing  feet  .  .  .  and  I  am  back  again 
With  three  I  love — three  little  boys. 
They  almost  smother  me  as  each  one  tries 
To  hug  me  first — ^and  then  we  go 
Back  to  the  house  to  tell  of  all  we  did. 
Although  I  left  less  than  an  hour  ago. 


Sixttf    L/ears  Kyigo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  September  i,  and  September  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations 

WOMAN 

The  central  flower  divinely  white 

Is  Chastityl  so  pure  it  greets  the  sight. 

And  drooping  modesty,  so  true  and  rare, 

Her  charms  enhance,  and  make  all  traits  seem  fair. 

— E.R.S. 

HOMESPUN  TALKS  TO  MOTHERS:  Mothers,  you  and  T  cannot  afford  to 
slight  or  neglect  this  home-truth.  Our  daughters,  giddy,  happy,  restless  creatures  that 
they  are,  will  learn  more  lessons  from  the  theatres  they  visit,  the  books  they  read,  than 
from  all  the  sermons  or  rebukes  they  may  hear.  Much  that  has  been  taught  them  in 
their  childhood  of  truth,  moraUty,  cleauliuess  and  even  faith  will  remain  indelibly  fixed 
in  their  minds.  But  you  have  forgotten  or  overlooked  the  fact  that  with  most  women 
all  these  things  are  swept  aside  if  her  love  hapjx^ns  to  be  placed  on  an  unworthy 
object.  Love  is  a  most  powerful  agent  in  any  woman's  mind.  And  when  it  comes 
to  the  mind  of  a  young,  thoughtless,  inexperienced  girl,  it  is  an  agent  that  enters  in 
as  it  were  and  possesses  the  whole  being. — Homespun 

A  FALSE  STEP:  Perhaps  you  have  made  a  false  step,  and  have  lost  hope  in  con- 
sequence. You  probably  exaggerate  the  evil  done.  Don't  fnncy  that  e\er)'body  is 
talking  about  it.  People  have  plenty  to  think  about,  and  they  will  not  be  interested  in 
you  very  long.  "Try  again."  Choose  a  new  path,  and  cut  down  the  briers,  and  subdue  the 
obstacles,  which,  after  all,  are  only  there  to  test  your  strength.  You  will  be  happy  in 
doing  this,  and  you  will  be  respected  by  all  the  other  plodders  in  their  respective 
pathways. — Mattie  W. 

BEAVER  STAKE:  The  stake  conference  of  the  Relief  Society  convened 
August  12th,  in  the  L.D.S.  meeting  house,  Beaver  City.  President  Lucinda  Howe 
presiding.  After  the  opening  exercises  the  presidents  of  the  various  branches  gave 
their  reports,  showing  that  a  portion  of  the  sisters  are  alive  to  their  duties  and  helpmg 
to  care  for  the  poor  and  sick.  Sisters  Zina  Young  and  Minerva  Snow  being  present 
addressed  the  conference  both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Sister  Zina  Young  was  happy 
to  meet  with  the  sisters.  "It  is  a  duty  to  meet  together  and  if  we  wish  to  live  happy 
we  must  make  our  duties  our  pleasures.  We  are  the  daughters  of  God  and  we  must 
acknowledge  His  goodness  and  mercy.  We  must  be  filled  with  integrity  toward  Him 
for  it  is  worth  more  than  the  riches  of  this  world  as  it  will  lead  us  back  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God.    We  must  be  united  and  make  our  homes  happy  and  pleasant." 

— Louisa  Jones,  Stake  See. 

THANK  COD 

Thank  God  for  dreams,  in  which  our  loved  ones  come 
From    fairer    homes,    and    make    less    burthensome 
Life's  weary  longings,  and  its  weight  of  care. 
Which  we  must  carry  till  we  join  them  there. 

— Lula 
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TN  connection  with  the  M.I. A. 
June  conference,  the  six  famous 
King  Sisters,  originally  of  Utah,  sang 
in  the  Tabernacle  in  the  sacred  Book 
of  Mormon  cantata  composed  by 
their  father,  William  King  Driggs. 
Particularly  outstanding  was  their 
beautiful  sextet  number,  "Daughters 
of  Ishmael."  These  handsome  and 
talented  young  women  are:  Maxine 
(Mrs.  La  Varn  Thomas),  Louise 
(Mrs.  Alvino  Rey),  Alyce  (Mrs. 
Sidney  d'Azavedo),  Donna  (Mrs. 
James  Conkling),  Yvonne  (Mrs. 
Robert  "Buddy"  Cole),  and  Mari- 
lyn, seventeen  and  unmarried.  They 
came,  at  their  own  expense,  from 
California  and  New  York  to  partici- 
pate in  this  excellent  musical  event. 
Of  the  married  daughters.  Donna 
has  three  children  and  the  others 
two  each.  All  are  active  workers  in 
Church  organizations. 

JVjRS.  ANNIE  KING,  of  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  Canada,  has 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  years.  After  turning 
one  hundred,  she  still  did  her  own 
housework,  cooking,  laundering,  and 
shopping. 

TITTLE     GOLD     PIECES    by 

Juliaetta  Bateman  Jensen  (Mrs. 

Christen  Jensen)  is  a  story  of  the 

life   and   courage   of   the   author's 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


mother,  in  a  setting  of  pioneer  times. 
Details  have  authenticity,  scenes  are 
vividly  recreated,  and  the  story  is 
told  simply  and  honestly.  All  well 
written,  the  book  contains  frequent 
passages  of  real  beauty. 

/^ARRIE  LARSON  ERIKSEN 
died  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  July 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  She  came 
to  the  United  States  from  Fyn, 
Denmark,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
married  Joseph  S.  Eriksen  in  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  Branch  of  the 
Church  was  organized  in  her  home 
there. 


jyrARTHA     C.     EARNEST,     a 

woman  of  great  courage  and 
renown,  widow  of  "Boney"  Earnest, 
famed  Indian  Scout,  died  in  July  at 
the  age  of  ninety-seven  in  Alcove, 
Wyoming.  She  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Wild  Bill  Hickock,  Buf- 
falo Bill,  Calamity  Jane,  and  other 
frontier  characters.  She  fought  In- 
dians, herded  cattle,  and  hunted 
with  her  late  husband. 

/^NE  of  the  ninety-eight  United 
States  memorial  stamp  issues 
honoring  private  individuals  was 
printed  to  pay  homage  to  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  the  noted  worker  for 
woman  suffrage. 
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vl/omen    vl/ho  SeVi>  ofogetker 

She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household:  for  all  her  household  are  clothed 
with  scarlet.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple 
(Proverbs  31:21-22). 


TT  is  a  friendly  and  pleasant  custom 
for  women  to  sew  together. 
Ever  since  the  long  ago  when  the 
soft  wool  and  the  strong  flax  and 
the  yielding  cotton  were  first  spun 
and  woven  into  cloth,  the  busy  hands 
of  women  have  fashioned  beauty  and 
utility.  While  their  fingers  have 
deftly  threaded  intricate  designs  or 
stitched  seams  for  plain  clothing, 
their  thoughts,  perhaps,  have  wan- 
dered from  the  work  in  hand,  and 
as  the  poet  says,  ''they  were  stitching 
hfe  instead." 

The  modern  woman,  supplied 
with  a  sewing  machine  and  per- 
haps a  hemstitcher  or  buttonhole 
maker,  a  hemmer,  or  a  gatherer,  still 
goes  back  across  the  path  of  centu- 
ries to  fashion  exquisite  designs  with 
her  own  hands,  to  take  the  purple 
and  the  fine  linen  and  weave  them 
into  her  dream  of  beauty. 

Thus  the  woman  of  today  is 
one  with  her  sister  of  ancient  Israel 
whose  hands  held  the  spindle  and 
the  distaff.  The  woman  of  today  is 
one  with  many  housewives,  who 
took  the  thread  and  the  looms  and 
the  fabrics  of  their  native  lands  and 
looked  well  to  their  households  by 
providing  clothing  and  linens  and 
ornamental  tapestries.  From  these 
women  we  have  inherited  more  than 
physical  appearance,  our  mental 
abilities,  or  our  talents  and  gifts, 
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we  have  inherited  their  love  of 
beauty  and  industry.  They  were  our 
spiritual  ancestors  as  well. 

The  women  of  the  New  World, 
the  ambitious,  untiring,  New  Eng- 
landers  who  made  their  varied  rugs 
and  their  patched  quilts  have  hand- 
ed down  to  us  a  tapestry  of  hand- 
work and  sewing  that  makes  a  de- 
lightful and  unified  composition  of 
various  strands  of  usefulness  and 
decorative  design. 

In  the  mountain  valleys  of  the 
pioneer  West,  knitting  and  crochet- 
ing, netting  and  embroidery,  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  cutting  and 
stitching,  patching  and  mending 
occupied  afternoon  hours  and  the 
evenings  into  twilight  and  continued 
by  candlelight  and  by  embers  of  the 
fireplace.  And,  as  women  sewed  and 
seamed  together,  they  developed 
love  and  understanding  and  deep 
companionship.  Two  friends  trav- 
eling by  wagon  from  St.  George 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  knitted  all  the 
way  and  made  the  winter  stockings 
for  their  families.  And  they  made 
a  closer  knitting  of  lifelong  friend- 
ship. 

Many  of  us  recall  rag  bees  and 
quilting  bees  and  the  women  who 
comforted,  consoled,  and  encouraged 
each  other  between  quick  flashings 
of  needles  and  the  looping  of  the 
thread.    Many  of  us  remember  long 
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afternoons  and  the  time  between  meetings  more  than  a  century  ago 
sunset  and  twilight  when  we  sat  in  Nauvoo,  have  been  experts  with 
with  our  mothers  on  shaded  porches  needles  and  crochet  hooks,  and 
and  embroidered  pillowslips  and  quilting  frames  and  looms  for  rugs, 
table  linen  and  settled,  in  our  way.  They  have  sewed  together  and  have 
the  problems  of  womanhood,  and  woven  friendships  and  attitudes  of 
charted  ahead  the  long  days  that  charity  and  compassion,  giving  gen- 
would  lead  far  away  from  home  and  erously  from  full  hearts  and  busy 
its  protecting  walls.  hands  to  the  loom  of  years. 
Relief  Society  women,  since  the  V.  P.  C. 
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TO  THE  FIELD 


J/innual  (general  uielief  Societif  (conference 

'T^HE  annual  general  Relief  Society  conference  will  be  held  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  September  28  and  29,  1949.  On  Thursday  afternoon  in 
the  Tabernacle  a  meeting  will  be  held  to  which  the  general  membership 
of  Relief  Society  and  the  public  are  invited.  The  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings  is  limited  to  stake  and  mission 
officers. 

[Buying  ofextoooks  for  uielief  Society  JLessons 

rj^ROM  inquiries  which  come  to  the  general  board  it  would  seem  that 

some  Relief  Society  officers  and  class  leaders  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  recommended  procedure  for  acquiring  necessary  textbooks  for  lessons. 

The  educational  counselor  in  both  the  stake  and  the  ward  should  pre- 
sent to  the  president  of  the  respective  organizations  a  list  of  the  textbooks 
which  will  be  needed  to  teach  the  Relief  Society  lessons  during  the  coming 
season.  She  should  then  be  authorized  to  purchase  these  books  with  funds 
from  the  Relief  Society  general  fund.  The  educational  counselor  should 
see  that  the  name  of  the  Relief  Society  organization  is  written  in  each 
book  before  giving  it  to  the  respective  stake  or  ward  class  leader  for  her 
use.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  educational  counselor  is  responsible  for 
collecting  the  books  and  placing  them  in  the  Relief  Society  library. 

Where  a  teacher  wishes  to  purchase  her  own  textbook  in  order  to  be 
able  to  mark  it  and  keep  it  after  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Relief  Society  organization  should  also  purchase  the  text- 
book: 1.  in  order  that  the  book  may  become  a  part  of  the  Relief  Society 
library;  2.  to  be  available  for  use  by  those  given  special  assignments;  3.  be- 
cause a  change  of  teachers  might  be  necessary  during  the  course  and  at  that 
time  it  might  be  impossible  for  the  Relief  Society  organization  to  purchase 
a  copy  of  the  desired  textbook. 

Educational  counselors  are  urged  to  safeguard  Relief  Society  libraries 
and  to  be  alert  to  opportunities  of  adding  to  them  gifts  of  Church  and 
other  worthwhile  books. 


The  Making  and  Use  of 
Decorative  Candles 

Mary  Grant  Judd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  seasons. — Ed.] 

NEXT   to   June,    September   is  colors  for  the  outside  and  the  center, 

the  most  popular  month  of  For  the  center  of  your  table  make 

the  year  for  weddings.    And  the  same  sort  of  candles,  half  an 

weddings  and  candles  just  naturally  inch  only  in  depth.    As  you  remove 

go  together.     Though  science  has  them    from    the   mold,    shape   the 

been  able  to  give  us  far  superior  edges  to  make  them  resemble  an 

lighting  from  the  standpoint  of  ef-  open  flower  like  a  wild  rose.     For 

ficiency  and  brilliance,  it  has  never  the  centerpiece  use  a  low  container 

been  able  to  duplicate  the  soft  glow  with  small  pin  frogs  holding  lily- 

of  candlelight.    For  this  reason,  din-  shaped    leaves.      Float    your    wax 

ner  tables,  as  well  as  background  ef-  flowers  among  the  leaves.    Just  as 

feets  for  weddings  (to  mention  only  your  guests  are  to  be  seated,  light 

a  few  of  many  uses)  turn  to  candles  the  tapers  at  the  individual  places 

for  just  the  right  touch.  as  well  as  those  in  the  centerpiece. 

This  month  I  would  like  to  tell  They  will   "oh"  and   "ah"  at  the 

you  of  some  interesting  and  beautiful  lovely  and  unusual  effect  you  have 

decorations  that  can  be  made  from  achieved. 

new  or  partly  burned  candles.    So,         To   make   the  lovely   Christmas 

after    the    wedding    dinner,    don't  candles    such    as    those   illustrated, 

throw  the  used  candles  away,  but  take  tall  cans  in  the  forty-six  ounce 

store  them,  to  be  brought  out  later,  size,  such  as  those  used  for  grapefruit 

particularly  at  Christmas  time.  or  tomato  juice.    Be  sure  to  choose 

For  individual  candle  favors  that  cans  with  no  ridges.    After  cutting 

may   serve,   if  desired,   to   support  out  the  top  of  the  can  all  the  way 

place  cards,  melt  candles  in  a  sauce-  around,  make  a  circle  of  cardboard 

pan.    Pour  the  melted  wax  into  very  the  size  of  the  top.    In  the  center 

small  molds  to  the  depth  of  about  of  this  cardboard  make  a  small  hole 

half  an  inch  from  the  top.    When  into    which    insert    a    ready-made 

the  wax  is  cold  and  has  hardened,  candle.     It  is  placed  upside  down 

place  the  mold  in  warm  water  until  and  projects  above   the  cardboard 

the  candle  can  be  released.    In  the  about  six  inches.    This  ready-made 

meantime,  slice  a  ready-made  candle  candle   supplies   the  wick   for   the 

into  one  and  a  half-inch  pieces  and  large  candle  and  furnishes  the  base 

push  one  of  them  into  the  center  of  around   which   the   conical   top   of 

each  mold,  thus  furnishing  a  wick,  the  finished  candle  can  be  molded. 
You   may  like   to   use   contrasting  When  ready  to  pour  your  wax 
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into  the  can,  melt  it  in  a  saucepan, 
being  careful  to  let  it  get  warm  but 
never  hot,  for  hot  wax  discolors. 
The  pouring  process  is  done  in  three 
stages.  First,  fill  the  can  to  the  top 
under  the  cardboard;  allow  it  to 
harden  thoroughly,  when  you  will 
notice  that  there  is  a  vacuum  around 
the  inserted  candle.  Your  second 
step  is  to  fill  in  this  space  with  more 
warm  wax.  Remove  the  cardboard 
and,  when  the  wax  has  hardened 
once  more,  take  a  spatula  and  build 
the  candle  to  a  conical  shape  by 
adding  small  amounts  of  soft  wax 
and  molding  it  with  your  fingers. 
(Note  the  candle  at  the  extreme 
right  in  the  illustration  and  you  will 
see  the  smaller  candle  protruding 
from  the  top  of  the  nearly  finished 
one.) 

Allow  the  wax  to  harden  for  the 
third  time,  then  warm  the  can  in  holly  and  attaches  them  to  the 
a  pan  of  water  until  the  candle  can  candle  with  bits  of  wax,  tying  a  final 
be  taken  out.  The  sides  v^ill  be  bunch  at  the  top  with  a  red  bow. 
soft,  allowing  you  to  score  them  Artificial  flowers,  such  a  poinsettias, 
with  a  fork  for  a  pretty  effect.  are  effective  and  the  silver  leaves  one 

Now  comes  the  most  fascinating     finds  at  Christmas  are  always  good, 
part  of  all,  when  your  own  artistic     But  keep  the  candles  simple. 
ability  is  given  free  play  and  you        Besides    being    so    lovely,    these 
decorate   the   candle  according   to     candles  may  be  used  season  after 
the  use  you  want  to  make  of  it.     season.    As  they  burn  down,  build 


Notice  the  illustration  and  the 
Christmas  bells,  colorful  balls,  and 
ribbon  that  are  about  to  be  used. 
One   woman    takes   sprigs   of   live 


them  up  again  by  adding  more  wax. 
Sometimes  you  may  like  to  drip 
one  color  over  another  for  an  un- 
usual effect. 


^Invocation 

Jessie  M.  Robinson 

I  would  not  be  curtained  from  beauty — 

Let  loveliness  linger  with  me: 
The  mystical  blue  of  the  evening. 

The  hyacinth  gleam  of  the  sea, 
The  filtering  gold  of  the  sunlight 

That  shines  through  the  green  of  a  tree, 
The  lavender  isles  of  the  morning — 

Let  loveliness  linger  with  me. 


Graceen  Studio 


EDITH  BUNN,  TOOELE,  UTAH,  MAKES  UNIQUE  WAGON-WHEEL  RUGS 

Reported  by  Miiinda  Knapp 


T^DITH  BUNN  has  found  a  new  hobby,  with  a  pioneer  flavor.  She  makes  attractive 
•'-^  and  useful  rugs,  using  a  wagon  wheel  for  her  loom.  Smaller  wheels,  of  various 
types,  may  be  used  for  making  smaller  rugs.  Suitable  materials  are  of  great  variety — old 
bedspreads,  draperies,  blankets,  hose,  housedresses,  or  any  discarded  fabrics  which  still 
have  some  wear  left  in  them.  Dull  or  faded  colors  may  be  dyed  to  harmonize  with  a 
definite  color  scheme,  or  a  hit-and-miss  design  may  be  made.  The  longest  pieces  of 
material,  cut  three  to  four  inches  in  width,  depending  upon  the  strength  and  weight 
of  the  material,  should  be  used  for  the  foundation  strips  across  the  loom. 

The  wheel  loom  is  placed  upon  three  chairs  and  is  marked  with  red  fingernail 
polish  into  eight  equal  sections. 

Four  long  strips  of  cloth  make  the  eight  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  rug's  design.  These  strips  are  securely  tied  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The 
fifth  long  strip  should  be  tied  to  the  wheel  adjacent  to  one  of  the  eight  original 
strips  of  material.  This  point  constitutes  the  "place  of  beginning"  during  the  com- 
pletion of  each  phase  as  the  rug  is  woven.  The  fifth  strip  is  taken  to  the  center 
of  the  wheel  and  held  with  one  hand  while  weaving  is  begun  with  the  remainder  of 
this  strip.  Circle  the  center  about  five  to  seven  times,  adding  more  material  of  the 
same  color  if  necessary. 

At  the  completion  of  this  initial  weaving,  another  strip  of  the  same  color  is 
fastened  to  the  same  place  on  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  taken  to  the  center,  where  it 
is  woven  twice  around  the  center  and  then  brought  back  to  the  rim  adjacent  to  the 
next  one  of  the  eight  original  spokes  of  the  wheel,  where  it  is  tied.  Then  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  is  tied  to  the  rim  next  to  the  original  spoke  and  this  is  taken  to  the 
center,  woven  around  twice,  and  taken  back  to  the  rim  at  the  point  of  the  second  spoke 
and  tied.  When  finished,  each  spoke  of  the  rug  will  have  five  strpis,  except  the  original 
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spoke,  which  will  have  six.  This  is  necessary  to  make  the  weaving  come  out  even  and 
will  not  show  up  in  the  finished  rug. 

A  striking  design  is  made  by  using  white  strips  to  begin  with,  which  will  make  the 
center  of  the  rug  look  hke  the  hub  of  a  wagon  wheel.  When  the  weaving  is  com- 
pleted, baste  the  end  of  each  strip  to  hold  the  rug  together,  then  untie  the  rug  from 
the  wheel  rim  and  cut  the  edges  even,  leaving  two  to  four  inches  of  material  for 
fringe.  Then  sew  around  the  last  circle  of  weaving  on  the  sewing  machine  so  that  the 
rug  will  not  come  apart  when  it  is  washed.  These  directions  are  for  very  large  wheels. 
On  smaller  wheels  use  only  three  or  four  strips  to  each  spoke. 

Mrs.  Bunn  and  her  husband  Arthur  S.  Bunn  live  at  the  Bauer  Ranch  south  of 
Tooele.  Edith  is  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  Ann  Atkin  Lougy.  Her  grandfather 
Francis  X.  Lougy  was  one  of  the  six  families  who  settled  Tooele  in  1849.  The  Bunns 
are  the  parents  of  six  children,  all  married,  but  Mrs.  Bunn  is  kept  busy  with  Church 
work,  housekeeping,  handwork,  and  demonstrating  the  making  of  her  unique  wagon- 
wheel  rugs. 


Suggestions  for  a   Vl/ork    /fleeUng  JLuncheon 

Christine  Eaton 

CREAM  OF  POTATO  SOUP 
(Serves  40  people) 

6  or  7  lbs.  of  potatoes  salt  to  taste 

4  qts.  of  milk  1     tbsp.  celery  salt 

3  onions  sliced  Vi     tsp.  pepper 

1  cup  flour  a  little  cayenne 

1  cup  margarine,  bacon  fat,  chopped  parsley 
or  chicken  fat 

Cook  potatoes  with  onions  until  very  soft.  Scald  milk.  Drain  potatoes  and  add 
potato  water  to  milk.  Rub  potatoes  through  a  sieve  and  put  with  other  mixture. 
Melt  the  fat  and  add  flour,  stirring  all  the  time.  Pour  some  of  the  hot  potato  mixture 
into  thickening,  then  return  to  kettle  and  cook  5  minutes.  Add  chopped  parsley  and 
serve. 

SANDWICHES 

3  or  4  loaves  of  bread  3     large  bunches  of  carrots 

1     pint   jar   mayonnaise  chives 

Grate  or  shred  carrots.  Mix  with  mayonnaise  and  add  a  little  chives.  Spread 
mixture  on  the  bread. 

OATMEAL  COOKIES 

1  cup  shortening  Y4     cup  sweet  milk 
cup  sugar  1     tsp.  baking  powder 
eggs  beaten                                                 54     tsp.  soda 

2  cups  flour  %     tsp.  salt 
1     tsp.  cinnamon  1     cup  chopped  raisins 


2 


2 


cups  oatmeal 


Cream  shortening  and  sugar,  then  add  the  beaten  eggs.  Sift  together  flour, 
cinnamon,  baking  powder,  soda,  and  salt,  then  add  the  oatmeal  and  combine  with  the 
first  mixture.  Add  the  raisins  and  milk  (just  enough  to  make  a  stiff  dough).  Drop 
on  baking  sheet  about  1  inch  apart.    Bake  in  hot  oven  375''F.  from  12-15  minutes. 


Wastebaskets  Where  You  Want  Them 

Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
lUustiation  by  Elizabeth  Williamson 

/^ATMEAL  boxes — the  large  size — can  be  transformed  into  convenient  little  waste- 
^^  paper  baskets  by  means  of  a  bit  of  colorful  paper,  paste,,  and  scissors.  The  big  wall- 
paper sample  books  which  paint  stores  discard  every  so  often,  supply  a  never- 
ending  choice  of  handsome  papers.  Some  of  the  pretty  new  shelf  hnings,  even  a  bright 
piece  of  calico,  will  make  a  fanciful  cover  for  a  little  scrap  receptacle  in  kitchen,  bath- 
room, or  bedroom.  Tuck  one  in  the  closet  to  catch  soiled  hose  and  handkerchiefs  that 
get  lost  in  the  family  hamper.  Don't  forget  the  children's  room — in  just  the  spot 
where  the  most  scraps  fall. 

Maps  make  interesting  wastebasket  covers  beside  the  desk  in  the  den,  and  many 
magazine  pictures  are  worth  preserving  for  awhile,  pasted  on  those  useful  oatmeal  car- 
tons. 


uidl  cHunger 

Grace  Sayre 

Once  I  knew  fleet,  laughing  waters 

And  the  talking  wind  in  the  tall  pine  tree; 

I  reveled  in  pungent  wild  sage  blowing 

Over  the  hills  that  stretch  to  the  sea. 

Now  I  know  hunger  for  the  stream's  going 

And  sorrow  is  in  me — my  feet  are  bound. 

My  heart's  song  buried,  away  from  my  mountains. 

Oh,  let  me  again  hear  the  plaintive  sound 

Of  a  night  bird  singing  a  twilight  song 

To  his  lone  mate  nesting  near  the  ground. 

Oh,  let  me  hear  again  the  stream's  gay  laughter 

And  follow  its  song  in  my  dream — thereafter. 
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Martha,  Papoose  of  the  Great  Spirit 


A  True  Story 
James  C.  Young 


IT  was  the  summer  of  1861,  and 
to  Martha  Granger  Young,  wife 
of  WilHam  Goodall  Young  of 
Grantsville,  it  seemed  unbearably 
hot  in  the  dirt-floored  cabin,  but 
she  had  been  gone  so  long  tending 
the  wounded  Indian  and  chattering 
with  old  Sister  Davis  she  couldn't 
stop  to  step  outside  for  a  breath  of 
air.  William  would  be  coming  to 
dinner  any  minute. 

Perspiration  rolled  off  her  temples 
as  she  slowed  her  bread  kneading 
and  reached  over  to  stir  the  wild 
mustard  greens  on  the  stove.  Then 
she  caught  the  perspiration  with  a 
corner  of  her  apron  and  quickly  re- 
sumed kneading.  A  few  more  punch- 
es and  the  dough  was  gathered  in  a 
smooth,  flattened  roll  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  She  laid  a  clean  white 
cloth  over  it  and  set  it  on  a  chair 
close  to  the  stove.  It  must  rise 
again  as  soon  as  possible  and  be 
ready  so  that  she  could  pinch  and 
cut  off  some  to  fry  for  William's 
dinner.  She  lifted  the  teakettle  to 
check  whether  or  not  it  was  full.  It 
was  nearly  empty,  and  she  filled  it 
with  the  last  water  in  the  bucket 
and  stepped  out  through  the  door 
under  the  willow-covered  shade  that 
William  had  built  for  her.  She  was 
the  only  woman  in  Grantsville 
whose  husband  had  been  tliought- 


ful  enough  to  erect  such  a  shade.  A 
great  surge  of  gratitude  rushed  over 
her  as  she  plunged  the  bucket  into 
the  lizard-mounted  barrel*  and 
stepped  back  over  the  threshold. 

William  was  good  to  her.  Only 
last  week  he  had  brought  her  two 
yards  of  curtain  material  from  the 
city  to  hang  over  the  new  window 
he  had  cut  in  the  west  wall.  She 
put  the  bucket  on  the  wood  box, 
which  also  served  as  washstand,  and 
with  a  careful,  almost  reverent  hand, 
adjusted  the  curtain  so  that  the  two 
sides  were  more  nearly  the  same  in 
shape. 

Going  back  to  the  door,  she 
looked  out  and  calculated  the  time 
from  the  position  of  the  shadow  cast 
by  one  of  the  posts  supporting  the 
shade  roof.  She  judged  the  time  to 
be  nearly  one  o'clock.  William, 
punctual  whenever  possible,  was  late 
today.  A  shadow  of  fear  flitted  in- 
to her  bosom,  but  she  quickly  ex- 
pelled it.  Surely  the  Indians  would 
not  have  come  raiding  again  so  soon 
after  having  been  so  severely  beaten 
only  a  little  over  three  weeks  ago. 
No,  William  was  probably  having 
trouble  with  the  new  ditch  the  men 
had  made  that  spring.  The  ditch- 
bank  had  not  had  time  to  settle  and 
sod  down  yet,  and  one  clay  point 
had  given   trouble  all  spring.     Or 


Note:  A  lizard  was  two  logs  hewed  flat  on  the  bottom  and  laid  on  the  ground  as 
skids  or  runners,  with  short  pieces  of  planking  nailed  across  them  to  form  a  platform  on 
which  a  sixty  gallon  wooden  barrel  was  mounted.  To  this  a  horse  was  hitched  and  it 
was  pulled  to  a  ditch  or  stream  and  filled  with  water  and  then  pulled  back  to  the  house. 
It  was  in  many  cases  the  pioneer  water  system - 
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perhaps  someone  had  come  to  see  the  table  top,  sprinkled  it  sparingly 

the  bishop  about  some  matter  that  with  flour,  cut  off  a  piece  of  dough 

needed  William's  immediate  atten-  from  that  in  the  pan,  placed  it  upon 

tion.  the  table,  and  expertly  rolled  and 

Maybe  she  would  have  time  to  kneaded  it  into  a  loaf.  Then  she 
start  sprinkling  the  floor.  If  she  realized  she  had  not  warmed  nor 
could  get  the  bed  end  of  the  room  greased  the  dripper.  She  was  hun- 
done  before  William  came  that  gry,  but  she  would  not  stop  to  fry  a 
would  be  that  much  of  her  after-  cake  now.  She  preferred  to  eat  with 
noon  work  finished.  She  lifted  one  William.  She  ladled  a  little  soft 
end  of  the  bed  and  set  it  over  a  little  deer  fat  from  a  bottle  into  the  drip- 
and  then  the  other  the  same  until  per  and  set  the  dripper  on  the  stove, 
she  had  uncovered  the  full  width  Working  close  by  the  stove,  she 
of  the  bed.  She  poured  some  water  began  now  to  perspire  freely  again, 
into  the  washdish  and,  going  to  the  A  little  drop  escaped  her  frantically 
corner,  she  stooped  down  and  catching  hand  to  land  in  the  hot 
splashed  the  water  with  her  hand  grease  and  cause  an  instant  spat- 
out  of  the  dish  onto  the  floor,  tering  which  caught  her  before  she 
When  she  had  all  the  area  the  bed  could  remove  her  hand.  Several 
usually  covered  well  wet  down,  she  spots  began  to  pain  severely, 
checked  the  condition  of  the  greens  While  the  bread  baked  Martha 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  and  cast  worried,  and  dampened  and  pound- 
an  appraising  eye  at  her  dough.  In  ed  the  rest  of  the  floor,  with  water 
a  few  minutes  it  would  be  ready  for  dripping  off  her  nose  continually, 
the  dripper.  It  seemed  to  her  the  bread  should 
c  At  one  end  of  the  stove  a  board  almost  bake  without  being  in  the 
about  twenty  inches  long  and  six  oven,  but  there  was  a  dampness  in 
inches  wide  leaned  against  the  wall,  the  air  also. 

With  this  she  patted  and  pounded  She  hated  to  cut  the  fresh  bread 

the  dampened  piece  of  floor  until  but  she  did  cut  off  two  large  slices 

the  surface  looked  as  smooth  and  which  she  spread  with  deer  fat  and 

hard  as  stone.  with  black  molasses  and  wrapped  in 

She  carefully  replaced  the  bed  a  cloth.  The  sky  seemed  to  be  low 
and  smoothed  and  pounded  the  wet  and  very  black  but  there  was  no  let- 
clay  where  the  bed  legs  had  dis-  up  to  the  heat.  Donning  her  denim 
turbed  it.  She  next  cleared  the  re-  bonnet,  she  carried  her  cape,  pieced 
mainder  of  that  end  of  the  room  of  from  leg  backs  of  William's  worn- 
its  chair  and  a  cupboard  made  from  out  trousers,  in  one  hand  and  the 
a  large  wooden  dry  goods  box  and  hot  bread  in  the  other,  and  hurried 
sprinkled  and  pounded  the  dirt  up  the  street  to  the  tithing  office, 
there.  casting  fearful  glances  at  the  black 

sky  and  worried  glances  down  the 

CTILL  William  did  not  come.    A  road  toward  the    field.     Where   is 

little  nagging  worry  lay  on  her  William?     What  can   be  keeping 

mind;  but  it  was  time  to  put  the  '"i"^^  she  wondered. 

bread  in  the  dripper.     She  cleared  She  still  had  a  half  block  to  go 
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when  a  sudden  jab  of  lightning  zig- 
zagged out  of  the  black  clouds  just 
ahead  of  her  and  had  hardly  faded 
before  the  thunder  hit  her  ears.  Nor 
had  the  echoes  quit  ringing  before 
the  rain  began  to  pelt  down  furious- 
ly. Martha  lifted  her  skirts  and 
ran.  William  knew  she  was  ter- 
ribly afraid  of  lightning,  surely  he 
would  soon  come  now,  if  he  was  all 
right. 

The  tithing  office  door  swung 
open  for  her,  and  she  ran  into  the 
room.  It  was  dark  there  and  when 
her  eyes  had  adjusted  themselves, 
she  looked  to  see  who  had  opened 
the  door.  William  stood  behind 
the  door  grinning  at  her.  She  was 
suddenly  happy.  William  was  all 
right. 

"But  why  are  you  here?  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  dinner?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"I  knew  your  patient  would  like 
some  meat,  so  I  brought  him  some 
prairie  dogs  I  had  drowned  out.  I 
also  knew  you  wouldn't  like  to  cook 
them.  Your  patient  and  I  roasted 
them  over  a  fire  here.  He  is  much 
better  today  and  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  get  outside." 

''But  he  shouldn't  walk  yet."  She 
turned  to  the  brave,  lying  on  sheep- 
skins in  one  corner.  "You  shouldn't 


walk.    Too  quick,  make  bad,  heap 
hurt." 
"No  hurt,  me  good,  me  walk,  soon 

go." 

Martha  handed  him  the  bread. 
The  Indian  took  it  and  ate  it  slow- 
ly, watching  Martha  much  as  a  dog 
watches  a  boy  tossing  it  pieces  of 
meat.  Then,  seeing  there  was  no 
more  bread,  he  took  a  curiously  de- 
signed feathered  headdress  off  a 
wall  peg  and  handed  it  to  Martha. 

"Squaw  bring,  white  squaw  you 
keep,  no  Indian  hurt  squaw.  You 
papoose  Great  Spirit.  You  keep,  no 
Indian  hurt." 

The  rain  had  stopped  and  it  was 
cooler,  and  as  Martha  walked  home- 
ward beside  William  she  was  thank- 
ful he  was  safe  and  that  her  patient 
would  soon  be  well  enough  to  go 
back  to  his  people. 

"Martha,"  said  William,  "you 
have  made  a  lifelong  friend.  Our 
bullets  knocked  him  down;  you 
have  brought  him  back  to  health. 
That  Indian  alive  will  be  the  strong- 
est message  we  could  possibly  send 
to  his  people.  I  don't  think  we  will 
have  any  more  Indian  trouble.  Did 
you  understand  what  he  meant  by 
Tou  Great  Spirit  Papoose?'  He 
thinks  you  are  a  daughter  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  God.  And  you  truly 
are." 


V(/ind 

Helen  Gee  Woods 


Wind— 

And  the  roaring  of  wind 

Over  the  green  valley; 

The  corn  and  the  wheat  ripple  in  wind. 

There  is  an  ocean  of  wind-tossed  spray 

Deep  down  from  the  mountaintop, 

Blowing  silver  over  and  over 


The  bounteous  green  crop. 

Sighing  through,  waving  through. 

And  back  again  to  the  peak. 

The  day  is  over; 

I  am  the  wind's  child! 

I  fall  asleep. 


Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter   9 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  widowed  when  her 
children  were  small,  courageously  works 
into  a  profitable  business  seUing  Boston- 
baked  beans  and  bakery  goods.  Her 
neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  as  a  partner,  gives 
much  hard  work  and  good  advice.  Joanna, 
placing  the  welfare  of  her  children  first, 
buys  a  comfortable  home  from  Kent  Tay- 
lor, a  writer,  acting  temporarily  as  a  real 
estate  agent.  In  order  to  attend  a  P.T.A. 
meeting,  Joanna  breaks  a  date  with  Kent 
before  he  leaves  town.  Joanna  and  Abigail 
open  a  number  of  new  shops  and  Joanna 
finds  her  life  enriched  with  many  new 
friends  and  the  abiding  love  of  her  chil- 
dren. Kent  Taylor  returns  from  an  as- 
signment in  Europe  and  asks  Joanna  to 
marry  him. 

ABIGAIL  brought  in  the  Mon- 
day  breakfast   of   scrambled 
eggs    and    Sunday's    leftover 
rolls,   toasted.     She  eyed   Joanna's 
unfinished  orange  juice,  and  guilt- 
ily Joanna  drank  it. 

"You  need  it,  all  the  gallivantin' 
you're  doing.  Wreck  your  health. 
That's  what  you'll  do.  Won't  be 
able  to  travel  come  Wednesday,  be 
planesick." 

Joanna  flushed.  "I'm  engaged, 
Abigail.  An  engaged  woman 
doesn't  just  sit  in  a  corner  and  sew." 

Abigail  nodded  and  passed  salt 
and  pepper  to  Joanna.  "He  certain- 
ly ain't  one  to  do  his  courtin'  in  the 
front  parlor.  Doesn't  he  believe  in 
homes?" 

Joanna  ate  her  toast  without  but- 
ter. "He  likes  to  go  places,  and  he 
knows  so  many  people.  There's 
only  another  two  days  until  our 
wedding,  then  we'll  be  out  from 
underfoot  and  you  can  run  the  house 
the  way  you  want  it." 
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"And  after  your  marriage  will  you 
be  settlin'  down?" 

"Why  ..."  Joanna  paused  and 
stared  into  space.  "I'll  settle  down, 
until  he  gets  back,  and  then  I  think 
I'll  never  know  what  each  day  holds, 
Abigail.  They'll  be  like  Christmas 
packages,  a  surprise  in  every  one." 
She  lifted  her  fork  and  put  it  down. 
"That's  what  it  has  been  like  for 
me,  with  Kent  here.  Christmas. 
Every  day  there  have  been  silver 
and  ribbons  and  holly  and  parties 
...  by  the  way,  we're  having  an 
extra,  super  party  tomorrow  night, 
Kent's  sister  is  giving  it.  You're 
invited.  I  think  I'll  get  a  new  dress 
for  it,  a  white  dinner  dress  and  high- 
heeled,  gold  slippers." 

Abigail  snapped  her  fingers.  "I 
knew  there  was  something  I  had 
plumb  forgot.  Penny.  She  wants 
a  new  dress." 

Joanna  lifted  her  brows.  "I  just 
bought  her  a  wardrobe." 

Abigail  looked  pained.  "If  you 
would  stop  going  through  us  as 
though  we  were  smoke,  you  would 
find  out  something  about  your  fam- 
ily ..  .  something  like  Penny  is  in 
love." 

"Penny?    She's  a  baby!" 

Abigail  said  patiently,  "Sixteen 
is  no  baby.  The  child  drifts  around 
like  a  zombie.  Tom.  Tom.  Tliat's 
all  I  hear.  She  wants  a  black  satin 
crcarion  she  saw  downtown." 

"Black  satin?    At  sixteen?" 

Abigail  patted  her  beautiful  hair. 
"She's  afraid  she's  not  grown  up 
enough.  Tlnnks  she  needs  some 
fixin'  up  for  this  Tom  person." 


JOANNA 
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JOANNA  rose  and  gathered  up  her 
dishes.  "Bless  the  child.  I 
know  what  Fll  do.  I'll  call  the 
school  and  tell  them  I  want  her  to 
meet  me  downtown  on  important 
business.  We'll  go  shopping,  Penny 
and  I,  for  something  really  swishy 
and  appropriate." 

It  seemed  to  Joanna  that  every- 
thing that  happened  these  days  as- 
sumed a  special  importance.  It 
meant  a  new  tale  to  tell  Kent,  for 
his  deep  interest  and  his  laughter. 
She  told  him  about  the  shopping 
expedition. 

'Tou  should  have  been  there, 
darling.  It  was  funny.  Penny,  so 
grown-up  and  patient  and  tactful, 
trying  to  steer  me  into  buying  her 
an  impossibly  glamorous  dress,  and 
myself,  being  very  young-point-of 
view  and  patient  and  tactful  trying 
to  steer  her  into  buying  something 
young  and  becoming." 

''Wlio  won?"  He  reached  for  her 
hand. 

Joanna  chuckled  ruefully.  "A  tie, 
I  would  say.  She  did  get  a  simple 
dress,  black  velveteen  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs  .  .  .  and  her  first  lip- 
stick." 

Kent  roared  with  laughter  at 
Joanna's  dismay.  ''But  she's  way  be- 
hind most  girls  in  the  matter  of 
lipstick." 

"This  is  the  first  time  she's  wanted 
to  be  grown-up.  Oh,  Kent.  It's 
hard  to  let  them  go." 

He  turned  out  to  avoid  a  truck. 
"That's  what  I'm  here  for.  When 
your  children  have  repaid  you  by 
going  away  .  .  .  I'll  still  be  around. 
We  two.  Not  lonely  .  .  .  not  lonely, 
ever." 

She  caught  her  breath  and  turned 
to  him.    "Let  me  look  at  you.  Some- 


times I  can't  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  be  married.  That  I'm  not 
going  to  walk  all  alone  into  the 
years  ahead.  Oh,  Kent!  I  love  you 
so." 

"Not  as  much  as  I  love  you. 
You're  all  I  have.  You're  ...  my 
world."  He  drew  up  before  her 
house.  "I'll  call  for  you  tomorrow, 
around  eight.  My  sister  has  taken 
the  town  apart  for  food  and  flowers. 
.  .  .    It's  going  to  be  nice." 

"I  can  hardly  wait."  She  lifted  her 
face  for  his  kiss.  "Tomorrow  night, 
Kent." 

*     *     *     « 

JOANNA  knocked  for  the  third 
•^  time  on  the  bathroom  door. 
"Penny,  do  hurry.  I'm  supposed  to 
be  ready  by  eight." 

Penny's  high,  clear  voice,  "But 
Mother,  I  have  to  be  ready  by  eight, 
too,  and  I  can't  get  my  hair  right." 

"Fix  it  in  your  room." 

A  deep  sigh  of  resignation.  "Oh, 
all  right.  Mother."  The  bathroom 
door  opened  and  Penny  came  out. 
Joanna  caught  her  breath.  The  lip- 
stick had  done  something  for  Penny, 
taken  her  out  of  childhood,  into 
the  mysterious  land  where  young 
girls  live.  The  bright  color  brought 
out  the  beauty  of  the  clear,  childish 
skin,  the  brown  eyes,  the  dark  cloud 
of  her  hair  swinging  silkily  on  her 
shoulders. 

Joanna  felt  a  sudden  shyness  be- 
fore this  lovely  stranger.  She  wished, 
fleetingly,  that  she  could  run  back 
to  the  past  and  find  again  the  lit- 
tle girl  Penny.  Sally,  with  her  curly 
blonde  hair  and  her  big  blue  eyes, 
would  be  pretty,  but  she  would 
never  own  her  sister's  sweet,  dark 
loveliness.  Penny  gave  Joanna  a 
(Continued  on  page  ^624) 
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'T^HIS  annual  report  mirrors  the  accomplishments  of  Relief  Society  in  advancing 
■■•  its  program  of  education  and  welfare  in  the  stakes  and  missions  during  1948, 
its  106th  year.  It  is  a  record  of  achievement  reflecting  the  teamwork  of  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  banded  together  in  one  great 
cause.  The  activities  of  172  stakes  (all  the  organized  stakes  of  the  Church  as  of 
December  31)  and  37  missions  are  reflected  in  the  report.  The  reports  were 
especially  well  prepared;  25  stake  reports  and  four  mission  reports  were  perfect, 
while  125  stake  and  22  mission  reports  required  only  a  few  minor  corrections, 
and  the  narrative  sections  were  both  interesting  and  informative.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war,  reports  were  received  from  all  foreign  missions  that  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  war,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  strengthening  and  expansion 
of  these  sister  societies. 

An  increase  of  3,843  members  in  1948  brought  the  total  membership  to 
115,686,  exceeding  by  671  the  membership  of  1941,  previous  high  mark,  attained 
through  an  intensive  membership  campaign  in  anticipation  of  the  1942  Relief 
Society  centennial.  Some  members  did  not  continue  their  activity  after  the 
centennial  year  and  war  conditions  were  responsible  for  a  further  decline  until 
the  end  of  1945.  The  recovery  shown  in  the  1948  report,  therefore,  represents 
a  steady  and  wholesome  growth  since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

A  Church-wide  average  of  37,644  members  (32.53%)  attended  the  regular 
weekly  meetings  and  benefited  from  the  educational  program.  Theology  and 
testimony  meetings  continued  to  attract  the  largest  attendance,  with  literature 
holding  second  place,  social  science  third,  and  work  meeting  fourth,  although 
the  most  notable  increases  occurred  in  work  meeting  with  an  increase  of  2,295 
(6.76%)  over  1947,  and  social  science  with  an  increase  of  1,946  (5.66%). 

The  most  outstanding  achievement  of  1948  was  the  gathering  of  the  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  Relief  Society  Building  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Women  from 
all  over  the  world,  many  of  whom  will  never  see  the  building,  gave  generously 
of  their  time,  talent,  and  funds  to  reach  the  goal  of  $500,000,  which  was  over- 
subscribed. 

Compassionate  service  continues  to  increase,  indicating  that  the  society 
is  ever  widening  its  friendly  and  sympathetic  attention  to  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering.  The  extent  of  these  services  is  revealed  by  the  following  figures: 
1,592,434  monthly  visits  made  by  37,528  visiting  teachers  in  21,752  visiting 
teacher  districts,  in  which  inspirational  and  comforting  messages  were  delivered; 
5,910  initial  family  visits  and  9,349  follow-up  visits  made  by  ward  presidents  to 
needy  families;  163,408  visits  to  the  sick  and  homebound  and  19,636  days  care 
of  the  sick.  Beyond  the  facts  and  figures  cited  here  is  something  bigger — a 
testament  of  faith  that  the  world  sorely  needs — a  great,  practical  demonstration 
of  brotherly  love. 

The  general  board  is  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  have  contributed  to  the 
advancement  of  Relief  Society  during  the  past  year,  to  officers  and  members  alike, 
for  their  tireless  and  devoted  service  to  the  betterment  and  enrichment  of  human 
life. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer 


Illustrated  by  Dorothy  Piatt  Handley. 
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3,843  NEW  MEMBERS.  .  .  .  While  this  is 
a  noteworthy  increase  over  1947,  it  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  L.D.S.  famihes,  which  was  25,470.  Increased 
membership  in  the  missions  is  8.76%,  in  the 
stakes  2.37%.  The  total  membership  represents 
51.30%  of  our  goal,  which  is  one  member  in 
every  L.D.S.  family. 
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R.S.  MEMBERS 
IN  LEADERSHIP 

22  GENERAL  OFFICERS 

1,939  STAKE  OFFICERS 

365  MISSION  OFFICERS 

9,827  LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

4,764  OTHER  OFFICERS 

8,490  CLASS  LEADERS 

37,528  VISITING  TEACHERS 
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Note  the  V,  T.  meetings  increased  1,136,  but 
.                the  average  attendance  decreased   2.18%. 
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AT  HOME 


NOT  MO  ME 


Although  the  so- 
c  i  e  t  y  discourages 
communications  in 
lieu  of  visits,  the 
increase  of  3,099 
over  1947  is  at- 
tributed, in  part,  to 
the  severity  of  the 
winter  in  many 
areas,  which  made 
visits  impossible. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
IN  LIEU  OF  VISITS 


1947         1948 


20,850 

1  947 


23,949 


1  948 


EACH  L.D.S.  HOME 
SHOULD  BE  VISIT- 
ED BY  R.  S.  ONCE 
A  MONTH  OR  12 
TIMES   A   YEAR. 


IN  1948  EACH  L.D.S.  FAMILY  WAS  VISITED  AN  AVERAGE  OF    T.OG^tchlM. 


which  is  a  slight  decrease  from  1947  of  .22% 
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1948 

TOTAL  AVERAGE 

ATTENDANCE 

37,644 


36.55  [   42. 


Total  average  attendance  show- 
ed a  decrease  of  .28%.  In  the 
stakes,  it  decreased  at  all  except 
the  work  meeting,  which  in- 
creased .10%.  The  missions 
showed  gratifying  increases  at 
all   regular   meetings. 
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1947  1948 

An  increase  over  1947  of  24,513  visits  to  the 
sick  and  liomeboimd  and  4,163  days  care  of  the 
sick,  is  praiseworthy  evidence  that  Rehef  Society 
nicinbers  are  heeding  the  admonition  to  "cherish 
one   another." 

NUMBER  OF  FUNERALS  AT  WHICH  R.  S.  ASSISTED     5  513 

DRESSING  ONLY  FOR  BURIAL '355 

COMPLETE  PREPARATION  FOR  BURIAL 517 
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The  welfare  sewing  budget  for  1948  was 
60%  less  than  for  1947  and  accounts  for  the 
main  decrease  in  the  total  articles  completed. 
The  increase  in  hours  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  types  of  articles  requiring  more  time 
to  complete. 
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BY  ALL  OTHER  R.    S.   WOMEN 
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TOTAL  HRS.  OF  SERVICE 

BY  R.S.  WOMEN  FOR 

CHURCH  WELFARE 

(NOT   AT   R.S.    MEETINGS) 


The  decrease  in  hours  of  serv- 
ice given  to  Church  Welfare 
and  in  articles  completed  is  due 
to  reduced  service  requirements 
and  a  lower  sewing  budget  as- 
signment. 
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FAMILY  WELFARE  SERVICE 


THIS  SERVICE,  GIVEN  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  BISHOPS,  INCLUDES 
FAMILY  INITIAL  AND  FOLLOW  UP  VISITS  BY  WARD  R.  S.  PRESIDENTS  AND  IS 
IN  ADDITION  TO  OTHER  TYPES  OF  SERVICE  RENDERED  BY  R.  S.  TO  THE 
WELFARE  PROGRAM. 
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$598,363.43 

CASH    BALANCE 
Jon.   1,   1948 
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$1,135,672.26 

CASH   RECEIPTS* 


$422,912.22 

WHEAT   FUND 

$122,227.98 

WAR   BONDS 

$149,080.50 

REAL   ESTATE 

$359,474.61 

FURNITURE 
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*These  figures  include  con- 
tributions of  $494,739.33  to  the 
Relief  Society  Building  Fund, 
transferred  to  the  general  board, 
making  a  total  of  $549,784.33 
held  in  trust  by  the  general 
board  as  of  December  31,  1948. 
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Comparative  Financial  and  Statistical  Data  1947-1948 


1948 

1947 

Changes  1947  to  1948 

Number 
or  Amount 

Number 
or  Amount 

Number 
or  Amount 

Per 
Cent 

STAKES  AND  MISSIONS,  TOTAL 

Organizations 
Stakes 
ORGANI-             Missions 
ZATIONS 

Local 

Wards  in  Stakes 
Branches  in  Missions 

212 

172 

40 

2,648 

1,473 
1.175 

207 

168 
39 

2.524 

1,420 
1.104 

+5 

+4 
+1 

+124 

+53 
+71 

+2.41 

+2.38 
+2.56 

+4.91 

+3.73 
+6.43 

Membership,  Total 

General  Officers  and  Board  Members 
Stake  Officers  and  Board  Members 
Mission  Presidents  and  Other  Officers 
MEMBERS            Ward  and  Branch  Executive  Officers 
Other  Officers 
Class  Leaders 
Visiting  Teachers 
All  Other  Members 

115,686 

22 

1,939 

365 

9,827 

4,764 

8,490 

37,528 

52.751 

111,843 

20 

1,872 

310 

9,907 

4,208 

7.774 

34,878 

52,874 

+3.843 

+2 

+67 

+55 

—80 

+556 

+716 

+2.650 

—123 

+3.43 

+10.00 

+3.57 

+17.74 

—.80 

+  13.21 

+9.21 

+7.59 

—.23 

.    -    -            L.  D.  S.  Families,  Total 

FAMILIES            Jn  Stakes 

In  Missions 

225.499 

193,938 
31,561 

200.029 

178,008 
22,021 

+25.470 

+  15,930 
+9,540 

+12.73 

+8.94 
+43.32 

MEETINGS  HELD,  TOTAL 

In  Wards  and  Branches 

Regular  Ward  Meetings  for  Members 

March  Sunday  Night  Meetings 

Visiting   Teacher   Meetings 

Ward  Preparation  Meetings 

Ward  Conferences 

Ward  Conference  Preliminary  Meetings 

In  Stakes  and  Missions 

Stake  and  Mission  Dist.  Board  Meetings 

Stake  and  Ward  Officers  (Union)  Mtgs. 

^.rtfrymnTr^t!           Meetings  in  Lieu  of  Union  Meetings 
MEETINGS 

AND              General  Board  Meetings  Held 
ATTENDANCE     yigixs  TO  WARDS  BY  STAKE  OFFICERS 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  REGULAR 
MEETINGS 

For  Members 

In  Stakes 
In  Missions 

PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  REPRESENTED 
BY  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  REG- 
ULAR MEETINGS 

In  Stakes 
In  Missions 

117,902 

114,159 

82,954 

5,613 

11,655 

10,255 

2,382 

1,300 

3.713 

2,170 
1,543 

30 
13,750 

37.644 

28,375 
9,269 

32.53 

29.73 
45.72 

104,545 
100.750 

74,108 
4,231 

10,519 
8,312 
2,095 
1,485 

3.763 

1,940 

1,456 

367 

32 

12.999 

36.166 

28,423 
7.743 

32.33 

30.49 
41.54 

+13.357 
+  13.409 

+8,846 
+1.382 
+1.136 
+  1.943 
+287 
—185 

—50 

+230 
+87 

—2 

+751 

+  1.478 

—48 
+  1.526 

+.20 

—.76 
+4.18 

+12.77 
+  13.30 

+  11.93 
+32.66 
+10.79 
+23.37 
+13.69 
—12.45 

—1.32 

+11.85 
+5.97 

—6.25 
+5.77 

+4.08 

—.16 

+19.70 

VISITING  TEACHING 

Number  of  Visiting  Teacher  Districts 
_-.                       Family   Visits,    Total 
ACflVITIES              Home 

Not  Home 
Per  Cent  Home 
No.  Communications  in  Lieu  of  Visits 

21,752 

1,592,434 

1,097.552 

494,882 

68.92 

23,949 

20,388 

1,458,000 

995,820 

462,180 

68.30 

20,850 

+  1,364 

+134.434 

+  101,732 

+32,702 

+3,099 

+6.69 

+9  22 

+  10.21 

+7.07 

+14.86 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCIAL  AND  STATISTICAL  DATA 

(Continued) 


ACTIVITIES 
(Continued) 


EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

Average  Attendance  at  Relief  Society 

Theology 
Work  (Sewing) 
Literature 
Social  Science 

SEWING  SERVICE  AT  MEETINGS 
Av.  No.  of  Women  Sewing  Monthly 
Number  of  Hours  Given  in  Sewing 

Articles  Completed 
For  Relief  Society 
For  Church  Welfare 
For  All  Others 

Kind  of  Articles 

Quilts 

Other  Bedding 
Children's  Clothing 
Women's  Clothing 
Men's  Clothing 
Other  (Miscellaneous) 

COMPASSIONATE  SERVICES 

Visits  to  Sick  and  Homebound 
Number  of  Days  Care  of  Sick 
Bodies  Prepared  for  Burial 

Complete  Preparation 

Dressing  Only 
No.  Funerals  at  Which  R.  S.  Assisted 

CHURCH  WELFARE  SERVICES  (In  Addi- 
tion to   60,756   Articles   Completed  at 
Relief  Society  Work  Meetings) 
Hours  Church  Welfare  Projects 
By  Women  Receiving  Aid 
By  All  Other  Relief  Society  Women 

FAMILY  WELFARE  SERVICE 

Number  of  Initial  Family  Visits  Under 

Direction  of  Bishop 
Number  of  Subsequent  or  Follow-Up 

Visits 
Number  Visited  Who  Gave  Service  on 

Church  Welfare  Projects 
Number  of  Women  Visited  Who  Sewed 

at  Work  Meeting 
Number  of  Women  Visited  Who  Sewed 

for  Themselves  and  FamiUes 


FINANCES 


1948 


Number 
or  Amount 


Cash  Receipts 
Cash  Disbursements 
Net  Assets 


1947 


40,512 
36,241 
36,779 
36,294 


32,271 
1,154,218 

190,184 

94,940 
60,756 
34,488 


15,520 
5,698 

36,315 

34,800 
5,595 

92,256 


163,408 

19,636 

872 

517 

355 

5,513 


304.625 

50,957 

253,668 


5,910 
9,349 
1,526 
1,440 
1,644 


$1,135,672.26 
$1,108,744.21 
$1,790,563.30 


MAGAZINE      Relief  Society  Magazine  Subscriptions 


77,7401/2 


Number 
or  Amount 


39,895 
33,946 
36,474 
34.348 


35.559 
952.222 

289,189 

99,143 

180,041 

10,005 


14,040 

5,432 

79,195 

56,300 

9,772 

124,450 


138,895 

15,473 

615 

109 

506 

4,754 


549,412 

53,963 

495,449 


Changes  1947  to  1948 


Number 
or  Amount 


-f617 
+2,295 

+305 
+  1,946 


—3,288 
+201,998 

—99,005 

—4,203 

—119,285 

+24,483 


+  1,480 
+266 

—42,880 

—21,500 

—4,177 

—32,194 


+24,513 
+4,163 
+257 
+408 
—151 
+759 


-244.787 
—3,006 
-241,781 


Per 
Cent 


+  1.54 

+6.76 

+.83 

+5.66 


—9.24 
+21.21 

—34.23 

—4.23 

—66.25 

+244.70 


+  10.54 
+4.89 
—54.14 
—38.18 
—42.74 
—25.86 


+17.64 
+26.90 
+41.78 
+374.31 
—29.84 
+15.96 


—44.55 

—5.57 

—48.80 


(Report  inaugurated  1948 
hence  no  comparative  figures) 


$  899.494.92 
$  676,458.29 
$1,681,683.02 


80,978 


+$436,177.34 
+$432,285.92 
+$108,880.28 


—3,2371/2 


+62.35 

+63.90 

+6.47 


—3.99 


2,648         ORGANIZATIONS 

115,686         MEMBERS 

114,159        MEETINGS  HELD 

a7,644        AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  REGULAR 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  MEETINGS 

1,549,434  VISITS  TO  L.  D.  S.  FAMILIES 

37,528  VISITING  TEACHERS 

163,408  VISITS  TO  SICK  AND  HOMEBOUND 

19,636  DAYS  CARE  OF  THE  SICK 

190,184  TOTAL  ARTICLES  COMPLETED  IN  SEWING  SERVICE 

60,756        SEWING  ARTICLES  COMPLETED  FOR  CHURCH 
WELFARE,  and  304,625  HOURS  ON  OTHER 
CHURCH  WELFARE  PROJECTS 

15,259        FAMILY  WELFARE  VISITS 
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Joanna 

{Continued  fiom  page  609)  *'Oh!"  Joanna  felt  as  if  she  would 

brief  hug  in  passing.    "Oh,  Mother,  be  sick.    She  stared  at  the  boy,  his 

isn't  life  simply  magical?"  dark,  curly  hair,  his  clear,  thickly 

'*I  must  see  this  paragon  you're  lashed  eyes,  his  clean  young  mouth, 

dating,"  Joanna  said.  Incredible  that  this  should  be  the 

She  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  tub  drunken  boy  who  had  lurched  into 

and    dressed    swiftly.      The    white  her  at   the    "Green    Lady."     The 

dress  was  the  most  becoming  thing  "Green  Ladyr    She  had  a  swift  vi- 

she  had  ever  owned.     She  put  on  sion  of  dancing  girls  .  .  .  Penny's 

the  gold  slippers  and  went  down-  age,  and  the  smoke  and  the  raucous 

stairs.  laughter.     But  surely  this  was  dif- 

Penny  whistled.     "You  look  out  ferent. 

of  this  world,  Mother."     She  was  She  wet  her  lips.    "Where  do  you 

sitting   on    the    hassock,    her    slim  plan   to   spend   the  night  hours?" 

hands   clenching   and    unclenching  Flippant,  not  the  frightened  mother 

on  the  velveteen  skirt.  speaking. 

Joanna  bit  her  lip.    How  well  she  The  boy  shrugged    a  gray  tweed 

remembered  the  pangs  that  went  shoulder.     "Here  and  there.     The 

with  a  first  date,  the  clammy  feeUng  crowd  has  things  planned." 

of  inferiority.     "Rest  assured.  Pen-  "I'll    run    upstairs   and    get    my 

ny,  you'll  look  as  swish  as  any  of  coat,"  Penny  said.     She  had  spent 

them.     Where  is  the  party  to  be  hours  wondering  if  she  should  have 

held?"  it  ready  in  the  living  room,  or  if 

"I  don't  know.    It's  just  ...  a  it  would  look  as  if  she  didn't  really 

party,   I   guess.     Mother,  are  you  care  whether  she  went  or  not,  if 

sure  I   don't  look  babyish  in  this  she  left  it  upstairs, 
collar?" 

A  car  stopped.  Penny  sprang  to  F^^.  a  wild  moment  Joanna 
the  window,  her  face  flushing.  "It's  thought  of  fambng  ...  of  put- 
Tom!  Quick,  Mother.  How  do  I  ^mg  her  hand  to  her  heart  and  com- 
look?  Is  my  hair  right?"  She  did  plammg  of  a  sudden  devastating 
not  wait  for  an  answer  but  ran  to  P^^"-  ^he  said  dully,  ^  Wait  a 
the  mirror  above  the  httle  table  in  minute,  Penny.  I  don  t  believe 
the  hall.  She  opened  the  door  on  youH  need  your  coat. 
^J5  j-jj^g  "Mother!"  Penny  came  close,  her 

Joanna  sat  very  straight,  trying  to  ^^      ^  . .      ,   .        I<  *    ,        urn^ 

beat  down  the  chuckles.     I  must  ^om  sbrred  impahently.       The 

look  very  friendly,  she  thought.  The  g^"g  ''  ^^^^mg  for  us.  Penny, 

poor  lad  is  probably  in  stitches  of  Joanna    said    dully,    "They    will 

fright,  too.  l^ave  to  wait.    Penny  cannot  go." 

Penny  brought  the  boy  in,  her  "Oh,  Mother!"  The  young  agony 

eyes  dwelt  on  him,  soft  with  adora-  was  like  a  knife  huded  mto  her 

tion.     "Mother,  this  is  Tom  .  .  .  heart. 

Tom  Nichols."  Joanna   turned  to  Tom.     "You 
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see,  I  was  with  Kent  Taylor,  at  the 
"Green  Lady/'  You  were  .  .  .  well, 
intoxicated.  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  can't  let 
Penny  go  to  such  places.  She  means 
too  much  to  me." 

She  saw  Penny's  white,  imploring 
face  lifted  to  Tom's.  They  were 
against  her,  youth,  laughter,  the 
sweet,  hot  call  of  adventure  allied 
against  her  age  and  experience  and 
her  love, 

Tom  shuffled  uneasily,  "Aw, 
gosh,  Mrs.  Niels.  We  were  just 
having  fun.  We  didn't  mean  any- 
thing. I  promise  not  to  touch  any- 
thing tonight.  What  will  the  bunch 
say  if  I  turn  up  without  my  date?" 

"What  will  they  say  about  me?" 
The  cry  was  torn  from  Penny's 
heart. 

Joanna  ran  her  fingers  through 
her  hair.  What  to  do?  If  she  sent 
Tom  away,  it  would  take  years  be- 
fore Penny  would  trust  her  again. 
She  might  not  bring  her  friends 
home,  she  might  tell  them  to  meet 
her  elsewhere.  It  was  obvious 
Penny  was  in  love  with  the  boy. 
First  love,  but  real  enough. 

Joanna  lifted  her  face. 

Tom  said,  "Gee!  I  wouldn't  let 
anything  happen  to  Penny." 

"I  can't  let  anything  happen  to 
her,"  Joanna  said  and  smiled. 
Suddenly  she  looked  at  them. 
"Listen,  would  the  gang  mind  chang- 
ing places  to  go?  I  mean,  how 
would  they  like  to  come  here.  We've 
a  brand  new  batch  of  records,  we 
can  roll  up  the  rugs,  and  I'll  make 
you  all  a  lunch  you'll  never  forget. 
What  about  it?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  Tom 
and  Penny.  Joanna  read  their  faces. 
They  knew  she  would  not  let  Penny 
go.  To  go  without  her  meant  loss 


of  face  to  Tom.  The  only  solution 
was  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain. 

"We'll  stay.  We'll  make  the  gang 
think  we  thought  the  idea  up  our- 
selves." 

Joanna  was  weak  with  relief. 
"Good  for  you!  And  by  the  time 
you  get  finished  with  one  of  our 
parties,  you'll  not  be  able  to  wait 
for  the  next  one." 

"Okay!  I'll  run  and  get  the 
others."  He  grinned  at  Penny  and 
patted  her  arm.  "It's  all  right," 
he  said. 

The  doorbell  rang.  Joanna  turned 
to  it.  Kent.  Kent!  She  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it. 

His  eyes  deepened  when  he  saw 
her.  "Beautiful,"  he  said.  "Are  you 
ready,  darling?" 

"Kent  ...  I  can't  go."  She  drew 
him  with  her  into  the  kitchen  and 
explained. 

He  waited  patiently  until  she  had 
finished,  but  she  saw  his  eyes  grow- 
ing colder  and  the  sharp  lines 
that  came  when  he  was  angry  spring- 
ing up  on  his  forehead. 

"Can't  you  come  with  me,  and  let 
the  youngsters  have  their  own 
party?" 

"No.  No,  Kent.  I  have  to  stay 
here  ...  see  that  it  is  a  success.  A 
terrific  success.  So  they  will  want 
to  meet  here,  again  and  again.  It 
has  to  be  more  fun  than  the  'Green 
Lady,'  or  any  of  those  places." 

LJE  slapped  his  hat  against  his 
side.  "Second  place.  Til  al- 
ways take  second  place  to  the  chil- 
dren, ril  be  glad  when  we  are  back 
East,  so  I  can  have  you  to  myself 
for  awhile." 
Joanna  straightened  her  shoulders. 
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She  felt  bowed  to  the  earth  under 
the  weight  of  this  burden,  and 
though  Kent  stood  before  her,  she 
was  already  lonely,  the  chill  of  it  on 
her  heart.  "Fm  not  going  back 
East  with  you,  Kent.  I  can't  leave 
Penny  now." 

He  dropped  his  hat  and  put  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders.  He  shook 
her.  "Not  going  with  me?  What 
stupid  thing  is  this?  Of  course 
you're  going  with  me?  I  need  you." 

"Penny  needs  me." 

"You  promised  you  would  come." 
He  dropped  his  hands.  "Joanna, 
you  can't  give  your  life  to  your  chil- 
dren. Your  whole  life.  You  have 
a  right  to  happiness." 

Joanna  said  heavily,  "Only  if  it 
doesn't  interfere  with  their  lives. 
Oh,  Kent,  believe  me,  this  is  hard 
to  say,  but  you  don't  really  need 
me,  not  as  Penny  does.  There 
wouldn't  be  a  moment  of  peace  for 
me.    This  is  my  job." 

He  said  savagely,  "Your  job! 
What  pay  will  it  give  you?  They'll 
leave  you,  Joanna.  Every  one  of 
them  will  leave  you.  Penny  is  go- 
ing now.  She's  running  away  into 
her  own  life.    You  can't  stop  her." 

"No,"  Joanna  said.  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  stop  her.  But  I  must  help 
her  into  the  kind  of  life  that  will 


be  rich  and  rewarding.  Oh,  IVe 
heard  about  interfering  mothers.  I've 
read  that  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  our  children's  lives,  but  I 
don't  believe  it.  Should  I  spend 
sixteen  years  perfecting  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  then  close  my  eyes  while 
the  world  takes  over?  Did  I  leave 
her  alone  when  she  learned  to  walk, 
or  did  I  help?  She's  in  love,  Kent. 
To  go  away  and  leave  her  alone  now 
would  be  like  giving  her  a  stick  of 
dynamite  to  play  with,  hoping  she 
wouldn't  find  matches." 

Kent  picked  up  his  hat.  He  said 
wearily.  "I  can  see  that  staying  would 
be  utterly  useless,  and  talking  even 
more  so."  He  looked  about  him. 
"A  home.  Well,  I'll  be  too  busy 
for  a  home  for  a  long  time  to  come," 

Joanna  watched  him  go,  his  head 
held  arrogantly  and  high.  Then  she 
turned  and  went  heavily  upstairs. 
She  took  off  the  gold  slippers  and 
the  white  jersey  gown  and  found  a 
blue  dress  and  an  apron.  Penny 
was  waiting  alone  for  the  return  of 
Tom  and  the  gang. 

Joanna  went  to  her  and  held  her 
close,  feeling  Penny  stiffen  against 
her.  "It's  going  to  be  all  right. 
Penny.  Believe  me.  It's  going  to 
be  all  right." 

{To  be  continued) 


Sonnet  7/ 

Wi'IIiam  Shakespeare 


No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms 

to  dwell: 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be 

forgot, 


If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you 

woe. 
O,  if,  I  say,  you  look  upon  this  verse, 
When  I  perhaps  compound  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse. 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay; 
Lest    the   wise    world    should    look    into 

your  moan 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Pickering,  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


ANNIVERSARY   PARTIES,    BAZAARS,    AND 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ivie  H.  Jones 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  MISSION,  DEL  RIO   (TEXAS)    BRANCH  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  CONDUCTS  A  SUCCESSFUL  BAZAAR 

Left  to  right:  President  Carolina  Aguirre;  First  Counselor  Gregoria  Sandoval;  Sec- 
ond Counselor  Casta  Soraiz;  work  director  Rita  Hernandez;  Antonia  Aguirre;  Ester 
Aguirre. 

These  six  women  are  very  proud  of  their  latest  achievement  in  preparing  an  unusually 
successful  supper  and  bazaar.  They  sold  $31  worth  of  tickets  for  the  supper  and  made 
$150  on  the  bazaar.  This  was  a  unique  achievement  since  the  branch  is  exceptionally 
small  and  there  is  no  American  branch  in  Del  Rio  from  which  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can branch  might  receive  co-operation. 

Ivie  H.  Jones  is  president  of  the  Spanish- American  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Vivian  R.  McConkie 

CALIFORNIA  MISSION,  CHINO  VALLEY   (ARIZONA)   BRANCH  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  FIRST  PRIZE  BOOTH  AT  YAVAPAI  COUNTY  FAIR 

September   1948 

Lucille  Bates  Bunker  and  Dorothy  Bates  Scott  supervised  the  arrangements  of  the 
booth,  aided  by  Nello  Scott,  Leah  Langford  Sommers,  Ita  Hunt  Turley,  and  Keith 
Bunker.  The  prize  was  $ioo,  and  all  of  the  articles  were  made  by  the  seventeen  sisters 
in  this  branch.  Note  the  beautifully  designed  quilts,  crochet  work,  hand-embroidered 
pillow  cases,  and  the  numerous  decorative  articles. 

Vivian  R.  McConkie  is  president  of  the  California  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by 
Lola  M.  Shumway 


PHOENIX    STAKE    (ARIZONA),    RE- 
CENTLY APPOINTED  STAKE 
BOARD  OFFICERS 

Seated,  center  front.  President  Lola  M. 
Shumway. 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Counselor  Jen- 
nie Engstrom;  Secretary-Treasurer  Irene 
Pratt;  Counselor  Lola  Green. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Lela  M.  Bailey 

SAN  LUIS  STAKE  (COLORADO),  ALAMOSA  WARD  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY 

!March  17,  1949 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  tallies,  dressed  in  pioneer  costume,  President  Mary 
Ilaynie  and  her  counselors  Cleone  Berthclson  and  Clara  Nissen,  are  holding  the  birth- 
day cake. 

This  delightful  party  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  number  of  sisters  who  participated  in  a 
special  program  and  luncheon  in  honor  of  the  107th  birthday  of  Relief  Society. 

Lela  ^L  Bailey  is  president  of  San  Luis  Stake  ReHef  Society. 


i'hotORraph  submitted  by  Mae  Matia 

FINNISH  MISSION,  RELIEF  SOCIETY  WOMEN  AT  CONFERENCE  IN 

LARSMO  PRESEN'I    DRAMATIZATION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

OF  THE  FIRST  RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Left  to  right:  Counselor  Viola  Ronnkvist;  President  Anna  Stromberg,  both  of 
Larsmo  Branch;  Elsa  Bloomquist,  Secretary,  Jacobstad  Branch;  Vera  Nyman,  President, 
Jacobstad  Branch. 

Mac  Matis  is  president  of  the  Finnish  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Lorena  W.  Anderson 

TEMPLE  VIEW  STAKE  (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),  JEFFERSON  WARD 
HONORS  PAST  OFFICERS  AT  ANNIVERSARY  PARTY,  March  17,  1949 

Left  to  right:  former  ward  presidents:  Lida  C.  Prince;  Althera  Farnsworth;  present 
president  Zina  Mayland;  former  president  Delia  Curtis  (cutting  the  cake);  Karren  Ander- 
son, a  counselor  to  the  first  president  of  the  ward  Relief  Society.  Alice  Davis  (now  de- 
ceased); Alice  Graves,  former  ward  president;  Ida  VanCott,  secretary  to  former  presi- 
dent Alice  Davis;  Lorena  W.  Anderson,  President,  Temple  View  Stake  Relief  Society. 

This  enjoyable  entertainment  commemorated  twenty-five  years  of  Relief  Society 
activities  in  Jefferson  Ward.  A  history  of  these  years  of  growth,  composed  by  Mabel 
Jones  Gabbott,  was  read  by  Owen  Jensen.  An  inspirational  address  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  J.  Donald  Gabbott,  representing  the  Priesthood. 

Lorena  W.  Anderson  is  president  of  Temple  View  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photosrraph  submitted  by  Rhea  F.  Smurthwaite 


LIBERTY  STAKE   (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH),  LIBERTY  WARD  PAGEANT 
"AMERICA,  THE  LAND  OF  PROMISE,"  March  6,  1949 

Front  row,  at  left,  directly  back  of  the  piano.  President  Rhea  F.  Smurthwaite,  and 
at  her  left  Second  Counselor  Grace  Foutz;  at  the  right,  seated  against  the  railing,  stake 
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chorister  Winnifred  Smith,  and  next  to  her,  First  Counselor  Theresa  Weiss,  author  of 
the  pageant  (in  co-operation  with  Karl  Weiss). 

The  pageant  depicted  the  epic  story  of  the  American  continent,  told  through 
characters  representing  the  attributes  of  womanhood,  such  as  motherhood,  faith,  service, 
love,  chastity.  The  costumes  were  made  in  lovely  pastel  colors  which  added  much  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pageant.  The  Singing  Mothers  rendered  music  appropriate  to 
the  theme,  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

LaNola  C.  Driggs  is  president  of  Liberty  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Laura  B.  Bradshaw 

GRANITE  STAKE  (SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH)  RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS 
ENTERTAINED  AT  SPRING  LUNCHEON,  May  26,  1949 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right:  Emmaretta  G.  Brown;  Myrtle  B.  Latimer;  Agnes 
M.  Bolto;  Vauna  S.  Jacobsen. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Beth  C.  Cannon;  Ida  M.  Dean. 

In  addition  to  the  stake  Relief  Society  presidents,  other  guests  were  the  ward  class 
leaders  and  ward  and  stake  officers,  members  of  Granite  Stake  presidency  and  their  wives, 
a  member  of  the  high  council,  and  representatives  of  the  stake  boards  of  all  the  other 
auxiliaries  in  the  stake.  Sister  Blanche  B.  Stoddard  of  the  Relief  Society  general  board 
also  attended  the  luncheon. 

President  Ida  M.  Dean  welcomed  the  guests  and  introduced  the  former  presidents. 
A  delicious  luncheon  was  served,  followed  by  a  program  of  music,  speeches,  and  read- 
ings. The  table  decorations  were  particularly  attractive  and  significant  for  the  occasion. 
Along  the  tible  were  low  white  picket  fences  covered  with  climbing  roses,  through 
which  arched  gates  swung  open.  At  each  gate  stood  a  beautifully  dressed  doll.  The 
favors  at  each  place  were  small  arched  gates,  decorated  with  pink  flowers.  At  each  gate 
stood  a  dainty  miniature  paper  doll. 

Carrying  out  this  artistic  and  thoughtful  idea.  Sister  Dean  read  a  poem  which  she 
composed.    Parts  of  the  poem  are  quoted  below: 

"Dear  friends,  may  we  take  you  in  fancy,  down  a  pathway  strewn  with  flowers 
Into  an  enchanted  garden,  and  there  spend  a  few  happy  hours  .... 

41    «    4t    « 

So  enter  the  open  gateway,  and  rest  beneath  cooling  bowers. 

But  over  your  garden  keep  vigil,  and  refresh  it  with  love's  gentle  showers." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Reva  F.   Wicker 

SOUTH   DAVIS  STAKE   (UTAH),  ORCHARD  WARD  SINGING  MOTHERS 
ASSExMBLED  FOR  CANTATA  "EASTER  SUNRISE  SONG,"  April  17,  1949 

Grace  Porter,  director  of  the  chorus,  is  seen  at  the  left  in  the  dark  dress,  and  at 
right,  in  black  dress,  Edna  Lunt,  reader;  Cherry  Brown,  the  accompanist,  at  left,  in 
print  dress. 

Reva  F.  Wicker  is  president  of  South  Davis  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Zelma  S.   Muir 

BEAVER  STAKE    (UTAH),  OLDEST  AND  YOUNGEST  MEMBERS 
OF  BEAVER  WARDS  RELIEF  SOCIETIES 

Seated,  left  to  right:  Frances  L.  Jones;  Dorothy  Williams. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Colleen  S  Shelby;  Betty  June  P.  Oakdcn;  Ida  Messinger. 
Harriett  Yardley,  third  oldest  member,  had  to  leave  before  this  photograph  was  taken. 
The  occasion  for  honoring  these  women  was  the   17th  of  March  Anniversary  party. 

Phylis  S.  Wan  is  president  of  Beaver  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Qjheology^ — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  19— ''Continuation  of  the  Perean  and  Judean  Ministry"  up  to 
and  including  "'Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican" 

Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Christy  Chapter  27,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  December  6,  1949 

Objective:  To  continue  the  unfolding,  by  his  matchless  teaching,  of  the  great 
gospel  plan  as  taught  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  the  House  of  One  of  of  the   significant  Parable   of  the 

the  Chief  Pharisees  Great  Supper   (Luke  14:16-24).  It 

JUDGED   by   the   marvelous   les-  might  be  well  to  compare  this  with 

^  sons  he  taught,  the  trip  through  the  parable  relating  to  the  marriage 

Perea  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  king's  son  (Matt.  22:2-14). 

taken  by  the  Savior.     He  did  not  Evidently,  prior  notice  had  been  giv- 

hesitate  to  show  his  power,  if  there-  en  in  ample  time  to  the  chosen 

by  he  might  give  to  the  people   a  guests.    It  was  to  be  a  great  event, 

much-needed  lesson.    While  he  was  Note  carefully  the  excuses  given  by 

a  guest  at  the  home  of  a  prominent  the  invited  prospective  guests.     It 

Pharisee,  a  man  afflicted  with  drop-  is  so  easy  to  find  seemingly  plaus- 

sy  was  healed  by  the  Lord  on  the  ible  excuses  when  we  do  not  want 

Sabbath  day.    He  asked,  "Is  it  law-  to  do  a  thing  required  of  us    or 

ful  to  heal  on  the  sabbath  day?"  which  we  are  invited  to  do.    The 

(Luke  14:3).    No  one  ventured  to  man  who  had  done  the  inviting  was 

answer.     The  answer  was  obvious,  plainly  angry  because  the  guests  in- 

They  had  been  taught  to  rescue  an  vited  first  had  not  come.  He  com- 

animal  in  trouble.    Who  would  de-  manded  that  the  poor,  the  blind, 

ny  the  blessing  to  a  human  being?  and  the  maimed  should  be  brought 

Jesus  did  not  hesitate  to  instruct  to  the  feast.  This  action  indicated 
in  the  matter  of  observing  good  man-  determination,  but  at  the  same  time 
ners.  When  guests  at  a  dinner  a  disposition  to  do  good  and  extend 
sought  high  places  of  honor,  he  stat-  charity  where  needed, 
ed  an  enduring  moral  law:  "For  The  lesson  is  plain.  Israel,  or  the 
whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  covenant  race,  was  the  specially  in- 
abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  him-  vited  guest.  The  children  of  Israel 
self  shall  be  exalted"  (Luke  14:11).  had  been  invited  for  a  long  while. 
This  especially  applies  to  workers  in  Now  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
the  Church  and  kingdom  of  God.  Messenger— Jehovah  or  the  Christ, 

A  careful  study  should  be  made  sent  by  the  Father.    They  refused 
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the  invitation  and  now  the  gospel 
would  be  carried  to  the  Gentiles. 
Jesus  declared  of  those  who  rejected 
his  invitation,  *Tor  I  say  unto  you, 
That  none  of  those  men  which  were 
bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper" 
(Luke  14:24). 

Counting  the  Cost 

The  teaching  of  a  profound  lesson 
is  recorded  in  Luke  14:25-35.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  we  are  considering, 
multitudes  of  people  were  attracted 
to  the  Lord  wherever  he  appeared. 
When  a  certain  scribe  offered  to  be- 
come a  disciple,  Jesus  explained  the 
hardships  and  the  self-denial  that 
would  follow,  and  the  man's  ardor 
soon  cooled.  The  Master  then  ap- 
plied a  real  test  of  sincerity.  The 
genuine  disciple  must  give  up  his 
wealth,  his  loved  ones,  and  every- 
thing dear  in  life  and  follow  the 
Savior.  How  many  can  and  will  do 
it  now?  Before  one  agrees  to  such 
an  undertaking  one  should  count 
well  the  cost. 

Salvation  for  'TubJicans 
and  Sinners"— 
IJJustrative  Parables 

Both  Pharisees  and  Galileans  had 
criticized  Jesus  because  he  had  ex- 
tended his  ministry  to  the  ''publi- 
cans and  sinners."  He  responded  by 
giving  them  the  well-known  Parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  somewhat  modi- 
fied from  its  former  presentation  to 
meet  the  needed  lesson  (Luke 
15:2-7).  In  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  this  and  the  Parable  of  the 
Lost  Coin,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  Jesus  did  not  defend  the  evil 
ways  of  wicked  people.  He  sought 
only  to  teach  that  we  should  rejoice 
when  there  is  genuine  repentance 


on  the  part  of  the  sinner.  Jesus  is 
the  Good  Shepherd.  Of  course  he  re- 
joices when  a  lost  sheep  is  found. 
He  rejoices  also,  however,  over  the 
good  sheep  who  remain  faithful 
within  the  fold. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  15: 
11-32).  It  has  been  so  much  mis- 
understood. The  action  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  son  in  demanding 
his  portion  of  the  father's  estate 
while  the  father  was  yet  alive  was 
an  instance  of  deliberate  and  unfilial 
desertion.  He  went  into  a  far  coun- 
try and  spent  his  substance  in  "riot- 
ous living."  Only  when  he  suffered 
in  abject  poverty  did  he  repent.  A 
forgiving  father  was  glad  to  wel- 
come him  back  home.  The  father 
expressed  his  gratitude  in  acts  of 
kindness.  The  son,  counted  as 
dead,  was  now  alive.  The  older  son, 
mistaking  the  father's  joy  on  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  son,  was  an- 
gry and  refused  to  enter  the  house. 
Tlie  father  explained  to  the  churlish 
older  son:  ''Son,  thou  art  ever  with 
me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 
No  portion  of  the  older  son's  patri- 
mony was  taken  from  him.  We 
must  not  extol  the  repentance  of  the 
prodigal  son  above  the  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  older  son.  Surely 
the  sacred  joy  over  the  faithful  here 
and  hereafter  exceeds  the  joy  over 
the  return  of  a  sinful  soul,  even 
though  the  repentance  on  the  lat- 
ter's  part  is  sincere  and  genuine. 

It  was  clearly  a  great  lesson  for 
the  Pharisees.  They  must  have  tak- 
en its  application  unto  themselves. 
They  were  following  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  were  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend forgiveness  to  a  truly  repent- 
ant son.    The  lesson  is  not  only  for 
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the  Pharisees  but  for  all  people  any-  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 

time,    everywhere.     There   is    and  man's  table.    Dogs  shared  the  lot  of 

always  will  be  joy  for  the  lost  soul  Lazarus  and,  when  he  died,  he  was 

who  repents  and  comes  back,  but  it  probably  buried  in  a  pauper's  grave, 

does  not  supersede  the  joy  for  the  The  nameless  rich  man  also  died, 

souls  who  remain  true  and  faithful.  It  is  recorded  that  Lazarus  went  to 

Abraham's  bosom  signifying  the 
The  Disciples  Instructed  by  Parable  paradise  of  God.  The  rich  man 
The  Parable  of  the  Unrighteous  died  and  went  to  a  place  of  torment. 
Steward  (Luke  16:1-8)  was  given  As  a  Jew,  he  had  doubtless  often 
pnmanly  to  and  for  the  disciples,  boasted  that  Abraham  was  his  fa- 
The  steward  m  the  story  was  the  ther.  Now  he  was  asking  only  for 
authorized  agent  of  the  employer,  something  to  soothe  his  suffering, 
He  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  which  he  thought  Lazarus,  the  one- 
his  authonty.  Careful  men  do  not  time  beggar,  might  bring.  Tlie  con- 
fail  to  make  provision  for  their  fu-  versation  is  enlightening.  It  was  pos- 
ture years.  Some  are  surprised  to  sible  for  the  righteous  to  converse 
learn,  while  reading  the  parable,  ^ith  the  wicked.  However,  Abra- 
that  this  man's  apparent  dishonesty  ham  explained  that  it  was  impos- 
was  extolled.  This  is  not  the  case,  sible  to  grant  the  rich  man's  request 
"His  prudence  and  foresight  were  because  between  the  abode  of  the 
commended."  righteous  Lazarus  and  that  of  the 

Derision  of  the  Pharisees  Met;  "^''^i  f.l^'%  "^^^'^  f  ^  ^f^^ 

Another  Illustrative  Parable  f  ^^  ^^f      Passage  between  the 

More     than     passing     attention  two  abodes  was  forbidden.  Even  by 

should  be  given  to  the  Parable  of  P^^^^/^'  Jesus  taught  truly  concern- 

the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus.     Our  ^"§  ^^'^  conditions  m  the  hereafter. 

Lord  had  given  the  hypocritical  and  That  righteous  and  unrighteous  dwell 
scoffing  Pharisees  lessons  on  the  apart  during  the  interval  between  death 
right  way  of  administering  wealth,  and  resurrection  is  clear  ....  The  parable 
They  thought,  what  does  the  poor  *^,^^^^^  ^^Jf  continuation  of  individual  ex- 
r>  ^^^  ^  c  v  i.t_'  ^  >n.  istence  after  death,  and  the  relation  of 
Galilean  know  of  such  things?  The  ^ause  to  effect  between  the  life  one  leads 
Pharisees  were  crafty  manipulators  in  mortality  and  the  state  awaiting  him 
and  yet  were  so  successful  in  justify-  beyond, 
ing  their  deeds  before  men  as  to  ap- 
pear honest.  The  Lord  knew  their  Unprofitable  Servants 
hearts,  and  their  practices  were  an  Jesus  also  taught  his  disciples  by 
abomination  in  his  sight.  He  gave  parable  when  he  could  thereby  im- 
them  an  additional  lesson  by  an  un-  press  the  lesson  more  forcibly.  The 
forgettable  parable  (Luke  16:19-31).  apostles,  realizing  the  whole-souled 
These  verses  should  be  read.  service  required  of  them,  implored 
The  rich  man  had  fared  sump-  the  Lord,  saying,  "Increase  our 
tuously  while  on  earth.  He  had  been  faith."  On  one  occasion  the  Lord 
clothed  in  "purple  and  fine  linen"  repeated  to  them  instructions  pre- 
while  Lazarus,  the  beggar,  "was  laid  viously  given:  "If  ye  had  faith  as  a 
at  his  gate,  full  of  sores"  and  ate  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say 
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unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou 
planted  in  the  sea;  and  it  should 
obey  you"  (Luke  17:6).  Their 
faith  could  best  be  determined  by 
their  obedience  and  service.  The 
Parable  of  the  Unprofitable  Serv- 
ants is  given  in  Luke  17:7-10.  It 
teaches  that  those  who  engage  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord  should  give 
all  their  time  and  attention  to  him 
and  even  that  would  not  repay  him 
for  all  he  had  done.  The  apostles 
were  not  to  complain  at  their  tasks. 
The  best  they  could  do  would  only 
be  their  duty. 

Ten  Lepers  Healed 

Following  the  lesson  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  Luke 
alone  records  the  miracle  of  the 
healing  of  the  ten  lepers  (Luke 
17:11-19).  He  thereby  also  taught 
a  great  lesson  on  gratitude.  Only 
one  of  the  ten  remembered  to  turn 
back  and  thank  the  Lord  for  his 
great  blessing.  That  one  was  a  Sa- 
maritan. Truly  Jesus  was  preparing 
the  apostles  for  the  great  lesson  that 
the  gospel  was  for  all  who  were 
obedient. 

The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 

The  Parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican  was  spoken  ''unto  cer- 
tain which  trusted  in  themselves 
that  they  were  righteous,  and  de- 
spised others"  (Luke  18:9-14).  It 
was  not  addressed  to  any  particular 


class.  It  may  be  used  to  condemn 
the  Pharisaic  spirit  of  self-compla- 
cency wherever  found.  The  Pharisee 
was  grateful  that  he  was  better  than 
the  other  in  his  own  estimation. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  he  prayed  "with  himself."  Such 
prayers  do  not  avail  much  with  God. 
The  repentant  publican  humbly 
asked  for  forgiveness  and  for  mercy. 
The  Lord  summed  up  the  lesson 
when  he  said,  "For  every  one  that 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased; 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall 
be  exalted." 

Questions  and  Suggestions  ioi 
Discussion 

1.  Apply  the  Parable  of  the  Great  Sup- 
per to  our  day.  Why  do  our  mission- 
aries sometimes  request  applicants  for  bap- 
tism to  wait  for  a  while  before  joining  the 
Church? 

2.  What  proof  may  be  cited  from  the 
Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  of 
the  conditions  hereafter?  Are  spirits  sep- 
arated in  paradise? 

3.  Discuss  the  Parable  of  the  Unprofit- 
able Servants  as  it  applies  to  us.  Are  we 
willing  to  give  more  than  is  required  of 
us  in  the  service  of  the  Lord? 

4.  What  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisee 
who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray?  Show 
the  danger  of  Latter-day  Saints  partaking 
of  this  spirit. 

References  in  the  Gospels 

Matt.  8:19,  20;  9:10-13;  12:10;  19:3- 
12,  16-30;  18:12-14;  20:1-16. 

Mark  10:13-31;  2:15-17. 

Luke:  5:29-32;  9:52-56;  10:25;  14:1-35; 
15:11-32;  16:1-31;  17:1-37;  18:1-14. 
18-30. 


cJnere  c/s  ^oy 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 


There  is  song  in  the  wind  as  it  flies 
Through  the  willows  and  trees  near  a  stream. 
There  are  lessons  in  mountains  and  fields; 
There  is  joy  in  a  hope  and  a  dream. 
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Visiting  cJeacher   flLessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  3— ''These  Things  I  Have  Spoken  Unto  You,  That  in  Me  Ye 
Might  Have  Peace"  (John  16:33) 

Mary  Grant  Judd 

For  Tuesday,  December  6,  1949 

Objective:  To  affirm  that  through  conforming  our  lives  to  the  teachings  of  Christ, 
we  may  possess  peace  in  our  souls. 


/^HRIST  came  to  prepare  men's 
hearts  so  that  they,  as  worthy 
subjects,  would  develop  character- 
istics of  the  kingdom  of  God.  A 
righteous  kingdom  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  unrighteous  subjects.  It 
follows  then  that  the  more  closely 
individuals  conform  their  lives  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  more 
nearly  are  they  fitted  to  be  his  sub- 
jects. If  they  live  according  to  his 
laws  they  will  have  peace  in  their 
hearts,  for  his  is  a  peaceful  kingdom. 
Love  is  the  foundation  of  his  teach- 
ings. Faith  in  God  and  service  to 
fellow  men,  justice,  tolerance,  and 
forgiveness  are  characteristics  of  the 
true  followers  of  the  Master.  ''These 
things  I  have  spoken  unto  you,"  he 
said,  "that  in  me  ye  might  have 
peace"  (John  16:33). 

Not  all  wars  are  waged  on  fields 
of  battle.  Turmoil  as  tempestuous 
as  that  of  actual  war  can  sometimes 
rage  in  human  hearts,  but  peace 
that  passeth  understanding  can  be 
had  by  those  who  have  learned  the 
way  of  peace.  Never  has  there  been 
a  time  when  more  people  were  con- 
fused and  troubled  and  seeking  for 
that  great  blessing,  peace  of  mind. 
And  yet  how  simple  it  would  be  for 
them  to  obtain  it  through  righteous 
living.    They  are  like  the  youthful 


characters  in  Maeterlinck's  Blue 
Biid,  who  set  out  from  their  home 
in  search  of  happiness  only  to  find, 
after  wandering  far  and  near,  that 
it  had  been  within  their  reach  in 
the  familiar  surroundings  of  their 
own  home  all  the  time. 

In  his  book  Unto  the  Hills,  in  the 
section  titled  "Peace  Within  and 
Without,"  Elder  Richard  L.  Evans 
has  made  some  significant  state- 
ments. He  defines  peace  as  be- 
longing: 

...  to  an  attitude  of  mind  which  leaves 
the  windows  of  the  soul  open  to  all  truth 
and  the  will  to  live  in  accordance  with 
that  truth  ....  Peace  is  more  than 
mere  absence  of  war.  It  is  a  mode  of 
living,  a  state  of  well-being;  a  condition 
of  self-control  and  social  balance  .... 
He  who  has  mastered  self  has  found 
peace,  even  though  there  be  no  peace 
around  him  (Unto  the  HiUs,  page  123 
ff.). 

What  are  the  spoilers  of  inward 
peace?    Elder  Evans  answers: 

.  .  .  vanity  and  self-love,  greed,  unholy 
ambitions,  crooked  thinking  ....  the 
memory  of  things  that  should  never  have 
been  done;  the  confusion  that  lurks  in 
the  human  mind  when  the  line  of  dc- 
markation  between  truth  and  error  is 
obscured;  the  consciousness  of  time's 
passing  quickly  by  without  our  having 
freighted  it  with  a  full  measure  of  achieve- 
ment ....  In  short  those  things  which 
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destroy  our  peace  are  the  things  which  in  ages  have  proved,  obedience  to  all  that  the 

all  times  and  in  all  ages  have  been  forbid-  Lord  has  commanded,  and  obedience  to 

den  to  men  by  the  Lord  God  and  the  wis-  all  of  those  finer  things  that  men  already 

dom  of  experience  ....  The  price  of  peace  know  in  their  inmost  hearts   (Ibid.,  page 

is   obedience — obedience   to  all  that  the  124  ff.).  • 


vi/ork    llieeting — Sewing 

children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  3-Play  Clothes 

Jean  Ridges  Jennings 

For  Tuesday,  December  13,  1949 

CINCE  a  very  large  part  of  chil-  any  others,  need  to  be  made  so  that 

dren's   lives   is   spent   at   play,  they  are  easy  to  put  on  and  off.  For 

clothes  for  play  assume  an  impor-  younger  children,  choose  the  self- 

tant    place    in     their    wardrobes,  help   style  of  garment.   For  older 

Though  they  are  quite  expensive  to  ones,  be  sure  to  allow  plenty  of 

buy,  they  can  be  made  at  little  cost  placket  room  and  long  enough  open- 

and  are  easy  to  do.  ings.  Be  sure  that  cuffs  are  not  too 

Children  are  vigorous  at  play  and  tight  and  neck  openings  ample, 

often  careless  of  their  apparel.  We  Durable  workmanship  is  necessary 

do  not  want  them  to  be  unduly  de-  if  the  child's  garment  is  to  withstand 

structive  or  careless.  But,  on  the  oth-  severe  strain,  hard  wear,  and  laun- 

er  hand,  we  certainly  do  not  want  dering.  The  stitching  should  be  ad- 

to  dress  them  in  such  a  manner  justed  for  the  fabric  and  the  thread 

that  they  are  too  conscious  of  their  should  match  the  fabric  in  strength, 

clothes  and  thus  hampered  in  their  Styles  for  play  clothes  are  numer- 

play.  Material   for  these  garments  ous  and  fabrics  almost  unlimited, 

must  be  appropriate  to  their  pur-  Denims  are  sold  in  an  endless  va- 

pose.  They  should  be  durable  and  riety  of  colors  and  designs.  Some  of 

very  sturdy.     And    they  should  be  the  heavier  weights  of  spun  rayon 

made  of  fabrics  that  can  easily  be  and  cotton  are  ideal  for  this  use. 

laundered.  For  the  tiny  tot,  the  coverall  type 

Play  clothes  should  be  quite  com-  of  garment  is  easy  and  most  satis- 

fortable  for  the  wearer.  They  should  factory  for  boys  and  girls.  As  they 

allow  ample  room  for  activity  and  grow  older,  sturdy  dresses,  or  pedal 

growth.  If  a  child's  clothes  restrict  pushers  with  gay  shirts  or  jerseys, 

him  or  are  irritating,  this  will  likely  are  nice  for  girls.  Make  gay  flannel 

be  reflected  in  his  actions  and  dis-  or  cotton  print  shirts  for  boy$  to 

position.  He  will  show  his  irritation  wear  with  heavy  denim  or  cotton 

and  dissatisfaction  by  becoming  fret-  cord  trousers, 

ful  or  even  naughty.  The  felled  seam  is  generally  pref- 

Play  clothes,  almost  more  than  erable  as  a  finish  for  play  clothes.  It 
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is  strong  and  durable  as  well  as  flat  material,    or   stay   buttons    on    the 

and  neat  looking.  It  serves  equally  wrong  side  of  the  garment  help  pre- 

well  for  trousers  or  slacks  and  shirts,  vent  them  from  pulling  out. 

Plackets    should    be    ample    in  Stitches    of   worked   buttonholes 

length  and  extra  strong.  Zipper  clos-  should  touch  to  make  a  firm  edge 

ings  are  always  good,  as  are  continu-  and  the  thread  should  be  sturdy, 

ous  bound  plackets.  Either  should  Commercial      gripper      fasteners 

be  double  stitched  at  the  bottom.  make    an    ideal    closing    for    play 

Buttons  need  a  reinforcement  be-  clothes.  They  are  easy  to  apply  and 

hind  them.  Woven  tape,  patches  of  give  excellent  service. 


jCiterature — The  Literature  of  England 

Elder  Biiant  S.  Jacobs 

Lesson  3-The  Poet  Shakespeare 

For  Tuesday,  December  20,  1949 


E 


VEN  while  our  world  continues  tion  of  conjecture  and  opinion  about 

to    worship    sensation,    science,  Shakespeare's   life    now   exists,    ac- 

and   the   new   model,   Shakespeare  tually  we  know  precious  little  about 

endures.    Despite  the  weaknesses  of  him,  and  never  has  the  little  been 

youth  and  the  busied  indifferences  more  precious.    In  1 564  he  was  born 

of  maturity,  there  are  those  within  in  the  country  town  of  Stratford,  lo- 

each  generation  who  arise  to  call  his  cated    on    the    Avon    River    some 

name  one  of  the  sweetest  and  strong-  eighty  miles  northwest  of  London, 

est  in   the  language.     Increasingly  His  parents  were  of  the  prosperous 

each  year  his  works  are  taught  and  middle  class,  his    father    described 

read  and  performed,  surely  to  feed  a  alternately    as    a    butcher,    a   wool 

constant  hunger  for  that  which  sus-  merchant,  and  a  dealer  in  gloves.   At 

tains.  Now,  as  always  since  he  wrote,  the    age    of    eighteen    Shakespeare 

Shakespeare  is  known  and  loved;  it  married  Anne  Hathaway,  a  farmer's 

is  our  present  concern  to  ask  why.  daughter  eight  years  older  than  he, 

In  this  short  space  it  would  be  who  bore  him  three  children, 
high  presumption  to  attempt  an  In  his  early  twenties  he  went  to 
evaluation  of  William  Shakespeare,  London.  We  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  supreme  English  author  and  he  was  employed  in  various  minor 
dramatist,  as  revealed  in  his  thirty-  jobs  in  one  of  the  two  London 
seven  plays.  Setting  aside,  then,  a  theaters,  but  by  1592,  in  his  twenty- 
study  of  his  plays  as  a  course  to  be  eighth  year,  he  was  known  both  as 
anticipated  in  future  years,  let  us  an  actor  and  as  a  writer  of  plays, 
attempt  to  learn  for  ourselves  who  Soon  after  this  date  he  further  estab- 
Shakespeare  was  and  is,  and  why  the  lished  his  popularity  among  the  no- 
literary  and  poetic  values  of  his  writ-  bility  by  dedicating  two  poems, 
ings  are  unsurpassed.  Venus  and  Adonis  and  the  Rape  oi 

Although  an  immense  accumula-  Lucrece  to  Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl 
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of  Southampton,  who  seems  to  have  itself,  than  any  other  person?  Per- 

been  his  intimate  friend  as  well  as  haps  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  the 

his  patron  (a  wealthy  art-lover  who  most  creative  and  vital  in  English 

financed  artists  and  musicians  who  history,  lies  at  least  part  of  our  an- 

in    turn    dedicated   their  works   to  swer. 

him).  Most  of  his  sonnets  are  be-  If  Shakespeare  was  the  flower  of 
lieved  to  have  been  written  during  the  Renaissance  (rebirth),  as  he  is 
this  period,  from  1593  to  1596.  He  generally  acknowledged  to  be,  the 
began  writing  two  plays  each  year,  plant  which  produced  such  a  bloom 
and  directed  his  own  company  of  itself  could  have  been  no  mean  cre- 
actors.  At  age  thirty-three  he  pur-  ation.  Politically,  economically,  so- 
chased  the  largest  house  in  Stratford;  dally,  and  religiously,  ''the  spacious 
he  also  maintained  a  home  in  Lon-  times  of  Elizabeth"  were  epoch  mak- 
don  where,  save  for  periodical  visits  ing.  The  strong,  autocratic  Tudors 
to  Stratford,  he  spent  most  of  his  —Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth 
time.  In  1611,  at  the  height  of  his  —defied  any  and  all  powers  which 
highly  successful  career,  Shakespeare  seemed  to  endanger  the  unlimited 
suddenly  severed  active  connections  expansion  of  everything  English,  and 
with  the  theater  and  moved  to  Strat-  the  emerging  English  middle  classes 
ford.  Here  for  the  next  five  years  but  loved  them  the  more  for  their 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  respected  gentle-  courage  and  audacity,  and  for  the 
man.  He  continued  his  friendship  wealth  and  intellectual  freedom 
with  various  actors  until  he  died  at  which  resulted.  Out  of  the  con- 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  presumably  of  fusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  Hun- 
the  dreaded  plague.  dred  Years  War  with  France  (1337- 
About  all  these  sketchy  biograph-  1453)  and  the  English  civil  war, 
ical  details  prove  to  us  is  that,  so  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
far  as  we  can  verify  historically,  his  (1455-1485),  the  Tudors  built  a 
life  was  a  simple  and  conventional  vigorous,  unified  England.  Follow- 
one.  He  must  have  received  no  ing  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and 
more  education  than  the  average  others,  England,  through  her  fleet 
town  school  offered,  nor  do  we  and  her  maritime  skill,  made  herself 
learn  of  any  great  mind  which,  dur-  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  After 
ing  Shakespeare's  most  impression-  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
able  years,  stimulated  his  genius.  1588,  the  military  and  commercial 
How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  supremacy  of  England  was  assured, 
the  emergence  of  this  man  who,  particularly  so  because  of  Queen 
more  than  any  other,  molded  into  Elizabeth's  aggressive  leadership, 
our  language  the  strength,  the  flexi-  The  resulting  wave  of  nationalism 
bility,  and  the  maturity  which  gave  further  growth  to  the  ''pride 
characterize  modern  English?  From  of  the  English";  Shakespeare  echoed 
whence  came  this  master  dramatist-  it  in  his  historical  plays  glorifying 
actor-poet  who,  it  has  been  said,  the  English  traditions.  Henry  V,  for 
exerted  more  influence  on  the  example,  has  been  aptly  described 
growth  of  British  traditions,  even  on  as  an  English  national  epic  in  dra- 
the  growth  of  the  British  Empire  matic  form. 
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Inspirational 
e-Part  Music 

FOR 

Women's  Voices 


All  in  the  April  Evening — Diack. .15 

Bless  This  House — Brahe .15 

The  Bridge  Builder — Dougall .18 

Come  to  Me — Beethoven .16 

He  Smiled  on  Me— O'Hara .20 

Hold  Thou  My  Hand — Briggs. 15 

How  Beautiful  Upon  the  Mountains 

— Harker   .16 

How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers — 

Mendelssohn   .12 

I  Shall  Not  Again  Pass  This  Way— 

Effinger    .18 

If  with  All  Your  Hearts — ^Mendels- 
sohn      .15 

The  King  of  Glory— Parks 20 

The  Lord's  Prayer— Gates 18 

Write  for  information  on  music  for  all 
types  of  L.D.S.  choral  groups.  Music  sent 
on  approval.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home, 
church,  and  school;  Steinway  and  Lester 
pianos;  band  and  orchestra  instruments 
and  accessories;  and  records. 


D 


misT  Of  Aii-nHiAMjrt 


MAm 


aiines  ^ 


%MU  ukMi  ary  t,  utam 


When  Henry  VIII  directed  the 
passage  of  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  in 
1534,  England  was  freed  from  the 
domination  of  the  Pope,  and  Henry 
became  head  of  the  EngHsh  Church. 
A  year  later  the  power  of  the  print- 
ing press  became  more  evident  when 
Miles  Coverdale  printed  the  first 
complete  English  Bible,  and  since 
reading  and  writing  rapidly  became 
common,  each  Englishman  soon 
learned  to  read  his  Bible  for  him- 
self. 

Inevitably  a  new  freedom  charac- 
terized the  realm  of  the  intellect  as 
well.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
worldly  Middle  Ages,  scholars  con- 
cerned themselves  with  man  and  the 
immediate  world  about  him.  They 
sought  to  explain  their  environment 
as  perceived  by  the  senses.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  use  of  the  inductive 
scientific  method,  the  sciences  of 
chemistry,  physics,  and  medicine  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  the  realms  of 
superstition  and  quackery.  Litera- 
ture followed  the  classical  Greek 
models,  and  borrowed  profusely  from 
Continental  literary  fashions,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Italy.  Written  by 
some  Oxford  scholars,  but  largely  by 
gentlemen  of  the  court  and  the  mid- 
dle classes,  the  literature  became  ex- 
perimental, word  conscious,  and 
purely  lyrical,  so  filled  with  natural 
melody  and  song  that  poetry  might 
seem  to  be  the  common  speech  of 
Englishmen.  The  "spaciousness"  of 
the  age  was  surely  not  in  physical 
London,  which  to  us  would  in  part 
be  smelly,  dirty,  unsanitary,  and 
cruel;  instead,  as  Englishmen  walked 
her  narrow  streets,  it  was  their  imagi- 
nations which  soared  without  re- 
straint. They  saw  visions  and 
dreamed    dreams    of    "brave    new 
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worlds/'  and,  to  describe  what  they 
saw  and  felt,  they  wrote  for  us  the 
incredibly  rich  Elizabethan  litera- 
ture, brimming  with  virility,  natural- 
ness, and  originality. 

It  is  in  probing  this  vein  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  richest  ore  literature 
has  produced:  the  writings  of  Shake- 
speare. However,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  literature  is  never  the  sum 
total  of  whatever  biographical  de- 
tails, sources,  and  influence  were 
drawn  upon  in  producing  it.  Literary 
excellence  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  materials  of  a  work  of  art,  but 
upon  what  use  is  made  of  the  ma- 
terials. This  observation  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  in  studying 
Shakespeare,  who  borrowed  the  plots 
of  almost  all  his  plays.  Wherein, 
then,  does  his  originality  lie? 

Like  Chaucer,  Shakespeare  knew 
all  classes,  types,  and  characters  of 
humanity.  Neither  condemning  nor 
praising,  neither  concealing  unflat- 
tering reality  nor  slighting  the  hu- 
morous or  lovely,  he  looked  into  the 
heart  of  all  humanity  and  wrote  of 
what  he  saw  with  a  piercing,  lyrical 
freshness,  and  a  deep-probing  intel- 
lectual intensity  which  by  their  own 
stamp  of  excellence  are  peculiarly 
his.  He  has  been  halfway  defined, 
almost  too  often,  as  a  master  in  the 
use  of  words.  As  if  one's  literary 
excellence  invariably  increases  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  size  of  one's  vocabu- 
lary! We  must  remember  Henry 
Ward  Beecher's  thought,  that 
''Words  are  pegs  to  hang  ideas  on." 
Not  to  deny  that  Shakespeare's  word 
list  is  both  large  and  pure:  it  is  phe- 
nomenally so.  But  the  beauty 
and  the  power  of  his  style  are  pro- 
duced, not  by  the  isolated  words  he 
uses,  but  by  his  power  of  combining 


CANYON  COOL  For 

YOUR  SHOPPING 

COMFORT 

Spend  a  few  comfortable,  cool 
shopping  hours  at  Sears!  Clean, 
water-washed,  pollen-free  air, 
gives  you  relief  from  hot  sum- 
mer days! 

Main  or  State  at  8th  South 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Joseph  ttm.  Taylor 

UTAH  PIONEER 

Organized  1882 

Since  then  there  have  been  held 
134  CONFERENCES 
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SUNDAY  9:45  A.M. 

Marguerite  Taylor  Beck 
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For  BEAUTIFUL 

Spring  Flowers 

Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  must 
be  Planted  This  Fall 

Call  or  Write  for  FREE 

BULB  and  SEED  Catalog 

Giving  Full  Details 

Everything  for  the  Home  Grounds 
At  Our  New  Motor  Mart  Garden 

PORTER-WAIION  CO. 

550  South  6th  East 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


FALL  TERM 


Plan  now  to  enroll      S^pt      6 

You  can  qualify  better  lor  a 
business  career  with  the  thor- 
ough training  you'll  receive  at 
L.  D.  S.  Business  College. 
Inquiries  'welcomed  at  any  time. 
Write  for  free  literature 

L.  D.  S.  Business  College 


70  North  Main 


Salt  Lake  City 


words  to  force  them  to  express  pre- 
cisely the  idea  or  emotion  he  would 
convey  to  his  audience. 

Shakespeare  is  a  Jyric  poetf  two 
terms  equally  difficult  of  definition. 
An  attempt  to  define  poetry  is 
doomed  to  no  more  success  than  an 
attempt  to  define  music,  beauty, 
love;  it  is  much  easier  exemplified 
than  defined.  Originally  vdth  the 
Greeks,  Jyric  designated  that  which 
was  to  be  sung  with  the  lyre;  the 
lyric  is  still  to  be  identified  by  its 
melody  and  song-like  quality,  but  it 
is  a  melody  more  of  manner  than  of 
form.  Any  intense  personal  emo- 
tion—religion, love,  grief— may  be 
the  material  of  a  lyrical  poem;  all  the 
emotions  provide  the  subject  matter 
of  Shakespeare's  lyrics.  Pertinent 
here,  both  for  manner  and  content, 
is  Miranda's  speech  from  The 
Tempest: 

O  wonderl 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!  O  brave  new 

world, 
That  has  such  people  in't. 

If  Shakespeare  is  the  universal 
poet,  we  should  find  at  once  that 
his  imagery  attracts  us;  a  reading  of 
Shakespeare  should  clear  our  minds 
and  souls  of  the  trivial  and  the  ar- 
tificial, and  from  the  truth  and  in- 
tensity of  its  content  make  us  feel 
vibrantly  aware  and  alive.  Not  only 
can  Shakespeare  perceive  the  truth, 
but  he  catches  its  essence  and  hands 
it  to  us  for  the  taking,  condensed  in 
a  nutshell.  For  example,  'Tender 
inward  of  the  hand"  delicately  catch- 
es the  assence  of  an  almost  intang- 
ible, yet  very  real,  sensation;  ''liberty 
plucks  justice  by  the  nose"  tells  far 
more  than  it  says.    The  list  of  such 
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illustrations  in  Shakespeare  is  end- 
less—as vast  as  Shakespeare  himself. 
Because  his  phrases  and  epigrams 
are  uniquely  apt  and  therefore  mem- 
orable, Shakespeare  has  lent  many  of 
them  to  our  language,  from  ''Brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit"  to  ''Something  is 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
Probably  more  of  his  phrases  have 
been  used  as  book  titles  than  those 
of  any  other  writer;  throughout  the 
centuries  the  music  and  intensity  of 
his  lines  have  found  a  sure  audience. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  follow- 
ing, but  a  few  of  his  best  known : 

Use  every  man  after  his  desert, 
And  who  should  'scape  whipping 

(Hamlet). 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of 
us  all  (Hamlet). 

How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  {King  Lear). 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage! 
blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanes,  spout 

Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples, 
drowned  the  cocks! 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires 

Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder- 
bolts. 

Singe  my  white  head!  And  thou,  all-shak- 
ing thunder, 

Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world! 

Crack  nature's  molds,  all  germens  spill 
at  once 

That  make  ungrateful  man!  .... 

Rumble  thy  bellyfull!  Spit,  fire!  spout, 
rain!  {King  Lear). 

Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  hke  the  leaving  it  (Macbeth) . 

If  music  be  the  food   of  love,   play  on 

{TweUth  Night). 

What's  in  a  name?    That  which  we  call 

a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet 
{Romeo  and  Juliet). 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund 
day 
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Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops 
(Romeo  and  Juliet). 

i'he  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blest; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 
takes  (Merchant  of  Venice). 

How    sweet    the   moonlight    sleeps    upon 

this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of 

music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the 

night 
Becomes  the  touches   of  sweet  harmony 
(Merchant  oi  Venice). 

Cowards   die  many  times  before  their 

deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men 

should  fear; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come 

{Julius  Caesar). 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my 

lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls: 
Who    steals    my   purse   steals    trash;    'tis 

something,  nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave 

to  thousands; 
But  he   that   filches   from   me   my   good 

name 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed  {Othello) . 

All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And    all    the    men    and    women    merely 

players. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And   one   man    in   his   time   plays    many 

parts  (As  You  Like  It) . 

The  music  of  Shakespeare's  lyrical 
note  is  found  pure  and  undefiled  in 
the  songs  from  the  plays,  which 
actually  were  sung.  Most  of  his 
plays  contain  a  few  such  songs,  while 
The  Tempest  contains  so  many  that 
it  approaches  opera.  For  a  natural 
freshness  and  charm,  for  simple, 
memorable  word  music,  his  songs  are 
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unrivalled.  For  example,  read  aloud 
from  our  text,  pp.  429-433  those 
which  most  appeal  to  you,  whether 
it  be  ''When  icicles  hang  by  the 
wall"  for  its  strong,  everyday  imagery 
and  skillful  use  of  contrast;  ''Who  is 
Sylvia?"  for  its  music  and  pure  lyric- 
al beauty;  'Tou  spotted  snakes  with 
double  tongue,"  for  music  and  real- 
istic imagery  of  nature;  'Tell  me 
where  is  fancy  bred"  for  its  unusual 
rhythm  and  intellectual  surprise; 
"Under  the  greenwood  tree"  for  its 
lilting,  carefree  praise  of  nature;  "It 
was  a  lover  and  his  lass"  for  spark- 
ling love  music;  "O  mistress  mine," 
for  its  serene,  lyrical  praise  of  inno- 
cent love;  "Hark,  hark!  The  lark" 
for  its  music  and  imagery;  "Full 
fathom  five"  for  its  mood  of  eerie 
mystery;  and  "Where  the  bee  sucks" 
for  the  simple  but  unrivalled  charm 
of  nature. 

Let  us  sum  up  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  Shakespeare's  greatness.  He 
is  the  poet  in  whose  writings  all  the 
separate  elements  that  make  up 
poetry  have  been  combined  in  great- 
est beauty.  Perhaps  the  first  of  these 
qualities  is  his  portrayal  of  human- 
ity. He  possessed  a  profound  and 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  created  characters  with  indi- 
viduality that  yet  are  typical  and 
subtly  like  the  people  you  and  I 
know.  Second,  he  is  the  master  in 
the  English  language  in  the  use  of 
words  for  the  beauty  in  themselves 
and  as  the  servants  of  thought. 
Third,  the  beauty  and  power  of  his 
style  are  produced  by  his  ability  to 
make  words  express  precisely  the 
idea  or  emotion  he  would  convey. 
Fourth,  his  use  of  the  whole  scale 
of  emotions  from  tragic  pathos  to 
rollicking  jollity  with  a  middle  range 
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of  all  the  emotions  of  human  ex- 
perience is  unsurpassed.  Fifth,  his 
deep-probing  intellectual  intensity 
lives.  Sixth,  lyrical  freshness  of 
rhyme,  verse,  and  prose  and  the 
ability  to  vary  these  rhythms  with 
every  shade  of  thought  character- 
ize all  his  v^^orks.  Seventh,  he  was 
possessed  of  mellow  wisdom  and 
understanding.  And  eighth,  his  ap- 
preciation of  nature  and  the  unde- 
scribable  lightness  and  grace  as  well 
as  the  deep  thundering  force  of  his 
descriptions  are  memorable.  These 
things,  as  well  as  the  very  personal 
appeal  to  each  of  us,  are  the  great- 
ness of  Shakespeare. 

Note  to  Class  Leaders: 

For  background  read  the  introductory 
essay,  pp.  279-305,  particularly  279-290, 
299-305,  and  "William  Shakespeare,"  pp. 
423-424.  In  reading  the  best  of  his  son- 
nets, pp.  424-429,  you  will  find  they  hold 
you  and  reward  you  and  you  will  want  to 
present  some  of  them  to  your  group,  since 
here  we  find  lyric  poetry  and  the  sonnet 
form  at  their  best.     Numbers  18,  33,  and 


2. 


3 


116  are  favorites.  Unfortunately  sonnet  71 
has  been  omitted  from  our  text,  but  may 
be  found  on  page  626  of  this  Magazine. 
Present  each  sonnet  as  a  unit  by  reading  it 
aloud,  then  discussing  its  values  and  diffi- 
culties. 

Questions: 

1.  Would  you  say  Shakespeare's  mind  and 
imagery  were  dominated  by  his  years 
in  London,  or  by  his  years  in  Stratford? 
Did  Shakespeare  achieve  fame  as  a 
poet  before  he  become  known  as  a 
poet  and  playwright? 
Can  Henry  VIII  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth be  said  to  have  influenced  Shake- 
speare's genius  in  any  way? 

4.  If  to  us  Elizabethan  London  might 
seem  cramped  and  dirty,  wherein  was 
the  orign  of  the  "spaciousness"  of  this 
most  important  age  in  England's  his- 
tory? 

5.  Discuss  Shakespeare  as  a  lyric  poet. 

6.  Bring  to  class  some  titles  of  books  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  phrases. 

7.  Be  prepared  to  cite  favorite  passages 
from  Shakespeare. 

Suggestion:  Correlate  music  with  the 
lesson  by  the  use  of  such  Shakespearean 
songs  as  "Who  Is  Sylvia?"  as  special 
music. 
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I  Light 

Jeanette  P.  Parry 

I  love  the  night,  the  magic  night 
That  settles  soft  and  still, 
And  beckons  to  the  rising  moon 
That  peeks  above  the  hill. 

I  love  the  night,  deep  purple  night, 
When  cares  of  day  are  gone, 
I  love  the  night  when  shadows  break — 
For  it  reveals  the  dawn. 


k/i  ofnend  JLike    Ljou 

Hilde  Wittemund 

I  do  not  ask  for  silver  or  gold. 

Not  for  a  palace  or  lands. 

But  I  do  ask  for  a  friend  like  you, 

A  friend  who  understands. 

When  stormy  clouds  of  trouble  come 

When  you  need  helping  hands. 

Then  let  me  be  the  chosen  one — 

The  friend  who  understands. 

It  is  a  dream  so  sacred,  true, 

A  dream  that  never  ends. 

If  I  can  have  a  friend  like  you — 

A  friend,  who  understands. 


cyrom    I  Lear  and  cfc 
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Since  the  death  of  my  husband  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine  has  been  a  second 
companion  to  me.  Countless  times  I  have 
found  answer  to  my  problems  from  its 
fine,  down-to-earth  editorials.  I  enjoy  the 
stories  that  leave  one  better  for  having  read 
them  and  the  interesting,  stimulating 
articles  that  enrich  my  household. 

— Flossie  Caldwell,  Monrovia,  California 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  has  long 
been  a  part  of  my  household.  As  time  goes 
on  it  seems  to  take  on  added  interest.  I 
enjoy  very  much  the  beautiful  and  spiritual 
editorials.  Just  the  other  day  the  July 
number,  with  the  preview  of  the  coming 
year's  lessons,  came.  The  first  installment 
of  early  English  literature,  by  Briant  S. 
Jacobs,  is  especially  interesting.  The  les- 
son is  portrayed  so  beautifully  and  in  such 
an  understandable  way  that  I  couldn't  lay 
aside  the  Magazine  until  I  had  read  the 
lesson  all  the  way  through. 
— Ann   W.   Beauregard,   Salt   Lake  City, 

Utah 

I  appreciate  the  inspiring  lessons  we  have 
had  and  receive  so  much  benefit  myself 
while  I  study.  When  we  had  our  last 
lesson  in  May  the  sisters  expressed  them- 
selves as  to  how  much  the  lessons  had 
strengthened  their  testimonies  and  they 
related  incidents  where  stories  and  readings 
had  helped  them  to  understand  the  gospel 
more  fully. 

— Mrs.   Myrtle  G.  Olson,   Cardston,   Al- 
berta, Canada 

I  am  receiving  the  Magazine  every 
month  and  I  look  forward  to  its  coming. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  little  book.  It  is 
spring  weather  here  in  England  and  the 
trees  and  hedges  and  shrubs  are  coming 
out  beautifully. 
With  kind  regards, 

— Lizzie  Redington, 

Hastingwood,   Essex,   England 

I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  issue 
of  your  Magazine  and  all  the  Relief  So- 
cie^  lessons,  too.  May  you  have  continued 
success. 

— Jean  C.  Martindale,  Hailey,  Idaho 
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I  appreciate  receiving  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  as  it  contains  many  things  that 
are  helpful  in  starting  conversations  with 
the  women  we  meet  while  out  tracting. 
I  also  find  that  the  Magazine  is  a  mis- 
sionary within  itself.  Most  women  in  gen- 
eral are  interested  in  the  part  the  women 
play  in  the  Church. 

— Elder  Richard  L.  Sisam, 

Schenectady,  New  York 

Once  again  it  is  time  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription for  the  most  wonderful  Magazine 
in  the  world!  May  I  tell  you  how  I  enjoy 
the  Magazine  and  my  mother  and  my 
grandmother  in  the  Deep  South  also  ex- 
press their  feelings  on  how  much  the 
Magazine  has  helped  them. 

— Dorothy  B.  Moon,  Hanna,  Utah 

The  poetry  in  the  Magazine  is  of  such 
fine  quality  it  makes  me  happy  to  have  an 
acceptance  from  you.  I  also  enjoy  the 
entire  Magazine,  but  read  the  poetry  first. 

— Katie  Harris  Lewis,  Malad  City,  Idaho 

What  lovely  stories  you  publish.  I  do 
enjoy  the  Magazine. 

— Grace  Savre,  Pasadena,  California 

Truly  saying,  if  each  woman  who  takes 
this  wonderful  Magazine  would  share  it 
and  its  teachings  with  her  neighbor,  how 
much  more  love  could  be  given  and  that 
is  what  the  world  is  in  need  of  today. 
— Orpha  B.  Nally,  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico 

How  often  have  I  wished  for  some  im- 
pressive way  of  expressing  to  you  my 
keen  appreciarion  and  love  for  our  Reliei 
Society  Magazine  and  for  the  help  and 
inspiration  its  many  departments  have 
brought  to  me  during  the  last  thirteen 
years  that  I  have  labored  as  a  literary 
class  leader. 

— Cleopha  J.  Jensen, 

Brighani  City,  Utah 

I  love  your  Magazine.  My  little  daugh- 
ter and   I   read   it  together,  setting  aside 
time  each  day  to  do  so. 
—Iris   Taylor   Connolly,   Salt   Lake   City 
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cJane  for  Sorting 

Eva  Wiiles  Wangsgaard 


Now  that  the  air  of  morning  is  too  cool 

While  noontime  licks  at  earth  with  dragon  tongue, 

A  listening  stillness  waits  in  every  pool 

Reflecting  branches  gold  and  scarlet  hung; 

Too  bitter  is  the  loss  of  youth  and  spring, 

Too  sad  the  browning  stem  on  earthbound  root, 

Too  empty  stretch  the  songless  boughs  to  bring 

The  joy  that  was  the  petal  and  the  fruit. 

But  when  the  ricks  are  silvered  by  the  moon 
And,  silver-spangled,  leans  the  tasseled  corn. 
No  longer  is  the  autumn  come  too  soon 
But  offers  time  for  sorting  treasures  borne 
On  dew-webbed  days,  too  brief,  forever  lost; 
And  hearts  accept  the  prophecy  of  frost. 


The  Cover:  The  Blue  Mountains  near  Blanding,  Utah,  photograph  by  Willard  Luce. 
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Making  Our  Homes  More  Livable 


Chiistine  H.  Robinson 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 


HERE  is  my  heart,  my  happiness,  my 
home.  Here,  inside  the  lighted  win- 
dow, is  my  love,  my  hope,  my  life. 
Peace  is  my  companion  on  the  pathway 
winding  to  the  threshold.  Inside  this 
portal  dwells  new  strength  in  the  security, 
serenity,  and  radiance  of  those  I  love  above 
life  itself.  Here  will  I  build  new  dreams — 
dreams  that  tomorrow  will  come  true. 

The  world  over,  these  are  the  thoughts 
at  eventide  when  footsteps  turn  ever 
homeward.  In  the  haven  of  the  hearth- 
side  is  rest  and  peace  and  comfort. 

Thus,  Abraham  Lincoln  summed 
up  the  true  spirit  of  the  ideal  home. 
This  is  the  kind  of  home  we  as 
Relief  Society  members  want  for  our 
families— a  place  where  considera- 
tion, kindliness,  and  happiness  glow. 
We  want  our  families  to  grow  up 
in  homes  which  are  havens  of 
security,  builders  of  spirituality, 
stabilizing  forces  in  an  uncertain 
world. 

Rich  and  lasting  pleasures  come 
from  creating  a  livable  home.  There 
are  deep  satisfactions  in  taking  a 
mere  house  and  building  beauty, 
comfort,  and  charm  into  it,  and  in 
endowing  it  with  the  imprint  of  our 
personalities. 

Decorating  a  house  is  an  ex- 
citing and  challenging  experi- 
ence. It  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  deep  inner  urges  of  mankind  to 
seek  to  make  his  place  of  abode  more 
beautiful.  Even  the  ancient  cave 
men  felt  the  need  to  make  their 
shelters  more  than  mere  dwellings. 
They  beautified  their  caves  by  etch- 
ing and  painting  pictures  and  de- 
signs on  the  bare  stone  walls.  Simi- 


larly, we  today  seek  to  enrich  our 
homes  with  beauty.  We  strive  to 
make  them  not  only  more  pleasant 
places  in  which  to  live,  but  we  want 
them  to  express  the  true  personality 
of  our  families. 

Houses  have  personalities  just  as 
surely  as  do  the  people  who  live  in 
them.  The  first  principle  of  effective 
interior  decorating  consists  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  personality  oi  the 
home  expresses  the  personalities  oi 
those  who  hve  in  it.  We  cannot 
possibly  be  at  our  best  in  a  house 
that  conflicts  with  our  personalities 
any  more  than  we  can  be  completely 
at  ease  with  clothes  that  are  ill- 
fitting  and  in  poor  taste.  The  more 
nearly  our  home  expresses  the  per- 
sonality of  our  family  the  happier 
and  more  contented  we  and  our 
loved  ones  who  live  in  it  will  feel. 
It  is  when  we  step  out  of  role  and 
try  to  pattern  our  homes  after  the 
Joneses  that  we  set  the  stage  for  a 
feeling  of  frustration. 

Recently,  I  was  in  the  home  of  a 
well-to-do  Salt  Lake  family.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  to  be  a  small, 
unpretentious  apartment.  However, 
it  had  been  decorated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  it  a  friendly, 
homelike,  and  gracious  atmosphere. 
I  commented  about  the  decorative 
scheme  and  the  family  told  me  that 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  they 
were  truly  happy  in  their  surround- 
ings. Previously,  they  had  lived  in 
a  large  house  which  had  been 
decorated   in   the   formal   manner. 
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They  had  hved  in  this  large  house  design  and  your  rooms  are  taste- 
for  seventeen  years,  but  had  never  fully  decorated  with  rare  old  china 
really  been  contented.  Their  elabo-  and  glass.  It  is  only  when  we  get 
rately  decorated  living  room  was  used  the  true  personality  picture  of  our 
solely  for  entertaining  and  when  family  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  that 
they  ate  in  their  spacious  dining  we  can  take  the  first  step  towards 
room,  they  were  almost  afraid  even  making  our  homes  more  livable, 
to  speak  to  one  another.  They  To  make  our  homes  more  livable 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  they  we  need  not  make  them  pretentious, 
were  always  very  proud  of  this  In  fact,  if  our  homes  are  to  reflect 
house,  that  it  was  decorated  in  a  us,  they  must  definitely  stay  with- 
grand  and  authentic  manner,  but  in  the  limits  of  our  spending  capac- 
they  had  never  really  been  happy  ity.  This  brings  us  to  the  second 
in  it.  They  are  fundamentally  quiet,  principle  of  effective  interior  dec- 
home-loving  people  and  a  formal  orating.  Our  homes  must  fit  our 
house  conflicted  with  their  personal-  budgets.  This  principle  was  im- 
ities.  pressed  upon  my  mind  in  one  of 

the  first  classes  I  attended  in  interior 
"lATE  want  to  create  a  home  back-  decorating.  One  of  my  classmates 
ground  in  which  we  will  be  was  a  clever,  artistic  girl  who  had 
happy  and  at  ease.  The  feeling  we  a  career  of  her  own,  but  who 
wish  to  create  will  influence  the  se-  had  recently  married  a  clerk  in  a 
lection  of  the  room's  color  scheme,  small  store.  As  a  class  assignment, 
and  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  she  was  planning  her  apartment,  and 
the  furniture.  If  yours  is  a  for  her  bedroom  she  selected  beauti- 
quiet  family  which  likes  to  read  ful  white  velvet  draperies  and  bed- 
a  great  deal  and  listen  to  the  radio,  spreads.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
you  will  naturally  prefer  quiet,  rest-  term  we  were  all  surprised  when 
ful  colors  and  furnishings.  A  home  the  instructor  gave  her  a  low  grade, 
expressing  novelty  and  sophistica-  She  had  prepared  a  considerable 
tion  would  be  out  of  place  and  dis-  amount  of  artistic  work  for  the  class, 
appointing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  but  the  teacher  explained  that  she 
your  family  is  definitely  the  outdoor  had  not  learned  one  of  the  cardinal 
type,  loving  active  sports,  you  will  rules  of  decorating,  namely,  that 
want  your  home  and  its  furnishings  our  homes  must  be  in  keeping  with 
to  be  colorful  yet  sincere  in  lines  our  financial  status, 
and  type.  In  your  decorating  you  A  third  important  principle  of  ef- 
will  want  to  express  the  feeling  of  fective  interior  decorating  is  plan- 
free,  open  informality  and  not  fill  ning.  Many  of  today's  homes,  like 
your  rooms  with  delicate  frills  and  Topsy,  ''just  grew."  I  suppose  that 
fragile  knickknacks.  all  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another. 
However,  if  yours  is  a  conserva-  have  bought  items  for  our  houses 
tive  family,  rich  in  tradition  and  without  any  clear  idea  of  what  we 
genealogy,  you  might  be  quite  un-  were  going  to  do  with  them.  If  we 
happy  unless  your  furniture  and  repeat  this  error  too  often  we  may 
furnishings  are  of  genuine  period  not  only  undermine  our  budgets. 
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but  we  may  build  homes  that  lack 
personality  and  unity.  Only  by  fol- 
lowing a  carefully  conceived  plan 
can  we  make  sure  that  our  home 
decorating  develops  in  unity  and 
good  taste. 

Every  purchase  of  furniture  or 
furnishings  and  every  decision  re- 
garding painting,  wallpaper,  and 
color  combinations  should  be  made 
in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan. 
By  following  such  a  procedure,  we 
can  avoid  being  sold  things  our 
homes  do  not  need  and  which  later 
we  may  want  to  discard.  We  can 
keep  from  being  influenced  by  high 
pressure  salesmanship  and  can  avoid 


the  mistake  of  buying  things  just 
because  they  are  in  style  or  because 
our  friends  have  bought  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  the  salesman 
tells  us  that  ''this  is  the  latest  style" 
or  ''this  is  what  everyone  is  now 
buying,"  then  is  the  time  for  us 
to  be  careful.  We  want  our  homes 
to  express  our  personalities  and  to 
fill  our  needs.  The  fact  that  a 
particular  item  or  color  is  what 
everyone  else  is  buying  or  is  the  lat- 
est thing  on  the  market  is  no  reason 
for  our  buying  it.  It  might  be  just 
the  thing  we  should  avoid! 

I  know  some  of  you  are  going  to 
say^  "If  we  could  throw  out  every- 
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Wallpaper  is  a  decorative  note  in  this  small  hall.    By  using  the  same  paper  in  the 
living  room  and  in  the  hall  they  are  unified. 
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Courtesy,  C.  H.  Renders,  Inc.,  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey 

Space  has  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  small  breakfast  or  dining  room. 


thing  we  now  have  in  our  homes 
and  start  over,  or  if  we  could  buy 
a  new  this  or  a  new  that,  then 
we  could  have  the  kind  of  home  we 
want."  But,  as  we  have  said  before, 
it  is  not  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  which  guarantees 
a  well-planned  and  well-decorated 
house.  It's  how  we  spend  what 
money  we  have,  and  the  thought 
and  care  we  put  into  arranging 
and  decorating  that  which  we 
already  have  that  brings  the  great- 
est satisfaction. 

OECAUSE  a  piece  of  furniture  is 
old  doesn't  necessarily  mean  it 
must  be  dull.  The  use  of  a  little 
imagination  and  some  good  hard 
work     can     completely     transform 


characterless  furniture.  If  we  strip 
off  the  gingerbread  from  some  of 
our  pieces  and  apply  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint,  for  example,  a  semi-gloss 
black  which  is  used  so  extensively 
these  day,  we  will  be  amazed  at  the 
new  life  and  beauty  that  may  be 
brought  back  to  these  old  pieces. 

Old  furniture  and  furnishings 
should  not  be  discarded  until  they 
have  been  given  most  careful  ap- 
praisal and  consideration.  Often, 
drab,  uninteresting  pieces,  with  a 
bit  of  work  and  imagination,  can 
be  made  into  things  of  beauty  and 
distinction.  Those  of  you  who  have 
rejuvenated  old  pieces  know  the 
thrill  that  comes  from  creating 
something  new. 

Simplicity  is   the   fourth   impor- 
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tant  principle  of  effective  decorating. 
Simplicity  must  be  the  keynote  of 
all  interior  planning.  Simplicity, 
however,  is  net  easy  to  achieve.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
planning  to  create  a  room  which  is 
comfortable,  beautiful,  yet  simple. 
Comfort,  beauty,  and  simplicity, 
however,  are  closely  interdependent 
and  interrelated.  Beauty  does  not 
mean  mere  prettiness  and  ornamen- 
tation. Beauty  means  "that  quality 
or  combination  of  qualities  in  a 
thing  which  gives  pleasure  to  the 
senses  or  pleasurably  exalts  the  mind 
or  spirit."  Beauty  uplifts  us  both 
mentally  and  spiritually  and  gives 
that  quality  which  we  learn  to  loye 
rather  than  to  tire  of  quickly. 


After  having  considered  the  four 
fundamental  principles  of  effective 
interior  decoration:  (i)  Expression 
of  personality,  (2)  Appropriateness 
to  family  needs  and  budgets,  (3) 
Planning,  and  (4)  Simplicity,  the 
next  step  consists  in  using  properly 
the  tools  with  which  these  princi- 
ples can  be  put  into  effect. 

Color  is  the  first  important  tool 
we  can  use  to  give  life  and  interest 
to  our  homes  and  a  "lift"  to  those 
who  dwell  in  it.  Color  is  considered 
to  be  the  number  one  element  in 
decorating.  It  is  the  first  thing  we 
see  and  feel  when  we  enter  a  room. 
We  have  all  been  in  homes  which 
impressed  us  as  being  beautiful.  In 
attempting  to   explain   them  later, 


Courtesy,  C.  H.  Renders,  Inc.,  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey 

This  attractive   room,   through   simplicity   and   harmony,   expresses   a   feeling   of 
quiet  restfulness. 
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Courtesy,  C.  H.  Henders,  Inc.,  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey 

The  proper  choice  and  hanging  of  pictures  in  this  bedroom  help  to  add  interest 
and  unity  in  the  decorating. 


we  have  found  ourselves  unable  to 
describe  what  was  in  them,  yet  we 
know  the  over-all  effect  to  be  beauti- 
ful. The  proper  use  of  color,  in  most 
cases,  is  the  real  reason  for  this  ef- 
fect of  beauty.  Color  can  change  a 
dull  home  into  one  sparkling  with 
personality.  It  can  give  us  a  feeling 
of  peace  or  a  sense  of  restlessness. 
When  we  have  little  money  to 
spend,  color  can  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  good  furniture.  Color  can 
also  divert  attention  from  bad  archi- 
tectural features. 

Small  rooms  can  be  made  to 
look  larger  by  the  use  of  light  color- 
ed walls  and  cool  shades,  and  by 
painting  the  wood  trim  the  same 
color  as  the  walls.  Large  rooms  can 


look  more  compact  through  the  use 
of  deeper  shades  of  warm  colors,  or 
by  using  wallpaper  of  a  bold  design. 
Sharp  contrasts  can  be  employed  in 
large  rooms.  They  tend  to  diminish 
size  as  well  as  add  interest.  High 
ceilings  can  be  made  to  look  lower 
if  they  are  painted  a  deeper  shade 
than  the  walls.  By  the  opposite 
treatment,  low  ceilings  can  be  made 
to  look  higher. 

If  a  sofa  or  chair  looks  too  large 
in  a  room,  its  size  can  be  minimized 
by  painting  it  or  covering  it  with  a 
color  which  blends  into  the  walls. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  some- 
thing which  we  wish  to  emphasize, 
such  as  an  interesting  mantel  or 
piece  of  furniture,  it  can  be  drama- 
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tized  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  contrast- 
ing color. 

ly/fOST  of  us  have  good  color 
sense  but  we  are  afraid  to  ex- 
press our  tastes.  If  we  are  to  dec- 
orate interestingly,  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  color.  Color  is  fun  and 
challenging  to  work  with.  It  is  the 
one  tool  with  which  we  can  express 
our  individualities.  A  wise  com- 
bination of  imagination  and  prac- 
tical application  of  color  will  add 
vitality  to  our  interior  decoration. 
It  will  give  a  feeling  of  zest  and 
vigor  to  our  homes. 

Color,  of  course,  must  be  used 
with     discrimination.     Too     many 


colors  in  a  room  produce  an  effect 
of  confusion.  In  your  decorating, 
you  should  confine  yourself  to  the 
use  of  three  or  four  main  colors 
and  employ  them  in  balanced  pro- 
portions. For  example,  in  a  fairly 
large  living  room,  you  might  choose 
a  floral  drapery  with  a  gray  back- 
ground with  shades  of  green  and 
pink  with  yellow  accents.  The  walls 
and  wood  trim  might  be  in  deep 
gray,  the  ceiling  pink,  the  floor  car- 
peted in  blue  gray.  A  sofa  in  this 
room  might  be  in  chartreuse,  two 
chairs  in  deep  green  and  one  covered 
in  the  drapery  material.  With  green 
lamp  shades,  this  would  be  an  at- 
tractive color  scheme. 


Courtesy,  C.  H.  Henders,  Inc.,  Fairlawn,  New  Jersey 

Both  a  focal  point  of  interest  and  a  conversational  grouping  are  created  by  thought- 
ful furniture  arrangement  in  this  room. 
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You  might  also  try  to  unify  the  tract  from  both.     If  you  are  using 

color  in  your  home  so  that  one  room  several  small  pictures,  you  should 

flows  into  the  next.     To  gain  this  hang  them  in  pairs  or  groups, 

effect,  you  should  use  varying  shades  In  decorating  windows  it  is  always 

of  your  main  color  as  touches  in  all  wise  to  be  generous  with  the  ma- 

the  rooms  and  thus  make  your  en-  terials  used.     This  does  not  mean 

tire  house  a  complete  unit  by  tying  to  be  generous  in  money,  but  rather 

all  the  colors  together.  with    yardage.      Full,    inexpensive, 

Here  is  an  important  suggestion,  well-chosen  materials  are  far  more 

In  your  decorating  always  start  with  effective     than     skimpy    expensive 

a  color  a  few  shades  brighter  than  draperies.    For  best  effect  curtains 

you  ultimately  want  it  to  be.  Colors  should  be  hung  full  and  just  clear 

have  a  quick  way  of  mellowing  and  the  floor. 

toning  down  so  that  within  a  month  The  second  tool  you  can  employ 

or  six  weeks  these  brighter  shades  to  put  good  decorating  principles 

will  be  exactly  what  you  wanted  and  into  effect  is  good  room  arrange- 

you  will  avoid  that  dull  and  faded  ment.     Homes  are  made  inviting 

look.  3nd   comfortable   through   conven- 

Just  as  you  should  avoid  the  use  ient  arrangement  of  furniture  pieces, 
of  too  many  colors,  so  you  should  We  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
be  careful  not  to  employ  too  many  entering  rooms  which  were  spot- 
patterns  in  your  room.  Here  again,  lessly  clean  but  which  left  us  with 
simplicity  is  the  keynote.  Too  a  feeling  of  confusion.  We  may  not 
many  patterns  in  a  room  produce  a  be  sure  where  to  sit  down, 
confused  and  uneasy  feehng.  Three  Although  the  furniture  may  be 
distinct  patterns  are  all  that  should  placed  symmetrically,  the  room 
be  used  in  the  average  small  room,  lacks  charm,  individuality,  and 
and  one  of  these  should  be  a  stripe  hominess.  Such  a  room  has  poor 
or  dot.  furniture  arrangement. 

Pictures  form  an  important  part 
of  our  decorating  schemes.  Good  ^HE  first  step  in  furniture  arrange- 
pictures,  carefully  selected,  add  color  ment  consists  in  selecting  the 
and  interest  to  a  room.  They  need  spot  or  area  which  we  want  for 
not  be  expensive.  They  can  be  the  dramatic  focal  center  of  the 
colorful  prints  clipped  from  maga-  room.  For  this  focal  center,  we 
zines  and  appropriately  mounted  may  wish  to  use  the  fireplace,  a 
and  framed.  Pictures,  however,  must  large  window,  or  even  a  long  wall. 
be  chosen  carefully  so  that  they  Whatever  spot  we  select,  our  fur- 
have  the  same  basic  colors  as  are  niture  arrangement  should  begin  at 
being  emphasized  in  the  room.  this  point. 

Pictures    look    best    when    hung  We    are    all    familiar    with    the 

over  furniture  groups.  They  should  decorating     term,     "conversational 

be  hung  close  enough  to  the  top  group."   This    term   means   exactly 

of  the  furniture  so  as  to  create  a  what  it  says,  a  group  of  furniture 

unit.    Wide  expanses  of  wall  space  which  enables  the  people  using  it 

between  pictures  and  furniture  de-  to    converse    with    each    other    in 
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comfort  and  friendliness.  Small,  as 
well  as  large  rooms,  can  be  decorated 
with  single  dramatic  conversational 
furniture  groupings.  It  may  take  a 
little  more  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
tion, in  a  small  room,  to  plan  such  a 
group,  but  by  the  use  of  a  strong 
accent  color  on  the  piece  we  wish 
to  dramatize  and  the  grouping  of 
the  furniture  around  the  focal  point, 
we  can  achieve  a  center  of  interest 
which  will  attract  all  who  enter  the 
room.  With  such  a  grouping,  our 
friends  will  not  need  to  pause  and 
wonder  just  where  in  the  room  they 
should  go. 

Another  obvious  point  to  keep  in 
mind  in  furniture  arrangement  is 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
placing  pieces  where  they  might  dis- 
rupt normal  flow  of  traffic  and  make 
it  difficult  for  people  to  move 
around  in  the  room.  Doors  and 
main  travel  lanes  within  a  room 
should  be  kept  free  from  furniture 
obstacles. 

Obviously,  in  a  short  presentation 
of  this  type  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss all  of  the  details  and  methods 


that  are  important  in  creating  livable 
homes.  However,  the  principles  of 
personality  expression,  appropriate- 
ness to  family  need,  planning,  and 
simplicity,  plus  the  tools  of  color  and 
room  arrangement,  if  properly  fol- 
lowed and  applied,  will  do  much  to 
lay  the  foundation  upon  which 
pleasant  and  satisfying  home  sur- 
roundings may  be  built. 

Our  homes  are  the  focal  points 
upon  which  a  strong  and  spiritually 
minded  society  may  grow.  The 
home  is  so  very  important  that  even 
the  devil  himself,  through  the 
ideologies  which  he  is  now  spread- 
ing throughout  the  world,  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  undermine  it.  As 
Latter-day  Saints,  we  must  do  all 
in  our  power  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote family  unity.  Anything  we 
can  do  to  make  our  individual 
homes  more  charming,  beautiful, 
and  livable  will  help  to  build  the 
family  unit  and  enable  it  to  grow 
on  a  more  solid  spiritual  founda- 
tion. The  home  reflects  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  those  who  make  it. 
It  is  potentially  the  greatest  spirit- 
ualizing force  on  earth  today. 


IlLosaic 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Mauve  and  bronze  and  crimson  hills, 
Lying  in  the  sun, 
Here  is  the  mosaic 
Saying  summer  is  done; 

Here  is  golden  proof  that  though 
Winter  will  be  white. 
There  has  been  a  harvest 
For  the  longest  night; 

There  has  been  a  pattern 
In  stalk,  in  flower,  in  seed, 
Bread  and  beauty  mingled, 
To  satisfy  each  need. 


You  Can  Learn 

PART  I 

,yt  cds  for  ^auit — lo  i/5  for   {Jonde 

Katheiine  Kelly 
[This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  stories  by  a  new  author.] 


THE  shade  of  the  porch  felt 
cool  and  refreshing  as  I  sat 
a  moment  on  the  step  watch- 
ing the  path  through  the  field  for 
the  approach  of  my  sister-in-law  who 
was  coming  over  this  afternoon  to 
help  me  put  the  oilcloth  on  the 
kitchen  wall. 

I  felt  just  a  little  like  the  man 
who  is  lord  of  all  he  surveys.  My 
eyes  traveled  approvingly  from  the 
blue  of  the  mountains  that  circled 
our  little  valley  to  the  field  that  lay 
at  the  foot  of  the  white  clay  hills. 
There  I  could  see  a  little  cloud  of 
dust  that  marked  the  slow  plod  of 
the  horses  as  my  husband  worked 
laying  off  the  lucerne,  so  he  could 
take  the  water  turn  at  the  end  of 
the  week. 

My  husband!  The  words  gave 
me  a  thrill  just  to  think  them.  We 
had  been  married  only  one  short 
month.  And  yet  there  was  some- 
thing a  little  strange  and  frightening 
in  the  word,  sort  of  faraway  like 
the  look  that  came  into  his  eyes 
when  he  looked  at  the  land  the  way 
I  was  doing  now. 

ril  just  think  of  him  as  Tom, 
Tom  with  the  blue,  blue  eyes  and 
the  kind,  strong  hands.  Tom  who 
loves  me  and  is  all  mine. 

It  was  true  I  did  not  have  to  be 
jealous  or  afraid  of  Tom's  love  of 
the  land.  It  was  something  we 
shared  in  common.  My  father  was 
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a  farmer,  too,  and  I  had  always  been 
his  girl.  I  had  gone  with  him  every 
summer  to  the  dry  farm  and  he 
said  I  could  handle  a  team  better 
than  any  boy.  He  used  to  point 
out  the  wild  flowers  to  me  and  to- 
gether we  shared  the  beauty  of  the 
wheat  fields  as  they  turned  from 
green  to  gold.  ''Biscuits,"  we  called 
the  wheat,  laughingly.  Yes,  I  was 
from  pioneer  stock,  and  a  love  of 
the  land  was  born  in  me. 

In  fact,  there  were  a  few  things 
about  this  farm  which  might  be 
changed  for  the  better.  All  the 
fences  and  ditches  where  the  wil- 
lows and  weeds  grew,  bothered  me. 
I  loved  the  clean  sweep  of  fields 
that  were  miles  long.  Although,  I 
reminded  myself,  we  hadn't  lived 
on  the  dry  farm  the  year  around, 
we  had  just  camped  there  during 
the  summer.  So  this  farm  would 
be  even  better— we  would  have  our 
home  here. 

My  eyes  traveled  on  down  past 
the  intervening  railroad  tracks  and 
across  to  the  field  where  my  imagina- 
tion already  saw  the  beets  standing 
green  and  a  foot  high.  My  gaze 
came  to  rest  lovingly  on  the  trees 
we  had  planted  the  week  before. 

Tom  understood  that  I  just  had 
to  have  trees  and  had  taken  time  out 
from  the  spring  work  to  help  me 
plant  them.  Carolina  poplars  they 
were,  like  the  trees  by  our  home  in 
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town,  and  they  would  grow  tall  and  out  of  the  bucket?    The  tree  prob- 

beautiful.     Birds  would  build  their  ably  needed  extra  water  now  that 

nests  in  them  and  my  dreams  would  it  was  hurt  and  there  was  no  time 

live  among  the  glistening  leaves  and  to  go  to  the  river.    Yes,  I  told  my 

the  darker  shade.    Dreams  that  are  conscience,    I    know   how   far   we 

built  in  stalwart  trees  are  close  to  have    to    haul    it,    but    this    is    an 

God  and  make  you  look  up  into  the  emergency, 

blue  of  the  sky.  I  dashed  up  all  three  steps  at  a 

Already,  in  my  mind's  eye,  those  time  and  carried  out  the  half-filled 

trees  were  tall  against  the  sky  and  water  bucket  from  the  table  in  the 

I  came  back  to  the  present  with  a  corner.    I  poured  at  least  two  quarts 

start.    What  was  wrong  about  half-  of  the  precious  water  into  the  httle 

way  to  the  top  of  the  most  precious  hollow  we  had  made  at  the  foot  of 

stripling  of  all?     In  a  flash  I  was  the  tree.     Then  I  took  a  handful 

holding  the  slender  willow  which,  of  the  wet  mud  and  carefully  plas- 

a  few  minutes  before  in  my  imagina-  tered  it  over  the  wound  and  twisted 

tion,  had  become  a  full-grown  tree,  the  white  cloth  around  and  around 

I  found  the  bark  broken  and  the  both  below  and  above  the  break  to 

little  tree  almost  chewed  in  two.  g^^Q  the  little  tree  support. 

Those  horses!     I  remembered  that  Just  as  I  had  tied  the  last  knot 

Tom  had  left  them  standing  there  and  patted  the  bandage  close  to  the 

a   minute   while   he   came   to    the  tree,  I  heard  Mary's  voice.  ''What 

house  for  a  drink.  in  the  world  are  you  doing?" 

It  was  my  sister-in-law  who  lived 

VyHAT  could  I  do?    I  would  just  in  the  house  next  to  us  who  had 

have  to  bind  up  the  wound  come  over  to  help  with  the  oilcloth, 

some  way  or  all  the  sap  would  run  ''Did  you  use  a  white  cloth  to  be 

out  and  my  little  tree  would  die.  I  sure  the  bandage  would  be  sterile?" 

dashed  into  the  house  and  found  she  laughed. 

the  sack  of  rags  mother  had  given  That  white  cloth  did  look  awfully 

me.      Mothers   are    so    thoughtful,  conspicuous.     But  Mary  was  com- 

But  I  guess  if  I  hadn't  had   any  forting,   as   usual,  and  assured  me 

other  bandage  I  would  have  torn  that  mud  was  the  very  best  thing  to 

one  of  my  new  sheets.  I  selected  a  "se  when  the  bark  of  a  tree  had 

goodly  length  from  the  rags  and  a  ^cen  broken. 

piece  of  twine  string  to  tie  it  on  ''Poor  tree  hurt,"  comforted  my 

with.     But  now,  what  could  I  use  ^ewly  acquired  niece  who  was  al- 

for  salve?     What  would  the  little  ready  the  dariing  of  my  heart.  She 

tree  like  to  heal  its  wound?    Why,  was  just  two  years  old. 

mother  earth,  of  course.  I  scooped  ''Aunt  Cake  loves  you,"  I  said, 

up  some  of  the  damp  earth  at  the  and  swept  her  up  in  my  arms  as  we 

foot  of  the  tree  but  found  it  was  reached  the  porch  steps, 

already  hard,  though  it  looked  damp  She    called    me    "Aunt    Cake," 

and  it  had  been  watered  only  that  which,  after  all,  is  something  kind 

morning.  of  nice,  and  pretty  close  to  Kate. 

Dared  I  take  just  a  little  water  "I  swiped  Joe's  kalsomine  brush 
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to  put  the  paste  on  with.  We  can 
clean  it  well  afterwards,  and  he  will 
never  know  the  difference/'  Mary 
confided  as  we  opened  the  screen 
door  that  was  so  new  it  squeaked. 

Then  I  remembered  my  bread! 
I  opened  the  oven  door  in  a  hurry, 
but  the  bread  was  baking  beautiful- 
ly and  the  smell  was  gratifying.  I 
was  really  proud  of  that  bread.  I 
wasn't  like  most  girls  of  eighteen, 
for,  being  a  member  of  a  large  fam- 
ily at  home,  I  had  learned  to  cook 
besides  cooking  for  the  hired  hands 
on  the  farm  during  the  summers.  I 
knew  how  to  cook,  or  so  I  thought. 

''What  in  the  world  are  you  going 
to  do  with  all  that  bread?"  gasped 
Mary. 

'Why,  eat  it,  of  course,"  I  replied, 
puzzled,  as  I  looked  at  the  eight 
beautiful  loaves.  "Why  not?" 

"But  that  will  last  you  and  Tom, 
just  the  two  of  you,  a  whole  weekl 
I  never  bake  more  than  five  or  six 
loaves  at  a  time  for  all  my  family." 

Well,  I'll  admit  I  wasn't  averse 
to  not  having  to  bake  again  for  a 
week.  The  longer  it  lasted  the  bet- 
ter. But  a  little  bell  rang  some- 
where in  my  consciousness  and  I 
remembered  the  beautiful,  fresh 
loaves  Mary  baked  practically  every 
day.  And  I  remembered  how  well 
Tom  liked  fresh  bread.  It  was  lesson 
number  one,  and  the  first  one  on 
that  long  road  which  began  with 
.  .  .  "Well  it's  pretty  good,  but  it's 
not  like  Mary  makes." 

YOU  see,  in  my  case  it  was  changed 
from  "like  mother  used  to 
make."  Tom  had  lived  with  Mary 
and  Joe  there  on  the  farm  for  years 
and  Mary  was  the  best  cook  in  the 
world.    She  was  also  the  most  tact- 


ful one  and  more  than  half  of  the 
recipes  in  my  cookbook  today  are 
hers. 

She  was  always  helpful,  too.  To- 
day she  was  helping  me  put  oilcloth 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  kitch- 
en wall.  Oilcloth  was  so  easy  to 
keep  clean.  So  we  set  to  work  with 
a  will.  We  measured  and  cut,  plas- 
tered the  glue  on  the  wall  with  Joe's 
kalsomine  brush,  and  fitted  the  oil- 
cloth in  place.  We  smoothed  the 
oilcloth  on  with  a  cloth  and  rubbed 
it  hard  to  make  it  stick.  It  was  fun 
and  it  looked  pretty. 

I  had  painted  the  woodwork 
white,  in  spite  of  the  warning,  "It 
will  show  every  speck,  it  just  isn't 
practical  for  a  farm."  I  had  made 
sheer  white  curtains  for  the  win- 
dows, too,  and  stenciled  bluebirds 
on  them.  At  school  they  had  said 
that  I  was  artistic  and  I  was  pretty 
proud  of  myself.  It  wasn't  every 
farmer  who  had  a  wife  who  could 
do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mary  said,  "The  blue  in  this  oil- 
cloth just  matches  that  in  your  li- 
noleum and  the  bluebirds  in  your 
curtains." 

I  smiled  happily,  "Yes,  in  spite 
of  Sister  Rass.  Did  you  hear  her 
the  other  day  when  she  was  giving 
the  house  the  once  over  and  she 
said,  'Will  them  things  wash?'  " 

Sister  Rass  was  a  distant  (thank 
goodness)  neighbor  who  grew  to 
represent  everything  I  didn't  like 
about  farm  life.  It  was  she  who 
had  said  my  white  paint  wasn't 
practical.  Well,  goodness  knows, 
she  was. 

The  bread  was  done  before  we 
had  finished  and  we  stopped  work 
to  eat  hot  bread  and  honey. 
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''May     Kathy     have     some,     or  has.    She  can  pitch  hay  Hke  a  man. 

shouldn't  she  have  hot  bread  yet?"  He  even  hinted  that  she  had  a  sister 

"Oh,  give  her  some  of  the  top  v^ho  wasn't  married  yet.    Tom  told 

crust,  she  loves  it  and,  after  all,  she  him  he  wouldn't  have  Marthy  if 

is  two  years  old.     Joe  thinks  she  she  could  stack  the  hay."    Her  tone 

should  have  pie.    This  bread  is  de-  was    apologetic    and    I    knew    she 

licious!"  hadn't  intended  to  say  a  word  about 

"Yes,  it  does  taste  good  when  it's  all  this,  it  had  just  slipped  out. 

hot.    I  know  it's  not  like  yours,  but  The  idea! 

if  you  could  use  a  couple  of  loaves,  "Oh,  but  I'm  not  sickly,  just  be- 

it  would  help  me  remember  not  to  cause  I'm  little!     I  can  tramp  hay 

make  so  many  at  a  time.  You  know,  and  I  can  drive  the  derrick  horses, 

at  home  it  wouldn't  have  lasted  too  I  often  drove  for  my  father  on  the 

long.    My  two  brothers  could  eat  a  dry  farm.    I  even  drove  under  the 

loaf  apiece  when  it  was  hot  like  elevator   on   the  header   when   we 

this."  cut  the  grain!" 

Just  then  we  heard  a  faint  "Maa-  "Well,  you  know  how  they  say  a 

maa."  farmer's  wife  should  have  a  strong 

back  and  a  weak  head.  Dad  stuck 

lyf ARY  jumped.  "What  on  earth  up  for  you.    He  said  that  if  you 

was  that?"  didn't  have   the   strong  back,  you 

"Just  a  lamb,"  I  laughed.  "Daddy  didn't  have  the  weak  head  either, 

brought  me  three  more  last  night,  and  that  you  would  get  along." 

This  one  seems  sort  of  weak  so  I  My  head  was  swimming  and  I 

brought  it   in   the  house   for   the  v^as  really  angry  as  we  finished  the 

night.     It's  out  on  the  porch  in  a  oilcloth  and  I  carried  Kathy  back 

box  now.  It  isn't  very  lively,  but  I  across  the  field  for  Mary.    Kathy's 

think  it  will  live."  little  arms  were  warm  and  comfort- 

"Maybe  you  will  get  rich  with  ing;  she  seemed  to  sense  that  some- 

your  sheepherd  yet.     You  know  I  thing  was  wrong.    "Love  you.  Aunt 

don't  see  how  people  could  have  Cake,"  she  whispered, 

thought  you  wouldn't  make  a  good  "Now  don't  you  worry  about  what 

farmer's  wife."  I  said,  guess  I  shouldn't  have  said 

I  caught  my  breath.    "Oh,  did—  it.    I  know  Tom  wouldn't  trade  you 

did— people  think  I  wouldn't  make  for  anyone  else  in  the  world." 

a  good  farmer's  wife?"  No,  Tom  wouldn't  trade  me  for 

"Well,  a— a,  you  know  how  my  anyone  else  in  the  world;  he  had 

brother  Loren  is,  and  just  because  married  me  in  spite  of  all  this  ad- 

his  wife  doesn't  like  the  farm,  he  vice.    He  didn't  want  a  woman  like 

tried  to  tell  Tom  that  you  were  so  Marthy,    he   wanted    me!      And— 

young  and  sort  of  sickly,  that  he  and   I   would  be   a  good   farmer's 

should  get  a  wife  like  our  neighbor  wife! 


Adoption  of  Children 

Mary  L.  Dillman 
Former  Director,  Relief  Society  Social  Service  and  Child  Welfare  Department 

IN  the  United  States,  throughout  have  lost.     Their  expectation  that 

the  world,  and   throughout  his-  the  child  will  resemble  their  own  in 

tory,  the  adoption  of  children  by  personality  may  lead  to  unfortunate 

foster  parents,  by  relatives,  and  by  comparisons  between  the  two  chil- 

friends  of  the  parents,  and  by  Strang-  dren.    Parents  who  cannot  have  an- 

ers,  has  always  had  its  place  in  the  other  child  of  their  own  may  wish, 

life  of  society.    During  recent  years  through  adoption,  to  provide  com- 

in  this  country  there  has  been  a  tre-  panionship  for  an  only  child.  Adop- 

mendous  increase  in  the  number  of  tion  should  never  take  place  unless 

adoptions   carried   on   through   the  the  child  is  more  than  a  means  of 

courts.     Adoption  has  taken  on  a  meeting  the  needs  of  the  adoptive 

new  importance  in  the  welfare  of  parents.     A  child  is  a  person;  he 

children.  has  needs  of  his  own,  and  he  has 

The  reasons  for  adopting  a  child  rights, 
are  many  and  varied,  and  sometimes  In  order  to  safeguard  the  welfare 
they  are  not  clearly  recognized  by  of  the  child,  the  rights  of  the  natural 
the  prospective  adoptive  parents,  parents,  and  the  security  of  the 
Motives  are  often  a  mixture  of  emo-  adoptive  parents,  social  agencies  are 
tions,  conscious  planning,  self-inter-  set  up  and  authorized  by  law  to 
est,  and  altruism.  The  basic  reason  handle  adoption, 
underlying  many  adoptions  is  that  The  legally  authorized  agency  en- 
bringing  a  child  into  the  home  will  deavors  to  set  up  every  precaution 
make  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  both  to  insure  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
the  parents  and  the  child.  There  Adoptive  parents  are  carefully  sc- 
are persons  who  wish  to  have  an  lected  and  children  are  not  placed 
heir  to  carry  on  their  names  or  to  in  their  homes  until  a  complete  in- 
carry  on  their  special  activities,  or  vestigation  has  been  made,  consist- 
who  wish  to  have  someone  to  rely  ing  of  a  visit  to  the  adoptive  par- 
upon  in  later  years;  others  feel  the  ent's  home,  checking  references,  a 
need  of  an  interest  in  life  or  crave  doctor's  statement,  and  a  discussion 
the  satisfaction  of  expending  their  of  the  motives  and  desires  of  adop- 
emotions  on  a  child.  Interest  in  a  tion. 

particular  child  or  a  child  of  a  rela-  Generally,  agencies  do  not  place 

tive  is  another  reason  for  adoption.  infants  in  homes  where  the  parents 

Persons  who  wish  to  adopt  a  child  are  over  the  average,  natural,  child- 
should  recognize  their  own  motives  bearing  age,  usually  forty  years  of 
and  the  possible  effect  of  these  mo-  age.  Experience  has  revealed  that 
tives  upon  the  child.  Consider,  for  adoptions  of  infants  in  homes  where 
example,  those  parents  who  desire  the  husband  and  wife  are  over  forty 
a  child  to  take  the  place  of  one  they  are  not  as  successful  as  where  the 
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couple  is  younger.  Religious  back- 
grounds are  considered,  and  at- 
tempts are  made  to  match,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  the  physical  character- 
istics and  racial  descent  of  the  adop- 
tive parents  and  the  child.  Agencies 
give  consideration  to  the  financial 
ability  of  a  family  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  a  child.  It  is  important 
that  the  standards  of  living  in  the 
home  reflect  an  understanding  of  all 
the  conditions  that  will  affect  the 
child's  health— good  diet,  satisfac- 
tory sleeping  conditions,  proper 
medical  care.  The  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  parents  should  be  sound, 
and  there  should  be  no  danger  of 
the  child  contracting  diseases  from 
them.  The  greatest  need  of  every 
child  is  for  a  home  in  which  there 
is  a  normal  mother  and  father  re- 
lationship, and  in  which  he  may 
have  the  benefit  of  a  real  family  life 
with  its  background  of  affection  and 
understanding  of  childhood  and  its 
problems,  behavior,  joys,  woes,  and 
doubts.  Every  attempt  is  made  by 
the  agency  to  select  mature,  stable 
individuals  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  a  child. 

PHILDREN  placed  for  adoption 
come  from  many  sources.  They 
may  be  children  from  broken  homes, 
either  by  death  or  serious  illness  of 
one  parent,  divorce,  desertion,  in- 
difference, or  lack  of  willingness  to 
accept  responsibility.  Some  of  the 
children  placed  by  agencies  are  chil- 
dren of  unmarried  mothers.  Such  a 
mother  may  place  her  child  for 
adoption  because  of  her  youth,  her 
inability  to  provide  financially  for 
him,  or  fear  that  both  she  and  her 
child  will  become  social  outcasts. 
Agencies  assist  the  unmarried  moth- 


er to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  her  problem,  either  by  help- 
ing her  to  keep  her  child  and  face 
the  community  pressures,  or  by  plac- 
ing her  child  for  adoption. 

Most  children  who  are  placed  in 
institutions  or  who  are  being  cared 
for  by  agencies  in  foster  homes  can- 
not be  adopted.  They  have  parents 
or  relatives  who  are  not  willing  to 
give  them  up.  As  a  rule,  courts  do 
not  feel  they  can  end  the  rights  of 
parents  who  do  not  want  to  give  up 
their  children.  Unless  these  rights 
are  ended,  agencies  cannot  place 
such  children  for  adoption.  Agencies 
are  reluctant  to  place  a  child  who 
has  parents  or  relatives  who  may 
be  able  to  take  care  of  him.  Often 
children  removed  from  their  homes 
because  of  neglect  still  have  strong 
ties  with  their  parents  or  with  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  may  be 
best  for  them  to  hold  onto  these 
ties.  Some  children  are  like  plants, 
they  can't  be  moved  from  place  to 
place.  When  you  uproot  them  they 
are  unable  to  fix  themselves  in  a 
new  soil. 

The  waiting  lists  for  children  in 
agencies  are  long.  The  number  of 
persons  who  seek  to  adopt  a  child 
is  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
children  who  can  be  adopted.  Even 
after  an  agency  accepts  a  home  as 
good  for  a  child,  it  may  be  months 
or  years  before  a  child  can  be  placed 
in  it. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  friends,  and  rel- 
atives too  often  by-pass  the  agency 
in  placement  of  children  and,  hence, 
many  children  who  should  go 
through  an  agency  in  placement 
never  reach  it.  Heartache  and  un- 
certainty for  the  adoptive  parents 
often  result  from  the  independent 
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placement  where  no  knowledge  of 
the  child's  background  or  his 
physical  or  mental  capacity  is  avail- 
able. Take,  for  example,  the  tragic 
story  of  one  couple  who  chose  the 
easy  black  market  way  to  adoption. 
This  couple  were  physically  unable 
to  have  children  of  their  own.  They 
heard  of  a  person  from  whom,  for 
a  fee,  they  could  receive  a  child  for 
adoption.  The  couple  contacted 
the  person,  paid  their  money,  and 
received  a  beautiful  baby.  For  a 
time  they  were  extremely  happy,  but 
several  months  later  they  discovered 
a  serious  heart  condition  which  med- 
ical science  could  not  cure.  The 
child  died,  and  the  adoptive  parents 
were  far  more  lonely  than  they  were 
before  receiving  the  child.  An  ex- 
perience such  as  this  could  have 
been  avoided  if  this  couple  had 
worked  through  a  licensed  adoption 
agency. 

A  DOPTION  is  a  legal  process  and 
is,  therefore,  controlled  by  laws 
and  procedures  that  are  intended  to 
protect  both  the  prospective  parents 
and  the  child.  The  adoption  laws 
of  many  states  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  delaying  the  final  adop- 
tion for  a  long  enough  period  to 
satisfy  the  court  that  the  adjustment 
is  a  happy  one.  It  is  frequently  im- 
possible to  judge  the  mental  capac- 
ity of  a  young  infant,  and  this  pe- 
riod, before  final  adoption,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  child  to  be 
studied  and  for  the  adoptive  parents 
to  have  reasonable  assurance  of  his 
normal  development.  The  laws  of 
a  number  of  states  require  that  the 
child  remain  in  the  adoptive  home 
for  six  months  or  a  year  before  the 
adoption  is  made  final.  Agencies  of 


recognized  standing,  even  in  states 
that  have  no  such  legal  provision, 
require  such  a  trial  period;  and 
many  of  them  advise  that  the  final 
adoption  be  delayed  until  the  child 
has  been  in  the  home  for  one  or 
two  years.  Moreover,  if  the  adop- 
tive parents  have  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  such  an  agency  during  this 
period,  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  can  be  studied; 
and  if  situations  of  an  undesirable 
nature  arise,  the  adoption  plans  can 
be  terminated. 

The  law  in  Utah,  as  in  many  oth- 
er states,  prohibits  placement  of 
children  for  adoption  outside  the 
State.  Therefore  agencies  in  Utah 
are  unable  to  place  children  in 
homes  for  adoption  outside  of  the 
State. 

Operating  under  the  direction  of 
the  Relief  Society  General  Board 
Association  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  an 
agency  licensed  for  the  purpose  of 
placement  of  children  for  adoption 
and  foster-home  care  in  the  State 
of  Utah  only. 

The  general  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  this  agency  are  the  same  as 
those  previously  pointed  out  for  all 
adoption  agencies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  eligibility  requirements 
of  religion.  In  order  for  a  couple 
to  be  considered  eligible  to  receive 
a  child  for  adoption,  they  must  be 
active  Latter-day  Saints,  observing 
and  adhering  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church. 

Staffed  by  professional  personnel 
trained  to  handle  the  problems  of 
adoption,  sound  adoption  principles 
are  practiced  and  every  attempt  is 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child, 
the  real  mother,  and  the  adoptive 
parents. 


Tempered 

Part  II 
Gladys  J.  Hamilton 


Synopsis  of  Part  I:  Garnet  Blendall 
comes  to  a  Colorado  ranch  from  her  home 
in  the  Deep  South,  hoping  to  make  her 
young  husband  happy  and  to  adjust  to 
the  ideas  and  home  life  of  his  elderly  par- 
ents. After  several  months  she  feels  fliat 
she  has  been  a  failure  and  plans  to  leave 
the  ranch  while  her  husband  and  his 
father  are  away  on  business. 

BY  morning  the  landscape,  what 
could  be  seen  of  it  through  the 
driving  snow,  was  eerie  and 
unending;  the  storm  gave  no  promise 
of  ceasing.  Two  strands  of  the  four- 
wire  fence  surrounding  the  house 
were  covered.  At  times  the  snow 
fell  with  such  density  that  the  fence, 
a  few  yards  away,  could  not  be  seen. 
For  years  after,  the  natives  were  to 
refer  to  this  storm  as  ''the  hig 
snow." 

Even  if  Smith  was  at  the  barns 
doing  the  chores,  Garnet  couldn't 
see  him.  It  was  like  looking  into  a 
wall  of  feathers  when  she  tried  to 
see  out.    The  phone  rang. 

''Mother,"  Garnet  relayed  the 
message,  "Smith  is  ill.  His  wife 
says  that  he  had  severe  chills  all 
night,  but  will  try  to  come  up 
later.  ..." 

Mrs.  Blendall's  stony  look  re- 
buked Garnet  as  she  hung  up  the 
receiver.  Mickey  would  be  out 
there  caring  for  the  stock.  Mickey 
would  know  what  to  do! 

But  all  Garnet  could  do  was  to 
pace  the  floor  and  watch  in  vain 
for  Smith. 

The  whole  day  passed  and  Smith 
did  not  come.  The  cows  weren't 
fed  or  milked.  The  old  hens  cackled 


dismally  as  they  sat  on  their  perches 
and  peered  foolishly  around  in  the 
darkened  houses.  It  was  still  snow- 
ing steadily  when  night  closed  in 
early  and  blotted  out  any  possible 
vision  of  the  trail  or  barns. 

Garnet  cranked  the  handle  of  tjie 
phone  briskly  to  call  Smith,  but  the 
phone  was  lifeless,  like  an  inert  body 
in  her  hand.  She  rushed  frantically 
to  the  older  woman.  "I  can't  get 
Smith's!  They  don't  answer!  The 
phone  sounds  dead!" 

Mrs.  Blendall  rolled  herself  closer 
to  the  fire,  her  great  eyes  dark  and 
brooding.  "I'm  not  surprised,"  was 
all  she  answered. 

During  the  night  the  wind  would 
lull,  only  to  gather  new  strength  for 
another  shrieking  gale.  Fine  snow 
sifted  in  around  the  window  frames 
and  filled  the  corners  of  the  sills 
with  little  heaps.  The  snow  outside 
was  nearly  three  feet  deep.  Garnet 
slept  scarcely  at  all  that  night.  She 
shuddered  with  fear  as  well  as  lone- 
liness in  her  big  bed.  Rain  and 
floods  she  understood,  but  not  west- 
ern blizzards. 

The  mother  cow  called  incessant- 
ly for  her  calf.  The  night  seemed 
years  long  as  Garnet's  heart  beat 
time  with  the  clock  in  the  darkness, 
millions  of  ticks  and  frightened 
beats,  she  thought.  No  movement 
nor  restless  sound  came  from  the 
stoic  farm  woman  in  the  front  bed- 
room. 

By  the  second  morning,  the  wind 
had  died  to  a  whisper.  Milling 
clouds  separated  slightly  to  reveal 
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tiny  patches  of  glorious  blue  sky.  By 
ten  o'clock,  Smith  had  still  not  ar- 
rived. The  half-mile-long  path  to 
his  house  lay  smoothly  unbroken. 
Farm  buildings,  corrals,  sheds,  and 
chicken  houses  were  but  half  visible 
and  strangely  unfamiliar.  Only  the 
big  barn  raised  its  broad  head  above 
the  v^hite  sea  of  snow. 

Garnet's  head  buzzed  with  wor- 
ries. She  couldn't  meet  the  steady 
questioning  glance  of  her  mother- 
in-law.  Mickey  Donaldson  would 
have  handled  a  situation  of  this  kind 
with  never  a  worry!  Mickey,  with 
her  capable  hands,  and  the  strength 
of  a  man. 

And  her  father-in-law's  cyclonic 
temper  would  be  heard  as  far  away 
as  Kansas,  Garnet  reflected,  because 
his  precious  old  cows  had  been  neg- 
lected. 

Poor  things!  They  were  cold  and 
hungry.  Little  Wobbly-legs  was 
still  crying,  but  getting  weaker  all 
the  time,  penned  away  from  her 
mother.    Poor  baby! 

'1  can't  let  them  starve!"  she 
sobbed  against  the  window  curtain, 
"or  freeze  .  .  ." 

I^UT  on  the  back  porch,  Garnet 
measured  the  distance  with  her 
eyes  through  that  three  feet  of  wet 
snow  barrier  to  the  barn.  She  could 
never  wade  it,  and  it  was  too  soft 
to  hold  her  slight  weight.  Could 
she  shovel  a  path  that  far?  Well 
....  she  could  try!  If  she  were 
made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff  she 
could  do  anything!  That  is,  if  Dad 
Blendall's  favorite  expression  proved 
true. 

''A  blade  that's  properly  tem- 
pered, won't  break!"  she  had  heard 
him  say  time  and  again. 


She  rummaged  in  the  closet  for 
warm  clothing  and  began  to  pull 
it  on. 

''Where  are  you  going?"  Mother 
Blendall  asked  sharply. 

"The  barn.    I I  can't  let  that 

baby  calf  starve,  it's  crying  so  pitiful- 
ly ..  .  and  those  poor  bewildered 
chickens!  I'm  going  to  try  to  get 
to  the  barn." 

Did  she  detect  a  glint  of  approval 
in  those  old  eyes?  She  wasn't  sure. 
However,  her  only  thought  now  was 
to  help  the  animals. 

"Well  ...  be  careful  .  .  .  girl," 
Mrs.  Blendall  said  unexpectedly, 
and  her  tone  was  almost  tender. 

Garnet  worked  with  methodical 
movements,  so  as  not  to  tire  herself 
too  rapidly.  She  raised  shovelful 
after  shovelful  of  snow  and  emptied 
it  along  her  path's  rim  like  the  flut- 
ed crust  of  a  pie,  but  the  shovel 
was  about  as  eEective  as  a  teaspoon 
in  that  vast  ocean  of  snow,  and  it 
taxed  her  strength  to  lift  even  its 
small  weight  after  a  time.  It  seemed 
that  she  moved  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Slower  and  slower,  as  time  went 
on,  the  shovel  lifted  and  emptied, 
lifted  and  emptied  ....  She  had  to 
rest  more  often  now,  and  her  breath 
came  in  little  gasps.  A  tearing,  gnaw- 
ing pain  tortured  her  side.  Her 
back  ached  unmercifully  and  her 
toes  tingled.  The  soft  palms  of  her 
hands  in  Lee's  huge  gloves  stung 
and  burned.  And  she  seemed  as 
far  away  from  her  goal  as  ever! 

Tears  of  exasperation  ran  down 
her  frost-kissed  cheeks,  and  she  was 
fast  losing  her  brave  determination. 
What  was  the  use? 

Another  hour  passed.  She  could 
hardly  drag  one  numb  foot  after 
the  other.    Glumsily  shod  in  Lee's 
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overshoes,  one  foot  slipped  sudden-  ....  sleep,  and  never  wake  up  ...  . 
ly  under  her,  throwing  her  down  on  A  feeble  pounding  in  her  brain 
her  hands  and  knees  between  the  said,  "No!  Get  up!  You  are  need- 
sculptured  walls  of  her  snow  trail,  ed!"  Wobbly-legs  needed  her. 
Tears  of  exhaustion  trickled  down  Mother  Blendall  needed  her.  And 
her  cold  face.  This  was  the  hardest  Lee  Joved  her.  She  had  to  get  up. 
work  she  had  ever  done  in  all  her  Father  Blendall  had  said,  "Take 
twenty  years  of  life.  care  oi  those  cows!" 

Dad  BlendalFs  right!  she  thought.  What  if  she  had   been  pushed 

I  am  a  weakling!    Why  ....  why  aside   each   time   she   tried   to   ac- 

a  baby  doll  could  do  better  than  complish    some    difficult    task,    be- 

Fm   doing,   and    .    .    .   and   what's  cause    Dad    Blendall    could    do    it 

worse,  I  don't  care!    Violently,  she  quicker,  or  Lee,  or  ...  or  Mickey, 

flung   the   shovel   away   from   her,  But  they  weren't  here  now!     Only 

scrambled  to  her  feet,  and  started  she   was   here   to   do   it.     Mother 

toward  the  house  as  fast  as  her  pun-  Blendall  was  helpless  without  her. 

ished  muscles  would  take  her.  Her  The  high-testing  cows,   with   their 

teeth  were  clamped  together  so  hard  flaming  udders,  needed  her.     And 

that  her  jaws  ached.  little  Wobbly-legs  .... 

Little  Wobbly-legs  cried  weakly,  With  a  stupendous  effort.  Garnet 

and  the  mother  cow  answered  with  got  painfully  and  stiffly  to  her  feet 

three  loud  moos  of  supplication  to  and,  in  a  stupor  of  misery,  finished 

Garnet  as  she  tramped  angrily  along  the  path,   just  as   the  hazy,   half- 

the   path.     Garnet   paused.     Poor  covered  winter  sun  kissed  the  moun- 

brutes!     Locked  up  in  men's  con-  tain  peaks  farewell  for  the  day. 

trivances  so  that  they  were  helpless  The  big  barn  was  odorous  of  hay 

to    defend    or   protect    themselves,  and  animals,  but  it  was  heaven,  this 

Garnet  went  on,  but  the  crunch  of  goal   which    she   had   struggled   so 

her  feet  in  the  wet  snow  seemed  to  painfully  to  gain.    Now  to  milk! 

repeat.  The  .  .  .  right  .  .  .  metal  .  .  .  She  had  never  so  much  as  touched 

won't . . .  break  ....  these  cows  before,  or  any  others  for 

that  matter;  but  she  had  followed 

CHE  turned  wearily,  and  retraced  Lee  "on  his  round  of  chores  each 

her  steps.    She  would  try  again,  night,  and  she  knew  how  it  was 

for  Wobbly-legs,  but  the  sun  was  done.    Happy,  intimate  times,  they 

already   starting   downward    on   its  were,  away  from  the  scrutiny  of  his 

short,  afternoon  journey.  parents.     Sweet,  carefree  moments 

Her  back  seemed  grown  into  an  in  the  out-of-doors,  stolen  kisses  and 

arch  of  pain;  her  knees  were  damp  foolish  banter.     Her  sudden  recol- 

and  chapped,  her  feet  sodden.  Again  lection  almost  overwhelmed  her,  so 

she  fell  into  a  feather  bed  of  snow,  she  set  to  work. 

Such  comfort!     Her  tired  muscles  First,  she  fed  the  chickens,  then, 

relaxed.     She  closed  her  eyes  and  knowing  that  Buttercup  would  tax 

all   but  lost   consciousness.     Rest,  her    strength    to    its    utmost,    she 

blessed,     wonderful     relief.     Why  turned  the  job  of  milking  over  to  the 

move,  ever  again?    Just  go  to  sleep  impatient  Wobbly-legs.  The  calf's 
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happy  antics  made  her  smile  in  spite  house  with  what  was  left  of  her 

of  herself.    The  happy  way  it  beat  pail  of  milk.  The  house  was  dark 

its  sides  like  a  drum  with  its  white-  and  silent.    Mother  Blendall  spoke 

tipped  tail,  as  it  nursed  contentedly,  from    the    shadows    of    the    living 

was  amusing  to  Garnet.  room,   "I  was  worried  about  you, 

'Thanks,    Wobbly-legs,    that's    a  daughter." 

job  done  expertly,   Fd   say!"     But  ''Mother!"     Garnet     cried,     and 

old  Chub  had  no  baby  to  take  her  dropped   to   her  knees   beside   the 

milk,  so  it  was  strictly  up  to  Gar-  wheel    chair.      Lee's    mother    had 

net  to  relieve  her.  called  her  daughter/     Her  tears  of 

"Whoo,  Chub  ....  nice  cow!"  happiness  and  fatigue  wet  the 
Gingerly,  she  sat  down  on  the  three-  veined  hands  of  the  invalid.  Her 
legged  stool,  placed  a  bucket  be-  overshoes  made  little  puddles  of 
tween  her  knees  as  she  had  seen  Lee  water  on  the  hardwood  floor,  and 
do,  and  began  her  task,  her  sweet  her  knees,  in  the  old  overalls,  print- 
red  lips  set  in  a  straight  determined  ed  a  wet  pattern  by  the  chair, 
line.  Five  minutes  elapsed  before  "I  ....  I  didn't  do  so  well,  but 
she  could  even  aim  the  stream  of  I  got  there!  Anyhow,  they  are  all 
milk  toward  the  bucket.  It  went  fed  and  warm.  I  ....  I  hope  Dad 
everywhere  else!  The  cow's  bag  will  overlook  it  if  I  haven't  done  it 
was  tight  and  unwieldly  at  first,  but  quite  as  well  as  Smith  would  have." 
after  a  time  she  made  more  prog-  Mrs.  Blendall  picked  up  her  knit- 
ress.  ting.     "You  are  a  good  girl,  Gar- 

If  her  arms  had  ached  before,  it  net." 

was  as   nothing   compared   to   the  The  next  day  things  went  better 

shooting,      cramping      pain      that  in     spite    of    Garnet's    protesting 

gripped  her  wrists  now.  It  seemed  muscles  and  an  aching  back.    And 

so  easy  when  Lee  did  it!  Her  knees  that  evening,  Smith,  pale  and  wan, 

trembled  from  nervous  exhaustion,  struggled   up   the   trail    to   do   the 

and  the  pail  of  milk  jiggled  and  al-  chores, 

most  spilled  under  the  patient  cow.  "I  was  so  sick,"  he  explained,  "I 

was  clean  out  of  my  head." 
AT  last  she  was  done!  But  before  "You  go  right  back  home  to 
she  could  raise  herself  from  the  bed!"  Garnet  ordered.  "I  can  man- 
stool,  old  Chub  innocently  stepped  age  things  here  now.  You  take 
back  and  put  her  sharp  hoof  square-  care  of  yourself.  But  .  .  .  but  could 
ly  on  Garnet's  numb,  half-frozen  your  wife  come  up  tomorrow  and 
foot.  It  was  the  last  straw  on  her  sit  with  Mother  Blendall  while  you 
pile  of  miseries.  She  pushed  the  take  me  and  my  luggage  to  the 
animal  violently  aside  and  rolled  off  bus?  Father  and  Lee  will  be  home 
the  stool  onto  the  straw-covered  tomorrow  night." 
floor  with  a  sob,  too  weary  to  care  Smith  looked  puzzled.  "Sure,  I 
where  she  lay.  guess  so.     You  going  home  for  a 

When,    finally,    Dad    Blendall's  visit?" 

precious  cows  were  bedded  down  Garnet's  throat  tightened.  "Yes, 

for  the  night.  Garnet  limped  to  the  ...  I  guess  you  could  call  it  that." 
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CHE  was  a  long  time  doing  the 
chores  that  night.  It  was  dark 
in  the  barn  and  she  hung  the  lan- 
tern on  a  crossbeam  so  she  could 
finish  her  work.  She  fed  the  chick- 
ens and  gave  the  cows  an  extra  por- 
tion as  a  farewell  supper.  It  was  a 
solemn  rite  as  she  measured  the 
grain  for  old  Chub  and  Buttercup. 
She  had  earned  her  right  to  live  hap- 
pily at  Wheatlands,  and  she  didn't 
want  to  leave.  She  knew  that  she 
could  learn  to  be  every  bit  as  capable 
as  Mickey  if  they'd  just  have  a  little 
patience  with  her. 

Down  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms 
around  Wobbly-leg's  neck,  she  whis- 
pered a  silly  little  farewell  to  the 
calf.    Her  tears  fell  unchecked. 

The  door  opened  suddenly  with 
an  angry  screech  of  cold  hinges  and 
old  Grant  stood  framed  in  the  door, 
Lee  behind  him.  Then  the  older 
man  was  pushed  aside  and  Lee  had 
her  in  his  arms. 

"Are  you  hurt,  honey?  Are  you 
all  right?"  Lee  kept  asking  as  his 
eyes  devoured  her. 

"Drat  Smith,  anyhow!"  old  Grant 
sputtered.  "He  had  no  business  get- 
tin'  sick!  This's  no  kind  of  work 
for  you,  daughter!" 

The  word  slipped  out  as  easily  as 
though  he'd  been  saying  it  for  years. 
He  didn't  even  notice  that  he'd 
said  it! 

"But  .  .  .  but  I  thought  you 


wouldn't  be  home  .  .  .  ."  Garnet 
tried  to  say. 

Lee  explained,  "We  came  back 
a  day  earlier  because  of  the  storm. 
Had  a  bad  time  getting  here,  too." 

"We  stopped  by  the  house,"  old 
Grant  said,  patting  her  shoulder 
awkwardly,  "saw  Mother  and  Smith, 
too."  There  was  something  like 
tenderness  in  his  eyes  as  he  said, 
"They  both  told  us  how  hard  you'd 
worked.  Now  get  in  the  house  and 
get  your  wet  things  off  or  you'll  have 
pneumony!"  His  tones  were  gruff, 
but  his  eyes  held  admiration. 

And  Lee's  eyes  were  saying  things, 
too!  Sweet,  lover-like  things,  then 
a  frown  overshadowed  them.  "Why 
were  you  going  away?  Smith  said 
that  you  were  going  on  a  visit." 

Garnet  hid  her  eyes  against  his 
shoulder  and  could  not  answer  im- 
mediately. 

Old  Grant  spoke  first.  "Why, 
sure,  boy,  take  her  down  home  for 
a  little  visit— aJ]  brides  like  to  go 
home!  But  don't  stay  too  long, 
girl,  we  need  you  here  where  you 
belong!" 

For  old  Grant,  that  was  a  lengthy 
speech.  Garnet  leaned  heavily  in 
Lee's  arms.  Now,  they'd  never 
have  to  know  just  how  long  she  had 
planned  to  stay!  And  in  just  a  little 
while,  as  soon  as  she  was  positive, 
she  had  something  better  to  tell 
them.  Her  eyes  were  shining  through 
her  tears  as  she  kissed  her  father- 
in-law. 


y^ust    fiaturauy 

Ins  W.  Schow 

The  daggers  of  the  rain  are  sheathed; 

The  sky  is  one  wide  smile  of  cheer; 
So  reconcihation  brings 

A  heightened,  cozy  atmosphere. 


Sixt^    Ljears  ^go 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  October  i,  and  October  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

THE  DOZEN  GREATEST  POETS:  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  recapitulate 
the  Hst  of  a  dozen  English  poets  whom  I  ventured  to  quote  as  the  manifest  immortals 
of  our  British  Parnassus.  They  are  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  are  thirteen  names  here,  and  my  reviewers  have  not  failed  to  remind  me 
that  it  is  notoriously  difficult  to  count  the  stars.  The  fact  is  that  Gray,  the  real  thir- 
teenth, was  an  afterthought,  and  I  will  admit  that,  although  Gray  is  the  author  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  imposing  single  short  poem  in  the  language,  and  although  he  has 
charm,  skill  and  distinction  to  a  marvelous  degree,  his  originality,  his  force  of  produc- 
tion, were  so  rigidly  limited  that  he  may  scarcely  be  admitted  to  the  first  rank. — 
Exchange 

SEPTEMBER 

At  eve  cool  shadows  fall 

Across  the  garden  wall. 
And  on  the  clustered  grapes  in  purple  turning, 

And  pearly  vapors  lie 

Along  the  eastern  sky 
Where  the  broad  harvest  moon  is  redly  burning. 

Ah!  soon  on  field  and  hill 

The  winds  shall  whistle  chill, 
And  patriarch  swallows  call  their  flocks  together. 

To  fly  from  frost  and  snow. 

To  seek  for  lands  where  blow 
The  fairer  blossoms  of  a  balmier  weather. 

— Selected 

A  HAPPY  OCCASION:  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Libbie  R.  Pratt  in  the  17th 
Ward,  in  this  city  there  was  a  joyful  meeting  of  Sisters  in  the  faith  and  fellowship, 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  anniversary  of  the  venerable  mother  in  Israel,  Mrs.  Sarah  D. 
Rich,  widow  of  the  late  Apostle  Charles  C.  Rich,  who  on  that  day  reached  the  age 
of  75  years.  Her  daughter  Sarah  Jane  Miller  was  present  and  also  Ben  Rich  from 
Ogden,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  at  whose  residence  the  party  met  is  also  a  daughter  of  the 
respected  lady  in  whose  honor  they  had  convened  together.  Sister  Rich  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  54  years  and  is  the  last  one  of  her  father's  family  remaining. 
She  was  recommended  four  times  by  different  persons  to  be  the  wife  of  Apostle 
Rich  before  they  saw  each  other,  and  became  engaged  to  him  by  correspondence. 

RELIEF  SOCIETY  CONFERENCE,  St.  George,  Utah:  Mrs.  Anna  Woodbury, 
counselor  to  Pres.  Ivins,  St.  George  Stake,  spoke  of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  Relief 
Society  and  the  long  distances  the  sisters  must  travel  to  visit  branch  organizations  and  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  going  to  the  farthest  places.  Yet  they  made  a  prac- 
tice of  visiting  all  around  once  a  year.  She  felt  to  shed  tears  of  joy  when  young  men 
would  rise  up  and  bear  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Latter-day  work;  felt  much  inter- 
ested in  the  young  people,  spoke  of  the  silk  culture  and  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  sisters  there. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


npHIS  year  women  are  making  in- 
ternational   and    national    his- 
tory. 

yiJAYA    LAKSHMI    PANDIT, 

forty-eight,  representing  her  na- 
tive India,  has  become  the  first 
woman  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  A  sister  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  India's  Prime  Minister,  able 
Madame  Pandit  has  beauty,  dig- 
nity, and  calmness,  yet,  withal, 
strong  convictions  and  an  apt 
tongue  to  voice  them.  In  1946  she 
headed  India's  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  1947  she  be- 
came India's  first  ambassador  to 
Russia.  Her  charming  nineteen- 
year-old  daughter  is  her  secretary. 
Madame  Pandit  is  a  widow. 

jyjRS.  PERLE  MESTA,  a  widow, 
considered  political  Washing- 
ton's number-one  hostess,  has  been 
named  United  States  Minister  to 
Luxembourg.  Dark-haired  and 
dark-eyed,  Mrs.  Mesta  was  born  in 
Oklahoma  and  is  heiress  to  a  fortune 
in  oil  and  another  fortune  in  steel. 

QEORGIA  NEESE  CLARK, 
forty-nine,  of  Richland,  Kansas, 
is  the  new  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Her  signature  will  now  be 
on    all    United    States    currency. 


Versatile  Mrs.  Clark,  a  college  grad- 
uate, has  been  in  turn  an  actress,  a 
farmer,  owner  of  a  general  store, 
operator  of  a  grain  elevator,  and  for 
the  past  twelve  years  president  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Richland.  She 
was  divorced  a  few  years  ago  and 
has  no  children. 


T  UCILE  PETRY,  of  \ewisburg, 
Ohio,  last  June  became  the  first 
woman  assistant  surgeon  general  in 
United  States  history.  Miss  Petry, 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  School  of 
Nursing,  and  instructor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Yale  University 
Schools  of  Nursing,  became  director 
of  the  United  States  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps  in  1943.  In  1945  she  was 
nurse  director  of  the  Public  Health 
Service— a  rank  comparable  to  that 
of  an  army  colonel. 

TyiARBA  CANNON  JOSEPH- 
^  -^  SON'S  book,  A  Thumbnail 
Sketch  oi  Mormonism,  is  proving 
an  excellent  seller.  With  brevity, 
yet  in  a  clear  and  pleasing  manner, 
Mrs.  Josephson  explains  many  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  The  book  is  serving 
a  particularly  useful  purpose  among 
missionaries  and  tourists. 
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"A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends,  the  same  to-day  and  forever." 

— Martin  Farquhar  Tupper 


I 


T  may  often  be  noted  that  two  ''How  is  it  that  your  children  know 

children  who  have  grown  to  ma-  all   about   the  Roman   and   Greek 

turity  side  by  side,  whose  parents  gods    and    goddesses    and    heroes? 

have   earned    comparable    incomes,  Mine  are  having  a  struggle  to  learn 

and  who,  to  all  appearances,  have  about  them  in  school."  ''Why,"  the 

had  equal  opportunities,  still  may  mother  explained,  "I  used  to  read 

differ  widely  in  the  richness  and  va-  them  myths  when  they  were  small 

riety  of  their  backgrounds.  and  as  they  grew  older  I  bought 

These  two  children  moreover  may  them  Bullfinch's  Age  of  FabJes  and 

sit  for  years  in  the  same  classrooms  the  Jliad  and  the  Odyssey.     They 

exposed  to  the  same  training  and  love     those     stories."     "Oh,"     her 

yet,  in  some  subjects,  one  may  re-  friend  replied  rather  blankly,  "I  see. 

veal  a  broader  understanding    and  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  never 

keener  perception   of   the  implica-  read  those  books  myself." 

tions  of  the  written  word  than  the  When  parents  are  lovers  of  books 

other.  and  great  readers,  they  usually  hand 

A  careful  appraisal  of  the  two  down  the  same  interest  to  their 
homes  would  probably  indicate  the  children.  One  young  girl  who  had 
reason.  While  the  one  home  might  always  been  a  scholar  and  an  avid 
contain  a  bookcase  full  of  beautiful-  reader  decided  that  when  she  had 
ly  bound  sets  of  books,  the  only  children  she  would  try  to  pur- 
reading  material  to  be  found  chase  one  book  a  month  for  each 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  house  child.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
might  consist  of  current  magazines  among  her  wedding  gifts  a  thick 
and  the  latest  books  of  only  passing  volume  dealing  in  detail  with  chil- 
interest.  The  second  home,  on  the  dren's  books,  with  a  different  chap- 
other  hand,  might  not  possess  beau-  ter  for  each  age  group.  At  inter- 
tifully  bound  books,  but  one  would  vals  for  many  years,  the  young  wife 
find  bookcases  in  nearly  every  room  and  mother  studied  the  book.  When 
in  the  house  containing  books  suit-  financial  conditions  did  not  allow 
ed  to  the  age  of  the  different  family  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  every 
members,  from  picture  books  for  month  for  every  child,  she  gave 
the  youngest  child  to  great  master-  preference  to  keeping  on  building  a 
pieces  for  the  older  members  of  the  library  for  the  oldest  one,  since  the 
family.  younger    ones    had    access    to    the 

A  friend  once  asked  another,  books  purchased  in  previous  years. 
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Birthdays,  Chris tmases  and  childish 
illnesses  also  provided  opportunity 
for  additional  gift  books.  In  this  way 
the  children  had  "measle"  books, 
"tonsilectomy"  books,  etc.  It  was 
well  that  the  mother  would  go  to 
make  her  purchases  armed  with  a 
list  of  desired  books,  for,  too  often, 
a  clerk  was  most  interested  in  sell- 
ing a  book  just  off  the  press  when 
the  mother  preferred  to  buy  a  book 
which  had  stood  the  test  of  time 
with  many  children. 

The  children's  most  treasured 
books  were  their  own  books  of 
scripture  with  their  names  embossed 
in  gold  upon  the  leather  covers. 
These  they  used  all  through  semi- 
nary and  Sunday  School,  proud  in 
their  ownership.  Over  the  years 
each  child  of  this  family  became  a 
well-read  individual. 

With  the  many  amusements  of- 
fered   young    people    these    days- 


movies,  radio,  television,  and  the 
great  number  of  school  activities 
which  they  engage  in— it  is  all  too 
easy  to  find  children  neglecting  to 
read  choice  books. 

Parents  who  read  to  their  children 
and  unobtrusively  guide  their  read- 
ing habits  by  generously  providing 
appropriate  books,  introduce  them 
into  a  wonderful  world  wherein  they 
may  always  find  ''the  best  of 
friends.''  Building  an  individual  li- 
brary for  each  child  is  a  worthwhile 
project  for  any  family.  Then,  as 
each  child  marries,  he  will  carry 
with  him  to  his  new  home  the  treas- 
ured volumes,  which  reflect  his  own 
growth  in  reading  experiences,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  his  own  family 
library  through  which,  in  future 
years,  he  and  his  family  may  find 
lasting  enjoyment  and  companion- 
ship at  their  own  hearthstone. 

M.  C.  S. 


Tiohiiu 


TO  THE  FIELD 


uielief  Society  uiandbook  vyotainahle  (^ynly  at  the 
Kyffice  of  the  (general  iuoara 


nr^he  Handbook  of  Instructions  oi  the  Relief  Society y  is  available  only  at 
the  office  of  the  General  Board  of  Relief  Society,  28  Bishop's  Build- 
ing, Salt  Lake  City  1,  Utah,  price  60  cents  each,  postpaid.  This  handbook 
contains  official  instructions  on  Relief  Society  policies  and  procedures. 
It  includes  a  detailed  index  for  ready  reference.  It  will  be  invaluable  to 
stake,  ward,  mission,  and  branch  officers,  class  leaders,  and  visiting  teachers. 


The  Interest  and  Beauty  of  Fruit 

Mary  Grant  Judd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects.  In  the  coming  months  Sister  Judd  will  present  other  suggestions 
suitable  to  particular  seasons. — Ed.] 

WHO  was  it  said  that  "Vari-  showing  that  he  used  his  imagina- 
ety  is  the  spice  of  Hfe?"  No  tion  as  he  contemplated  a  water- 
matter,  for  though  the  state-  melon.     He  said  that  while  eating 
ment  has  been  so  often  repeated  as  a  piece  of  this  thirst-quenching  fruit, 
to  become  almost  trite,  it  is  still  he  was  struck  with  the  miracle  of  its 
axiomatic.  beauty.     He  weighed  some  of  the 
What  a  marvelous  example  nature  seeds  and  found  that  it  would  re- 
sets  in   the  interest   she   gives   us  quire  several  thousand  to  make  a 
through  variety.    As  I  write  I  am  at  pound  and  yet  he  had  been  eating 
my  cabin  at  Brighton,  in  Big  Cot-  a  melon  weighing  in  the  neighbor- 
tonwood  Canyon,  Utah,  sitting  on  hood  of  thirty  pounds.  One  of  these 
the  porch  enjoying  the  early  morn-  watermelon    seeds    put    into    the 
ing  sunshine.  And  I'm  thinking:  how  ground  and  surrounded  by  favorable 
wonderful  that  there  are  never  two  conditions  ''takes  off  its  coat  and 
of  those  tall  pine  trees  just  alike;  goes  to  work."  From  somewhere  the 
never   two    slippery   rocks,    in    the  seed     gathers     over     a     hundred 
dashing  creek  down   there  at   the  thousand  times  its  own  weight  and 
foot  of   the  hill,   which   duplicate  constructs  a  watermelon.    ''It  orna- 
each  other;  and  never  two  of  those  ments  the  outside  with  a  covering 
great  billowy  cloud  masses  in  exact-  of  green;  inside  the  green  it  puts 
ly  the  same  form.  a  layer  of  white,  and  within   the 
I'm  thinking  especially  this  morn-  white  a  core  of  red,  and  all  through 
ing  of  the  limitless  variety  one  finds  the  red  it  scatters  seeds,  each  one 
in  the  colors,  contours,  and  textures,  capable  of  continuing  the  work  of 
as  well  as  flavors,  of  fruits  and  veg-  reproduction."     In  conclusion,  Mr. 
etables.      (The    latter,    with    their  By  ran  asks:  "Where  does  it  get  its 
decorative  possibilities,  will  be  dis-  tremendous  strength?  Where  does 
cussed   next  month).     It  is  as   if  it  find  its  coloring  matter?  How  does 
Mother  Nature  tries  to  intrigue  our  it  collect  its  flavoring  extract?" 
imaginations  as  she  tempts  our  ap-  Considering  the  great  amount  of 
petites  with  her  myriad  products,  interest,  as  well  as  beauty,  that  fruit 
Does  a  peach  produce  fuzz  on  the  holds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
surface,  I'm  wondering,  because  a  of  us  love  an  arrangement  of  fruit, 
peach  skin  is  thin?  Then  what  about  for  a  change,  as  a  table  decoration, 
an  apricot?     Why  is  a  watermelon  Most  people  prefer  a  combination 
smooth    on    the   outside   while   its  of  several  fruits,  but  the  beautiful 
cousin,  the  cantaloupe,  is  rough?  simplicity   of  one   variety— such   as 

Parenthetically,  I'd  like  to  pass  on  grapes— can  be  very  striking, 

a  bit  from  William  Jennings  Bryan,  In    our   illustration,    green    seed- 
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less  grapes  spill  out  of  an  antique 
brass  container  and  are  wired  to  the 
base  of  the  container  as  well  as  to 
the  brass  candlesticks  which  flank  it. 
White  candles  look  well  in  this  ar- 
rangement, or  you  may  care  to  use 
yellow,  to  tie  in  with  the  brass,  or 
green  to  harmonize  with  the  grapes. 
Sometimes  fruit  and  flowers  are 
combined  to  good  effect.  Many  of 
our  readers  may  have  seen,  at  a 
recent  general  board  reception  at 
conference  time,  a  combination  of 
bronze  chysanthemums  and  leafy 
branches  loaded  with  small  apples. 
(Yes,  the  apples  were  real.  I  pinched 
one  myself  to  find  out! )  Some  fruits 
are  more  intriguing  when  cut.  A 
few  crescents  of  luscious  cantaloupe 
look  well  when  placed  with  other 
fruits.  And  while  the  deep  red  of 
the  rind  of  a  pomegranate  adds  color 


to  any  fruit  basket,  it  cannot  com- 
pare with  the  interest  of  this  some- 
what rare  fruit  when  it  is  halved  to 
show  its  tiny  red  globules  lying 
so  symmetrically  in  individual  sec- 
tions. A  delicious  ripe  pineapple 
when  halved  lengthwise  with  the 
interesting  leaves  left  on,  makes  an 
exotic  addition  to  any  fruit  center- 
piece (and  did  you  know  that  a 
pineapple  is  just  right  for  eating 
when  a  slight  tug  at  one  of  the  leaves 
will  easily  detach  it? ) . 

I  urge  you  to  use  imagination  in 
serving  fruit  as  a  first  course.  I'm 
afraid  it  is  often  too  easy  to  pick 
up  the  faithful  can  opener  and  open 
a  can  of  fruit  cocktail.  If  you  must 
do  this,  please  add  fresh  fruits  in 
season,  such  as  sliced  strawberries, 
pitted  cherries,  either  light  or  dark, 
raspberries,  or  melon  balls. 


toAr'itMiiiiiiiiii rr'"' '''  ^^^f  ~\£u^i^ 


Simmons  Photo  Art   Studio 

Arrangement,  Courtesy  Florence  Williams,  West  Ensign  Ward,  Ensign  Stake 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GRAPES  AND  CANDLES 
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But,  if  you  really  care  about  your 
reputation  as  a  good  cook  and  host- 
ess, make  your  own  combinations. 
At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  step- 
ping into  other  territory  than  my 
particular  subject  covers,  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  how  I  like  to  make  fruit 
cup.  I  always  use  as  a  base  my  own 
pureed  apricot  juice  which  I  com- 
bine with  equal  parts  of  canned 
grapefruit  juice.  Add  a  small  amount 
of  fresh  orange  juice,  also.  You  will 
need  to  add  some  sugar,  depending 
on  the  tartness  of  the  fruit  you  are 
using.  Combine  almost  any  fresh 
fruits— it    is    almost    impossible   to 


go  wrong.  From  early  spring  until 
late  fall  I  always  pick  four  or  five 
long  pieces  of  spearmint  from  the 
garden  and  tuck  them  well  down  in- 
to the  bottle  of  fruit  cup  which  is 
placed  in  the  refrigerator  at  least 
two  hours  before  it  is  served.  Just 
before  taking  it  to  the  table,  add 
some  ice  cubes  and,  when  they  have 
melted,  remove  the  mint  and 
squeeze  what  juice  you  can  extract 
into  the  fruit  cup.  Garnish  with  a 
sprig  of  fresh  mint. 

Doesn't    it    make    your    mouth 
water? 


A  Halloween  Spook  Table 

RacheJ  K.  Laurgaard 
IHustmtion   hy  Elizabeth  Williamson 

■pOR  a  Halloween  centerpiece  that's  fun,  assemble  a  group  of  grotesquely 
shaped  vegetables  and  fruits— green  peppers,  goose-necked  squash,  egg- 
plants, pomegranates,  apples,  lemons,  oranges,  osage  oranges— the  possibili- 
ties are  infinite— and  deck  them  out  with  funny  faces. 

Gummed  notebook  reinforcements,  left  white,  or  inked  black,  for 
making  the  eyes,  are  an  easy  medium  to  use.  Cloves  are  handy,  and  crepe 
paper  for  hair. 

With  a  little  straw  sticking  out  here  and  there,  you  will  have  some 
really  seedy-looking  characters  to  group,  leering,  in  the  center  of  your 
Halloween  table. 


Suggestions  for  a   vyork   f I  ieeting 

JLuncheon 

Christine  Eaton 

SPANISH  RICE 

(For  35-40  people) 

21  cups  cooked  rice  (about  2 '/4   lbs.)  1  lb.  bacon  cut  in  small  pieces   , 

6  onions  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

12  cups  tomatoes  or  tomato  juice  buttered  bread  crumbs 

Fry  the  bacon  and  onions  until  light  brown  and  mix  them  with  the  cooked  rice 
and  tomatoes.  Place  in  baking  dishes  or  old-fashioned  bread  pans  about  zV^  inches 
deep.  Cover  with  buttered  bread  crumbs  and  brown  in  oven  about  30  minutes  at  350°  F. 

ICE-BOX  ROLLS 
(Makes  36  rolls) 

%  cup  Crisco  2  eggs 

1  tsp.  salt  1  cup  lukewarm  water 

1  cup  boiling  water  6  cups  flour 

Vz   cup  sugar  2  yeast  cakes 

Mix  the  shortening  and  salt  in  boiling  water  and  let  stand  until  lukewarm.  Add 
sugar,  beaten  eggs,  and  lukewarm  water  which  has  been  standing  for  5  minutes  with 
yeast  cakes  in  it.  Add  flour,  mix  well,  and  place  in  greased  bowl.  Cover  with  wax 
paper.  Store  in  ice  box  until  thoroughly  chilled.  When  rolls  are  desired  pinch  off 
bits  of  dough  and  shape  into  rolls  as  desired.  Place  them  in  a  pan  in  a  warm  place. 
Cover  with  cloth  and  let  rise  until  double  in  size.  Bake  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven 
(450'' F.). 

SEED  COOKIES 

(About  50  cookies) 

1  cup  shortening  2  level  tbsp.  caraway  seeds 

2  cups  sugar  3  cups  flour 
2  eggs                                                             Vz  tsp.  salt 

Vz   cup  water  2  tsp.  baking  powder 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar  together.  Add  well-beaten  eggs  and  water.  Sift  to- 
gether the  flour,  salt,  and  baking  powder  and  add  to  first  mixture,  then  add  the  cara- 
way seeds.  Roll  out  thin  on  a  floured  board  and  cut  into  rounds.  Place  on  greased 
cookie  sheet.  Bake  about  ten  minutes  in  moderate  oven  (325°). 

HOUSEHOLD  HINT 

Many  of  the  ladies  have  asked  me  how  I  keep  my  rice  from  sticking  together. 
Here  is  all  I  do: 

I  wash  the  rice  three  or  more  times,  then  I  put  it  in  boiling  water,  about  2  quarts 
of  water  to  a  cup  of  rice.  I  stir  it  once  to  get  the  rice  from  the  bottom  of  the  kettle, 
then  I  boil  it  without  stirring  the  rest  of  the  time.  When  the  rice  is  done  I  put  it 
in  a  colander  and  let  cold  water  run  through  the  grains.  If  you  are  serving  the  rice 
plain,  put  it  in  the  oven  to  heat  and  to  take  out  the  rest  of  the  moisture. 
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Crocheting  Is  Her  Hobby 

Elizabeth  C.  Jensen,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  so  much  to  do  that  she  cannot 
find  time  to  grow  old. 

Elizabeth  C.  Jensen,  age  seventy-nine,  spends  much  of  her  time  crocheting 
bedspreads,  tablecloths,  edgings  for  pillowslips,  and  many  beautiful  articles.  Her  work 
is  exquisitely  done,  and  each  completed  article  is  a  masterpiece  of  handicraft.  Recently, 
in  addition  to  her  crocheting,  Mrs.  Jensen  pieced  an  all-wool  quilt  top.  When  the 
quilt  was  finished,  she  sold  it  for  $30  and  sent  the  money  to  a  grandson,  serving  in  the 
Northern  States  Mission.    Mrs.  Jensen  has  served  Relief  Society  for  sixty  years. 


kjL  Side\K>aik  Sketch 

Elaine  Swmn 

I  saw  them  walking  down  the  street — her  hand 
Was  gently  held  in  his — a  whitish  strand 
Of  hair  whipped  from  her  net  to  brush  his  cheek. 
Quickly,  he  turned  his  head.    They  did  not  speak- 
But  smiled.    She  was  so  plain  and  poorly  dressed. 
So  drab  and  nondescript,  she  seemed  possessed 
Of  not  one  outward  charm.     He  was  a  man 
Of  gaunt  design  and  homely.    Yet,  could  I  scan 
The  world,  I  should  not  find  more  beauty  bared 
Than  that  I  found  between  the  smiles  they  shared. 
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Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  lo 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  widowed  when  her 
children  were  small,  courageously  works 
into  a  profitable  business  selling  Boston- 
baked  beans  and  bakery  goods.  Her 
neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  as  a  partner, 
gives  much  hard  work  and  good  advice. 
Joanna,  placing  the  welfare  of  her  chil- 
dren first,  buys  a  comfortable  home  from 
Kent  Taylor,  a  writer,  acting  temporarily 
as  a  real  estate  agent.  In  order  to  attend 
a  P.T.A.  meeting,  Joanna  breaks  a  date 
with  Kent  and  he  leaves  town.  Joanna 
and  Abigail  open  a  number  of  new  shops 
and  Joanna  finds  her  life  enriched  with 
many  new  friends  and  the  abiding  love 
of  her  children.  Kent  Taylor  returns 
from  an  assignment  in  Europe  and  asks 
Joanna  to  marry  him.  In  order  to  be- 
come Kent's  wife,  Joanna  plans  to  leave 
her  children  in  Abigail's  care  for  six 
months  while  Kent  will  be  stationed  in 
New  York.  Just  before  the  wedding, 
however,  Joanna  decides  that  she  cannot 
leave  her  children,  especially  while  Pen- 
ny is  going  out  with  a  young  man  of 
questionable  character. 

JOANNA  went  down  to  the  train 
that  would  take  Kent  away.  She 
had  intended  to  go  speak  to  him, 
wish  him  well.  But  when  she  saw 
the  crowd  around  him,  she  put  aside 
the  desire.  She  could  not  bear  to 
say  her  farewells  before  their  curious 
eyes.  Kent  looked  thinner;  he  was 
carrying  his  hat  and  his  bright  hair 
was  like  a  banner  in  the  drab  gray 
and  black  of  pavement  and  trains 
and  tracks.  Joanna  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  group  of  people  see- 
ing a  girl  off  to  school.  She  watched 
Kent  shake  hands  with  his  friends. 
His  sister  was  a  tall,  gray-haired 
woman,  who  dabbed  at  her  eyes. 


Kent  kissed  her  and  said  some- 
thing in  his  slow,  teasing  way. 
Joanna  turned  away.  Rebellion 
seized  her.  It  was  like  closing  a 
door  on  rich,  vivid  beauty,  on 
laughter,  and  adventure  and  tender- 
ness. For  a  wild,  anguished  moment 
she  thought  she  must  go  to  him, 
push  aside  the  people  and  cry  out 
his  name,  and  be  held  in  peace 
against  him.  She  wet  her  dry  lips 
and  went  away. 

Abigail  met  her  at  the  door.  She 
had  been  crying. 

Joanna  paused.  ''What  is  it?  One 
of  the  children?" 

Abigail  shook  her  head.  'It's 
you.  Come  in  by  the  fire  and  let  me 
bring  you  something  to  drink. 
YouVe  looked  like  death  for  the 
past  few  days." 
Joanna  asked,  "Where  is  Penny?" 
Abigail  smiled.  "Not  with  that 
Tom  .  .  .  you'll  be  glad  to  know. 
She's  down  arranging  for  those 
music  lessons  you  promised  her. 
Mothers  have  been  phoning." 

"Mothers?" 

"Penny's  friends.  Their  mothers 
want  to  thank  you  for  breakin'  the 
ice.  Now  they  can  do  the  same 
for  their  daughters." 

Joanna  sank  into  the  flowered 
chair  by  the  fireplace.  She  looked 
into  the  slim  mirror  that  stood 
above  the  small  table  on  the  op- 
posite wall.  She  made  a  wry  face 
and  pulled  off  her  hat.  "Some- 
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thing's  gone  out  of  me.  I  look 
like  an  old  woman." 

Abigail  brought  her  a  glass  of 
milk  and  some  thin,  buttered  toast. 
''Nonsensel  You  never  looked  love- 
lier ...  in  a  peaked  sort  of  way.  I 
think  ...  I  think  you  are  a  beautiful 
woman." 

''Goodness!"  said  Joanna,  "youVe 
never  paid  me  such  a  compliment. 
Where's  Sally?" 

"Rehearsing  for  a  Mutual  play. 
She  insists  that  you  have  all  the 
cast  here  after  the  play.  If  you 
can  do  it  for  Penny,  she  thinks 
you  can  do  it  for  her." 

Joanna  sipped  her  milk.  ''Of 
course  I  can.  I  will  have  plenty  of 
time,  now,  plenty  of  time."  She 
put  the  glass  down.  "Sally's  a  prac- 
tical little  thing." 

"She's  not  Stardust  and  poetry/' 
Abigail  agreed.  "But  she  has  a  good 
head  on  her  shoulders.  Makes  me 
think  of  you." 

Joanna  slumped  back  wearily. 
"What  would  I  do  without  you, 
Abigail?" 

Abigail  sat  in  the  opposite  chair 
and  reached  for  the  knitting  that 
hung  in  the  blue  bag  over  the  arm. 
"David  wants  to  join  the  navy  .  .  . 
air  corps." 

"I  know,"  Joanna  said.  "If  I  can 
just  make  him  wait  another  year." 

"Let  him  go,  Joanna.  He  will 
come  back." 

"Abigail?  How  do  you  know?" 

Abigail  bent  over  her  knitting.  "I 

just  know.    Let  him  go,  Joanna.  It 

will  be  all  right." 

*     *     *     * 

'T^HE    years    that    had    flown    so 
swiftly    now    dragged    intermi- 
nably. The  hours  in  the  day  between 
the    postman's    visits     were    slow 


agony.  But,  as  new  day  obliterated 
yesterday,  Joanna  ceased  to  watch. 
There  would  be  no  letter  from  Kent. 
Typical  of  him,  to  cut  with  a 
surgeon's  brutal  neatness  the  lump 
of  pain,  lest  it  grow  cancerous.  I 
should  do  the  same,  she  thought. 
She  watched  the  papers.  When  they 
carried  brief  items  about  him  she 
cut  the  paragraphs  and  put  them  in 
the  bottom  drawer  of  her  desk.  A 
national  magazine  carried  an  article 
of  his.  On  the  front  page  she  found 
his  picture.  He  looked  startlingly 
gaunt.  His  hair  had  been  cut  close 
to  his  head.  He  had  been  in  Poland. 
Joanna  wondered  if  he  had  time  or 
wish  to  think  of  her  at  all.  She 
put  the  picture  with  the  clippings. 

She  had  little  time  to  brood. 
David  went  into  the  Navy  Air 
Corps.  Joanna's  nights  now  includ- 
ed torturing  dreams  of  a  burning 
plane  spinning  to  earth.  But  the 
house  was  alive  and  noisy  and  young 
with  the  activities  of  her  children. 
Penny  was  enthusiastic  about  her 
music.  The  grand  piano  Joanna 
bought  her  was  seldom  silent  when 
she  was  home. 

Sally  brought  the  better  part  of 
her  class  home  every  afternoon,  and 
Joanna  coming  home  would  find 
the  living  room  and  dining  room 
filled  with  bright-eyed  youngsters 
who  were  beautifully  courteous  and 
forever  hungry. 

Michael  was  a  boy  scout  and  took 
to  sleeping  out  in  the  back  yard, 
or  rising  before  dawn  to  go  on 
never-ending  hikes.  He  eluded 
Joanna  and  she  grieved  over  him. 
She  had  never  had  time  to  know 
her  youngest.  She  felt  awkward 
with  him,  not  knowing  his  life. 
It  seemed  secret  and  apart,  peopled 
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with  strange  boys  called  ''Stink"  and 
''Clip"  and  "Saddy." 

Tossing  restlessly  one  Saturday 
morning,  Joanna  heard  Michael 
rise  and  move  about  his  room.  She 
rose,  too,  and  threw  her  robe  about 
her.  He  was  tiptoeing  down  the 
stairs  when  she  caught  up  with  him. 
"Michael,   where  are  you   going?" 

She  leaned  over  the  railing  and  he 
tilted  his  head  to  look  at  her.  Joanna 
almost  cried  out,  his  resemblance 
to  his  father  was  so  strong. 

He  grinned.  "Just  out.  It's  al- 
most light." 

"But  where?" 

"Got  a  place  I  gotta  see.  Don't 
worry  about  me,  Mom.  If  I  hitch 
a  ride  Til  be  back  before  noon." 

"I  can't  sleep.    Can  I  drive  you?" 

"Say!  Would  you,  Mom?" 

She  accepted  his  delight  as  if  it 
had  been  a  gift  of  pearls.  "Just  a 
minute.  I'll  be  ready." 

She  dashed  back  to  her  room  and 
found  an  old  gray  skirt  and  a  black 
sweater  and  black,  low-heeled 
pumps.  She  tossed  a  short  red 
jacket  over  her  shoulders  and  went 
downstairs. 

Michael  was  in  the  kitchen  filling 
his  knapsack.  "We'll  be  hungry, 
Mom." 

They  stole  out  to  the  garage  and, 
feeling  like  a  fugitive,  Joanna 
switched  on  the  ignition  and  eased 
down  the  driveway.   "Where  to?" 

"Up  Lamb's  Canyon." 

'T^HEY  drove  down  the  dark, 
deserted  streets.  It  had  rained 
and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  smell 
of  rich  summer  earth  and  roses  and 
rain-wet  leaves.  "This  is  exciting," 
Joanna  said. 


"This  isn't  half  of  it."  Michael 
leaned  back  against  the  cushion. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  light  when 
they  reached  the  canyon,  but  the 
underbrush  on  either  side  was  still 
black  and  the  mountains  were  black- 
er against  the  pearl  sky.  A  deer 
bounded  across  the  road.  Michael 
cried  out. 

Joanna  stole  a  look  at  his  freckled, 
blunt  little  face.    It  was  ecstatic. 

They  reached  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  Michael  said,  "Here,  Mother. 
Stop  here." 

Obediently,  she  parked  the  car 
a  little  off  the  road.  He  was  out  in 
a  moment,  like  a  caged  thing  set 
free.  "Now  you  just  come  along 
with  me.    I'll  show  you  something." 

She  followed  him  along  the  dew- 
wet  path,  hugging  her  arms  over  her 
breast  to  keep  out  the  chill.  He 
plunged  ahead  of  her,  reminding 
her  of  a  small  puppy,  sniffing  the 
wind,  reading  the  sky.  His  hand 
reached  out  to  touch  every  tree 
they  passed,  as  if  they  were  friends. 
He  paused,  finally,  beside  a  small, 
hurtling  stream.  "This  is  a  good 
place.    Now  watch  me  build  a  fire." 

Joanna  leaned  against  the  bole  of 
a  tree  and  watched  him  pick  up 
twigs  and  arrange  them  carefully  in 
a  wigwam  effect.  He  lighted  a  match 
and  knelt  to  hold  it  against  a  tiny 
curl  of  paper.  There  was  a  fullness 
in  Joanna  of  tears  and  laughter.  The 
laughter  she  could  hold,  but  the 
tears  scattered  on  her  face.  She 
wiped  them  away  quickly  with  the 
back  of  her  hand  and  went  to  kneel 
beside  the  tiny  blaze. 

"One  match,"  he  prodded. 

"I  saw,  Michael.  I  think  you're 
wonderful." 

He  opened  his  knapsack  and  took 
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out  a  frying  pan,  two  plates,  forks 
and  knives,  bacon,  and  eggs.  By  a 
great  effort,  Joanna  kept  from  tell- 
ing him  that  the  pan  was  too  hot 
for  the  bacon.  She  sat  on  a  rock 
and  breathed  in  the  smell  of  pine 
and  river,  and  listened  to  the  small 
creek  hurl  itself  over  stones  and 
around  the  bend.  The  bacon  was 
slightly  burned,  but  the  eggs  were 
fried  to  a  queen's  taste.  Joanna  ate 
hungrily  and  held  out  her  plate  for 
more. 
*Tou  come  here  alone?" 

He  smiled  at  her  crookedly,  bread 
making  a  lump  in  his  cheek.  ''Every 
chance  I  get.  You  have  it  all  to 
yourself  this  time  of  the  morning. 
You  get  to  see  the  sun  come  up  and 
when  it's  half  light,  like  this,  you 
can  pretend  you're  the  only  person 
who  ever  came  here."  He  poked  the 
fire  with  a  stick.  It  crackled  under 
his  touch  and  sparks  flew  upward 
to  the  lightening  sky. 

Joanna's  fork  made  a  little  clink 
when  she  put  it  on  the  plate.  *'It 
was  nice  of  you  to  let  me  come 
here." 

He  buttered  another  slice  of  bread 
and  spread  it  generously  with  straw- 
berry jam.  ''Sometimes  I  pretend 
you're  here  with  me.  I  show  you 
things  .  .  .  way  up  on  the  hill." 

"Oh,"  said  Joanna,  "I  wish  I  had 
known." 

OE  took  a  big  bite  of  the  bread. 
"When  I'm  grown  up  I'm  going 
to  have  some  land.  Lots  of  it.  Miles 
and  miles  of  it,  if  folks  haven't  used 
it  all  up.  Mom,  do  you  think 
people  will  have  bought  up  all  the 
land?  Will  there  be  just  cities  all 
over?" 


"I  don't  think  so,  Michael.  What 
will  you  do  with  all  your  acres?" 

"Plant  wheat,  oats,  have  cattle. 
You  can  come  and  live  with  me  and 
we'll  sell  the  old  bakeries.  You  can 
just  sit  in  a  chair  all  day  long  and 
look  at  my  land." 

"When  I  am  an  old  lady,"  she 
agreed  gravely,  "I'll  rock  in  the  sun 
and  watch  for  you  to  come  home 
from  the  fields." 

He  sighed  deeply.  "Won't  that 
be  perfect  though?  I  ...  I  pray 
for  it  every  night."  He  looked  at 
her  shyly. 

He  cleaned  up  the  camp  and 
afterwards  they  climbed  the  hill 
and  sat  side  by  side,  watching  the 
sun  come  over  the  ridge.  Twigs 
snapped  around  them  from  the  feet 
of  small  hidden  things,  and  birds 
began  a  wild  caroling. 

"This  has  been  good,  Michael. 
Let  me  come  again,"  Joanna 
pleaded. 

He  rose  with  her  and  led  her 
down  to  the  car.  "We'll  do  this 
lots.  I  know  even  better  places  than 
this,  places  that  Stink  and  Saddy 
haven't  any  idea  about." 

"What  do  Stink  and  Saddy  call 
you,  Michael?" 
"Henderson." 
"Good  heavens!     Why?" 

He  looked  at  her  and  grinned, 
"I  never  asked  them  why." 

They  reached  home  just  as  the 
others  were  coming  down  for  break- 
fast. Sally  and  Penny  eyed  them. 
"Where  have  you  two  been?" 

Joanna  was  aware  of  Michael's 
tenseness.  "Oh,  around,"  she  said 
vaguely,  and  was  repaid  by  his  sud- 
den relieved  clatter  up  the  stairs. 

(To  be  continued) 


Home  Safety — a  Family  Affair 

Nellie  O.  Parker 

Former  Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

A  distinguished  speaker  at  the  The  burden  of  responsibihty  rests 
National  Safety  Congress  with  parents,  but  safety  at  home  can- 
held  recently  in  Chicago  said  not  be  attained  without  the  co-oper- 
that  the  American  home  today  ation  of  the  whole  family.  Team- 
needs  the  unifying  force  of  religion  work  is  the  key  to  success.  Parents 
and  love;  of  family  prayers  and  group  and  older  members  of  the  house- 
projects  to  build  strong,  self-reliant,  hold  must  practice  the  rules  of  safe- 
emotionally  sane  citizens  as  a  safe-  ty.  Children  will  unconsciously 
guard  for  the  security  of  the  home  imitate  their  elders, 
and  the  Nation.  If  father  puts  his  tools  in  a  safe 
A  happy  home  where  parents  and  place  and,  in  case  there  is  a  gun,  he 
children  live  together  in  love  and  unloads  and  dismantles  it  immedi- 
mutual  helpfulness  is  most  likely  to  ately  and  then  locks  it  securely  away, 
be  a  safe  one  too.  the  children  will  be  set  a  good  ex- 
Safety  for  the  family  depends  not  ample  and  many  a  life  will  be  saved, 
only  upon  the  conditions  of  the  Children  will  usually  enter  into  a 
house  and  its  equipment,  but  also  family  project  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  physical  and  emotional  especially  if  their  interest  is  kindled, 
health  of  both  parents  and  children.  They  will  take  pride  in  keeping  their 
There  must  be  a  feeling  of  well-be-  clothing  hung  up  and  their  toys  put 
ing  and  security.  away  if  the  storage  places  are  glam- 

Physical  handicaps  and  emotional  orized. 

conflicts  are  causes  of  accidents.  The  Incorporate  safety  in  every  activ- 

individual  who  is  unhappy,  fright-  i^y   of  a   child's    day,    his    health 

ened,  or  worried  may  unconsciously  chores  and  his  play.  Teach  him  to 

bring  injuries  to  himself  or  others,  climb  only  as  high  as  his  age  war- 

If  he  has  poor  muscular  co-ordina-  ^f  "^  "^^  to  run  with  a  lollipop 

tion,  defective  vision,  or  impaired  ^^^ick  or  a  pencil  in  his  mouth,  to 

hearing,  mishaps  can  easily  happen.  ^^^  P^^"*^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^,7"  ^^^ 

Special  care  must  be  taken  to  pro-  ^"^  with  a  knife  away  rather  than 

tect  such  a  one.  ^Z       ^''  A             a         .  • 

_    .    .                  .  Parents  should  use  judgment  in 

It  IS  important  for  parents  to  pro-  choosing   the   appropriate   time   to 

vide  an  environment  of  safety  as  ^^^^h  a  child  the  proper  way  to  use 

well  as  creating  an  atmosphere   of  ^^^h  things  as  scissors,  knives,  skates, 

love  and  sympathetic  understanding,  scooter   etc 
They  should  strive  to  instill  a  feeling 

of  confidence  in  each  child  that  he  JT  is  wise  to  appease  a  child's  curi- 
may  step  forward  unafraid.  The  osity.  Let  him  see  what  is  cook- 
learning  of  the  right  safety  attitudes  ing  on  the  stove— he  wall  be  less 
and  habits  is  fundamental  in  tempted  to  pull  the  pot  on  to  him- 
establishing  this  self-assurance.  self.  Show  him  how  the  food  mix- 
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er  works.    Let  him  strike  the  match-  Older  children  can  share  respon- 

es,  under  close  supervision,  for  his  sibility  in  safeguarding  their  smaller 

birthday  candles.  Explain  the  dan-  brothers  and  sisters  if  they  are  im- 

ger  of  doing  things  the  wrong  way.  pressed  with  the  importance  of  their 

The  right  way  is  always  the  safe  way.  charge.    They  can  also  bring  home 

Encourage  children  to  be  alert,  to  and  apply  the  safety  rules  they  have 

detect  and  report  the  hazard  they  learned  at  school, 

find  that  it  may  be  either  repaired  Organized    effort    is    needed    to 

or  eliminated.  bring  safety  education  to  parents. 

Teach  children  to  be  courteous  It  has  been  proved  in  campaigns 
and  thoughtful,  especially  to  other  against  disease— diphtheria,  small- 
children.  The  polite  child  is,  in  pox— that  when  parents  know  and 
most  cases,  a  safe  child.  Examples  are  shown  how,  they  act  to  protect 
of  courtesy  set  by  the  parents  and  their  children, 
regard  for  the  well-being  of  others  National  statistics  tell  us  that 
will  largely  determine  the  children's  j^qj^^  accidents-over  34,000  deaths 
behavior  in  this  regard.  Livmg  the  ^^  1948-still  remain  the  number 
golden  rule  in  the  home  will  pay  ^^^  j^in^j.  j^  the  accident  field, 
dividends.  Thoughtlessness  is  the  Communicable  diseases  have  been 
virus  that  is  the  insidious  breeder  controlled  and  reduced  as  much  as 
of  many  home  casualties.  Some  gj^ty  to  ninety  per  cent  in  some 
parents  are  being  indicted  for  their  fiei(^s 

thoughtlessness  and  outiight  care-  Occidents  have  become  the  lead- 

lessness,   for  poor  and  inadequate  .      ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^           ^^^^^^^ 

supervision  of  their  children.  in  the  United    States.  They    also 

Half  of  the  fatal  accidents  to  chil-  ^.      ^^^           ^^  j^^^  ^j  productive 

dren  occur  under  their  own  roofs  j^f^  ^^  any  cause  not  only  of  adults 

and  in  their  own  yards.    These  cas-  ^^^  ^j^^  {^  jj^e  potential  contribu- 

ualties  usually  happen  m  moments  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^j^^^^^  ^^-^^^^^  ^-^^ 

of  inattenbon  or  careless  lack  of  have  made  to  the  world. 
supervision  by  their  parents  or  __  .  .  ,  , 
guardians.  It  is  inhuman  to  leave  Home  safety  means  good  house- 
little  ones  alone  in  any  situation  ^^^P^^^  ^^^^P^"g  ^"  ^^^^^^y^  ^^°^^^- 
where  their  lives  could  be  endan-  running  home-a  place  for  every- 
gered-such  as  leaving  baby  in  the  thing  and  everything  in  its  place- 
bathtub  while  mother  answers  the  house  and  equipment  m  good  re- 
telephone,  or  locking  him  in  the  pair  and  a  happy,  loving  family, 
house  or  in  the  family  car  while  par-  working  together  to  keep  accidents 
ents  shop  or  go  to  a  show.  out  of  their  realm. 


» ^  » 


Secrets 

Elizabeth  Johnson 

Probe  not  too  deeply 
The  corners  of  the  heart; 
Probe  not  profoundly 
Lest  the  tears  should  start. 


Let's  Do  Better  Embroidery 

Doris  Feil 

IN  the  seventeen  years  that  I  flowers,  outHne  or  stem  stitch  for 
have  been  a  member  of  the  the  stalk,  and  a  bunch  of  French 
Church,  I  have  attended  many  knots  for  the  center  of  the  flower, 
bazaars  and  similar  functions  spon-  jj^^  ^  crewel  needle  for  best  re- 
sored  by  the  Relief  Society  and  oth-  suits.  These  are  fine  and  strong, 
er  auxiliaries  of  the  Church  and,  yet  they  have  large,  easily  threaded 
because  embroidery  is  my  own  hob-  eyes.  With  two,  or  at  the  most 
by,  I  have  handled  and  examined  three  strands  of  embroidery  thread 
counfless  pieces  of  needlework:  dish  i^  your  needle,  you  start  off  on  the 
towels,  pillowcases,  napkins,  lunch-  flower  stalk.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
eon  cloths,  children's  clothes,  material,  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
aprons,  and  other  items,  large  and  f^^^  the  end,  take  four  or  five  tiny 
^"^^^^-  running  stitches  back  to  the  start- 

Every  needlewoman  should  real-  ing  point.     Pull  until  the  end  of 

ize   that   all    needlework   has    two  your  thread  is  barely  above  the  sur- 

sides,  the  front  or  "on-display  side,''  face  of  the  material— and  of  course 

and  the  back,  or  '  you're-looking-at-  you  have  no  knot  in  your  thread, 

the-wrong-side,"     of     the     article.  Then  start  embroidering,  using  reg- 

Wherever  handwork  is  judged  com-  ular  outline  stitch,  directly  over  your 

petitively,  it  is  the  neat  back  and  litfle  running  stitches.     Your  em- 

not  the  impressive-looking  front  of  broidery  will  hide  them  completely 

an  embroidered  article  that  is  al-  and  hold  them  Arm.     When  you 

ways  the  criterion  of  its  workman-  reach  the  end  of  the  stalk,  draw  your 

ship  and  the  sign  of  finished  skill  in  thread   through   to   the  other  side 

the  needlewoman.  and  on  the  wrong  side  take  half  a 

There  is  no  need  for  the  back  of  dozen  more  tiny  running  stitches 
our  embroidery  to  be  an  untidy  back  over  the  part  you  have  just 
hodge-podge  of  knots,  loose  ends,  finished  embroidering.  Cut  off  the 
long  loops  of  thread  going  from  end.  Both  the  beginning  and  the 
one  leaf  or  flower  or  stem  to  an-  end  of  your  thread  are  firmly  held 
other.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  do  em-  and  completely  invisible,  without 
broidery  that  is,  to  all  intents  and  any  unsightly  knots  and  untidy  ends, 
purposes,  reversible.  This  takes  For  tlie  satin  stitch  petals  of  the 
very  little  longer,  is  amazingly  easy  flower,  you  do  exacfly  the  same 
to  do,  and  is  well  worth  any  litfle  thing.  Take  half  a  dozen  litfle  run- 
extra  time  and  effort.  ning  stitches  right  on  the  petal  of 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  flower  to  the  starting  point,  and 

you  are  embroidering  a  simple  spray  then   embroider  over  it  until  you 

of  flowers  on  a  napkin.     You  arc  reach  the  end  of  the  petal.    Bring 

going  to   use  satin   stitch   for   the  your  thread  through  to  the  wrong 
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side  and  then  pass  the  thread  under 
the  embroidery  on  the  wrong  side 
for  about  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch 
and  cut  flat  with  the  cloth.  Again, 
no  knots,  no  ends,  and  your  em- 
broidery is  as  pretty  on  the  wrong 
side  as  it  is  on  the  right. 

npHE  cluster  of  French  knots  in 
the  center  offers  a  little  differ- 
ent problem,  but  the  solution  is  just 
as  easy.  Because  of  the  type  of 
stitch  you  are  using,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  start  with  running  stitches  and 
work  over  them.  But  this  problem 
may  be  solved  by  having  a  big, 
beautiful  knot  at  the  end  of  the 
thread  and  starting  it  on  the  light 
side.  Why  not?  You  are  going  to 
have  a  cluster  of  some  dozen  or  so 
knots  right  there,  so  why  not  have 
your  starting  knot  on  the  right  side 
where  it  will  be  lost  in  the  crowd, 
so  to  speak,  rather  than  on  the 
wrong  side  where  it  will  be  con- 
spicuous and  ugly.  Finish  off  with 
another  knot,  also  on  the  right  side, 
and  all  you  will  have  to  show  on 
the  wrong  side  will  be  a  little  clus- 
ter of  neat,  tiny,  seed  stitches. 

Most  of  the  common  stitches 
used  in  embroidery  can  be  adapted 
to  this  neat  and  effective  way  of 
commencing  and  finishing  the  work. 
With  cross-stitch,  I  do  the  same 
thing  and  start  without  any  knot  in 
my  thread  but  with  a  few  running 
stitches  across  the  center  of  the 
crosses,  which  the  embroidery  itself 
later  covers.  And  in  finishing,  I 
take  a  few  invisible  stitches  under- 
neath the  cross-stitching  that  has 
already  been  done. 

Much  of  the  perfection  of  a  fin- 
ished piece  lies  in  the  careful  se- 


lection of  materials  as  well  as  in  the 
embroidery  itself.  Every  woman 
knows  what  wonderful  dish  towels 
can  be  made  out  of  used,  bleached 
flour  sacks.  Aprons,  also,  can  be 
made  out  of  these  readily  available 
materials,  either  plain  or  dyed  in 
various  shades. 

But  where  a  lot  of  time  and  ef- 
fort is  going  into  the  work,  it  pays 
in  the  long  run  to  spend  a  little 
more  and  buy  the  best  of  materials. 
A  lovely  little  luncheon  cloth  with 
a  simple  design  can  be  made  out  of 
dyed  flour  sacking,  and  it  will  take 
a  lot  of  hard  wear  for  everyday  use, 
but,  if  you  are  going  to  do  an  in- 
tricate design  such  as  a  cutwork 
cloth  and  napkins,  only  the  best 
linen  should  be  used  and  then  you 
will  have  an  exquisite  piece  that  you 
can  use  all  your  life  and  your  chil- 
dren can  use  and  cherish  after  you 
are  gone.  Cheap  rayons,  thin  cot- 
tons, any  material  that  is  not  color- 
fast  or  guaranteed  against  shrink- 
age is  not  worth  the  buying,  nor 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  working 
it. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  important  to  make  sure 
that  the  thread,  also,  is  colorfast 
and  able  to  stand  up  to  hard  wear 
and  constant  washing.  Nowadays, 
most  threads  are  thus  guaranteed, 
whether  they  are  silk,  cotton,  rayon 
or  wool. 

By  following  these  simple  rules 
we  can  do  beautiful  embroidery 
that  reflects  exquisite  neatness  on 
both  sides— embroidery  work  which 
will  wash  and  wear  and  last  long 
enough  to  become  heirlooms  in  the 
family. 


FROM  THE  FIELD 


Margaret  C.  Piclcering,  GeneiaJ  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


BAZAARS,  SINGING  MOTHERS,  SOCIALS,  AND 
OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


Photograph  submitted  by  Mae  Matis 

FINNISH  MISSION,  TAMPERE  BRANCH  RELIEF  SOCIETY  OFFICERS 
ASSEMBLED  AT  THEIR  BAZAAR,  June  1,  1949 

Left  to  right:  Secretary  Emma  Blixt;  Counselor  Signe  Potjas;  President  Laina 
Lansilehto;  chorister  and  organist  Saara  Potjas;  work  director  Inez  Erickson;  Mae  Matis, 
President,  Finnish  Mission  Relief  Society. 

In  reporting  the  Tampere  bazaar.  Sister  Matis  writes:  "I  was  amazed  at  what  they 
had  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  They  had  a  lovely  program  and  sold  all  their 
articles.  They  made  10,400  marks,  about  $70.  The  photograph  shows  only  part 
of  the  bazaar.  I  am  so  happy  working  with  these  sisters.  They  are  a  real  inspiration 
to  me  and  eager  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  this  work  go  forward/* 

Mae  Matis  is  president  of  the  Finnish  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Harriet  C.  Leishman 

HYRUM  STAKE  (UTAH),  WELLS VILLE  SECOND  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  HONORS  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OFFICERS 

Front  row,  seated,  left  to  right,  ward  presidents:  Julia  L.  Wyatt  (1920-30);  Sarah 
P.  Brenchley  (1930-38);  Bessie  Jones  (1938-43);  Florence  Brenchley  (1943-49);  R^oda 
Thorpe  (1949-     ). 

Back  row,  standing,  left  to  right,  counselors  and  secretaries:  Mary  J.  Parker;  Annie 
Cooper;  Mary  Baldwin,  representing  her  deceased  mother;  Alverta  Leatham;  Nettie 
Thorpe;  Ida  Murray;  Ellen  Hill,  representing  her  deceased  mother,  Jane  Jones;  Hazel 
Kerr;  Melba  Jones;  Pearl  Bankhead;  Alice  Mitton;  Naomice  Perks. 

This  photograph  was  taken  at  the  Anniversary  Day  party,  March  1949,  honoring 
all  the  women  who  have  served  as  officers  since  the  organization  of  the  ward. 

Harriet  C.  Leishman  is  president  of  Hyrum  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Edna  Beal 

SAN  FERNANDO  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA),  GLENDALE  EAST  WARD  RELIEF 

SOCIETY  ASSEMBLED  AT  FOREST  LAWN  MEMORIAL  PARK  FOR 

CLOSING  THEOLOGY  LESSON,  May  1949 

Second  Counselor  Emily  Steele  is  shown  in  the  second  row,  fourth  from  the  left; 
First  Counselor  Mary  Ethel  Kearl  at  extreme  right  on  second  row;  President  Lucile  Lyon 
twelfth  from  left  on  the  third  row. 

This  meeting  was  specially  planned  to  give  the  Relief  Society  sisters  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  "Last  Supper"  window  and  the  famous  paintings  which  serve  as  beautiful 
illustrations  for  the  theology  lessons. 

Mary  E.  Cutler  is  president  of  San  Fernando  Stake  Rehef  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Hattie  Foutz 

YOUNG  STAKE  (NEW  MEXICO)  SINGING  MOTHERS  ASSEMBLED  AT 

STAKE  CONFERENCE 

The  chorister,  Catherine  Merrill,  stands  immediately  back  of  the  right  side 
of  the  piano. 

President  Hattie  Foutz  reports  that  this  chorus  has  been  particularly  active  during 
the  past  year  and  has  been  featured  at  nearly  all  of  the  stake  conferences.  The 
chorister  has  spent  considerable  time  assisting  the  ward  groups. 

Hattie  D.  Foutz  is  president  of  Young  Stake  Rehef  Society. 


Photograph   submitted   by    Bessie   W.    Dayley 

WEST  POCATELLO  STAKE  (IDAHO)  RELIEF  SOCIETY  BOARD  MEMBERS 

ENTERTAIN  FORMER  STAKE  BOARD  MEMBERS,  WARD  OFFICERS,  AND 

VISITING   TEACHERS,   May    14,    1949 

At  right,  seated  left  to  right:  President  Emily  Romish;  First  Counselor  Margaret 
Nelson;  Second  Counselor  Bessie  Dayley;  Mary  Gee;  Mabel  Sappington;  Rita  Austin; 
Asenath  Benson;  Ahce  Sutton;  Sarah  Stolworthy;  Idalia  Huff. 

Stake  Secretary-Treasurer  Dora  Allen,  seated  at  the  table. 

The  combined  chorus  of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Ward  Singing  Mothers,  with  the 
director  lone  Woodland  and  the  pianist  Leatha  Hatch,  are  shown  at  the  center  back. 
Former  stake  board  members  are  seated  at  the  left. 

Over  two  hundred  guests  were  present  for  this  occasion  and  an  excellent  program 
was  presented.  Each  honored  guest  was  presented  with  a  corsage  and  special  gifts  were 
also  presented  to  each  Magazine  representative  who  has  achieved  100  per  cent  in  her 
subscriptions. 

Emily  S.  Romish  is  president  of  West  Pocatello  Stake  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Helga  Pugmire 

POCATELLO  STAKE   (IDAHO),  VISITING  TEACHERS  ASSEMBLED  AT  A 
RECEPTION  HELD  IN  THEIR  HONOR,  May  20,  1949 

Stake  President  Helga  Pugmire  stands  at  the  left  on  the  second  row;  stake  visiting 
teacher  leader  Matilda  Kirkman  is  standing  second  from  left  on  the  second  row,  next  to 
Sister  Pugmire. 

The  program  included  a  cantata  by  the  stake  Singing  Mothers.  Every  visiting 
teacher  was  presented  with  a  corsage  of  gold  and  blue  flowers  as  a  token  of  appreciation. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Georgia  R.  Livingston 

EASTERN  STATES  MISSION,  NORWICH  (NEW  YORK)  BRANCH,  NEWLY 

ORGANIZED   RELIEF   SOCIETY 

Left  to  right:  Gladys  Holt,  missionary;  First  Counselor  Mary  Walters;  President 
Margaret  Van  Steinburg;  Secretary  Betty  Brunton;  Frances  Weigel,  music  director; 
Ethel  Horspool,  missionary. 

Georgia  R.  Livingston,  President,  Eastern  States  Mission  Relief  Society  reports 
that  this  small  group  of  sisters  are  very  active  in  Relief  Society  work.  Sister  Livingston 
writes:  "I  am  well  pleased  with  the  new  organization  at  Norwich.  The  members  are 
enthusiastic  and  going  ahead  in  fine  shape.  There  are  a  number  of  people  investigating 
the  gospel  and  are  coming  out  and  taking  part.  There  were  twenty  non-members 
present  at  the  meeting  we  held.  Tliey  took  part  on  the  program,  and  the  children 
participated  in  the  Primary  program." 
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Photograph  submitted  by   Muriel   S.   Wallis 

UINTAH  STAKE  (UTAH)  VERNAL  FIRST  AND  THIRD  WARDS  JOINT 
BIRTHDAY  PARTY,  March  15,  1949 

One  hundred  women  were  present  and  enjoyed  a  dehghtful  program  and  games. 
Officers  in  charge  were  Lela  Johnson,  Mildia  Jones,  Stella  Pack,  and  Rose  Miloicam 
of  the  Third  Ward  and  Geneva  Adamson,  Doris  Walker,  and  Verlie  Stringham  of  the 
First  Ward. 

Muriel  S.  Wallis  is  president  of  Uintah  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Pliotograph  submitted  by  Martha  W.  Brown 

CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,   HANNIBAL   (MISSOURI)    BRANCH   RELIEF 

SOCIETY  OFFICERS 

Photograph  taken  at  the  Relief  Society  Memorial  Marker  in  Nauvoo,  Illinois 
Left  to  right:   Secretary-Treasurer  Naomie  Winthrop;  Second   Counselor  Helen 
Harrison;  First  Counselor  Fern  Gardner;  President  Ruby  Price.     These  officers  have 
recently  been  appointed  and  they  are  doing  excellent  work  in  promoting  Relief  Society 
spirit  and  conducting  the  educational  and  compassionate  activities  of  the  society. 
Martha  W.  Brown  is  president  of  the  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Ann  Bell  Hansen 

SOUTH  SANPETE  STAKE   (UTAH),  EPHRAIM  WEST  WARD  SOCIAL 

June  21,  1949 

This  entertainment  was  held  on  the  lawn  at  the  home  of  President  Martha  N. 
Breinholt.  Beautiful  flowers  surrounded  the  group.  Fifty-seven  members  and  guests 
were  entertained  by  singing  and  games.  A  delicious  luncheon  was  served.  Stake  board 
members  are  seated  at  the  two  tables  at  the  right.  Ward  officers  are  seen  standing  in 
the  background. 

Ann  Bell  Hansen  is  president  of  South  Sanpete  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Christie  J.   Smith 

TEXAS-LOUISIANA    MISSION,    GILMER    (TEXAS)    BRANCH,    COMPLETES 
RELIEF  SOCIETY  FRIENDSHIP  QUILT 

Left  to  right:  President  Flossie  Lindsey;  First  Counselor  Charity  Amos;  fourth 
from  right,  Second  Counselor  Lona  Lee. 

The  friendship  quilt,  which  netted  this  society  $194,  represents  only  one  of  the 
many  activities  undertaken  by  this  energetic  group,  who  loyally  support  all  Church 
work  in  the  branch. 

Christie  J.  Smith  is  president  of  the  Texas-Louisiana  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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cJheoiogii — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  20— ^'Continuation  of  the  Perean  and  Judean  Ministry" 
concluded,  and  ''The  Last  Winter" 

Eider  Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Chiist,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage,  latter  part  of  Chapter  27 

and  Chapter  28) 

For  Tuesday,  January  3,  1950 

Objective:  To  prove  by  cumulative  evidence  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the  greatest 
teacher  mankind  has  ever  known. 


On  Marriage  and  Divorce 
TVrO  question  is  or  can  be  more  im- 
portant to  society  than  the 
preservation  of  the  home.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  oneness  between  man 
and  wife,  and,  therefore,  the  purity 
of  the  home,  Hes  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  progress  and  civilization.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  Pharisees 
sought  to  trap  Jesus  when  they  met 
him  as  he  slowly  made  his  way  to- 
ward Jerusalem.  Hoping  that  he 
would  denounce  the  ruler,  Herod 
Antipas,  who  was  living  in  adultery, 
the  Pharisees  asked:  "Is  it  lawful 
for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
every  cause?"  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  widely  divergent  views 
as  to  divorce.  One  school  contend- 
ed that  divorce  should  be  given  a 
man  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Another  school  contended  that  di- 
vorce should  be  granted  only  for 
violation  of  the  law  of  chastity. 

When  the  question  last  quoted 
was  put  to  Jesus,  he  cited  the  eternal 
law  of  God. 


And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Have  ye  not  read,  that  he  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male 
and  female,  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  to  his  wife:  and  they  twain  shall 
be  one  flesh?  Wherefore  they  are  no 
more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What  there- 
fore God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder   (Matt.   19:4-6). 

God  has  provided  for  honorable 
marriage.  No  earthly  relationship 
is  more  sacred  than  that  of  husband 
and  wife.  Jesus  superseded  the  law 
of  Moses  regarding  divorce.  It  is 
plain  that  only  by  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  doctrine  as  he 
taught  it,  can  a  true  order  govern- 
ing society  be  maintained.  In  the 
days  of  Jesus,  men  had  practically 
made  slaves  of  women.  By  the  law 
of  God  it  is  intended  that  they  shall 
be  companions  and  partners.  Jesus 
is  the  greatest  friend  and  champion 
of  women  the  world  has  ever  known. 
His  gospel  completely  emancipates 
women.  Marriage  was  instituted  of 
the  Lord  and  is  highly  honorable. 
It  should  not  be  treated  lightly. 
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A  Perry  Picture 


From  a  Painting  by  Hofmann 

CHRIST  AND  THE  RICH  YOUNG  MAN 


Jesus  and  the  Little  Ones 

In  logical  sequence,  Jesus  fol- 
lowed his  instructions  regarding  mar- 
riage with  a  tender  lesson  regarding 
little  children.  Mothers  brought 
their  little  children  to  him  for  a 
blessing.  The  disciples  rebuked 
these  mothers,  seeking  thereby  to 
save  the  Savior  from  unnecessary 
trouble  and  worry.  These  disciples, 
however,  must  be  taught  a  lesson. 
Jesus  rebuked  them  and  in  sweet 
tones  said:  ".  .  .  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not:  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  10:14). 
That  blessing  was  in  no  sense  a  bap- 
tism '\  .  .  little  children  need  no  re- 
pentance, neither  baptism  .  .  .  But 
little  children  are  alive  in  Christ, 
even  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  .  .  ."  (Moroni  8:11-12).  Jesus 


took  the  children  in  his  arms,  one 
by  one,  and  blessed  them. 

"One  Thing  Thou  Lackest'' 

A  young  man  came  to  Jesus  and 
knelt  at  his  feet  inquiring:  "Good 
Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do, 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life?"  The 
reply  was:  "If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life,  keep  the  commandments."  In 
answer  to  the  young  man's  further 
inquiry  as  to  which  commandments 
were  meant,  Jesus  explained  that 
they  included  particularly  those 
against  murder,  adultery,  theft,  and 
the  bearing  of  false  witness.  Jesus 
told  him  also  that  he  should  honor 
his  parents  and  should  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself.  The  young  man 
said: 

All  these  things  have  I  kept  from  my 
youth   up:   what  lack   I  yet?     Jesus  said 
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unto  him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven: 
and  come  and  follow  me  (Matt. 
19:16-21). 

The  young  man  had  great  pos- 
sessions and,  according  to  Luke, 
was  a  ruler.  The  Savior's  words 
were  disappointing  to  him  and  "he 
went  away  sorrowful."  To  give  up 
wealth,  social  position,  and  official 
distinction  was  a  sacrifice  too  great 
for  him  to  make.  While  wealth  is 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  does 
prevent  many  from  entering.  Will- 
ingness to  place  the  kingdom  of  God 
above  all  material  possessions  was 
the  one  thing  the  young  man  lacked. 

The  First  May  Be  Last, 
and  the  Last  First 

Following  the  departure  of  the 
rich  young  ruler,  the  Lord  used  the 
incident  to  teach  one  of  his  great 
lessons.  Peter  had  asked  this  ques- 
tion, "Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all, 
and  followed  thee;  what  shall  we 
have  therefore?"  Jesus  explained 
to  them  that  those  who  had  truly 
followed  him  would  "sit  upon 
twelve  thrones,  judging  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel."  Lest  those  to  whom 
such  rewards  were  promised  should 
count  too  surely  upon  successful  at- 
tainment and  become  proud  and 
neglectful  of  their  duties,  the  Lord 
added  this  caution,  "But  many  that 
are  first  shall  be  last;  and  the  last 
shall  be  first."  (Read  Matt. 
19:27-30.) 

Jesus  then  gave  them  the  Parable 
of  the  Laborers.  It  should  be  read 
carefully  (Matt.  20:1-16).  It  was 
common  in  those  days  for  men  seek- 
ing help,  to  go  to  the  market  places 
to  hire  men.     While  the  parable 


was  plainly  intended  for  the  twelve, 
it  is  a  lesson  for  all  of  us  that  there 
should  be  no  bargaining  spirit  in  the 
Lord's  work.  Those  who  were  hired 
late  in  the  day  had  been  ready  and 
willing  to  work.  It  was  not  their 
fault  that  they  had  not  been  hired 
earlier.  Those  who  worked  all  day 
received  all  the  master  thought  they 
were  worth.  After  all,  we  should 
think  more  of  the  work  to  be  done 
and  less  of  the  wages  we  are  to  re- 
ceive. An  all-wise  Master  will  give 
us  all  we  deserve. 

"The  Last  Winter"  (Chapter  28) 

At  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication 

Jesus  reached  Jerusalem  in  time  to 
attend  one  of  the  later  established 
but  important  feasts.  It  was  held 
during  a  period  corresponding  to  our 
December.  It  was  the  Lord's  last 
winter  of  his  earthly  life.  During 
the  Maccabean  persecution,  the 
temple  had  been  profaned  by  a  Syr- 
ian king  who  captured  Jerusalem 
about  168  B.C.  He  committed 
blasphemous  outrages  against  the 
Jewish  religion  and  carried  away  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  temple.  The 
Feast  of  Dedication  commemorated 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice. As  ever,  the  presence  of  the 
Savior  was  disturbing  to  the  rulers 
and  high  priests.  The  Jews  asked 
him:  "How  long  dost  thou  make  us 
to  doubt?  If  thou  be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainly."  The  question  shows 
they  had  doubts.  "Jesus  answered 
them,  I  told  you,  and  ye  believed 
not:  the  works  that  I  do  in  my 
Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of 
me.  But  ye  believe  not,  because 
ye  are  not  of  my  sheep  .  .  ."  (John 
10:24-28).  He  further  explained 
that  he  had  promised  them  eternal 
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life— the  greatest  of  all  gifts— and  where  John  the  Baptist  had  corn- 
that  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  ''In  menced  his  ministry.  Just  how  long 
the  original  Greek  one  appears  in  he  remained  in  Perea  is  not  known, 
the  neuter  gender  and,  therefore,  ex-  He  left  in  response  to  an  earnest  ap- 
presses  oneness  in  attributes,  power,  peal  from  Mary  and  Martha  who 
or  purpose,  and  not  a  oneness  of  dwelt  in  Bethany  near  Jerusalem, 
personality  which  would  have  re-  i^gzarus  Restoied  to  Life 
quired  the  masculine  form.''  (See  Lazarus,  the  brother  of  Martha 
note  3  end  of  chapter  28  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^as  seriously  ill.  Jesus 
text.)  loved  these  two  sisters  and  also  the 

On  a  previous  occasion  when  he  brother.  When  he  heard  the  urgent 

proclaimed  himself  the  "I  AM"  he  appeal:    "Lord,   behold,   he   whom 

had  told  them  he  was  greater  than  ^.^ou  lovest  is  sick,"  he  remarked: 

Abraham.     He  made  it  plain  that  -j^is   sickness  is  not  unto  death, 

he   was   not   the   earthly   king   for  ^^^  ^^^  ^^le  glory  of  God,  that  the 

whom  they  were  looking.    He  was  ^^^  ^f  q^^  n^igl^l-  be  glorified  there- 

the  true  Christ— the  Eternal  King.  ^^  -     j^^^g  waited  two   days  after 

The  Jews  were  so  enraged   that  receiving  word  of  Lazarus' illness  be- 

they  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ^^^^  announcing  to  the  disciples  that 

on   the  Lord's  life  within  the  en-  j^^  ^^^  returning  to  Judea.     Mind- 

virons  of  the  temple.     He  calmly  f^j  ^f  ^^e  danger  through  which  he 

called   their  attention   to   the   fact  had  recently  passed,  they  tried  to 

that  he  had  done  many  good  works  dissuade  him  from  going.  The  Lord 

among  them  and  asked  "...  for  ^^^^  ^^  ^-^^^^  ^bat  he  would  not  be 

which  of  those  works  do  ye  stone  deterred  from  doing  his  duty  and 

me?"     Angrily   they   replied:    "For  ^j^^^  ^^^ers  ought  not  to  be.  It  was 

a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  j^is  duty  to  return  and  he  would  go. 

for  blasphemy;  and    because    that  Lazarus   evidently   died   the   day 

thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  ^^le  messengers  left  to  find  Jesus. 

God"    (John   10:32-33).     He  cited  The  Savior  knew  he  was  dead.  "Laz- 

the  scriptures  wherein  even  judges  ^^^^3  ^^  (je^j,"  he  told  the  disciples, 

empowered  by  divine  authority  are  '^^^^  j  ^^  gj^j  for  your  sakes  that 

called  Gods.    If  this  was  written  in  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^ere,  to  the  intent  ye 

their  law,  surely  he  who  had  been  ^^^  believe;  nevertheless  let  us  go 

sent  by  the  Father  could  not  be  ac-  ^^^^  ^im."       Jesus  had  evidently 

cused  of  blasphemy  when  he  said  (decided  to  perform  a  miracle  even 

he  was  the  Son  of  God.    Again  the  before   he   started.     Lazarus    "had 

Jews  sought  to  take  Jesus,  but  his  i^jn  in  the  grave  four  days  already" 

time  had  not  yet  come  and  they  ^^en  Jesus  arrived  at  Bethany    of 

were  foiled  in  their  attempt.  Judea.     The  two  mourning  sisters 

Our  Lord's  Retirement  in  Perea  were    at    home    when    the    word 

The  Lord  must  further  instruct  reached  Martha  of  the  near  ap- 
his apostles  before  the  time  of  his  proach  of  the  Savior.  She  hastened 
sacrifice  should  come.  He  retired  out  and  met  him  with  these  words: 
with  them  into  Perea,  beyond  Jor-  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
dan.     He  went  back  to  the  place  brother  had  not  died,"  and  added: 
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''but  I  know,  that  even  now,  what- 
soever thou  wilt  ask  of  God,  God 
will  give  it  thee."  Jesus  spoke  as- 
suringly:  'Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again."  Those  who  heard  seemed 
to  understand  that  he  had  reference 
to  the  resurrection.  (Read  John 
11:25-27.) 

Martha  notified  Mary  secretly 
and  bade  her  go  and  meet  the  Lord. 
Mary  used  almost  the  exact  words 
that  Martha  used  in  greeting  the 
Master.  The  sight  of  the  grief- 
stricken  women  caused  Jesus  to 
weep,  and  he  directed  that  he  be 
taken  to  the  grave  wherein  lay  the 
body  of  Lazarus.  "It  was  a  cave,  and 
a  stone  lay  upon  it."  Jesus  asked 
that  the  stone  be  removed  and,  after 
uttering  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
his  Father,  "he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth."  Laz- 
arus obeyed  and  the  Lord  com- 
manded others  to  loose  him  from 
the  graveclothes  with  which  he  was 
bound.  This  was  not  a  case  of  res- 
urrection from  death  to  immortality. 
The  spirit  of  Lazarus  was  called 
back  to  his  dead  body  and  he  lived 
again  in  mortality.  The  miracle  was 
performed  not  only  to  assuage  the 
grief  of  the  beloved  sisters,  but  also 
that  "the  works  of  God  should  be 
made  manifest." 

The  Hierarchy  Greatly 
Agitated  Over  the  Miracle 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 


grave  by  Jesus  caused  great  excite- 
ment, and  the  Jews  tried  to  get  Laz- 
arus into  their  power  that  they 
might  kill  him  and  "silence  forever 
his  testimony  of  the  Lord's  power 
over  death." 

Jesus  in  Retirement  at  Ephraim 

To  avoid  the  Jewish  hostility,  the 
Lord  retired  to  a  place  called  Eph- 
raim, that  he  might  spend  the  rest 
of  the  winter  instructing  his  disci- 
ples. When  he  emerged  from  this 
place  it  was  to  commence  "his  sol- 
emn march  toward  Jerusalem  and 
the  cross." 

Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Discussion 

1.  What  was  the  law  given  by  Jesus  re- 
garding divorce?  In  what  way  was  Jesus 
a  great  champion  of  women? 

2.  Wherein  should  we  be  like  little 
children? 

3.  Discuss  the  question  "What  do  I 
lack?"  asked  of  Jesus  by  the  rich  young 
ruler.  Are  we  today  willing  to  put  the 
work  of  the  Lord  ahead  of  wealth,  social 
position,  and  official  distinction? 

4.  Discuss  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
Parable  of  the  Laborers  given  by  Jesus  in 
answer  to  Peter's  question  as  to  what 
would  be  their  reward  for  having  forsak- 
en all  to  follow  him. 

References  in  the  Gospels 

Matt.  9:23-25;  15:37. 
Luke:  7:11-17;  16:31. 
John    6:12;    8:58;   9:3;    10:11,    22-42; 
ii:i-54'  57^  12:9-11,  17. 


(cypportumty 

EveJyn  Fjeldsted 

Who  can  know  the  kindly  thoughts. 
The  gentle  sweet  humility 
Inspired  by  the  word,  the  hymns. 
Unless  he  seeks  the  opportunity. 
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Visiting  cJeacher    i/iessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  4— 'lovest  Thou  Me?  .  .  .  Feed  My  Lambs"  (John  21:15) 

Mary  Grant  Judd 
For  Tuesday,  January  3,  1950 
Objective:  To  point  out  that  this  admonition  is  equally  important  today. 


npHE  writer  has  often  wondered 
why  it  was  that  preceding  his 
admonition  to  Peter  (twice  repeat- 
ed) to  ''feed  my  sheep/'  the  Savior 
told  him  to  "feed  my  lambs."  It 
might  appear  that  he  was  thinking 
of  the  spiritual  food  of  children  and 
that  it  was  equally  important  to 
that  of  adults. 

Nowhere  is  our  Savior's  great  ten- 
derness shown  more  clearly  than 
when  he  was  in  the  company  of  lit- 
tle children.  How  he  loved  them 
and  how  at  home  they  must  have 
felt  in  his  presence  as  he  gathered 
them  into  his  arms  and  blessed 
them!  To  call  them  lambs  and  he 
their  shepherd  was  fitting,  for,  in 
ancient  times,  the  shepherd  had  so 
small  a  flock  that  he  knew  each 
individual  sheep  or  lamb.  They, 
in  turn,  knew  the  voice  of  their 
shepherd  and  answered  when  he 
called. 

This .  entreaty  "Feed  my  lambs" 
( John  21:15),  should  be  as  appealing 
in  our  day  as  when  it  was  first  given. 
A  child's  mind  cannot  remain  a 
vacuum.  If  it  is  not  filled  with 
worthwhile  ideas,  worthless  ones 
may  find  lodgment  there.  Neither 
can  a  child's  heart  remain  un- 
touched. Some  modern  mothers 
have  thought  to  let  their  children 


wait  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
decide  which  religion  they  prefer. 
What  a  mistaken  idea!  We  all 
know  that  the  most  important  im- 
pressions are  made  before  a  child 
is  old  enough  to  go  to  school.  The 
modern  mother  is,  for  the  most 
part,  very  careful  about  the  food 
which  she  gives  her  growing  child 
to  sustain  his  physical  needs.  What 
about  the  food  for  his  spirit?  Is  she 
equally  careful?  President  David  O. 
McKay  has  said  that  "there  is  an 
eternal  part  of  us  that  will  outlive 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  even  the 
earth  itself."  Just  as  a  child's  body 
needs  food  to  nourish  it,  just  as 
his  mind  needs  mental  exercise,  so 
his  spiritual  nature  needs  refresh- 
ment and  this  need  is  equally  as  im- 
perative as  those  of  body  and  brain. 
We  are  but  following  in  the  Sav- 
ior's footsteps  when  we  make  the 
child  the  object  of  our  constant 
thought  and  solicitude. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  contrib- 
uted some  significant  ideas  on  the 
power  of  children  to  comprehend 
religious  teachings. 

It  is  when  we  deal  with  the  child  that 
we  get  the  clearest  conception  of  faith 
over  reason.  The  foundations  of  character 
arc  laid  in  faith  not  in  reason;  they  arc 
laid  before  the  reason  can  be  accepted  as 
a  guide.     No  one  who  exalts  reason  above 
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faith  can  lead  a  child  to  God,  but  a  child  exercises   a   control   far   greater   than   any 

can    understand   the  love  of  the  Saviour  logic  can  exercise  over  the  mind  .... 

and  the  tender  care  of  the  Heavenly  Fa-  rr        i                o     •                 ^^^  r      ^ 

ther    .    .    .    Morality   rests   upon    religion  .  ^^  we  love  Our  Savior,  we  will  feed 

and  religion,  taking  hold  upon  the  heart,  his  lambs. 


iVom    i/leetifig — Sewing 

children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  4— Underwear  and  Nightwear 

Jean  Ridges  Jennings 

For  Tuesday,  January  lo,  1950 


o 


NE  of  the  important  advantages  because  it  does  not  absorb  readily 

of  home  sewing  is  economy.  It  and  gives  up  its  moisture  slowly,  is 

is  not  always  economical  to  make  not  so  good  for  underwear, 

all  garments  at  home.  Some  kinds  of  Underthings  that  can  be  made  at 

underwear  are  examples  of  this.    It  home  at  a  great  saving  are  slips  and 

would  be  well  to  study  carefully  the  summer  panties  for  little  girls  and 

problem  and  see  which  articles  of  night   clothes   for   both   boys   and 

underclothing  are  best  purchased  in  girls. 

a  store  and  which  can  be  more  ad-  When  making  panties  be  sure  that 

vantageously  handmade.  the  crotches  are  full  enough  so  they 

In  general,  knit  garments,  such  as  do  not  bind.  Seams  should  be  firm 
vests  and  panties,  come  under  the  and  flat.  Be  sure  leg  bands  and  waist- 
classification  of  those  that  should  bands  are  not  too  tight.  A  good  way 
be  purchased  ready-made.  However,  to  finish  the  waist  is  to  have  a  fit- 
there  are  times  when  partially  worn  ted  band  across  the  front,  with  elas- 
larger  knit  underwear  can  be  re-  tic  at  least  one  half  inch  wide  only 
made  into  smaller  articles  at  a  con-  at  the  back, 
siderable  saving.  Underslips   can  be  made  to  fit 

For  all  underclothing  and  night-  from  the  shoulder  or  may  be  only 
wear,  the  first  important  feature  to  from  the  waist  down.  Make  them 
insist  upon  is  absorbency,  and,  of  dainty  and  attractive.  For  these,  a 
course,  after  moisture  is  absorbed  it  ruffle  around  the  bottom  always  de- 
should  be  able  to  rapidly  evaporate,  lights  the  small  child.  Sew  these  or 
It  is  more  healthful  and  comfortable  any  other  ruffles  on  with  a  standing 
for  body  moisture  to  be  readily  ab-  fell  seam.  It  is  neat  and  durable, 
sorbed  into  clothing  and  as  readily  Make  it  by  sewing  the  ruffle  evenly 
evaporated  from  it.  Bird's-eye  type  to  the  plain  edge,  right  sides  to- 
of  cotton  is  rated  high  for  these  gether.  Trim  the  raw  edge  of  the 
qualities.  Other  smooth  surface  cot-  ruffle  to  one-fourth  inch  or  less, 
tons  absorb  moisture  quickly.  Wool,  Now  turn  in  the  other  raw  edge  of 
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the  seam  and  hem  it  down  against  young  child  needs  to  be  able  to  have 

the  machine  stitching  by  hand.  For  the    lower    part    of    the    garment 

side  seams,  use  a  French  seam.  changed  often. 

It  is  as  important  for  a  child  to  be  For  this  nightwear,  felled  seams 

comfortable  while  sleeping  as  well  as  are  best,  since  they  are  durable  when 

while    playing.    Sleeping    garments  laundered  and  have  the  advantage 

must  be  roomy  and  made  so  they  do  of  two  stitchings  for  extra  strength, 

not  bind  through  the  crotch.  One-  Sew  the  buttons  on  firmly  and 

piece  garments  in  general  are  pref-  have  a  reinforcement  of  tape  sewed 

erable.  Knit  tubing  is  practical  for  behind    them.    Here,    again,    com- 

making  nightgowns.  Older  boys  pre-  mercial   gripper  fasteners   are  very 

fer  two-piece  styles,  and  the  very  practical  and  easy  to  use. 


jCiterature—^^^  Literature  of  England 

Elder  Briant  S.  Jacobs 

Lesson  4— The  English  Bible 

For  Tuesday,  January  17,  1950 

TF,  as  someone  has  wisely  observed,  shared  with  all  who  desire  to  par- 

books  are  people,  then  of  all  the  take  of  his  offering, 

shelved  friends  offered  to  us  by  the  When  Matthew  Arnold  defined 

libraries  of  the  wodd,  the  person-  literature  as^'the  best  that  has  been 

ality   of   this    ''friend''   has    proved  ^^^l^^^  ^"^  ^f  ^  i"  t^^^.  ^^^^^^    ^^^ 

■'             1      .u        n     j-T,  might    well    nave    envisioned    the 

more  popular  than  all  others  com-  t-     t  i   ttv  i         ^i       i    i             ir 

1  •     J      xTr     1 J                    i.     1  h^nmish  Bible  as  the  ideal  exemplifa- 

bined.     Would  you  care  to  know  .?        c  -u-      ^  t-^        i.     r>       a 

T     -              1      •    1    r  1          1,-,  r-ni  cation  or  his  statement.     Consider, 

the  heart  and  mind  of  the  past?  The  -^  ^^^  ^^.^i^  ^^^  ^^^  ^-^^^^  ^-^^  ^^^ 

Bible  gives  greatest  and  most  im-  maculate  superiority,  possesses  the 
mediate  returns  on  time  invested,  three  essentials  of  great  literature: 
for  as  you  read  from  its  rich  pages,  1.  an  idea  worth  expressing;  2.  the 
the  largest  host  ever  united  by  one  technique  to  express  it  beautifully; 
idea  reads  with  you  over  your  shoul-  3.  the  sincerity  to  express  it  con- 
der.  Would  you  know  beauty  un-  vincingly.  On  these  points  the  ex- 
defiled,  the  beauty  of  content  being  cellence  of  the  Bible  is  unique;  an 
equalled  by  beauty  of  form?  Read  attempt  at  comparing  each  or  all 
the  Bible.  Would  you  learn  of  might  be  likened  to  comparing  the 
ir  J  .1  £  £  11  sun— With  what?  Yet,  in  the  schools 
yourself,  and  therefore  or  all  man-  ,  r>T_  •  i_-  i/ 
1  .  J-  '  1  ,1  r  ^1  •  of  our  Christian  culture,  it  is  some- 
kind?  Then  gather  from  this  ^^^^  acknowledged,  but  rarely 
cornucopia  of  God  s  wisdom  and  ^^^^j^^.  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ly  ^^-^^^ 
truth.  Do  you  covet  to  know  the  one  and  three  are  valid  and  the 
Lord's  will?  Dynamically  his  spirit  Bible  is  taught  only  as  theology  or 
pervades   his   book,   waiting   to  be  history. 
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The  King  James  Version  That  they  caught  the  great  vision 

Keeping    always    in    mind    that  of  the   Bible   cannot  be   doubted, 

these  three  aspects  of  any  great  lit-  since  they  perpetuated  so  success- 

erary  work  are  inseparably  one,  it  fully    the    original    inspiration    and 

is   our  present  concern   to   discuss  the    magnificent    language    of    the 

the   King   James   Version    (or  Au-  book  that  their  new  creation  has 

thorized  Version)   of  the  Bible  as  rightfully  been  called  'The  noblest 

literature  supremely  worthy  of  our  monument  oi  English  prose/'     In- 

knowledge  and  love.    We  love  best  deed  so  successful  were  they  that  no 

that    which    we    understand    most  translation   of  the   Bible   into   any 

thoroughly.    To  know  the  Bible  as  language   ever  found  its  way  into 

a  work  of  beauty,   to   identify  its  the  hearts,   the  speech,   the  spirit, 

power  over  men  throughout  time,  and  language  of  a  people  so  com- 

to  know  the  story  of  how  our  Bible  pletely  as  did  the  King  James  Ver- 

has  grown  into  its  present  form—  sion  work  its  way  into  the  texture 

these    intensify    its    sacredness     by  of  English  life, 

bringing  it  more  intimately  into  our  The  Bible  is  more  than  fact;  it 

own  minds  and  hearts.  is  emotion  and  spirit  as  well.  Fac- 

For  those  who  love  and  believe  tual  books  are  necessary  and  good, 

the  Bible,  it  is  the  Holy  Bible,  which  but  man's  destiny  is  formed  by  val- 

is  as  it  should  be.    But  in  our  zeal  ues  which  appeal  to  the  emotions, 

to  learn  its  teachings  that  we  might  We  read  a  cookbook  or  a  physics 

become  doers  of  the  word,  often  we  text  or  a  court  record  for  facts;  rare- 

forget    to    appreciate    the    magical  ly  do  we  love  them.    While  man's 

beauty  of  the  vessel  in  which  Holy  hunger  for  facts  is  very  real,  even 

Writ  is  conveyed  to  us.    While  we  more  vital  is  his  eternal  desire  for 

recognize  translation  as  the  source  books  which  speak  to  his  spirit  and 

of  potential  and  actual  error  in  doc-  soul.    While  the  Bible  can  well  be 

trine,  we  must  not  forget  to  marvel  justified  by  its  factual  content,  the 

that  the  original  wedding  of  holi-  book  has  become  part  of  the  con- 

ness  with  beauty  has  so  pervaded  sciousness  of  man  because  its  con- 

the  translators'  minds,  that  it  has  tent  is  stated  in  words  of  emotional 

never  been  lost.  ''Out  of  the  abun-  brilliance    and    spiritual    exaltation, 

dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak-  As  does  all  great  literature,  the  Bible 

eth."     In   the  Bible  we  have  not  does  speak  to  the  head,  but  only 

only  the  Word  of  God,  but  it  car-  after  the  message  has  first  warmed 

ries  the  very  spirit  of  God,  success-  and  fed  the  heart, 

fully  re-captured  by  translators  who  For  example,  attempt  to  read  the 

deeply    venerated    both    God    and  following  sentences  without  allowing 

their  own  role  in  sustaining  his  mes-  them    to    influence    the    emotions: 

sage.     Besides  being  the  word  of  'The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 

God,  then,  the  King  James  Bible  God   and   the   firmament   showeth 

is  the  fruit  of  a  great  love.    It  was  his  handiwork"  (Psalms,  19:1).  "In 

re-conceived  in  English  by  devout  the    beginning    God    created    the 

scholars  who  wrote  what  was  both  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the  earth 

in  their  hearts  and  in  their  heads,  was  without  form  and  void:    and 
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darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  MOW    let    us    suppose    together, 

earth"  (Genesis  1:1-2).  ^^  Suppose    your    Relief    Society 

Immediately  one  senses  a  certain  classroom    was    whisked    away    to 

scope  and  depth,  a  liberating  vision  seventeenth-century  England,  there 

of  the  inner  eye  which  sets  such  to  be  transformed  immediately  into 

words    apart    as    uncommon    clay.  Hampton  Court,  where  a  conference 

Such  writing  speaks  not  to  the  rea-  of    churchmen    from    all    England 

son  alone,  but  to  the  moving  spirit  is  meeting.    The  year:  1604.    Pre- 

within.     It   has    the   unmistakable  siding:  James  I,  King  of  England, 

singing  voice  of  great  poetry.     Its  Speaking:  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  Presi- 

majesty,   its  simplicity,    have    cap-  dent  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  The 

tured  the  greatness  of  the  original  question    being    discussed:    a    new 

and  its  power  strikes  a  note  not  to  translation  of  the  Bible, 

be  confused  with  any  other.    Once  If  your  group  numbers  between 

we  contrast  such  prose  with  the  ex-  forty-seven  and  fifty-four,  it  was  a 

cellent   but    imperfect    translations  group    of    scholars    just   your    size 

which  preceded  1611,  (see  text,  pp.  which   was   appointed   to   translate 

521-5^3)^  or  with  the  flat  modern  the  Bible.     Suppose  you  were  one 

translations,    we    understand    more  of  these  most  learned  gentlemen  in 

fully  why  the  King  James  Version  England,  trained  in  language  and 

is  read  by  more  than  ninety  per  cent  theology,    devoutly    religious,    and 

of  all  English-speaking  Christians.  humble  at  making  an   attempt  at 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  restating  the  very  word  of  God. 
the  King  James  Version  is  great  lit-  Fear,  and  suffocation  under  your 
erature  because  it  excels  both  in  con-  emotional  and  spiritual  load,  might 
tent  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  ex-  well  engulf  you.  Yet  for  thirty- 
pression  when  translated  into  Eng-  three  months  the  six  groups  of 
lish.  The  background  of  all  its  scholars  (two  each  at  Oxford,  Cam- 
books  and  the  patterns  of  thought  bridge,  and  Westminster)  worked  in- 
are  Oriental,  but  the  cadence  and  dependently  and  then  conferred  un- 
tone  of  its  language,  the  flowing  til  they  agreed  in  perfect  harmony, 
ease  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex-  peace,  and  exaltation  of  spirit.  For 
pressed,  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  nine  more  months  H'O  men  from 
original  authors  and  also  to  those  each  group  met  daily  as  a  revising 
who  finally  translated  the  Bible  in-  committee.  Finally  the  translation 
to  English.  Thus  the  Bible  com-  ^35  completed  in  1611,  seven  years 
bmes  the  best  of  these  'two  tradi-  ^fter  it  had  been  proposed, 
tions  which  have  many  character-  ^  .  ,  ^  n  i  1 
istics  common  to  both;  a  high  seri-  ,  ^^^  "^'§^*  ^,^"  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^" 
ousness,  a  passion  for  truth  and  know  whether  they  worked  together 
right,  and  a  broad  view  of  life,  harmoniously,  peacefully,  and  m 
When  such  qualities  were  caught  exaltation  of  spirit.  Consider  the 
and  preserved  in  the  almost  per-  words  of  their  translation:  ''Let  not 
feet  phrases  of  the  English  language,  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye  believe 
a  memorable  blending  was  pro-  in  God,  believe  also  in  me"  (John 
duced.  14-1 )• 
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If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  Version  would  be  out  of  place  here; 

abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  however,  a  few  such  familiar  terms 
fathers  commandments,  and  abide  m  his  •  i  ,        n  -u     t  ,    i 

love  (John  15:10).  n^ight  well  be  hsted: 

The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee:  ^^^^^  small  voice— labor  of  love— brok- 

The   Lord   make  his   face  shine   upon  ^n  reed— widow's  mite— apple  of  his  eye 

thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee:  —powers   that   be— clear   as   crystal— salt 

rri.    r     J  -iLi.        I,-  1.  of  the  earth — handwriting  on  the  wall — 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  "T  H     "    t 

thee,    and    give    thee    peace    (Numbers  '        ' 

While  undoubtedly  we  take  such 
Here  we  detect  the  simplicity  of  terms   for  granted,   we   should  ac- 
greatness.    It  hardly  seems  possible  knowledge  that  someone  must  re- 
that  such  serenity  can  be  concealed  ^eive  the  honor  of  creating  them, 
in  little  words  so  common  and  un-  and  once  more  we  must  acknowl- 
impressive  when  arranged  by  pens  ^^g^  ^"^  ^^^^  to  the  Bible, 
less  sensitive  and  sincere.     As  for        The  Authorized  Version  of  1611 
the   harmony    of    the   Bible   as   a  was  by  no  means  the  final  transla- 
whole,    it   is   impossible   to    detect  tion.     From  its  first  edition  until 
lapses  from  the  general  excellence  the  Revised  Version  was  published 
of  tone  which   identifies   the  Old  in  England  in  1885,  ^^^^^Y  ^  hun- 
and  the  New  Testament,  and  all  dred  translations  appeared,  each  at- 
the  books  therein.  tempting   to   correct  existing  inac- 
We  should  also  remember  that  curacies.    From  1900  to  1925  more 
at  the  completion  of  the  King  James  than  twenty-five  versions  of  the  New 
translation  John  Milton  had  been  Testament  appeared,   many  appar- 
living  for  three  years,  while  Shake-  ^ntly  justified  by  new  findings  in 
speare  was  to  live  for  but  five  years  the  growing  field  of  Bible  archaeol- 
more.    That  the  three  highest  pin-  C)gy.     In  1936,  however,  when  the 
nacles  ever  reached  in  English  (the  book    The   Bible   Designed   to   be 
writings  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  ^^^^  ^s  Living  Literature  appeared, 
and  the  King  James  Version  of  the  it  was  found  to  be  almost  entirely 
Bible)    should  thus  overlap  is  not  i"  the  King  James  Version.  Never 
to   be    counted   mere    coincidence,  before  nor  since  1611  has  the  sympa- 
They  were  written  when  England  thetic,    creative    art    of    translation 
was   fearless,   aggressive,   and   God-  come  near  approaching  the  culmi- 
fearing,  and  her  language  expanded  nation  of  English  prose  which  then 
in  pace  with  the  great  hopes  and  appeared, 
loves  of  her  mighty  sons.    The  rich- 
ness of  invention  can  be  measured  Earlier  English  Translations 
in  part  by  the  phrases  which  were         If  the  Authorized  Version's  liter- 
turned  with  such  aptness  and  pre-  ary  supremacy  has  never  since  been 
cision  by  the  translators  that  they  challenged,      neither     should     we 
are  seemingly  forever  a  part  of  our  imagine  that  it  suddenly  bloomed 
daily  speech.    To  attempt  a  listing  into    being    beneath    a    mysterious 
of  all  images  in  our  language  which  gooseberry  bush.     Actually  the  so- 
had  their  origins  in  the  King  James  called  King  James  Version  of  1611 
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was  the  third  "authorized"  version, 
since  both  the  Great  Bible  of  1539 
and  the  Bishop's  Bible  had  been 
authorized  by  the  King  of  England 
to  be  read  at  public  worship  serv- 
ices of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  desire  of  the  King  James 
translators  was  not  at  all  to  create 
a  new  Bible,  but  really  to  revise 
many  revisions,  to  make  good  trans- 
lations better,  "or  out  of  many  good 
ones  [to  make]  one  principal  good 
one." 

The  Bishop's  Bible  (1568)  was 
accepted  by  all  scholars  as  the  main 
guide,  but  all  other  available  trans- 
lations were  consulted,  not  only  in 
English  but  also  in  Chaldee,  He- 
brew, Syrian,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  and  Dutch,  or  Ger- 
man. The  Bishop's  Bible  itself 
was  a  revision  of  the  Great  Bible 
(1539)  which  was  a  revision  of 
Matthew's  Bible  (1537)  which  was 
a  combination  of  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  (1526)  and  Coverdale's 
Bible  (1535),  the  first  complete 
Bible  to  be  printed  in  English. 

Preliminary  to  all  these  were  the 
translations  of  the  first  great  Eng- 
lish Bible  made  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate in  1382  and  1384  under  the 
guiding  spirit  of  John  Wyclif  (see 
text,  pp.  85-86),  the  first  great  writ- 
er of  English  prose.  Writing  solely 
to  make  the  Bible  available  to  the 
common  people,  Wyclif  used  a 
blunt,  vigorous  style  which  was 
sometimes  clumsy,  but  occasionally 
it  soared  to  such  perfect  phrases  as 
"the  deep  things  of  God."  Every 
one  of  these  early  translators  was 
raised  on  the  Latin  translation  made 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  in  383 
by  the  great  scholar  Jerome.  Known 
as  the  Latin  Vulgate,  this  transla- 


tion was  the  sole  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Thus  the  sonorous  music  and 
dignified  cadence  of  the  Roman 
sentence  was  absorbed  by  the  trans- 
lators into  all  English  versions. 

The  editors  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion in  1881  pointed  out  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  New  Testament  was 
still  best  expressed  in  the  words  of 
William  Tyndale,  who  had  trans- 
lated and  printed  the  first  English 
New  Testament  in  1526.  Fired  by 
an  all-consuming  love  of  God,  and 
determined  that  "the  plowman 
would  sing  a  text  of  the  scriptures 
at  his  plowbeam,"  Tyndale  warmed 
his  style  with  his  own  earnestness; 
his  resulting  style  possessed  a  charm 
and  deep  spiritual  tone  which  ideal- 
ly fitted  him  to  translate  the  Bible. 
He  died  at  the  stake,  a  martyr  and 
an  exile,  because  he  believed  in  the 
common  man's  right  to  read  the 
Bible. 

Likewise  forced  to  print  his  trans- 
lation on  the  Continent,  Miles 
Coverdale  also  had  a  delicate  ear 
for  the  proper  phrase.  "Loving-kind- 
ness" and  "tender  mercy"  are  his. 
In  his  many  years  spent  at  transla- 
tion, he  re-stated  the  basic  spirit  of 
the  Bible  with  such  excellence  that 
the  English  Bible  owes  more  to 
him  than  to  any  other  save  Tyn- 
dale. 

Thus  we  see  the  English  Bible  as 
the  product  of  many  men  who 
loved  deeply  the  words  and  spirit 
of  God.  Rising  magnificently  to 
meet  the  challenge,  these  English- 
men created  a  language  worthy  to 
express  the  spirit  of  God  to  all  ages. 
Truly  man  has  surpassed  himself  in 
writing  the  Bible,  "the  noblest 
monument  of  English  prose." 
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Note  to  teachers:  Our  text  offers 
twenty-five  pages  of  the  best  Bible  litera- 
ture. Re-read  all  this  material;  then  read 
aloud  one  or  two  selections,  as  lesson  time 
permits.  If  necessary  to  cut  the  printed 
lesson  in  order  to  read  from  this  source 
material,  by  all  means  do  so. 

Questions 

1.  Discuss  the  reasons  why  the  Bible  is 
great  literature. 

2.  Is  translation  creative?  Emphasize  the 
necessity  of  having  greatness  in  an 
original  writing  in  order  to  produce  a 
great  translation.  Give  illustrations  to 
justify  your  answer. 


3.  How  can  the  Bible  be  emotional,  and 
true  as  well? 

4.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  modern 
translations,  why  is  the  King  James 
Version  still  read  by  most  people  to- 
day? 

5.  Did  the  translators  of  the  King  James 
Version  hope  to  create  a  new  Bible? 

6.  Why  is  William  Tyndale  so  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible? 

7.  Discuss  well-known  Bible  quotations 
for  their  simplicity  of  statement,  depth 
of  thought,  imagery,  and  beauty. 

8.  Discuss  ways  in  which  we  can  help 
our  families  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  the  Bible. 


1 1  Lemonzing  Scripture  brassages 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  young  couple,  who  were  studying  in  Austria,  took  a  pleasure 
cruise  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  fellow  passengers  on  the  boat  were  cul- 
tured and  refined  people  and  among  them  was  a  group  of  children  from  a  parochial 
school.  On  Sunday  morning  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  children  conducted  a  religious 
service.  He  asked  the  passengers  to  join  with  the  children,  each  in  his  own  language, 
in  repeating  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

Much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  young  couple,  they  noticed  that  they  were  the  only 
ones  in  the  group  who  could  not  repeat  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  from  memory. 

On  their  way  home  this  young  couple  spent  a  few  days  sightseeing  in  New  York 
City.  One  day  they  visited  the  New  York  slums,  including  a  house  of  shelter  for 
derelicts.  It  so  happened  that  they  were  there  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  the  minister, 
conducting  a  service  in  the  shelter,  asked  the  congregation  to  repeat,  if  they  could,  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm.    Only  one  man  could  repeat  the  psalm. 

These  two  incidents  served  as  a  lesson  to  the  young  couple.  Since  that  time  the 
woman  has  been  assiduous  in  training  children  whom  she  has  taught  to  memorize 
choice  passages  of  scripture.  Many  words  of  appreciation  from  the  children,  now 
grown,  have  been  expressed  to  her,  especially  from  young  men  in  the  service. 

Many  people  would  testify  that  the  silent  repeating  of  favorite  passages  of  scripture 
has  served  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul  in  trying  times.  The  experience  of  this  young  couple 
should  be  an  incentive  to  Latter-day  Saints  to  learn  scripture  passages  and  to  teach  their 
children  the  value  and  blessings  that  come  through  a  knowledge  of  the  sacred  book — 
the  Bible.— V.  N.  S. 


PRAYERFULNESS:  We  are  bidden  to  pray  without  ceasing  and  to  continue 
constant  in  prayer.  Paul  prayed  for  "Timothy  without  ceasing  night  or  day."  Now 
how  it  is  possible  to  pray  without  ceasing?  We  must  have  three  conditions;  first,  we 
must  acknowledge  a  want,  and  thence  must  acknowledge  God's  power  to  supply  that 
want,  then  comes  the  appeal  to  him  to  put  forth  that  power. — ^Mamie  Taylor 
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Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  3- 'Governments  Instituted  for  the  Benefit  of  Man' -(D.&C.  134:1,  2) 

Elder  G.  Horner  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  January  24,  1950 

Objective:  To  show  that  governments  exist  for  the  benefit  of  man  when  founded 
on  the  free  exercise  of  conscience,  right  and  control  of  property,  and  protection  of  Hfe. 

Modern  Attempts  to  Secure  Peace       garding    government   and    laws    in 

^^^  ,  .       .        1      general    was    written    in    18^1;,    its 

JHE  quest  for  peace  is  eternal.     ^^^^-^^  -^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^   -^ 

Men   m  all   ages  have  sought  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^i^^  question  of  govern- 
peace  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Per-  ^^^^  ^^d  peace.    The  Declaration 
haps  in  no  age  has  the  yearnmg  for  ^^^^^^^   ^^^^   ^   clarion   call    (verse 
peace  been  more  real  than  m  our  ^^^^ .  ^^  heUeve  that  governments 
own  day.    It  is  curious  to  note  that  ^^^^  instituted  oi  God  toi  the  bene- 
international  conferences  held  dur-  ^ -^  ^^  j^^^.  ^^^  ^j^a^  j^^  j^ojjs  jnen 
ing  peacetime  for  the  purpose  of  accountable  for  their  acts  in  relation 
preventing  war  actually-m  our  gen-  ^^  ^i^^^^  j^^^i^  j^^  making  laws  and 
eration-date  from  the  year  1899,  administering  them,  ioi  the  good 
the  first  Hague  conference.     The  ^^^  safety  of  society, 
organized  governments  of  the  world         ^his    verse    raises    four    general 
meet  together  frequently  nowadays  pQ^^ts.     First,  governments  are  be- 
under  the  charter  of  the  United  Na-  j^g^g^  ^^  ^^  instituted  of  God.  They 
tions  or  by  other  means  to  discuss  ^^^^    therefore,    worthy    of   human 
their  problems.    Men  seem  to  have  support.     They  are  not  necessariJv 
placed  the  task  of  securing  peace  di-  evil-the  fruit  of  apostasy-as  our 
rectly  in  the  hands  of  the  public  of-  ^^^^^  opponents  frequently  charged 
ficial.     This   makes   government  a  the  Latter-day  Saints  with  believing. 
means  to  an  end.    To  put  it  another  Governments  are  for  the  benefit  of 
way,  modern  man  is  attempting  to  ^^^     y^^^  jg  not  to  be  a  slave  of 
use  government  as  the  instrument  j^j^  government, 
for  securing  peace  just  as  a  farmer         Second,  the  verse  raises  the  ques- 
might  use  a  shovel  as  an  instrument  ^^^^  ^j^^^,  although  governments  as 
for  digging  an  irrigation  ditch.     It  institutions     were     "instituted     of 
takes  a  good  shovel  to  make  a  good  q^^-  f^j.  j^^^'s  benefit,  are  all  gov- 
ditch.    Only  a  proper  kind  of  shovel  grnments  worthy  of  being  classified 
will   do   the   work   intended.   The  -^^  this  category  today?    Are  all  the 
same  is  true  of  government.  What  present  systems  of  government  wor- 
about  government  and  the  condi-  ^^y  ^f  the    origin,    "instituted    of 
tions  of  peace?    What  kind  of  gov-  Q^^j-p     Answers  will  subsequently 
ernment  is  needed  to  achieve  peace?  -^^  given. 

Declaration  in  Regard  to  Third,  the  verse  lays  down  the 

Government  and  Peace  glorious  principle  that  men  are  re- 

Even  though  the  Declaration  re-     sponsible  for  good  government.    It 
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is  up  to  us.  This  responsibility  takes 
two  lines:  (a)  We  are  all  responsible 
for  making  laws  and  administering 
them  for  the  'good  and  safety  of 
society."  This  makes  us  doubly  re- 
sponsible for  good  government  in 
our  society. 

Fourth,  the  question  is  raised, 
what  is  the  ''good  and  safety  of  so- 
ciety"? The  Russians  assume  cer- 
tain things  to  be  for  society's  ulti- 
mate good  and  safety;  the  Japanese 
make  contrary  assumptions.  The 
British  may  pursue  objectives  in  a 
different  way,  while  the  Americans 
yet  choose  the  written  Constitution 
and  the  devices  peculiar  to  that  in- 
strument. What  can  be  concluded 
from  these  four  main  points? 

How  Good  Is  Modern 
Government? 

The  following  suggestions  are 
made.  Governments  were  institut- 
ed of  God  in  the  beginning.  The 
Latter-day  Saint  doctrine  on  this 
point  is  that  the  first  government 
was  the  government  of  God.  This 
was  a  pure,  unselfish,  holy  form  of 
government  in  which  the  free 
agency  of  man  was  a  fundamental 
principle.  Our  doctrine  further  de- 
clares that  apostasy  from  this  orig- 
inal form  of  government  took  place 
with  the  result  that  it  was  modified 
into  the  various  man-made  forms 
that  we  have  today.  Accordingly, 
the  present  governments  are  good 
only  to  the  extent  that  they  conform 
to  the  standard  pattern  represented 
in  the  government  of  God.  The 
fact  that  men  are  responsible  for 
good  government  and  the  good  and 
safety  of  society,  simply  means  that 
it  is  the  task  of  citizenship  to  see, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible— recognizing 


the  freedom  of  all  men  to  choose- 
that  government  conforms  to  the 
basic  standards  required  of  the  Lord. 
The  basic  criterion  in  this  standard 
is  the  great  doctrine  of  the  free 
agency  and  liberty  of  man.  On  this 
principle  we  believe  the  world  was 
organized  and  founded.  Men  should 
use  their  freedom,  accordingly,  to 
see  that  governments  are  worthy  of 
the  classification,  "instituted  of 
God." 

Conditions  oi  Peace 

What  then  are  the  conditions  of 
peace  in  society,  accepting  the  ne- 
cessity of  government,  recognizing 
the  free  agency  of  man,  and  the  task 
of  administering  the  laws  for  the 
good  and  safety  of  man? 

Section  1 34,  verse  two,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: We  believe  that  no  govein- 
ment  can  exist  in  peace,  except  such 
laws  are  hamed  and  held  inviolate 
as  will  secure  to  each  individual  the 
hee  exercise  oi  conscience,  the  right 
and  control  of  property,  and  the 
protection  oi  Hie.  This  verse  con- 
tains what  may  be  called  "the  con- 
ditions of  peace."    Let  us  list  them: 

1.  Free  exercise  of  individual  conscience. 

2.  The    individual    right    and    control 
of  property. 

3.  Protection  of  each  individual  Hfe. 

The  Declaration  of  Belief  makes 
it  mandatory  that  every  loyal  Latter- 
day  Saint  recognize  these  three  basic 
rights  as  the  condition,  not  only  of 
peace,  but  as  the  standard  of  his 
behavior  toward  all  men.  Likewise, 
all  men  are  entitled  to  these  rights, 
black,  white,  bond,  free,  male  or  fe- 
male. At  all  times,  any  Latter-day 
Saint  must  stand  firm  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  free    exercise  of  con- 
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science  by  all  men,  the  right  and 
control  of  property  by  an  individual, 
and  the  protection  of  life  on  the 
part  of  any  of  God's  children  wheth- 
er he  be  an  Australian  Bushman,  a 
Chinaman,  or  a  man  named  Jones, 
with  dark  or  fair  skin,  in  Kansas  City 
or  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

It  also  means  that  we  must  insist 
on  having  laws  made  and  admin- 
istered which  recognize  these  same 
principles.  The  good  and  safety 
of  society  depend  upon  securing 
these  rights  in  both  domestic  so- 
ciety and  international  society.  They 
are  the  conditions  of  peace,  foreign 
and  domestic.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  only 
recently,  in  fact  since  World  War 
II,  has  modern  man  given  any  great 
public  attention  to  the  question  of 
the  international  rights  of  man.  The 
American  Constitution  led  the  way 
with  certain  declarations  for  indi- 
viduals. Before  the  Constitution, 
there  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, itself,  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
all  approximately  in  the  year  1776. 
Now,  mankind's  attention  is  turn- 
ing to  the  knowledge  that  all  gov- 
ernments, not  only  the  American, 
the  British,  and  other  well-known 
supporters  of  liberty,  but  all  gov- 
ernments must  protect  basic,  indi- 
vidual rights  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  peace. 

There  have  been  many  proposals 
as  to  how  peace  and  good  order 
might  be  realized.  Since  the  four- 
teenth century  many  schemes  have 
been  proposed  by  such  great  fig- 
ures as  Pierre  du  Bois,  Sully,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Imman- 
uel  Kant,  Jeremy  Bentham,  William 
Ladd,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  oth- 


ers. Most  of  these  proposals  have 
been  predicated  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  formation  of  a  league, 
confederacy,  or  other  political  struc- 
ture, is  an  essential  condition  of 
peace.  The  League  of  Nations, 
1919-1939,  and  now  the  United 
Nations,  represent  the  culmination 
of  this  type  of  thinking.  Currently, 
this  school  of  thought  continues 
vigorously  with  a  group  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  'world  federal 
government"  based  largely  upon 
American  experience. 

Another  body  of  informed  opin- 
ion believes  that  only  with  the  em- 
ployment of  the  scientific  method 
in  human  affairs,  political,  econom- 
ic, psychological,  and  social,  on  a 
wide  front,  can  the  departure  of 
war  be  hastened. 

We  know,  by  scientific  observa- 
tion and  common  experience,  that 
foreigners  and  new-born  babes  alike 
can  be  absorbed  into,  and  trained 
within,  a  given  culture,  say  in  a  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years.  An  American 
babe  taken  from  the  hospital  at  the 
time  of  its  birth  and  transplanted 
to  Russia,  and  a  Russian  babe  simi- 
larly transplanted  to  America  and 
raised  by  Americans,  would,  in  fif- 
teen years,  have  acquired  the  main 
trappings  of  American  or  Russian 
culture  and  be  indistinguishable 
from  its  fellows.  This  fact  suggests 
the  scientific  possibility  that,  should 
every  home  now  existing  in  the 
world  be  converted  to  the  ideal  of 
world  citizenship;  and,  should  there 
be  method  and  knowledge  available 
in  every  home  adequate  to  the  task, 
we  could  train  all  the  children  born, 
commencing  tomorrow  morning,  to 
be  citizens  of  the  world  instead  of 
citizens  of  single  nations.  The  job, 
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granted  the  assumptions,  could  be 
pretty  well  completed  by  1965.  Why 
cannot  we? 

There  are  certain  ''cultural"  uni- 
versals  known  to  all  mankind,  well- 
known  to  modern  science.  All  get 
hungry;  require  affection;  desire 
privacy;  seek  self-expression.  As 
Stuart  Chase  wrote  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey conducted  for  the  Social 
Science  Research  Council  in  the 
United  States:  "Where  are  the  men 
who  can  transcend  their  own  cul- 
tures and  really  labor  in  the  Lords 
vineyard  serving  all  mankind?" 

Modern  social  science  has  re- 
vealed that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  people  of  one  culture  to  even 
communicate  successfully  one  with 
another  so  as  to  be  understood. 
Americans  expect  everybody  else  to 
understand  their  particular  method 
and  mode  of  expression.  How  do 
you  translate  *'Hi  ya  chum"  into 
Russian  or  Chinese;  and  if  it  is 
translatable  at  all,  would  it  have 
any  meaning  to  those  peoples?  The 
current  disagreement  between  Rus- 
sians and  Americans  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  ''democracy"  is  only  a  case 
in  point.  Where  are  the  men  who 
can  transcend  their  own  cultures 
and  really  labor  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard for  the  good  of  all  mankind? 
Our  L.D.S.  missions,  inspired  by  a 
deep  and  reverent  faith,  have  taken 
elders  throughout  the  world  who 
have  sought  out  the  blood  of  Israel 
and  all  others  who  will  accept  the 
gospel.  Facing  the  facts  of  man- 
kind's sickened  attitude  towards  war, 
the  impact  of  modern  science  and 
technology  in  shaping  the  world's 
diversity  slowly  towards  a  common 
culture,  the  conditions  of  peace  set 
forth    in    the    Declaration    remain 


fundamental.  Men,  groups,  and 
nations  will  always  resist  force.  If 
the  area  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
alone,  can  be  widened  in  the  world, 
the  channels  for  applying  religious 
faith  and  scientific  principle  by  vol- 
untary means  will  remain  open. 

In  the  year  1620,  a  group  of  peo- 
ple seeking  "peace"  drew  up  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  aboard  ship, 
before  landing  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Says  the  Com- 
pact: 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal!  subjects 
of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King  James, 
....  haveing  undertaken  for  the  glorie  of 
God,  and  advancemente  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  honour  of  our  king  and  coun- 
trie,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colonie  in 
the  Northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe  by 
these  presents  solemnly  and  mutualy  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  our  selves  to- 
geather  into  a  civill  body  politick,  for  our 
better  ordering  and  preservation  and  fur- 
therance of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by 
virtue  hearof  to  enacte,  constitute,  and 
frame  such  just  and  equall  lawes,  ordi- 
nances, acts,  constitutions,  and  offices, 
from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meete  and  convenient  for  the  gen- 
erall  good  of  the  colonie,  unto  which  we 
promise  all  due  submission  and  obedi- 
ence .... 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  accepting 
the  Mayflower  Compact,  were  will- 
ing to  agree  and  combine  together 
for  their  common  good.  An  im- 
portant basis  of  successful  peace,  in 
American  government,  thus  began. 

Today,  140,000,000  people,  more 
or  less,  are  willing  to  agree  to  live 
in  peace  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cepting the  responsibilities  of  self- 
government  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. Can  this  be  achieved  world- 
wide?   The  essential  conditions,  set 
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forth  in  the  Declaration,  should 
give  us  pause  while  challenging  our 
utmost  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the 
effort  to  apply  them. 

Questions  foi  Discussion  and 
Lesson  Helps 

Special  Project:  A  ten-minute  report  on 
the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907.  Material  can  be  found  in  any  en- 
cyclopedia. 

1.  What  is  the  unusual  significance  of 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference? 

2.  When  is  the  preferable  time  for  a 
peace  conference,  immediately  following 
a  war,  to  clean  up  the  debris;  or,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  relative  stabiHty  when  war  clouds 
are  not  on  the  horizon? 

3.  What  are  the  "conditions  of  peace" 
according  to  the  Declaration? 

4.  To  whom  are  governments  respon- 
sible? 

5.  How  can  government's  responsibility 
to  God  be  assured  and  maintained?  (The 
specific  answer  is  not  printed  in  the  les- 
son; it  has  to  be  thought  out.  It  is  an 
important  practical  matter.  U  the  issue 
was  Idt  to  your  class  to  determine,  what 
proposals,  principles,  practices  would  you 


recommend  and  order  printed  in  your  local 
paper,  for  example,  as  "ways  and  means" 
to  keep  government  responsible  to  God. 
Later  in  the  course,  you  can  check  your 
"policies"  against  the  principles  found  in 
the  Declaration.) 

6.  How  can  government's  responsibility 
to  man  be  assured? 

7.  Besides  periodic  elections,  what  are 
some  other  devices  whereby  men  can  hold 
government  responsible  to  the  people? 

8.  How  do  you,  the  people  in  your 
class,  keep  the  local  school  board,  city 
council,  county  commission,  state  legis- 
lature, state  highway  department,  the  na- 
tional army  or  navy,  your  national  dele- 
gate to  the  UN,  "responsible"  or  do  you 
even  try?  Elaborate  some  of  the  meth- 
ods available. 

Additional  Projects:  Assign  three  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  investigate  and  report, 
briefly,  but  with  specific  references,  man- 
kind's long  struggle  to  achieve:  (1)  free- 
dom of  conscience;  (2)  individual  prop- 
erty rights;  (3)  protection  of  individual 
life.  How  safe  or  secure  are  these  rights 
in  the  modern  world? 

(See  "Civil  Liberty  Today,"  Dr.  G. 
Homer  Durham,  The  Relief  Society  Mag- 
azine, May  1949,  page  299.) 


Against  the    LJears 

Dorothy  ].  Koheits 


Will  my  son's  children  know,  old  vioHn, 
Seeing  you  lifted  to  cradle  his  chin. 
Hearing  the  sigh  of  your  silver  note — 
Will  they  remember  the  hallowed  throat. 
Which  mellows  your  voice  in  its  ancient  wood. 
Was  trimmed  from  the  organ  pipes  which  stood 
Sounding  this  people's  exultant  song. 
The  great  dome  finished  above  the  throng? 

Will  my  son's  sons  cherish  you  tenderly. 
Or  will  they  be  stranger  to  history? 
Sealed  twenty  times  against  the  years 
With  this  secret,  gHttering  coat  that  sears 
The  grain  of  your  beauty  against  decay, 
And  the  scars  of  your  past  for  a  coming  day; 
Linked  to  the  valley's  noblest  kin. 
Will  my  son's  children  know,  old  violin? 


LESSON  DEPARTMENT 

K^yptional  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 
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Lesson  10-President  Heber  J.  Grant  (1918-1945) 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  January  24,  1950 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 
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"lyHEN  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
died  on  November  19,  1918, 
World  War  I  had  ended  with  an 
armistice  only  eight  days  earlier. 
The  great  world-wide  epidemic  of 
''Spanish  influenza"  was  raging  at 
its  height  and  public  meetings  either 
for  recreational,  or  religious  pur- 
poses could  not  be  held.  The  reg- 
ular semi-annual  conference  of  the 
Church  had  not  been  held  during 
the  previous  October,  and  the  an- 
nual conference  was  not  held  the 
following  April.  However,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  the  Church 
which  has  maintained  since  the  suc- 
cession of  Brigham  Young  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  upon  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  Heber  Jeddy 
Grant,  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Twelve,  became  President  of 
the  Church  on  November  23,  1918. 
By  late  spring  the  influenza  epidem- 
ic had  subsided  and  a  special 
Church-wide  conference  was  held 
June  1,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting the  selection  of  the  new 
President  to  the  body  of  the  Church 
for  a  sustaining  vote. 

At  this  conference,  the  newly  se- 
lected president,  then  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  made  the  following  state- 
ment; 


PRESIDENT   HEBER   J.    GRANT 

I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  to  fulfill  every 
obligation  that  shall  rest  upon  me  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
ability. 

I  will  ask  no  man  to  be  more  liberal 
with  his  means  than  I  am  with  mine  in 
proportion  to  what  he  possesses,  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  kingdom. 

I  will  ask  no  man  to  observe  the  word 
of  wisdom  any  more  closely  than  I  will 
observe  it. 

I  will  ask  no  man  to  be  more  con- 
scientious and  prompt  in  the  payment  of 
his  tithes  and  his  offerings  than  I  will 
be. 
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I  will  ask  no  man  to  be  more  ready  Heber  became  deeply  impressed  by 
and  willing  to  come  early  and  to  go  late  f\^Q  story  of  Nephi  as  recorded  in 
and  to  labor  with  full  power  of  mind  and  ^^^  g^^^  ^f  Mormon.  He  often  re- 
body  than  I  will  labor,  always  m  hu-  j  i.^  4.1,^  ^rr^r^r^ccinTi  fViaffVip  fnl- 
mility  (Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  ferred  to  the  impression  that  the  tol 
of  the  Church,  VI:  page  491).  lowing  declaration  of  Nephi  made 

upon  him: 

In  these  words  is  found  the  key-  t  xt    i.-      j 

note  which   characterized   the   ad-  And  it  came  to  P^^^.f  ^J  I,  Nephi  said 

.    .  .     ,.          f  n      -J      I.  /-       1.  j„^  unto   my   father:    I   will   go  and   do   the 

ministration  of  President  Grant  dur-  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  Lord  hath  commanded, 

ing  nearly  three  decades— absolute  for  i  know  that  the  Lord  giveth  no  com- 

obedience  to  the  word  and  will  of  mandments   unto   the   children   of   men, 

Qq  J  save  he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them  that 

*         ^    ^              ,                ,  they    may    accomplish    the    thing   which 

Heber  J.  Grant,  who  was  the  sev-  ^^  commandeth  them  (I  Nephi  3:7). 
enth  President  of  the  Church,  was 

the  first  President  to  be  born  in  -phe  great  accomplishments  which 
Utah  and  to  grow  up  in  the  pioneer-  ^-^^^  ancient  prophet-leader  achieved 
ing  age  of  the  colonization  of  the  through  obedience  to  the  command- 
saints  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky  ments  of  the  Lord  and  the  admo- 
Mountains.     He  was  bom  in  Salt  nitions  of  his  father,  inspired  the 
Lake  City  on  November  22,  1856,  i^gy  Heber  to  emulate  him.  He  de- 
a  son  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant,  a  mem-  termined  to  make  implicit  obedi- 
ber   of   the   First   Presidency,   and  g^ce  to  the  Lord's  injunctions  and 
Rachel  Ridgway  Ivins.  His  mother  j^jg   mother's   teachings   the   guide- 
had  accepted  the  restored  gospel  in  posts  of  his  life. 
New  Jersey  and,  turning  her  back  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^-^^^  ^^^  obedient 
on  the  woridly  wealth  and  a  life  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^3  actively 
ease  that  her  family  offeiea,  cast  her  ^^^   ^^   Church   service.     But 
lot  with  the  Latter-day  Saints  and  ^^^^^.^  ^leant  more  to  him  than 
moved  to  the  West     Nme  days  fol-  ^^.     ^^.      ^^^^  ^^3  ^^vised  or 
lowing  the  birth  of  Heber,  who  was  ^^      g'^ed     He  conceived  obedience 
her  first  child,  her  husband  died.  to\e  intimately  connected  with  im- 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  charac-  ^.^^^^^^^  ^,  perfection.  This  led 
ter  and  independence  of  spirit.    In  ^.^  ^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  improvement    in 
order  to  be  self-supporting,  she  be-  ^^^^^^^^  j^^  was  assigned  to  do,  or 
came  a  seamstress  and   also    mam-  .^  anything  that  he  undertook  to  do. 
tained  a  boarding  house,  thus  mak-  ^^  ^^  ^.               -^  ^^^  ^le  com- 
ing  a  living  for  herself  and  child.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^3^  ^^^  invincible 
The  boyhood  of  President  Grant  ^^termination     that     characterized 
was  spent  m  Salt  Lake  City   Utah.  ^.^  ^^           ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  end 
In  later  life  he  often  recalled  his  ^              ^^^  ^^^^^^^^3  ,,. 
mother  s   struedes   against  poverty  "^^  \''\      .        1     m         u     i„oi,  v,^ 
and  adversity  during  his  childhood,  veal  the  struggles  through  whrch  he 
feeling  that  his  character  had  been  Passed  in  learning  to  play  baseball, 
enriched  and  strengthened  through  to  write  legibly,  to  sing,  to  become 
these  hardships.  When  he  was  about  a  public  speaker,  and  to  overcome 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  youthful  the  handicap  of  a  weak  physique. 
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As  President  Grant  often  quoted 
and  proved  to  be  true  by  his  own 
persistence,  'That  which  we  persist 
in  doing  becomes  easier  for  us  to 
do;  not  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself  is  changed,  but  that  our  power 
to  do  is  increased." 

At  an  early  age  Heber  J.  Grant 
embarked  upon  a  career  of  busi- 
ness and  public  service  that  has 
placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of 
state-builders  in  the  Intermountain 
West.  From  a  messenger  for  an  in- 
surance firm  he  rose  to  positions  of 
bookkeeper,  then  bank  cashier,  and 
later  established  his  own  insurance 
company.  The  training  he  gained 
in  these  ventures  was  later  to  be  of 
inestimable  worth  to  the  Church. 
When  the  Church  was  staggering 
under  a  great  burden  of  debt,  inten- 
sified by  nation-wide  depression,  he 
was  sent  by  the  First  Presidency  on 
financial  missions  to  the  east  and 
west  coasts  to  borrow  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
and  its  membership.  The  beet  sugar 
industry  in  the  Intermountain  ter- 
ritory owes  much  to  his  enterprise. 

So  prominent  had  he  become  in 
the  public  mind,  that  it  appears  cer- 
tain he  would  have  been  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
first  governor  of  the  State  of  Utah 
by  one  of  the  political  parties.  He 
confesses  that  nothing  would  have 
pleased  him  more  at  the  time  than 
to  have  had  this  honor,  but  when 
he  asked  President  Woodruff  if  he 
should  accept  it,  no  reply  was  forth- 
coming. Heber  J.  Grant  then  real- 
ized that  the  Church  needed  him 
more  than  the  State  did  and,  sub- 
ordinating his  own  desires  to  his 
determination  to  obey  his  calling 
as  one  of  the  Twelve,  he  asked  that 


his  name  be  withheld  from  the  con- 
vention. 

Earlier,  in  October  1880,  when 
not  quite  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
he  was  called  by  President  Taylor 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Tooele 
and  preside  over  that  stake.  Ac- 
ceptance of  this  call  meant  a  great 
financial  sacrifice  to  the  young  bus- 
iness man  but,  true  to  the  precept 
that  guided  him  in  his  life,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  with  ad- 
mirable success.  Two  years  later  he 
was  called  to  the  apostleship.  He 
opened  and  presided  over  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church  in  Japan  from 
1901  to  1903,  and  later  presided 
over  the  European  Mission  from 
1904  to  1906.  These  mission  ex- 
periences occurred  in  days  when 
the  Church  was  maligned  and  per- 
secuted on  all  sides.  President  Grant 
lived  to  be  received  with  ovations 
from  the  press  of  the  countries  that 
once  abused  him  and  the  Church  he 
represented  as  a  missionary. 

The  last  words  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  spoke  on  the 
day  of  the  night  he  died,  to  Heber 
J.  Grant  were: 

The  Lord  bless  you,  my  boy,  the  Lord 
bless  you;  you  have  got  a  great  responsi- 
bility. Always  remember  this  is  the  Lord's 
work,  and  not  man's.  The  Lord  is  great- 
er than  any  man.  He  knows  whom  he 
wants  to  lead  His  Church,  and  never 
makes  any  mistake.  The  Lord  bless  you 
{Gospel  Standards,  page  194). 

Throughout  the  years  that  he  di- 
rected the  destinies  of  the  Church 
as  the  Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator, 
he  endeavored  to  make  this  admo- 
nition his  guide.  The  policies  of  his 
predecessor  were  continued.  The 
Church  continued  its  expansion  in 
missionary  work  with  the  opening 
of  new  missions  and  the  erection  or 
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Women's  Voices 

All  in  the  April  Evening — Diack .15 

Bless  This  House — Brahe .15 

The  Bridge  Builder — Dougall 18 

Come  to  Me — Beethoven .16 

He  Smiled  on  Me— O'Hara 20 

Hold   Thou   My   Hand — Briggs... .15 

How  Beautiful  Upon  the  Mountains 

— Harker    - - 16 

How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers — 

Mendelssohn    - 12 

I  Shall  Not  Pass  Again  This  Way— 

Effinger     .18 

If  With  All  Your  Hearts— Mendels- 
sohn     - .15 

The   King   of   Glory— Parks -     .20 

The    Lord's    Prayer — Gates.- 18 

Write  for  information  on  music  for  all 
types  of  L.D.S.  choral  groups.  Music  sent 
on  approval.  Mail  orders  filled  promptly. 
We  pay  postage. 

We  have  a  complete  stock  of  popular, 
sacred,  and  classical  music  for  home, 
church,  and  school;  Steinway  and  Lester 
pianos;  band  and  orchestra  instruments 
and   accessories;    and   records. 
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purchase  of  numerous  chapels.  Tem- 
ples were  erected  in  Hawaii,  Can- 
ada, Arizona,  and  Idaho,  and  sites 
were  selected  for  the  erection  of  two 
temples  in  California. 

During  the  twenty-six  and  a  half 
years  that  President  Grant  directed 
the  Church,  its  growth  and  expan- 
sion were  phenomenal.  There  were 
seventy-five  stakes  in  the  Church  at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration. 
When  he  passed  away  that  number 
had  been  more  than  doubled.  In 
1918,  the  population  of  the  Church 
was  less  than  half  a  million.  He 
lived  to  see  it  practically  doubled. 
Several  hundred  new  wards  were 
also  organized  under  his  direction. 
So  many  chapels  and  stake  build- 
ings did  he  dedicate  that  at  one 
time  he  jokingly  remarked  that  in 
years  to  come  he  would  probably 
be  spoken  of  as  'TIeber  the  Dedi- 
cator." 

In  addition  to  these  physical 
signs  of  Church  growth,  there  was 
a  parallel  growth  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  public  and  private  morals 
of  both  the  Church  membership 
and  society  as  a  whole.  President 
Grant  stood  in  the  vanguard  of 
these  movements  for  righteous  liv- 
ing. The  Church  has  never  had  a 
greater  advocate  of  the  word  of  wis- 
dom than  its  seventh  President. 
During  the  October  Conference  of 
1883,  the  year  following  his  selection 
to  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  he 
stated : 

But  in  order  to  understand  it  (the  re- 
stored gospel)  it  is  necessary  to  live  it. 
God  has  laid  down  certain  laws  for  our 
guidance,  and  has  made  promises  as  the 
result  of  obedience  to  the  same.  One  of 
these  was  the  word  of  wisdom,  through 
obedience  to  which  some  of  the  greatest 
blessings  would  accrue. 
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Some  have  argued  that  the  word 
of  wisdom  was  "To  be  sent  greet- 
ing; not  by  commandment  or  re- 
straint .  .  .  ."  To  such,  President 
Grant  said,  ''But  what  else  does  it 
say?  It  says  '.  .  .  by  revelation  and 
the  word  of  wisdom,  showing 
forth  .  .  .  /  What?  'Showing  forth 
the  order  and  will  of  God/  " 

That  was  sufficient  for  President 
Grant,  and  should  be  for  every  one 
who  calls  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church.  The  will  of  God  should 
be  obeyed  as  much  as  a  direct  com- 
mandment, if  one  properly  under- 
stands the  gospel. 

Another  notable  accomplishment 
of  the  Church  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  President  Grant,  was 
the  institution  of  the  Church  Wel- 
fare Plan  on  a  Church- wide  basis. 
Based  upon  revelation  as  definite 
as  any  received  by  Joseph  Smith  in 
relation  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  saints  in  the  early  days,  this  mod- 
ern Prophet  led  the  Church  to  estab- 
lish a  system  which  manifests  the 
marks  of  true  religion  and  pure 
brotherly  love. 

The  religious  message  of  Presi- 
dent Grant  can  best  be  summarized 
in  his  oft-quoted  phrase:  "Latter- 
day  Saints,  keep  the  commandments 
of  God!"  He  stressed  the  need  for 
developing  spiritual  righteousness 
through  proper  living  as  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  higher  spirituality  toward 
which  mankind  should  be  striving. 
He  often  said  that  the  burden  of  his 
message  could  be  found  in  this  three- 
word  message,  "Keep  the  command- 
ments." 

One  of  the  great  traits  of  Presi- 
dent Grant's  character  was  his  gen- 
erosity. In  later  years  his  business 
prospered  remarkably  and  relieved 
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him  from  the  financial  worries  that 
had  characterized  his  earlier  life. 
But  money  was  only  attractive  to 
him  for  the  good  he  could  accom- 
plish with  it.  Without  display  or 
publicity,  he  brought  cheer  to  many 
unfortunate  souls  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Church.  Widows  had  mort- 
gages on  their  homes  paid  by  this 
generous  Prophet;  children  in  hos- 
pitals were  cheered  by  his  gifts;  he 
gave  liberally  toward  the  erection 
of  chapels  and  other  Church  build- 
ings. One  of  his  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  generosity  is  found  in  the 
distribution  of  good  books.  He 
gave  away  many  thousands  of 
Church  books,  historical,  poetical, 
and  musical  publications.  Thousands 
of  people  alive  in  the  Church  today 
proudly  display  in  their  libraries 
gifts  bearing  his  autograph.  In  this 
manner  he  sought  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  people,  by  bringing  them  the 
best  in  literature.  In  November 
1897,  President  Grant  was  one  of 
the  principal  founders  of  the  Im- 
piovement  Era  and  for  many  years 
fostered  it,  as  a  means  of  spreading 
Church  information  and  promoting 
the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the 
world. 

President  Grant  was  a  man  of 
great  physical  vitality.  He  labored 
diligently  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  passed  from  mortality  at  Salt 
Lake  City  on  May  14,  1945. 

Topics  ioT  Discussion  and  Study 

1.  What  great  prophet-leader  inspired  the 
youthful  Heber  J.  Grant  to  place  abso- 
lute faith  in  obedience  to  God's  com- 
mands? 

2.  What  significance  do  you  attach  to  the 
farewell  message  of  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith  to  Heber  J.  Grant? 

3.  What  conditions  influenced  President 
Grant  in  preaching  so  strongly  the  need 
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for  rigid   observance  of  the  word   of 
wisdom? 

4.  Have  someone  read  and  report  to  the 
group  some  of  the  articles  dealing  with 
the  family  life,  missionary  labors, 
Church  activities,  civic  leadership  and 
business  enterprises  of  Heber  J.  Grant 
as  found  in  the  November  1936  Im- 
provement Era  (where  available). 

5.  In  every  ward,  stake,  or  mission  will 
be  found  many  books  that  President 
Grant  has  given  to  friends.  What 
significance  do  you  see  in  this  hobby 
of  giving  away  books? 
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[Brides  ililusiOfi  for  a  iPioneer 

Lael  W.  Hill 

Whether  gray  homespun  or  white  muslin  made  her  dress. 
She  dreamed  of  heirloom  lace  and  silk  brocade- 
Desired  to  dazzle  him  with  loveliness  .... 

He,  plain-spoken,  rugged,  unafraid 

Of  fellow  man  or  beast,  gazed  at  his  bride 

And  could  not  say  how  fair  she  seemed  arrayed. 

She  came  to  meet  him,  young  and  tender-eyed; 
They  spoke  their  vows;  he  kissed  her,  and  they  went 
To  conquer  wilderness,  side  by  side. 

Perhaps  his  slow  smile  told  her  what  he  meant 
To  tell,  himself,  if  he  could  find  the  way, 
And  that  is  why  she  lived  her  life  content. 

She  knew  by  love  what  he  would  like  to  say: 
How  beautiful  she  was,  their  wedding  day. 
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I  am  very  devoted  to  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  and  have  been  the  class  leader 
for  the  literature  lesson  for  three  years  in 
my  ward.  I  read  and  enjoy  the  Magazine 
from  cover  to  cover,  especially  the  poetry. 
— Ruby  Newman,  Mesa,  Arizona 

I  enjoy  the  articles  and  stories  in  the 
Magazine,  and  also  the  lessons  and  the 
poetry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  list 
the  many  helpful  features,  so  suffice  it 
to  say  "thanks"  and  best  wishes  for  con- 
tinued success.  I  feel  very  happy  if  I 
manage  to  have  something  published, 
and  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  in  The 
Relief  Society  Magazine. 

— Norma  Wrathall,  Murray,  Utah 

The  serial  story  "Joanna"  is  one  of  the 
very  best  ever  published  in  the  Magazine 
and  I  send  thanks  to  Margery  S.  Stewart 
for  this  thoughtful  and  entertaining  con- 
tribution to  my  joy  in  reading. 

— Lynn  W.  Brown,  Logan,  Utah 

I  have  had  the  Magazine  for  a  number 
of  years,  enjoyed  reading  it,  but  never 
got  the  real  good  of  it  until  this  fall  when 
I  fell  and  broke  my  hip.  I  have  been  in 
bed  for  seven  months  and  this  has  given 
me  time  to  read  the  Magazine  and  really 
get  the  meaning  of  it.  Many  times  I 
have  read  a  Magazine  over  twice.  It  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me  and  I  do 
look  forward  to  it  every  month  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  others  may  under- 
stand the  good  in  this  Magazine  and  sub- 
scribe for  it.  I  was  born  in  a  foreign 
country  and  had  to  work  hard  after  com- 
ing here  to  learn  the  language,  but  I 
thank  my  Heavenly  Father  that  I  am 
here  in  this  lovely  land,  where  we  can 
enjoy  life. 

— Emma  Handley,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utdi 

I  do  enjoy  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
so  much.  For  about  twenty  years  I  was 
only  in  touch  with  the  Church  through 
the  Church  magazines  and  once  in  a  long 
time  a  visit  from  the  missionaries.  But 
I  am  so  thankful  to  have  a  branch  or- 
ganized in  Alliance  now. 

— Zelma  F.  Boesch,  Alliance,  Ohio 
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I  do  enjoy  your  excellent  Magazine.  I 
still  enjoy  the  lessons,  though  I  am  unable 
to  attend  Relief  Society  meetings  any 
more  because  I  am  working. 

— Matia  M.  Burk,  Provo,  Utah 

May  I  say  that  I  think  The  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine  is  better  each  year?  For 
years  I  have  thought  it  was  as  good  as 
it  was  possible  to  become,  but  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  meaning  and  especial- 
ly in  discrimination. 

— Stella  S.   Burnham,  Ephrata, 

Washington 

I  would  hate  very  much  to  miss  a  single 
Magazine.  I  enjoy  reading  them  so  much 
and  the  wonderful  lessons  which  are  in 
them. 

— Urilda  C.  Robinson,  Lower  Lake, 

California 

I  love  the  Magazine.  I've  never  missed 
a  number  since  the  first  printing. 

— -Mrs.   Jenna   Rich,  Morgan,   Utah 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  this  wonderful  Magazine.  I  live 
many  miles  from  a  branch  of  the  Church 
and,  therefore,  I  have  no  chance  to  go 
to  Relief  Society  meetings,  but  can  keep 
up  on  the  lessons  through  the  Magazine, 
which  helps  so  much. 
— Margaret  C.  Blackburn,  Lapine,  Oregon 

How  I  have  enjoyed  the  excellent  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  I  have  shared  the  Mag- 
zine  with  many  of  my  friends  and  have 
been  so  proud  to  do  so. 

— Anna  B.  Hart,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

An  interesting  communication  has  been 
received  regarding  Pauline  Olsen  of  Lo- 
renzo, Idaho,  a  diligent  and  faithful  Re- 
lief Society  member,  seventy-nine  years 
old.  Sister  Olsen  was  born  without  any 
arms  but  she  has  been  most  resourceful 
in  overcoming  this  handicap.  She  cro- 
chets with  her  left  foot  and  writes  with 
her  right  foot.  She  makes  her  own  bed 
and  sews  all  her  own  clothing  on  a  treadle 
sewing  machine.  A  subscriber  to  the 
Magazine,  Sister  Olsen  is  appreciative  of 
the  messages  it  brings  to  her  and  the  in- 
spiration it  gives. 
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LKain  on    I  iovemoer    I  Light 

Marvin  ]ones 

The  gray  geese  fly  with  the  wind  tonight 
To  the  far,  far  edge  of  dawn— 
The  marsh  is  alone  and  still  and  white 
Now  their  trumpeting  song  is  gone. 
I  am  alone  as  the  marsh,  and  still 
As  the  soundlessness  of  rain, 
Beating  my  heart  and  November's  hill 
With  its  monotone  of  pain. 
But  the  geese  will  return  another  day, 
Arrowed  against  the  blue; 
Back  to  the  hill  and  the  marsh  to  stay 
Till  their  summering  song  is  through- 
While  hill  and  marsh  and  the  wild  heart's  tether 
Grow  warm  again  in  April  weather  .... 


The  Cover:     "Symphony,"    Photograph  by  Willard  Luce. 


Woman's  Role  as  Homemaker 

President  Belle  S.  Spaiford 

(Address  delivered  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society 
Conference,  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  September  29,  1949) 

THE    subject    upon    which    I  educated,   hkable  children,   who   is 

shall    speak    this    afternoon,  often  heard  to  say:  ''After  all,  what 

namely,   "Woman's  Role  as  have  I  accomplished?    I  have  sacri- 

Homemaker''  is  not  new;  it  has  been  ficed  my  own  life  for  my  children." 
brought  before  you  times  without         Women  today  point  v^th  pride, 

number,  both  in  general  conferences  and  justly  so,  to  their  accomplish- 

and  regular  meetings  of  the  society,  ments  in  the  professions,  the  arts. 

It  is  an  old  subject  but  one  which  commerce,  industry,  education,  and 

remains  with  us  as  ever  important,  politics.     We   are  grateful   for  all 

President  David  O.  McKay,  in  ad-  that  modern  progress  has  done  for 

dressing  a  Relief  Society  conference  woman— her  liberation,  her  educa- 

a   few  years  ago,  made  this  state-  tion,  her  opportunities.     We  view 

ment:    "Although   woman's   life  is  with  pride  all  that  she  has  achieved, 

filled  with  almost  everything  that  But  with  a  more  complete  under- 

is  good  and  lovely,  it  is  not  difficult  standing  of  her  mission  comes  the 

to  choose  the  two  activities  that  are  realization  that,  although  she  may 

paramount  in   her  world."     These  wish  to  combine  another  role  with 

he    defined    as    homemaking    and  homemaking,   it  is   in   her  age-old 

compassionate  service.  role  of  mother  and  homemaker  that 

Unfortunately,      this      viewpoint  she  makes  her  supreme  contribution 

with  regard  to  homemaking  is  not  to  the  world. 

shared  by  all  women.    Only  recent-         The  work  of  homemaking  offers 

ly,  in  contrast  to  this,  I  read  on  the  to  woman  her  greatest  opportunities 

woman's  page  of  a  newspaper  in  a  and  her  deepest  satisfactions.  It  is 

column  reserved  for  advice  to  wom-  here   her   creative   urges   may   find 

en  on  personal  matters,  the  follow-  fullest    expression,    her    administra- 

ing   interesting   problem   presented  tive  ability  develop  most  naturally, 

by  a  woman:  "I  am  the  mother  of  It  is  here  her  talents  may  be  put  to 

eight     children.     Ever     since     my  the   most  practical    uses,    and   her 

marriage  I  have  devoted  almost  my  skills   function   most   freely.     It  is 

entire   time   to   my   home   and   to  here  that  continuous  claim  may  be 

rearing  my  children.     I  long  to  do  laid   upon  her  resourcefulness  and 

something  worthwhile  with  my  life,  ingenuity,  and  her  intelligence  find 

What  would  you  suggest?"  a  constant  challenge.  It  is  here  her 

Wisely  the  columnist  answered :  spiritual  nature  may  flower  fully,  and 

"I   know  of  nothing  more  worth-  her  character  grow  to  its  greatest 

while."  stature.      It   is   here   her   influence 

To  match  this  is  the  attitude  of  may  be  most  potent  and  her  con- 

a  married  woman  with  five  grown,  tribution  to  society  most  effective. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
that  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions today  are  effecting  far-reach- 
ing changes  in  our  homes  and  exert- 
ing a  pulling  power  away  from  the 
home.  They  are  enticing,  if  not 
forcing,  many  women  out  of  the 
sphere  in  which  they  can  find  the 
most  happiness  and  do  the  greatest 
good.  There  are  many  influences 
in  contemporary  life  today  which 
impinge  upon  the  family  and  make 
it  difficult  for  parents  to  maintain 
stable  homes  and  direct  their  chil- 
dren aright. 

On  every  hand  we  read  of  the 
concern  that  is  felt  for  our  homes. 
To  illustrate,  this  rather  discon- 
solate picture  of  the  American  home 
was  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Family  Liie^  the  official  organ  of 
the  National  Family  Life  Associa- 
tion: 

As  the  machine  age  spreads  its  pat- 
terns ever  more  widely,  we  have  taken 
out  of  the  home  everything  that  has  to  do 
with  living.  You  can't  be  born  there,  die 
there,  be  buried  from  there.  You  can't 
be  taught  there,  be  sick  there.  You  can't 
work  there,  nor  learn  a  skill.  And  enter- 
tainment must  certainly  be  found  else- 
where. What  is  there  left  but  a  lifeless 
dormitory  where  one  changes  one's  clothes 
and  where  food,  prepared  elsewhere,  is 
served? 

/^UR  Church  leaders  have  always 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
our  homes  and  family  life.They  have 
taught  us  that  ''the  home  and  fam- 
ily are  sacred  institutions.  They 
are  not  man-made,  but  have  been 
established  by  a  kind  Providence 
for  the  blessing  of  his  children." 

President  Smith  has  admonished 
us,  'Tou  fathers  and  mothers  who 
are  rearing  sons  and  daughters,  don't 


put  off  the  opportunity  that  is  yours 
to  win  them  to  a  righteous  life  .  .  .  ." 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 
has  told  us  that  ''to  the  Latter-day 
Saint  the  home  is  a  holy  place.  It 
has  its  pattern  in  the  heavens/'  He 
has  further  told  us: 

Each  family  unit  here  that  is  created 
by  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Priest- 
hood in  the  House  of  the  Lord,  is  po- 
tentially another  celestial  family,  another 
Heavenly  Home,  like  to  the  one  of  which 
we  are  members, — a  family  unit  that  may 
ultimately  do  for  other  intelligences  what 
God  did  for  ours.  .  .  . 

President  Clark  has  definitely 
placed  upon  the  mothers  of  the 
Church  first  responsibility  for  main- 
taining our  homes  according  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church.  In  address- 
ing the  Relief  Society  sisters  in  a 
general  Relief  Society  conference  on 
the  subject  of  "Our  Homes,"  he  said: 

Need  I  point  out  to  you  Relief  Society 
sisters  where  your  high  duty  lies  in  all 
this; — ^your  duty  not  only,  but  your  lofty 
destiny  as  well?  ....  the  great  work 
[that  of  homemaking]  is  yours,  yours  by 
your  very  natures,  which  means  by  divine 
design  and  appointment.  You  shall  fail 
in  your  mission  if  you  do  not  do  it,  and 
the  world  will  be  lost. 

The  positive  concern  of  our  lead- 
ers for  our  present-day  homes  is  evi- 
denced in  the  "Message  from  the 
General  Authorities  Endorsing  and 
Instituting  the  Family  Hour  Pro- 
gram" in  which  they  declare:  "The 
need  for  them  [Family  Hour  pro- 
grams] was  never  greater  in  the 
history  of  the  Church." 

With  this  feeling  existing  with 
regard  to  homes  in  general,  we  are 
led  to  ask,  "Now,  what  of  our  in- 
dividual homes— yours  and  mine?" 
This  is  a  time  when  it  might  be 
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well  for  every  Relief  Society  sister 
to  make  an  honest  and  fearless  ap- 
praisal of  her  home  and  of  herself 
as  a  mother  and  homemaker.  Well 
might  we  ask  ourselves: 

Is  my  home  a  place  of  refuge  to  which 
family  members  may  return  from  a  con- 
fused and  troubled  wodd  and  find  peace, 
security,  and  rest? 

Do  love  and  comradeship  exist  there- 
in, with  quarreling  and  bickering  finding 
no  lodging  place? 

Are  pride  in  our  choice  lineage,  family 
traditions,  and  ideals  transmuting  family 
members  into  a  close-knit  family  unit 
which  will  continue  eternally? 

Does  my  home  bespeak  culture  and 
refinement  or  do  profanity,  vulgar  stories, 
cheap  literature  find  harbor  there? 

Is  my  home  a  place  of  industry  and 
thrift? 

Is  my  home  rich,  not  necessarily  in  in- 
come, but  in  what  President  McKay  has 
termed  "The  great  imponderables  of  life, 
such  as  serenity,  faith,  warm  emotions, 
protectiveness,  charity,  affirmation,  yes, 
and  even  common  sense." 

Am  I  meeting  my  heaven-imposed  re- 
sponsibilities? 

The  Lord  has  given  to  Latter-day 
Saint  parents  this  exacting  counsel: 

And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have 
children  in  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands, 
when  eight  years  old,  the  sin  be  upon 
the  heads  of  the  parents. 

For  this  shall  be  a  law  unto  the  in- 
habitants of  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  arc  organized. 

And  their  children  shall  be  baptized 
for  the  remission  of  their  sins  when  eight 
years  old,  and  receive  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands. 


And  they  shall  also  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  pray,  and  to  walk  uprightly  be- 
fore the  Lord    (Doctrine  and  Covenants 

68:25-28). 

Only  as  we  do  this  will  our  homes 
fulfill  their  divine  destiny. 

And  what  of  those  other  aspects 
of  homemaking— also  vital,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  business  of  good  home- 
making?  What  of  the  physical 
care  of  our  children?  What  of  our 
housekeeping? 

Do  we  make  of  housekeeping  a 
fetish  to  the  point  of  destroying 
ease  and  comfort  within  our  homes? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  care- 
less, neglecting  to  sense  the  im- 
portance of  order,  cleanliness  and 
attractiveness? 

Family  Life,  the  publication  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  re- 
cently published  a  rather  startling 
article  entitled  ''Good  Housekeep- 
ers Are  Scarce.''  The  article 
opened  by  saying: 

Really,  first-class  housekeepers  are  few 
and  far  between,  if  the  results  of  a  sur- 
vey .  .  .  are  an  indication.  The  average 
man  would  have  only  one  chance  in 
twenty  to  many  such  a  housekeeper.  In 
fact,  he  has  only  about  a  50-50  chance 
to  get  one  who  is  even  good. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give 
the  details  of  this  survey,  interesting 
as  they  are,  but  the  results  are 
worthy  of  mention.  Of  351  homes 
rated,  in  only  five  per  cent  was  the 
housekeeping  classified  as  excellent, 
forty  per  cent  as  good,  forty-three 
per  cent  as  fair,  and  twelve  per  cent 
were  classified  as  poor.  The  report 
comments  that  the  twelve  per  cent 
classified  as  poor  were  definitely 
bad,  and  it  adds  that  these  figures 
correspond  rather  closely  with  pre- 
vious   findings.     It    further    states 
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that  the  population  of  the  homes  The  Rehef  Society,  since  its  in- 
studied  was  drawn  from  many  parts  ception,  has  accepted  as  one  of  its 
of  the  United  States  and  represented  major  responsibihties  the  task  of 
people  of  varied  economic  status,  guiding,  directing,  and  training  its 
It  concludes  by  saying  :  members  in  their  vital  role  of  mother 

,  and  homemaker.    In  fact,  to  develop 

represent  Je  oT'anyTonsidLabirsectfon  within  the  members  a  firm  and  abid- 

of  the  nation's  homes,  they  suggest  that  mg  testimony  of  the  gospel,  and  to 

the    standards    of    attainment    in    house-  make    of    them    gOod   mothers    and 

keeping  are  not  favorable  to  sound  fam-  homemakers    is    one    of    Relief    So- 

ily    life.      They    reflect    little    credit    on  ciety's  first  concerns, 

either    parents     or    public    schools    who  ^ 

should   have   taught   young   people   how  With    the   assurance   that   comes 

io  live.  to  the  women  of  the  Church  of  their 

The  questions  I  have  suggested,  P^^ce   in    the   eternal   plan    of   the 

and  many  more,  might  be  asked  as  Creator,    may    they    assume    their 

we  appraise  our  homes.  And  having  role  as  mother  and  homemaker  fully 

appraised   them,   and   ourselves    as  aware  of  its  greatness  and  the  far- 

homemakers,  have  we  the  courage,  reaching  influence  of  their  labors, 

the  will-power  and  the  intelligence  May  they  conduct  their  homes  so 

to    correct    bad    practices    and    pa-  as  to  win  the  blessings  and  benedic- 

tiently  and  wisely  establish  new  and  tion  of  our  Heavenly  Father  is  my 

better  patterns?  sincere  prayer. 


cJoday  SJs  J/tii  of  cJime 

Maude  O.  Cook 

Fling  wide  the  banners  of  the  dawn, 

A  newborn  day  appears, 
Full-freighted  with  rich  gifts  for  all 

To  glorify  the  years. 

So  silently  and  still  it  comes. 

With  softly  cushioned  feet, 
And  shps  as  quietly  away 

When  day  and  evening  meet. 

And  with  it  go  the  gifts  unused, 

The  songs  we  did  not  sing, 
The  love,  the  friends  we  might  have  made, 

And  joys  such  memories  bring. 

Today  is  all  of  time  we  own, 

For  yesterday  is  past. 
As  dew  upon  the  morning  rose 

Whose  beauty  cannot  last. 

Tomorrow  is  with  shadows  dimmed — ■ 

Its  joys  may  never  be; 
Today  will  chart  the  course  of  years 

And  all  eternity. 


The  Loving  Friend  of  Children 

Preston  Nihley 


IN  the  fall  of  1891,  George  Q. 
Cannon,  first  counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Wilford  Woodruff  in  the 
First  Presidency  and  the  enterprising 
editor  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  (a 
semi-monthly  publication  for  the 
young  people  of  the  Church),  is- 
sued an  invitation  through  his  paper 
to  all  those  who  had  known  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  to  write  in 
their  recollections  of  the  great  man, 
in  order  that  a  permanent  record  of 
their  experiences  might  be  made. 

Brother  Cannon  received  several 
replies  to  his  invitation,  as  a  number 
of  the  early  members  of  the  Church 
were  then  living.  These  replies  he 
carefully  edited  and  published  in 
the  Instructor  at  intervals  through- 
out the  year  1892.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write  this  article,  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Juvenile  Instiuctoij 
containing  these  interesting  letters. 

Among  the  first  to  write  his  recol- 
lections was  Jesse  N.  Smith,  then 
president  of  the  Snowflake  Stake  in 
Arizona  and  a  cousin  of  the  Prophet. 
He  was  only  nine  years  of  age  in 
1844,  ^^^  ^^  ^^s  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  distinguished 
cousin.  Here  is  one  circumstance 
he  relates: 

In  1843,  for  a  short  time,  I  attended  a 
school  taught  by  Miss  Mitchell,  in  Hyrum 
Smith's  brick  office.  Passing  the  Prophet's 
house  one  morning,  he  called  me  to  him 
and  asked  me  what  book  I  read  in  at 
my  school.  I  replied,  "The  Book  of 
Mormon!"  He  seemed  pleased,  and  tak- 
ing me  into  the  house,  he  gave  me  a  copy 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  a  gift  greatly 
prized  by  me  (J.  I.,  XXVII,  page  24). 
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This  is  only  a  small  circumstance, 
but  through  it  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  man,  stopping  his  little 
cousin  on  the  way  to  school  and 
presenting  him  with  a  Book  of 
Mormon.  I  wonder  where  that 
Book  of  Mormon  is  now.  It  would 
be  a  prized  possession  if  it  were  in 
the  Church  Historian's  Library. 

A  woman  by  the  name  of  Louisa 
Y.  Littlefield,  seventy  years  of  age 
in  1892,  wrote  a  letter  to  Brother 
Cannon,  stating  that  she  had  been 
acquainted  with  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.  She  was  born  in  1822  and 
had  moved  to  Kirtland  in  1834  when 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and  had 
seen  the  Prophet  on  many  occasions 
from  that  time  until  his  death.  She 
particularly  remembered  her  ex- 
periences while  living  in  Kirtland 
and  the  friendliness  of  the  Prophet. 

I  will  speak  of  a  prominent  trait  of  his 
character,  which  was  perhaps  more  marked 
in  his  early  career  than  was  the  case 
after  public  cares  and  responsibilities 
multiplied  upon  him  from  so  many 
sources;  I  mean  his  natural  fondness  for 
children.  In  Kirtland,  where  wagon  loads 
of  grown  people  and  children  came  from 
the  country  to  meeting,  Joseph  would 
make  his  way  to  as  many  of  the  wagons  as 
he  well  could,  and  cordially  shake  the 
hand  of  each  person.  Every  child  and 
young  babe  in  the  company  were  especially 
noticed  by  him,  and  tenderly  taken  by  the 
hand,  with  his  kind  words  and  blessings 
{Ihid.,  page  24). 

The  young  Prophet,  going  from 
wagon  to  wagon,  shaking  the  hand 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
presents  a  picture  long  to  be  remem- 
bered.   He  felt  that  he  was  a  friend 
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to  all  mankind.  All  the  accounts 
that  have  come  down  to  us  testify 
that  he  was  a  sociable  and  friendly 
man. 

TN  1892,  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Burgess 
was  living  in  St.  George,  Utah. 
She,  too,  remembered  the  Prophet 
Joseph  and  recalled  several  instances 
where  the  great  man  had  touched 
her  life.  Her  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  that  was  sent  to  the 
Instructor.  I  shall  reproduce  it  here 
in  part. 

My  father,  William  P.  Mclntire  lived 
in  Nauvoo,  at  the  comer  of  Main  and 
Parley  streets.  He  was  a  near  neighbor 
of  the  Prophet,  and  a  true  and  loving 
watch-guard  for  him  in  times  of  trouble. 
The  Prophet  was  often  at  my  father's 
house.  Some  incidents  which  I  recollect 
of  him  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  child 
mind.  One  morning  when  he  called  at 
our  house,  I  had  a  very  sore  throat.  It 
was  much  swollen  and  gave  me  great  pain. 
He  took  me  up  in  his  lap  and  gently 
anointed  my  throat  with  consecrated  oil, 
and  administered  to  me  and  I  was  healed. 

.  A  little  child  would  not  forget 
that  experience,  being  administered 
to  by  the  man  who  had  beheld  the 
visions,  and  became  President 
of  the  Church.  But  there  were  still 
other  interesting  experiences  when 
she  came  in  contact  with  the  great 
man. 

Another  time  my  older  brother  and  I 
were  going  to  school  near  the  build- 
ing which  was  known  as  Joseph's  brick 
store.  It  had  been  raining  the  previous 
day,  causing  the  ground  to  be  very  muddy, 
especially  along  that  street.  My  brother 
Wallace  and  I  both  got  fast  in  the  mud 
and  could  not  get  out,  and  of  course, 
child-like,  we  began  to  cry,  for  fear  we 
would  have  to  stay  there.  But,  looking  up,  I 
beheld  the  loving  friend  of  children,  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  coming  to  us.  He  soon 
had  us  on  higher  and  drier  ground.     Then 


he  stooped  down  and  cleaned  the  muc 
from  our  little,  heavy-laden  shoes,  and 
took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  our  tear-stained  faces.  He  spoke 
kind  and  cheering  words  to  us,  and  sent 
us  on  our  way  to  school  rejoicing.  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  I  loved  that  great,  good 
and  noble  man  of  God?  As  I  grew  older 
I  felt  to  honor  and  love  him  for  his 
mission  to  earth  in  restoring  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  most  interesting  incident 
that  Mrs.  Burgess  related  is  the  one 
pertaining  to  her  little  twin  sisters. 
This  story,  in  connection  with  our 
Prophet,  will,  I  think,  live  through- 
out the  ages  to  come.  I  shall  re- 
produce it  in  full. 

Joseph's  wife,  sister  Emma,  had  lost  a 
young  babe.  My  mother,  having  twin 
baby  girls,  the  Prophet  came  to  see  if  she 
would  let  him  have  one  of  them.  Of 
course,  it  was  rather  against  her  feelings, 
but  she  finally  consented  for  him  to  take 
one  of  them,  providing  he  would  bring 
it  home  each  night.  This  he  did  punctual- 
ly himself,  and  also  came  after  it  each 
morning.  One  evening  he  did  not  come 
with  it  at  the  usual  time,  and  mother 
went  down  to  the  Mansion  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  and  there  sat  the  Prophet 
with  the  baby  wrapped  up  in  a  little  silk 
quilt.  He  was  trotting  it  on  his  knee, 
and  singing  to  it  to  get  it  quiet  before 
starting  out,  as  it  had  been  fretting.  The 
child  soon  became  quiet  when  my  mother 
took  it,  and  the  Prophet  came  up  home 
with  her. 

Next  morning  when  he  came  after  the 
baby,  mother  handed  him  Sarah,  the  other 
baby.  They  looked  so  much  alike  that 
strangers  could  not  tell  them  apart;  but 
as  mother  passed  him  the  other  baby  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  "This  is  not  my 
little  Mary."  Then  she  took  Mary  from 
the  cradle  and  gave  her  to  him.  The 
baby  Mary  had  a  very  mild  disposition, 
while  Sarah  was  quite  cross  and  fretful, 
and  by  this  mother  could  distinguish  them, 
one  from  the  other,  though  generally 
people  could  not  tell  them  apart.  After  his 
wife  became  better  in  health  he  did  not 
{Continued  on  page  760) 


The  Pongee  Dress 

Grace  M.  Candhnd 


WE  were  having  trouble  with 
our  daughter,  Clarisse.  We 
were  trying  to  convince 
her  that  changeable  taffeta  wasn't 
quite  what  she  wanted  for  a  gradua- 
tion dress.  It  was  pretty,  yes.  I  had 
had  one  once  and  I  knew  the  soft 
shading  of  it,  the  multi-colors  disap- 
pearing and  showing.  But  for 
graduation  it  wasn't  quite  the  thing. 
She  should  have  something  white 
or  pastel. 

Finally,  in  desperation,  I  turned 
to  Grandma,  who  was  nearly  ninety, 
with  a  twinkle  still  in  her  eyes  and 
a  wisdom  even  older  than  her  years 
in  her  heart. 

''What  do  you  think,  Grandma?" 
I  asked  her.  'Isn't  it  best  to  get  a 
lighter  dress?" 

She  leaned  forward  almost  im- 
perceptibly in  her  chair.  She  did 
not  speak  immediately,  and  we 
thought  she  was  weighing  the  issue 
in  her  mind.  Clarisse  looked  at  her 
imploringly,  but  Grandma  seemed 
not  to  notice. 

I  tried  to  explain  further.  ''She 
can  have  the  taffeta  later,  but 
now—" 

"Ghangeable  taffeta  may  not  be 
popular  later,"  the  girl  interrupted, 
and  Grandma  cleared  her  throat. 
We  both  became  quiet,  waiting  for 
her  to  speak. 

"A  dress  can  be  very  important 
to  a  girl,"  she  said  softly.  "I  know. 
When  my  father  had  a  bookstore 
in  the  East,  I  used  to  help  him  and 
we  had  all  the  latest  fashion  maga- 
zines. My  sister  and  I  enjoyed 
looking  at  the  styles  and  kinds  of 
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fabrics  they  were  made  of,  and  se- 
lecting the  ones  we  liked  best. 

"Right  then  and  there  I  decided 
on  pongee  and  just  how  it  should 
be  made.  My  Aunt  Kate  had  a 
dress  of  this  same  material  and  I 
promised  myself  that  if  I  ever  got  a 
chance  I  would  have  one  of  my  own. 

"I  was  only  sixteen  at  the  time. 
My  sister  Amanda,  being  two  years 
older,  took  first  place  in  the  matter 
of  coming  out  gowns  (as  they  say), 
and  mother  catered  to  her  whims 
more  than  I  liked,  but  I  bided  my 
time. 

"My  sister  was  fair  and  tall  and 
she  liked  more  fluffy  things,  with 
tucks  and  ruffles.  I  wanted  some- 
thing with  dignity.  I  would  have 
had  it,  too,  except  that  something 
happened  to  change  the  course  of 
our  lives. 

"We  were  all  eating  supper  one 
late  afternoon  when  two  Mormon 
missionaries  came  to  the  door.  But 
you  know  the  story." 

"I  don't,"  Clarisse  said.  "Tell  us." 

"Well,  they  were  hungry,  travel- 
ing without  purse  or  scrip.  It  was 
music  to  their  ears  when  we  told 
them  to  come  in  and  eat  with  us. 
They  shook  hands  with  father  and 
mother,  my  six  brothers,  and  us  girls 
last.  They  were  dressed  like  preach- 
ers and  called  themselves  elders, 
which  was  a  new  word  to  us.  Just 
imagine  how  we  felt,  entertaining 
strangers  at  an  upset  table,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  mind.  They  certain- 
ly were  hungry  and  finished  up 
everything  we  had  left;  and  to  cap 
it  off,  father  asked  them  to  stay  all 
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night,     ril  never  forget  how  happy  "I    couldn't    forget    the    pongee 

they  looked  as  they  said,  'We  gladly  dress.     I  went  to  sleep  every  night 

accept  the  invitation.'  dreaming  of  it,  longing  for  the  soft 

'Then  Amanda  and  I  cleared  the  feel  of  it  against  my  body." 
.  table,  and  when  we  got  into  the 

pantry  we  had  our  fun.     It  was  a  /^LARISSE   looked   at   Grandma, 
good  thing  mother  didn't  hear  us  sitting    in    her   habitual    black, 
laughing  or  something  would  have  and  seemed  unable  to  realize  that 
happened,  for  our  parents  were  very  she  had  once  been  young,  had  want- 
strict   and    Puritan-like,"    Grandma  ed  anything  so  very  much, 
went  on.     "Well,  after   that  they  I  said,   "Go  on,"  though   I  was 
made  our  home  their  headquarters,  beginning  to  feel  that  I  was  going 
almost.     We  never  knew  when  we  to  lose  in  the  argument, 
were  going  to  be  put  to  the  neces-  Grandma  cleared  her  throat,  her 
sity  of  cooking  extra  potatoes,  or  in-  eyes  closed  as  she  recalled  the  past, 
creasing  the  batch  of  cookies.  When  and  continued  on. 
they  came  the  family  added  up  to  "I  mentioned  it  to  father,  but  he 
an  even  dozen.    Mother  was  always  said  he  would  have  more  important 
glad   it  didn't  go   over  that.     She  use  for  our  money  and  we  girls  must 
never  liked  the  number  thirteen.  get  along,    I  could  see  we  were  get- 

"When    they    held    meetings    at  ting  more  involved  in   religion  all 

our  place  I  generally    helped    out  the    time.      Mother's    folks    com- 

with  the  singing,  after  we  learned  menced  getting  cold  and  dismayed, 

the  songs  of  Zion,  of  course,  and  (The  idea  of  high-bred  Americans 

every  time  we  arose  to  sing  the  same  getting  mixed  up  with  an  outlandish 

elder  would  edge  over  to  me  to  help  religion    like    that! )      But   Mother 

hold  the  book,  as  if  I  couldn't  hold  stood  firm.    A  new  light  had  come 

it     myself.     My     brother     George  into  our  lives,  the  light  of  the  true 

noticed  how  miffed  I  was  and  told  gospel.  We  accepted  it  with  all  our 

me   I   was    too    independent    and  hearts,  for  we  knew  we  had  found 

spunky  and  wouldn't  give  the  man  the  truth,  and  when  once  that  con- 

a  chance.     They  were  nice  young  viction  took  possession  of  us  there 

men,  to  be  sure,  but  I  didn't  care  was  no  turning  back.  Everything  else 

for  either  of  them,  especially  that  seemed    unimportant.   We   wanted 

Frank.     I  told  Amanda  one  day  I  to  give  up  everything  and  join  those 

wouldn't  have  him  as  a  husband  if  who  felt  as  we  did,  which  meant  a 

he  were  the  last  man  on  earth.  No  long,   hard   journey   to   the  Rocky . 

stocky    Englishman    for   me.     No,  Mountains,  and  that  was  our  plan, 

never,  not  I!  so  mother  told  us. 

"Oh,  he  was  a  gentleman.  I  saw  "The  time  for  action  had  come, 

that  from  the  first,  but  I  kept  the  A  few  days  later,  after  father  had 

cool  air  circulating  about  me  all  the  thought  things  through,  he  called 

time,  but  Amanda,  well,  I  accused  us  all  into  the  parlor  and  said,  Tm 

her  of  deliberately  falling  in  love  sure,  my  dear  ones,  you  feel  as  I  do 

with  Thomas,  and  she  didn't  deny  about  the  great  step  we  are  about 

it.  to  take  in  becoming  members  of 
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the  Church.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  have  been  led  in  the 
right  direction  by  our  brethren,  and 
that  we  are  now  ready  for  baptism/ 

"I  felt  as  father  did.  No  one  had 
any  objections.  There  was  a  sweet, 
humble  spirit  present.  And  when 
I  saw  tears  in  mother's  eyes,  they 
told  the  story  for  all  of  us. 

''  'Very  well,'  father  went  on,  'we 
will  meet  at  Willow  Creek  tomor- 
row at  four  o'clock  and  have  the 
matter  attended  to.' 

"I  remember  the  day  father  sold 
our  property,  furniture  and  all,  in 
one  big  lump.  Mother  kept  some 
of  her  best  china  and  the  few  clothes 
we  had. 

"Father  used  part  of  the  money 
we  got  for  our  possessions  to  buy  a 
covered  wagon,  a  team  of  horses, 
harnesses,  and  everything  necessary 
for  a  long,  strenuous  journey  across 
the  plains,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  brethren. 

"We  were  as  happy  as  could  be, 
all  except  Isaac.  He  squirmed  a 
little,  for  he  was  at  the  beginning 
of  a  possible  romance  and  hated  to 
leave  it.  Of  all  my  brothers  he  was 
the  most  congenial.  As  for  me,  I 
was  going  to  miss  the  cakes  of  maple 
sugar.  You  see,  my  Uncle  John 
Rudy  had  a  large  maple  tree  farm, 
and  every  year  he  made  the  juice 
of  the  trees  into  maple  sugar  cakes. 
We  always  got  a  good  supply  of 
them.  I  was  so  fond  of  them.  I 
made  him  promise  to  send  me  some 
when  we  got  settled,  and  he  has 
never  failed.  I  use  it  for  Christmas 
candy.  My  brother  George  used  to 
twit  me  about  Frank  liking  maple 
sugar,  too. 

"We  came  to  the  valley  in  No- 
vember, and  the  next  March  Frank 


and  I  were  married.  It  was  strange 
that  he  turned  out  to  be  a  merchant, 
a  buyer  for  Z.  C.  M.  I.  When 
he  went  East  on  his  first  buying 
trip  he  asked  me  what  kind  of  ma- 
terial I  would  like  for  a  new  dress. 
I  hesitated  to  tell  him,  but  when  he 
had  gone  I  wept  because  I  was  sure 
I  had  lost  my  last  chance  to  get  my 
pongee  dress." 

"What  did  he  bring  you?"  my 
waiting,  wide-eyed  girl  asked  her. 
"Pongee?" 

Grandma  nodded.  "Yes.  The  ex- 
act kind  I  had  dreamed  of,  and  satin 
to  trim  it  vdth.  I  had  it  made  up 
for  the  Governor's  Ball." 

"Governor  Brigham  Young,"  I 
told  Clarisse.  "Grandma  knew  him 
very  well." 

^^Y^^/'  Grandma  assured  us, 
looking  actually  young  and 
pretty.  "Yes,  I  did.  New  Year's 
Eve  turned  off  clear  and  cold.  Snow 
had  fallen  the  day  before  and  settled 
down  firm  and  slick.  Cutters  glided 
over  the  glistening  surface  bearing 
their  occupants  to  the  scene  of  fes- 
tivities. Sleigh  bells  astride  the 
horses'  shoulders  sent  their  cheery 
jingle  out  into  the  night  air. 

"Everybody  would  be  there, 
dressed  in  their  best.  Brother  Brig- 
ham  expected  it.  The  ladies  vied 
with  each  other  for  a  little  added 
adornment  for  this  crowning  event 
of  the  season. 

"Frank  had  been  given  the  posi- 
tion of  conductor  and  floor  manager. 
No  man  was  ever  better  fitted  for 
such  a  place  than  he.  He  was  the 
English  gentleman,  very  pleasing  in 
manner,  firm,  orderly,  and  efficient. 
He  knew  how  a  ball  should  be  car 
ried  on  in  all  its  details. 
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"The  hall  was  in  perfect  shape. 
The  coal-oil  lamps  were  filled,  and 
their  chimneys  polished,  the  wicks 
trimmed  so  as  to  give  off  their  best 
light  into  every  corner  of  the  room. 
The  fiddlers  were  in  their  places, 
eager  to  set  off  the  celebration. 

"At  eight  o'clock  sharp,  Frank 
called  the  assembly  to  order.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Brother  Bell,  asking 
divine  favor  and  approval  of  the  oc- 
casion wherein  we  might  find  happi- 
ness in  the  dance  and  the  associa- 
tion of  each  other. 

"The  grand  march  began  prompt- 
ly at  nine  o'clock.  I  can  tell  you, 
my  heart  beat  wildly  when  Frank 
bowed  and  offered  me  his  arm.  My 
hour  of  triumph  had  come.  I  felt 
like  a  queen  in  the  wide,  flowing 
skirt  with  its  rows  of  satin  folds. 
The  basque  was  stiff  with  boning 
and  had  its  share  of  satin,  too.  From 


my  ears  hung  gold  teardrop  earrings. 
Everyone  said  they  had  seen  noth- 
ing like  them  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

"To  cap  off  a  perfect  evening, 
President  Young  himself  claimed 
me  for  the  waltz  quadrille.  As  we 
passed  the  spectators,  I  heard  peo- 
ple whispering,  'Where  did  she  get 
that  dress?' 

"Yes,  a  dress  can  be  very  impor- 
tant in  a  woman's  life.  And  dreams 
can  come  true  if  you  don't  give  up," 
finished  Grandma. 

She  looked  at  Clarisse  significant- 
ly and  I  knew  the  battle  for  a  white 
or  a  pastel  dress  was  lost.  But  some- 
how, I  was  glad,  for  what  really 
shows  off  a  dress  to  advantage  is  a 
radiant  and  happy  girl  inside  it. 

I  asked,  "Where  did  you  say  you 
saw  that  changeable  taffeta,  Clarisse, 
honey?" 


KyLlien  and  JLost 

Doiothy  J.  Roheits 

Summer  lingers  longest 
In  the  fragile  rose, 
For  the  frail  are  strongest 
And  lovely  to  the  close. 


In  shrouds  of  gray  November 
All  summer's  bloom  but  this 
Living,  coral  ember 
Of  a  season's  bhss. 

(Poet 

Gertrude  T.  Koven 

I  cannot  paint  the  summer  hills 
Against  the  wind-swept  sky, 

Nor  mock  the  song  of  whippoorwills, 
As  evening  time  draws  nigh; 

But  I  can  take  a  few  small  words, 
And  weave  them  close  in  time, 

Until,  like  music  of  the  birds, 
They  beat  with  joyous  rhyme. 


Something  of  June's  wild  fragrance 
Scorns  the  scythe  of  frost, 
Cloaked  in  a  pale  bud's  vagrance. 
Alien  and  lost. 

Q>ilence 

Mary  Pack  Tiiphtt 

Silence  brought  me  loneliness, 
And  silence  brought  me  doubt. 
Until  I  sat  with  silence 
When  all  the  stars  were  out. 

Then  silence  brought  me  confidence 
And  silence  gave  release. 
Now  I  can  sit  with  silence 
And  know  the  gift  of  peace. 


Ancient  Rites  at  a  Modern 
Wedding 

Martha  Toronto 

President,  Czechoslovakian  Mission  Relief  Society 

IN  this  modern,  rapidly  changing  it  is  that  they  hve  in  harmony  and 
worid,  there  is  a  small  village  righteousness,  according  to  the  laws 
in  Slovakia,  Javornik  by  name,  and  words  of  the  Bible  as  they  un- 
that  still  lives  and  abides  by  old  and  derstand  it.    They  do  not  seek  en- 
ancient  customs.  The  good  people  tertainment  in  dances,  theaters,  or 
of  this  village  are  very  proud  of  the  picture  shows,  but  rather  spend  their 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  changes  evenings  in  a  family  circle,  reading 
in   their  customs   or   costumes   for  the  Bible  and  singing  religious  songs, 
many  centuries.  They  live,  in  many  They   study  and   sing   from   hand- 
respects,    exactly    as    their    fathers  printed   scriptures,  many  hundreds 
and  great-grandfathers  lived  before  of  years  old,  dating  back  to  the  time 
them.  when  the  holy  scriptures  were  for- 
A  group  of  us  had  an  opportunity  bidden   outside  the   church.     The 
to  visit  this  strange  and  interesting  songs  they  sing  are  scriptures  set  to 
village,   as   wedding  guests   at   the  ^   chanting   music,    different   from 
marriage  of  a  young  man  whose  fam-  anything    Fve    ever    heard    before, 
ily  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  citizen-  They  sing  a  blessing  on  the  food,  as 
ry  of    this    town.     We    saw    and  well   as   one  of  thankfulness   after 
learned  of  many  customs  that  I,  for  each  meal.     They  seem  to  have  a 
one,  had  never  dreamed  still  exist-  song  for  every  occasion, 
ed.    The  first  and  foremost  is  that  The  wedding  to  which  we  were 
the  people  live  to  a  marked  degree  invited  was  very  interesting,  first  be- 
according  to  an  old  patriarchal  or-  cause  of  the  costumes.  The  every- 
der.     In  one  house  live  four  and  ^^Y  ^^^ss  here  is  a  national  costume, 
often  five  generarions.  The  old,  old  For    the    wedding,    however,    they 
father  is,  of  course,  the  head  of  the  wore  their  Sunday  best.  The  women 
house.    All  the  children,  grandchil-  wear  short,  finely  pleated  skirts  that 
dren,  and  great-grandchildren  abide  ^'^  ^  t)right  yellow,  worn  over  many 
by  his  counsel  and  his  advice.    At  ^^11  petticoats  so  they  stand  out  and 
his  death,  the  oldest  of  his  sons  in-  swing  as  they  walk.    Over  the  skirt 
1     ..    .n    .        ...      .     .       .          .     .  IS  a  white  gathered  apron  with  hand- 

nerits  that  position  lust  as  in  ancient  •  ^  j   a              n             •>      rTni, 

T_  ,  ^  ,          '         ^,       r      .,  pnnted  flowers  all  over  it.      1  hey 

patriarchal    days.      As    the    family  Jj^   ^^^^  ^^^^     ^^^^.       themselves, 

grows,  the  house  is  extended,  to  add  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^f^^^  f^^  their 
rooms  for  further  posterity.  The  costumes  at  home.  They  wear 
houses  become  quite  large,  and  ^^-^-^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ith  heavily  em- 
many  people  hve  under  the  same  broidered  collars  and  sleeves  and 
^oof.  over  this  a  white  wool  waistcoat,  al- 
The  most  wonderful  part  about  so  embroidered  in  yellow,  black,  red. 
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VILLAGE   MATRONS   IN  THEIR 
NATIVE  COSTUMES 

and  blue,   and   fastened  with  gold 
buttons  down  the  front. 

The   older   women,   or  matrons, 
wear  a  Jieaddress  which  looks  like  a 
long  scarf  tied  around  their  heads. 
This  is  either  white,  with  elaborate 
handwork  at  the  ends,  or  hand-print- 
ed in  the  same  motif  as  the  apron. 
Each  village  in  this  section  of  the 
country  has  its  own  pattern,  both 
in  the  print  and  embroidery.  A  wom- 
an always,  unless  she  is  working  in 
the  fields,  carries  a  handmade  wool 
shawl,  also  white  and  embroidered 
in  the  village  pattern.  On  their  feet, 
they  always,  without  exception,  wear 
leather    boots    that    come    to    the 
knees. 

The  young,  unmarried  women 
and  girls  wear  a  picturesque  head- 
dress. It  is  an  arrangement  of  small 
yellow  and  red  ribbon  bows  and 
flowers,  with  small  round  spangles 
forming  the  center  of  each  flower. 
These  flowers  completely  cover  their 


heads,  leaving  no  hair  showing.  On 
the  sides  of  the  headdress  is  a 
spangled  ball  with  a  shiny  mirror 
on  the  outside  of  it,  over  the  ear. 
In  the  center  front,  the  flowers  and 
ribbons  are  built  up  to  almost  a  fan 
formation,  topped  off  with  a  white 
angel's  hair  ornament  that  looks  like 
one  from  a  Christmas  tree.  From 
the  headdress,  and  hanging  to  the 
waist,  are  several  wide,  heavily  em- 
broidered ribbons  of  all  colors.  In 
the  sunshine,  the  colorful  headpiece 
sparkles  and  seems  to  bob  up  and 
down  as  the  girls  walk  by. 

npHE  bride,  herself,  is  dressed  ex- 
actly like  all  the  young  girls, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ''bridal 
shawl,"  which  is  a  long,  stiffly 
starched  linen  one  with  the  yellow 
motif  embroidered  straight  through 
the  middle  of  it  from  end  to  end. 
This  shawl  is  wrapped  over  her 
shoulders,  and  she  holds  it  in  front. 
She  carries  no  flowers. 

The  bridegroom  is  dressed  entire- 
ly in  light  blue.     His  trousers  are 
tucked  into  his  boots,  and  his  finger- 
tip length  coat  is  embroidered  in  red 
and  white.    He  wears  a  white  sash 
and  blouse,    with  the    yellow  em- 
broidery around  the  neckband  and 
down  the  front.    On  his  hat  is  also 
a   bespangled   decoration   in   a   fan 
shape  with  a  few  feathers  sticking 
out.     The    other   men    wear   blue 
trousers,  with  white  wool  fingertip 
coats,  flared  around  the  hips.  Like 
the  groom,  every  man  in  the  wed- 
ding party  wears  the  decoration  on 
his  hat. 

We  arrived  in  this  small  country 
village  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  an  hour  before  the  festiv- 
ities began.     The  narrow  road  wa^ 
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void  of  inhabitants  except  for  a 
flock  of  geese  waddling  about.  We 
assumed  that  the  people  were  in- 
side their  houses  because  of  the 
heavy  snow  falling.  We  soon  learned 
differently,  however.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  home  of  our  host,  we  found 
that  the  house  was  full  of  not  only 
relatives,  but  half  of  the  villagers, 
feasting  at  long  tables.  The  women- 
folk were  all  in  the  kitchen  prepar- 
ing the  main  meal  of  the  day.  On 
three  or  more  work  tables,  one  could 
see  great  pans  full  of  veal  cutlets, 
steaks,  and  pork  roasts  all  in  prep- 
aration for  the  big  celebration.  The 
women  stopped  from  their  labors 
long  enough  to  give  us  a  warm  hand- 
shake and  welcome  us  into  the 
home.  We  were  led  into  the  main 
living  room  where  about  twenty- 
five  men  were  seated  at  the  long 
tables  eating,  drinking,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  good  chat.  They  greeted  us 
warmly,  and  we  sat  down  with  them 
in  the  large,  low  room,  whose  raft- 
ers nearly  touched  the  heads  of 
these  tall  men  who  had  come  to  the 
wedding.  The  clean,  nicely  paint- 
ed rafters  serve  as  cupboard  space 
for  bedding  as  well  as  for  colorful 
hand-painted  dishes.  Even  the 
large,  fluffy  feather  beds,  and  pil- 
lows that  are  stuffed  up  into  the 
ceiling  have  a  colorful  strip  of  hand- 
made lace  holding  the  ends  of  the 
white  pillow  cover  together.  In  one 
end  of  the  room  is  the  large,  fancy 
stove  that  reaches  to  the  ceiling, 
looking  very  much  like  a  monument. 
After  we  sat  down  on  the  long 
bench  behind  the  long  table  they 
brought  us  thick  slices  of  country 
bread,  each  slice  about  a  foot  long, 
wiih  country-made  smoked  bacon 
fat,  that  looks  like  salt  pork,  which 


we  ate  with  the  bread.  That  is  the 
greatest  gesture  of  hospitality  among 
the  peasants  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  surprisingly  tasty.  After  this,  they 
brought  up  plates  of  home-bakedl 
cookies,  cakes,  and  pastries  in  every' 
form  and  shape  and  decorated  with 
frostings,  fillings,  and  whipgxedi 
cream.    They  were  delicious. 

As  we  met  these  people,  one  by 
one,  it  seemed  to  me  that  everyone 
had  the  same  name.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  was  told  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  use  only  four  male 
names,  and  four  female  names.  To 
me,  it  was  very  confusing,  but  to 
them  it  is  very  sensible.  For  genera- 
tions, the  men  here  have  been 
known  as  either  John,  Thomas, 
Martin,  or  Paul,  and  the  women  as 
Eva,  Katherina,  Anne,  or  Elizabeth. 
In  case  there  are  more  than  four 
male  or  female  babies  born  in  a  fam- 
ily, they  start  naming  them  over 
again  as  John  II,  Thomas  II,  Eva 
II,  and  so  on. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
bridegroom  came  into  the  room,, 
dressed  in  his  light  blue  costume,, 
accompanied  by  his  goodman,  oit 
advocate,  who  does  all  the  talking 
for  him.  The  best  man,  as  we  would 
call  him,  asks  the  parents  of  the 
bridegroom  to  give  him  their  bless- 
ing. This,  of  course,  is  granted,  and 
the  words  used  throughout  the  cere- 
mony both  by  parents  and  best  man 
are  Bible  verses,  and  some  of  them 
are  chanted.  After  this  little  cere- 
mony in  the  house,  we  all  went  out- 
side to  form  a  wedding  procession, 
which  was  to  march  down  the  vil- 
lage street,  to  the  strains  of  the  town 
band,  to  the  home  of  the  bride. 

TT  was  a  strange  procession,  led  by 
a  group  of  the  young  male  rela- 
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tives  of  the  family.  These  young  about  the  advantages  and  disad- 
fellows,  dressed  in  their  hght  blue  van  ages  of  the  marriage  state.  Dur- 
pants  and  white,  fingertip-length  ing  their  somewhat  heated  discus- 
coats,  flaring  slightly  from  the  waist,  sion  about  the  merits  and  disad- 
embroidered  in  red,  blue,  and  green,  vantages  of  marriage,  they  spoke  in 
made  quite  a  picture  as  they  danced  Biblical  terms,  using  quotations 
and  sang  along  the  snow-covered  from  Paul,  and  various  prophets, 
country  road.  Behind  them  came  They  each  quoted  passages  from  the 
the  town  band  attracting  as  much  Bib.e  on  the  subject,  pro  and  con. 
attention  as  the  group  ahead,  but  Finally,  the  groom  was  quizzed  on 
with  the  help  of  a  drum  and  brass  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which 
horns.  It  was  the  kind  of  an  old-  he  knew  very  well,  as  does  every  in- 
fashioned  country  band  that  one  habitant  of  this  town.  The  advocates 
only  reads  about.  It  was  interest-  agreed  that  he  was  worthy  to  take 
ing  to  actually  see  and  hear  one.  a  wife  from  the  family  and  suggest- 

Following   the    band,    came    the  ed  that  he  choose  his  bride.    First 

bridegroom,   very  solemn  and  seri-  an  old,  old  lady  was  brought  in,  but 

ous,  accompanied  by  his  best  man,  he  said  she  was  not  the  one.  Then 

who,  in  a  respect,  acts  as  his  lawyer,  another,  younger  one,  appeared,  but 

and  his  advisor.  Behind  them  walked  she  again,  was  not  the  one.     In  a 

the  colorful  group  of  young  girls,  moment  the  real  bride  was  brought 

with  their  bright  costumes  and  gay  in  and,  upon  the  groom's  request, 

headdresses.     As  they  walked  with  the  advocate  asked  the  parents  for 

light,   almost   dancing   steps,    their  ^er.     The  father  gave  his  consent 

bright  yellow  skirts  swung  from  side  upon   which   the  girl  went  to  her 

to  side.  Even  the  tiny  girls,  some  father,  thanked  him  for  the  home, 

only  five  or  six  years  old  wore  these  education,  and  all  he  had  given  her, 

costumes,  and  they  looked  so  sweet  and  asked  to  be  forgiven  of  all  her 

with  their  little  feet  in  boots,  and  wrongdoings.     He     gave     her     his 

their  yellow  skirts  swinging.     Fol-  blessing,  and  it  was  a  very  tender 

lowing   the  young  girls   came   the  scene  between  father  and  daughter, 

matrons,  whose  dresses  were  some-  Then  everyone  came  out  of  the 

what  more  subdued  and  practical,  house,  and  the  parade  started  back 

The  rest  of  the  parade  was  made  up  again     towards     the     small     white 

of   the   wedding   guests,    including  church  on  the  hill.    The  groom  still 

us,  the  foreigners,  who  must  have  walked   alone  with   the  men,   and 

looked  strange  in  our  modern  dress  the  bride  walked  in  the  group  of 

of  the  western  civilization.  maidens.     The     gaiety     continued, 

In  this  fashion  we  marched  down  but  the  bride  and  groom  were  very 

the  road  to  the  home  of  the  bride,  solemn  and  serious, 

where  we  found  that  more  feasting  At  the  church  we  sat  in  the  vis- 

and  celebrations  had  been  going  on  itors'  balcony  where  we  could  view 

all  morning.  We  entered  the  house,  all    the    proceedings    nicely.     The 

where  the  representatives  or  advo-  women  entered  the  church  first,  and 

cates  of  the  bride  and  groom  did  all  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room.    The 

the  talking,  arguing  back  and  forth  {Continued  on  page  761) 


I  Saw  Paricutin 


Ann  Rich 


EVER  since  the  morning  paper 
flashed  the  news  that  a  fire- 
and-brimstone-huding  volca- 
no was  being  born  in  the  flat  corn- 
fields of  Paricutin,  Mexico,  I  was 
possessed  of  an  insatiable  desire  to 
see  it.  My  husband  listened  indulg- 
ently whenever  I  dreamed  aloud 
about  such  a  journey.  Our  young  son 
smiled  superciliously,  advising  me  to 
go  into  training  before  contemplat- 
ing so  rugged  a  trip.  Our  daughter 
was  totally  unimpressed.  In  spite  of 
the  indifference  of  my  family,  the 
idea  of  seeing  Paricutin  continued 
to  smolder.  Four  years  later  I  was 
able  to  consummate  my  plans  for 
the  trip.  As  late  as  1947  it  was  still 
possible  to  observe  the  prolonged 
birth  throes  of  Paricutin,  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere's  youngest  volcano. 

On  the  20th  of  February  1943, 
to  the  peaceful  little  farm  village  of 
Paricutin,  Mexico,  came  the  bewil- 
dering, disturbing,  and  soul-searing 
experience  of  witnessing  the  writh- 
ing agony  of  Mother  Earth  in  labor. 
For  these  simple  people  it  meant  de- 
struction of  house,  home,  and  field. 
The  great  Mother  trembled  and 
they  were  frightened.  She  knocked 
at  their  doors  and  they  knew  not 
what  it  meant.  She  gathered  her 
mighty  forces  and  warned  that  her 
time  had  come.  Room  and  more 
room  was  needed  for  the  birth,  the 
birth  of  a  baby  volcano.  And  so,  for 
these  peasants,  birth  brought  de- 
struction. 

The  four,  long  years  of  waiting 
came  to  an  end  and  I  left  the  border 
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behind  and  arrived  in  Mexico  City 
whence  the  trek  to  Paricutin  start- 
ed. Here  the  final  arrangements 
were  made  and  early  one  morning 
we  planned  to  leave  Mexico  City— 
that  is,  as  early  as  the  native  driver, 
Salvadore,  could  rouse  himself.  He 
arrived  late  but,  seeing  that  sunny 
smile  all  over  his  clean-shaven  brown 
face,  who  could  be  angry?  And  even 
when  I  observed  he  was  not  driving 
to  the  open  highway,  but  to  the 
congested  part  of  the  city  where  he 
stopped  uno  momento  (in  order  to 
pick  up  two  more  passengers  not 
counted  on),  that  same  smile  again 
completely   disarmed   me. 

Finally,  under  the  power  of  Sal- 
vadore's  cautious  driving,  we 
skimmed  along  smoothly  and  com- 
fortably over  splendid  roads  all  the 
way  to  the  flower-filled  mountain 
town  of  Patscuaro.  Here  we  rested 
for  the  night. 

'T^HE  following  morning  saw  us  on 
the  last  lap  of  the  journey  to 
Uruapan,  which  was  to  be  our  head- 
quarters before  taking  off  for  the 
great  adventure.  These  roads,  too, 
were  excellent,  except  that  they 
climbed,  twisted,  and  turned,  each 
good  turn  being  repaid  by  many 
other  good  turns.  By  noon  we 
reached  the  summit.  This  was  a 
breath-taking  spot  called  Mil  Cum- 
bres,  meaning  "a  thousand  peaks," 
and  so  it  seemed  as  they  spread  out 
to  the  far  horizon  in  countless,  un- 
dulating, sea-green  crests.  From  this 
vantage  point  we  were  able  to  see 
dimly  a  thin  wisp  of  smoke  coming 
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from  the  great  spectacle  we  were  wherever  I  could,  the  Texans  were 

soon  to  view  at  close  quarters.  calling  upon  all  the  shades  of  Hades. 

Upon  arriving  at  our  Uruapan  ho-  Their  steady  flow  of  profanity  was 

tel,  we  had  a  hasty  mid-afternoon  pleasantly  tempered  by  a  delightful 

cup  of  cinnamon-flavored  chocolate  Southern  drawl.    Angry  rivulets,  red 

in  a  brightly  colored,  tile-lined  pa-  mud,  and  the  pelting  rain  were  all 

tio,  filled  with    lush    semi-tropical  about.     What  with    the    blinding 

growth.    The  air  was  pregnant  with  sheets  of  water,  I  was  beginning  to 

electricity,  garlic,  and  well-fed  flies!  wonder   why   I   had   not   included 

No  sooner  had  we  donned  the  swimming  in   my  preparations   for 

blue  denim  coveralls  furnished  by  this   trip.     Each   time  our  special 

the  hotel  for  the  horseback  ride  to  driver       dashed       across       fissures 

the    volcano,    than    the    torrential  spanned  merely  by  two  loose  planks 

rains  came.    When  Salvadore  ques-  I  was  sure  the  end  was  at  hand  but, 

tioned  the  advisability  of  starting,  miraculously   enough,   he   made   it 

the  two  Texans,  our  added  passen-  every  time, 
gers,  voiced  my  own   thoughts  by 

saying,  ''Hi,  oh,  Salvi,  let's  go!"    I,  "[JLTIMATELY   the   rain   ceased 

too,  agreed  that  it  be  Paricutin  or  as  suddenly  as  it  had  started  and 

drown.  we  reached  San  Juan  de  las  Colchas, 

The    special    automobile    which  where  we  pulled  up  to  the  group  of 

Salvadore  had  engaged  for  the  drive  waiting  Indians  and  their  ponies.  I 

between    Uruapan    and    the    pony  "o  sooner  crept  out  of  the  car  than 

rendezvous,  was  already  waiting  for  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^  ^^s  pony  directly  to 

us.    This  heavy  car,  with  extra  dur-  "^^^  raying  in  fairly  understandable 

able  tires,  was  necessary  in  order  to  Spanish    that    this    pony    was    the 

carry  it  over  the  glassy  rubble  of  the  smallest  and  muy  bien  (very  good) 

recently  blazed  road.    Prior  to  the  ^^r  me.    I  speak  of  his  Spanish  be- 

volcano's     nativity,     the     approach  i"g    fairly    understandable    because 

from  Uruapan  to  the  little  agricul-  ^^^Y    Indians    in    remote   sections 

tural  center  in  the  valley  of  Pari-  speak  their  own  dialects,  so  that  to 

cutin  was  by  mountain  trail  and  bur-  one  whose  ears  are  attuned  to  Cas- 

ro  back.     Even  after  four  years  of  Lilian   Spanish,  theirs  could  sound 

tourist    travel,    the   mountain    trail  strangely  foreign.    He  called  my  at- 

could  scarcely  be  called  a  road.  We  tention  to  the  nice,  new,  intricately 

lumbered  over  wide  ruts,  crevices,  tooled  saddle.    Yes,  it  looked  nice, 

ravines,   washes,   and   steep   grades.  I  learned  later  that  its  unyielding 

Only  the  weight  of  the  car,  coupled  newness  was  nice  enough  to  kill, 

with  the  slow  gait  at  which  it  tossed  After  helping  me  to  mount  the 

about,  kept  it  upright.     We  riders  pony,   the   Indian   threw  the   reins 

within  experienced  all  the  physical  to  his  son,  about  ten  years  of  age, 

discomforts    of    every    disagreeable  who  was  to  lead  the  pony  up  the 

mode  of  travel.  It  was  a  conglomer-  trail.    The  two  Texans  had  already 

ate  sensation  of  rides  on  camels,  ele-  taken  off  on  their  ponies  like  ducks 

phants,     and     storm-rocked     ships,  to  water.  Salvadore  had  started.  0th- 

While  I  groaned  and  braced  myself  er  groups  of  tourists  were  falling  in- 
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to  the  trek.  I  slowly  followed  to  the 
mournful  droning  chant  of  the 
muchacho  (boy). 

Leaving  San  Juan  de  las  Colchas, 
we  rode  over  a  gently  rising  slope 
covered  with  damp,  black  ashes.  I 
quite  envied  the  muchacho  the  joy 
of  trudging  barefoot.  Each  step  left 
the  imprint  of  five  little  toes  and  a 
perfect  arch.  In  a  short  time  a  stiff 
breeze  came  up  and  I  fastened  the 
braided  cord  of  the  sombrero  under 
my  chin.  The  hat  served  as  a  suit- 
able windbreak  as  well  as  a  rain 
shield.  As  I  looked  up  I  could  see 
that  Salvadore  was  keeping  himself 
warm  by  galloping  away  at  full 
speed.  With  his  crimson  poncho 
(blanket)  billowing  about  his  port- 
ly body,  he  no  longer  was  the  white- 
collared  tourist  interpreter,  but  a 
child  of  the  peasant  tribesmen.  Tliat 


was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for  the  next 
hour  and  a  half. 

The  climb  grew  steadily  steeper, 
the  light  dimmer.  Presently  I  saw 
one  of  the  most  poignant  sights  of 
the  whole  trip.  As  far  up  the  hill- 
side as  was  visible,  there  stood 
etched  against  a  backdrop  of  black 
ashes,  unburied,  twisted  limbs  of 
treetops,  stripped  to  ivory  naked- 
ness. This  was  the  aftermath  of 
Mother  Earth's  hot,  spewing  breath 
during  her  supreme  struggle.  Here 
they  stood,  transfixed,  the  silent 
sentinels  of  a  new  order.  The  un- 
changing dirge-like  chant  of  the 
muchacho  sent  a  deeper  eeriness 
through  me. 

From  here  we  moved  on  to  the 
edge  of  the  lava  beds,  which  were 
the  exhausted  masses  of  cinnamon- 
colored  boulders.  These  were  pre- 
cariously heaped  to  monstrous 
heights  by  the  powerful  forces  ex- 
erted from  the  adjacent  molten  lava. 
Both  boy  and  pony  now  cautiously 
picked  their  way  over  the  treacher- 
ous rocks,  while  I  desperately  clung 
to  the  pommel  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  the  many  shifting  positions. 
Off  and  on,  we  would  pass  through 
heavy  warm  vapors  and  be  momen- 
tarily enveloped.  We  continued  to 
climb. 

Next  we  found  ourselves  in  a  fur- 
row flanked  by  steep  walls  of  ser- 
rated rock,  rising  to  saber-like  pin- 
nacles. All  this  was  once  the  pul- 
sating lifeblood  of  Mother  Earth. 
Gradually  we  reached  the  crest  be- 
tween two  furrows.  Here  we  were 
able  to  stand  atop  the  surface-cooled 
ridge  and  view  the  countless  semi- 
congealed  streams  of  molten  lava 
which  had  careened  down  the  valley 
nearly  a  mile  wide  and  twelve  miles 
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long.     All  that  was  once  a  settle-  nels  of  blood-red  fumes  to  be  dis- 

ment   was   gone.     Only   the   twin  sipated  in  the  heavily  laden,  gaseous 

spires  of  the  elaborate  cathedral  re-  atmosphere, 

mained.  It  was  very  dark  and  cold  when 

After  an  awesome  pause  in  this  my  muchacho  came  quietly  up  to 
weird  atmosphere  of  death-like  si-  me  with  a  boxed  lunch.  Looking 
lence,  the  little  guide  led  the  pony  around,  I  could  see  that  the  other 
off  the  lava  beds,  along  an  ash-cov-  guides  were  doing  the  same.  Soon 
ered  path  which  zigzagged  ever  Salvadore  had  started  a  small  fire 
higher  until  we  reached  the  summit,  around  which  we  huddled.  No  one 
This  hill  from  which  we  were  to  seemed  to  have  much  appetite  for 
view  Paricutin  was  about  a  half  mile,  food.  The  young  Texans  were  hop- 
as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  volcano,  ping  up  and  down  to  keep  warm, 

throwing  in  a  few  cowboy  "yippees.'' 

TT  was  at  paling  twilight  that  I  got  Now  and  then  they  would  lapse  in- 

my  first  glimpse  of  the  rose-tint-  to  a  quieter  mood  and  soberly  com- 

ed    cone,    silhouetted    against    the  "^^nt,  "What  a  sight!" 

darkening  heavens.     Rolling  white  During  this  time  the  guides  got 

puffs  of  velvet-like  softness  rose  out  the  idea  of  keeping  us  amused  by 

of  the  crater,  gradually  to  spread  out  running  races  down  the  ash-covered 

into  fleecy  white  clouds.    Each  new  hill  to  bring  back  pieces  of  hot  sul- 

display    of    Mother    Earth's    fiery  phur.    In  between  runs  they  would 

breath  was  heralded  by  resounding  happily  accept  any  portions  of  un- 

rumblings.     This   roaring  came  at  eaten  food,  and  proceed  to  entertain 

almost  regular  intervals  followed  by  with  more  races,  wrestling,  and  gig- 

a  pause,  and  then  fleecy  puffs  again,  gling-     Like    children    everywhere, 

as    if    the    mother    were    catching  they  enjoyed  holding  the  center  of 

her  breath  for  the  spasm.    To  have  the  stage. 

said  a  word  to  anyone,  even  if  I  After  this  Salvadore  pointed  out 

could    have    made    myself    heard,  ^  new  aperture  in  the  volcano.     It 

would    have    seemed    sacrilegious,  was  at  the  base,  far  removed  from 

How  well  these  simple  little  guides  the  crater,  from  which  a  wide  flow 

understood,  for  they  left  us  entirely  of  lava  was  pouring  out.  With  the 

alone  to  gaze  and  meditate.  ^^^  of  binoculars  we  could  see  more 

Dense    darkness    now   enveloped  "^i^^tely     the     mammoth     scarlet 

Paricutin.       The     wonder     child,  chunks  pve  way,  spillmg  and  tum- 

.1    J    .          1           r    n               J  blmg  mto  the  seethmg  cauldron  ot 

swathed    m    colors    or    tlame    and  i ,     j     j   i       r     j    r^     n    •     ^-  > 

T  ..                       .r-  J        1.1,          J  blood-red   lava-rood   tor   raricutm  s 

white,   was   magnified  a   thousand-  , 

fold.     Off  in  the  outer  arc  of  the  g^owtn. 

sky,  as  though  keeping  a  safe  dis-  OOMETIME  later,  thoroughly  in- 

tance,  myriad  curious  stars  came  out  ^   spired  as  well  as  chilled,  we  re- 

of  the  darkness  to  blink  and  witness  luctantly  commenced  the  descent, 

with    us    the   prolonged    pangs    of  This  ride  was  to  prove  even  more 

Mother  Earth's  childbearing.    Over  painful,  for  there  were  no  new  po- 

and  over  she  unashamedly  roared,  sitions  left  into  which  I  might  shift, 

hissed,  and  belched  forth  fiery  fun-  (Continued  on  page  760) 


Sixty    LJears  ^yrgo 

Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  November  i,  and  November  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 


WOMAN:  You  talk  about  the  fire  of  genius.  Many  a  blessed  woman  who  dies 
unsung  and  unremembered  has  given  out  more  of  the  real  vital  heat  that  keeps  the  life 
in  human  souls,  without  a  spark  flitting  through  her  humble  chimney  to  tell  the 
world  about  it,  than  would  set  a  dozen  theories  smoking,  or  a  hundred  odes  simmering 
in  the  brains  of  so  many  men  of  genius. — O.  W.  Holmes. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

"The  loved  and  lost!"  Why  do  we  call  them  lost 
Because  we  miss  them  from  our  onward  road? 
God's  unseen  angel  o'er  our  pathway  crossed. 
Looked  on  us  all,  and  loving  them  the  most. 
Straightway  relieved  them  from  life's  weary  load. 

MARICOPA  STAKE:  Sister  Ann  Kleinman  reported  the  Alma  Ward,  showing 
that  a  portion  of  the  sisters  were  alive  to  their  duties,  encouraged  mothers  to  be  more 
zealous.  Sister  Savage  spoke  encouragingly  of  the  Papago  Ward,  said  the  native  sisters 
were  anxious  to  learn  from  their  white  sisters  the  domestic  duties  of  wives  and  mothers. 
— F.  E.  Robson,  Stake  Sec. 

THE  LOST  LENORE:  The  cottage  in  which  Edgar  Poe  wrote  "The  Raven" 
has  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for  more  modern  buildings:  but  before  it  was  de- 
molished, even  for  years,  since  the  death  of  Poe,  relic  hunters  have  visited  the  place 
carrying  away  anything  portable;  shingles,  wallpaper,  fire-place  and  window-lattice:  so 
that  really  not  much  remained  of  the  original  home. 

THOUGHTS  OF  CHILDHOOD  HOURS 

Thoughts  of  my  childhood  hours. 

Revel  awhile  for  me, 
And  pluck  from  fancy's  bowers, 

Fair  leaves  from  life's  young  tree 
Sweet  buds  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Growing  uncheck'd  and  free. 
In  loving  truth  and  duty 

Oh,  bring  them  back  to  me! 

REASONS  WHY:  We  do  not  intend  to  sit  down  in  the  corner  and  cry  for 
sugar  plums  when  there  is  so  much  needed  work  to  be  done,  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
fiction  of  the  clinging  vine,  for  although  woman  is  more  delicate  in  her  organization 
than  man,  though  she  may  sometimes  carry  her  love  of  the  refined  and  the  beautiful 
to  an  extreme,  still  her  heart  is  of  oak,  and  when  called  to  pass  through  scenes  of 
trouble  and  distress,  often  exhibits  a  fortitude  and  carries  burdens  at  which  man  would 
shrink,  and  when  the  trumpet  sounds  and  the  watchman  on  the  tower  cries  aloud  that 
the  day  is  breaking,  woman  will  be  there  with  man  and  receive  the  reward  of  victory. — • 
Phebe  C.  Young. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


lyf  RS.  J.  L.  BLAIR  BUCK,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  was  one  of 
the  Town  Hall  World  Seminar 
group  which  visited  twelve  capitals 
of  the  world  this  past  summer.  At 
Karachi  she  was  a  panel  member  of 
the  Town  Meeting  program.  In 
Berlin,  Mrs.  Buck,  Miss  Anna  Lord 
Strauss,  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  Mrs.  Edith 
Sampson,  of  the  National  Council 
of  Negro  Women,  gave  a  broadcast 
over  the  German  radio,  and  about 
fifty  women  leaders  held  an  ani- 
mated, intelligent,  much-to-the- 
point  discussion,  on  the  topic 
''What  Problems  Are  Women  Fac- 
ing in  Germany  Today?"  In  Greece, 
Mrs.  Blair  and  Miss  Strauss  met 
with  the  ten  organizations  of  Greek 
women  affiliated  with  the  General 
Federation. 

TN  a  recent  anthology,  A  Little 
Treasury  of  Modern  Poetry,  which 
the  compiler,  Oscar  Williams,  poet 
and  critic,  calls  'a  compilation  of 
the  best  poetry  of  the  twentieth 
century,"  eighteen  women  are  rep- 
resented. Among  these,  the  best 
known  are  Elinor  Wylie,  Emily 
Dickinson,  Edith  Sitwell,  Marianne 
Moore,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay, 
and  Sara  Teasdale.  The  volume  is 
indeed  a  "treasury"  and  is  well  worth 
careful  study. 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


VyHEN  Rowland  H.  Macy  started 
the  Macy  department  store  in 
New  York  City,  one  hundred  and 
one  years  ago,  he  selected  a  woman, 
Margaret  Getchell  as  his  first  top 
executive.  Today,  in  this  incredibly 
large  institution,  where  sales  fre- 
quently top  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
and  where  three  million  dollars  a 
year  is  spent  on  advertising,  there 
are  more  women  than  men  on  the 
executive  staff. 


D 


OCTOR  DOROTHY  FOS- 
DICK  is  the  youngest  member 
of  the  State  Policy  Planning  staff 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  only 
woman  on  the  staff.  She  was  form- 
erly a  special  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  the  office  of  European  af- 
fairs, and  an  adviser  to  the  Ameri: 
can  delegation  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  in  Paris. 

lyrRS.  EDITH  RUSSELL  OLI- 
^  ^  PHANT,  a  gifted  young  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  writer,  died  August  18, 
1949.  Born  in  England,  and  a  con- 
vert to  the  Church,  she  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Millenial  Star 
and  later  came  to  Utah  and  attended 
Brigham  Young  University.  She 
was  awarded  many  prizes  and  re- 
ceived outstanding  recognition  for 
her  stories,  articles,  and  poetry.  Her 
three-part  story  'The  Russells  Did 
Not  Go  to  Church"  appeared  in 
The  Relief  Society  Magazine  in 
1948. 
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'E  think  of  Thanksgiving  as 
actually  beginning  on  an  au- 
tumn day  in  1621,  after  the  Pilgrims 
had  gathered  their  first  harvest.  We 
associate  the  word  with  reaping,  the 
gathering  of  crops,  and  feasting  on 
the  good  things  which  the  earth 
yields  abundantly. 

And  yet  the  very  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  was  not  a  harvest  festival. 
There  had  been  no  reaping  and 
there  was  no  feast.  Thanks  were 
given  for  all  blessings,  and  thus  it 
happened  that  the  first  Thanksgiv- 
ing was  in  the  late  autumn  of  1620, 
before  any  seeds  had  been  planted 
in  the  earth  roundabout  Plymouth. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  gave  thanks  when  they  first 
sighted  the  coast  of  New  England. 
During  their  journeys  of  exploration 
and  their  trips  inland  to  gather 
wood  and  search  for  food,  they  knelt 
and  offered  praise  for  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  the  Mayflower  which  had 
braved  the  stormy  Atlantic  and  had 
arrived  on  the  shores  of  the  New 
Wodd. 

There,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness, they  were  conscious  of  the 
great  barrier  of  the  ocean,  conscious 
of  the  separation  of  distance.  They 
felt  wonderment  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning that  vastness  which  lay  be- 
yond the  "stern  and  rockbound 
coast,"  and  their  strength  came  from 
a  realization  of  their  dependence  up- 
on divine  guidance. 

Thoughts,  clothed  in  the  rhythm 
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of  words,  are  long  remembered  and 
seem  to  grow  more  precious  with 
the  years.  We  are  indebted  to  Gov- 
ernor William  Bradford  for  a  lucid 
description  of  the  end  of  a  great  sea 
journey,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
commonwealth. 

Being  thus  arrived  in  good  harbor  and 
brought  safe  to  land,  they  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  blessed  ye  God  of  heaven, 
who  had  brought  them  over  ye  vast  and 
furious  ocean,  and  dehvered  them  from  all 
ye  perils  and  miseries  thereof,  again  to  set 
their  feet  on  ye  firm  and  stable  earth, 
their   proper   elemente. 

The  shore  sloped  up  to  the  hills 
and  the  trees  stood  dark  above  the 
water.  Winter  had  come  to  the 
New  England  coast  and  lay  heavy 
on  the  hills.  Ice  had  already  locked 
the  streams  and  snow  covered  the 
unknown  reaches  of  the  land. 

And  for  ye  season  it  was  winter  .... 
a  desolate  wilderness  ....  for  summer 
being  done  all  things  stand  with  a  weather- 
beaten  face,  and  ye  whole  country,  full 
of  woods  and  thickets,  represented  a  wild 
and  savage  hiew. 

Such  was  the  unwelcoming  shore, 
and  such  the  feelings  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  that  day  and  in  that  year 
wherein  the  cornerstone  of  a  nation 
was  laid  and  the  beginning  of 
Thanksgiving  came  to  America.  For, 
as  Governor  Bradford  so  earnestly 
expresses  it: 

Our  forefathers  came  over  this  great 
ocean,   and   were   ready   to   perish   in   the 
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wilderness;  but  they  cried  unto  ye  Lord,  necessary  for  the  complete  develop- 

and  he  heard  their  voyce  ....  Let  them  ment  of  a  people. 

therefore    praise   ye    Lord   because   he   is  a     j      ^              .i-i,-     i.,^      ^c     ^^-  ^ 

.     J  /■          ■        AC  And  now,  in  this  time  or  social 

good  and  his  mercies  endure  rorever.  tit-            ^          •     •         n 

unrest  and  shirting  values,  it  is  well 

The  Pilgrims  had  found  a  home,  for  us  to  remember  the  words  in- 
and  they  expressed  their  gratitude  scribed  on  Governor  Bradford's 
for  a  haven  in  the  New  World,  a  monument,  which,  with  the  pass- 
place  for  the  building  of  houses  of  ing  years,  become  even  more  sig- 
worship,  for  the  erecting  of  stately  nificant:  'What  our  fathers  with 
halls  of  government,  for  an  oppor-  so  much  difficulty  secured,  do  not 
tunity  to  build  the  material  security  basely  relinquish." 
and    spiritual    strength    which    are  V.  P.  C. 


nyCscendant  J/lutumn 

Ruth  Haiwood 

This  is  a  canticle  of  autumn, 

The  essence  of  its  mortal  and  immortal  messages. 

Autumn,  the  very  whisper  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
Is  achingly  poignant  with  human,  tender  memories. 
Language  of  longing,  heart's  hunger  unfulfilled. 
Elegies  of  utter  wistfulness,  threnodies  of  dusk 
Before  the  passing  day  is  stilled. 

Autumn,  the  vibrant  glowing  oveiseU  which  shines  above 
The  lonely,  aching,  human  heart  of  love, 
Time's  balanced  place  of  beauty  where  we  can  behold 
The  radiance  of  spirit's  high,  eternal  gold. 

ibarth    JUecorator 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

Yesterday  her  place  was  done 
In  palest  silk  chartreuse. 
And  pastel  shades  of  petal-pink 
Too  delicate  for  use. 

Today,  she  covers  footstools 
In  varied  shades  of  red. 
Gleaming  gold,  and  amethyst. 
Upon  the  hill  is  spread 

A  counterpane  of  orange. 
Bright  crimson,  purple,  blue; 
Her  tapestries  are  very  gay 
And  definitely  new. 

She  is  most  lavish  in  her  choice 

Of  shades  flamboyant,  bright. 

Yet  soon  her  whim  will  change  and  she'll 

Re-do  the  place  in  white. 


Suggestions  for  a   Vi/ork    llleeting  JLuncheon 


Chiistine  Eaton 


TOMATO  AND  CORN  CHOWDER 

(Makes  about  8  quarts) 


tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 

tsp.  pepper 

cup  bacon,  chicken,  or  other  fat 

bay  leaf 

sprigs  parsley 


2  Yi    tbsp.  salt 


2  qts.  and  i  cup  tomatoes 

1  Yz  qts.  diced  potatoes 

1  good  sized  onion  sliced 

2  No.  2  cans  corn 
2  Yz  qts.  white  sauce 

/4  cup  diced  bacon,  browned 

6  eggs,  hard  cooked 

Fry  onions  in  bacon  fat.     Combine  all  ingredients,  except  white  sauce  and  eggs, 
and  cook  till  potatoes  and  onions  are  tender.    Add  white  sauce  and  sliced  eggs. 

SANDWICHES 

(Makes  about  50  sandwiches) 


2    cups  finely  chopped  nuts 
1    tsp.  paprika 


Yz    cup  soft  butter  or  margarine 
2    cups  grated  cheese 

Mix  butter  or  margarine  with  the  cheese  and  nuts  and  paprika  into  a  paste.  Spread 
on  any  kind  of  bread. 

***** 
Here  is  a  very  old  cookie  recipe.  The  longer  they  stand  the  better  they  are. 

GINGER  COOKIES 


2     tbsp.  soda 
4     eggs,  well  beaten 
6-8    cups  flour 


2  cups  lard 

2  Yz  cups  molasses 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  tbsp.  ginger 

Put  the  lard,  sugar,  molasses,  and  ginger  on  the  stove  and  let  come  to  a  rolling 
l)oil.  Add  the  soda.  Mix  and  allow  to  cool.  When  cool  add  well-beaten  eggs  and 
flour  enough  (about  6-8  cups)  to  roll  out.  Cut  in  large  rounds  and  bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  350°  for  10-15  minutes. 

They  are  very  nice  to  make  into  animals  and  ginger  men  to  hang  on  Christmas 
trees. 


cJhe  JLong    vi/ed 
Lael  W.  Hill 

They  have  come  a  long  way  from  young  lo\'e's 

eager  chatter 
To  find  that  in  silences  much  can  be  heard; 
Smile  speaks  to  smile  all  the  phrases  that  matter, 
Heart  answers  heart — with  never  a  word. 
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Joanna 

Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  ii 


Synopsis:  Joanna,  widowed  when  her 
children  were  small,  courageously  works 
into  a  profitable  business  selling  Boston- 
baked  beans  and  bakery  goods.  Her 
neighbor,  Abigail  Smith,  as  a  partner,  gives 
much  hard  work  and  good  advice.  Joanna, 
placing  the  welfare  of  her  children  first, 
buys  a  comfortable  home  from  Kent 
Taylor,  a  writer,  acting  temporarily  as  a 
real  estate  agent.  In  order  to  attend  a 
P.T.A.  meeting,  Joanna  breaks  a  date  with 
Kent  and  he  leaves  town.  Joanna  and 
Abigail  open  a  number  of  new  shops  and 
Joanna  finds  her  life  enriched  with  many 
new  friends  and  the  abiding  love  of  her 
children.  Kent  Taylor  returns  from  an 
assignment  in  Europe  and  asks  Joanna  to 
marry  him.  In  order  to  become  Kent's 
wife,  she  plans  to  leave  her  children  in 
Abigail's  care  for  six  months  while  Kent 
will  be  stationed  in  New  York.  Just  be- 
fore the  wedding,  however,  Joanna  de- 
cides that  she  cannot  leave  her  family, 
especially  while  Penny  is  going  out  with  a 
young  man  of  questionable  character.  She 
devotes  herself  to  business  and  to  the 
problems  of  her  household,  becoming 
especially  interested  in  the  ambitions  of 
Michael,  her  youngest  child. 

MORE  years  went  by  and  the 
war  ended  at  last  and  David 
came  home  to  pack  away  his 
medals  and  his  uniform  and  to  parry 
their  questions  about  his  sojourn 
overseas.  He  was  taller  and  very 
brown,  silent.  But  he  came  often 
to  hug  Joanna  fiercely  and  mutter, 
'It's  good  to  be  home."  They  gave 
him  a  job  in  the  Mutual,  and  be- 
tween that  and  school,  he  was 
seldom  home.  Henry  died,  and 
Abigail  came  to  live  with  them,  her 
presence  comforting  as  sunshine. 
Joanna  came  home  one  February 


afternoon  to  find  Abigail  arranging  a 
dozen  red  roses  into  a  blue  pottery 
vase.  "For  Penny?"  Joanna  asked. 

Abigail  nodded.  'There's  another 
token  in  the  refrigerator." 

Joanna  opened  the  door  and 
peered  into  the  florist's  box. 
''Hmmm.  More  orchids.  From 
whom?" 

Abigail  chuckled,  ''From  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots.  The 
orchids  are  from  Lance  Kendall  of 
the  Kendall  Motors,  and  the  roses 
are  from  Mark  Saunders  .  .  .  orphan 
.  .  .  artist  .  .  .  and  on  good  days  I 
reckon  he  has  two  dimes  to  rub  to- 
gether." 

Joanna  giggled.  "You  sound  like 
a  soap  opera."  She  put  the  orchids 
back  in  the  refrigerator  and  closed 
the  door.  'Tenny  wearing  them  to- 
night?" 

Abigail's  eyes  twinkled.  "No.  It 
seems  that  Lance  Kendall  just  took 
an  awful  lot  for  granted  when  he 
assumed  Penny  would  go  with  him 
to  some  dinner  or  other  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

Joanna  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
kitchen  table.  "Honestly,  you  know 
everything.  I'd  like  to  get  in  on  my 
children's  love  affairs  once  in 
awhile." 

Abigail  thrust  the  last  rose  into 
the  vase  and  reached  for  a  dish 
towel.  "You've  been  spending  all 
your  time  at  the  office,  trying  to  earn 
more  money  than  we  need.  But 
I  think  you'll  be  hearin'  from  Mark 
and  Penny  one  of  these  first  days. 
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They'll  be  coming  to  ask  your  bless- 
ing." 

*'No!"  Joanna  slid  off  the  table. 
''It's  not  gone  that  far!" 

Abigail  picked  up  the  vase  and 
sniffed  the  roses.  "Penny  is  twenty. 
She's  in  love.  You  married  younger." 

''You  know  it's  not  her  age.  But 
I  won't  have  her  marrying  Mark 
Saunders.  I  won't  let  her.  I  won't!" 
She  stood  still,  looking  at  her  trem- 
bling hands. 

"You're  letting  yourself  get  up- 
set over  something  you  can't  help." 

Joanna  lifted  her  eyes.  "You  know 
what  it's  like  to  be  poor.  YouVe 
been  through  the  things  I've  been 
through.  You  love  Penny.  Do  you 
want  her  to  have  the  life  we  knew?" 

Abigail  put  the  roses  back  on  the 
table.  She  faced  Joanna.  "Listen  to 
me,  Joanna.  I've  been  poor  and 
now,  thanks  to  you,  I'm  a  well-to-do 
woman,  an'  I  can't  see  a  speck  of 
difference  in  my  happiness.  I  was 
happy  with  Henry.  I've  been  very 
happy  with  your  children  and  you." 
She  came  to  Joanna  and  hugged  her 
briefly.  "Never  will  I  forget  what  a 
perky  little  thing  you  were.  Remem- 
berin'  just  this  morning  how  you 
taught  Primary  when  you  were  dead 
on  your  feet." 

TOANNA  kissed  the  soft,  lined 
•^  forehead.  "I  was  grim  and  grave  in 
those  days  .  .  .  took  religion 
seriously." 

Abigail  hesitated.  "Did  you  know 
that  it  was  on  account  of  you  that 
I  went  to  Church  .  .  .  that  I  started 
payin'  my  tithes?" 

"No?"  Joanna  laughed.  "All  these 
years  and  I  didn't  know." 

Abigail  nodded  vigorously.  "You 
were  one  of  the  shining  ones,  then 


an'  I  never  stopped  being  grateful 
to  you  for  opening  a  door  to  me. 
That's  why  I've  stayed  here  when 
times  I  was  so  mad  I  would  have  left 
you  in  a  minute  .  .  .  like  now." 

"Abigail!  You  couldn't  leave  me. 
What  have  I  done?" 

Abigail  sniffed.  "You're  being  per- 
fectly pigheaded  over  Mark  and 
Penny.  Not  taking  into  account  how 
glad  you  ought  to  be  that  Penny's 
found  a  man  of  her  own  faith." 

"There's  plenty  of  nice  boys  of 
all  faiths." 

Abigail  turned  away.  "I  guess  I 
should  have  known  you  would  say 
that.  Of  course,  there  are  nice  boys 
of  all  faiths.  But  to  think  that  Penny 
should  be  so  blessed  ....  Did  you 
know  Mark's  work  is  attracting  at- 
tention back  East?" 

Joanna  shrugged.  "Abigail,  once 
and  for  all,  I  don't  care  what  at- 
tention Mark's  work  gets.  I  won't 
have  Penny  marrying  a  Tiand-to- 
mouth  artist,  and  I'm  not  in  the 
mood  to  support  one  myself." 

Abigail  turned  heavily  toward  the 
kitchen  table.  She  picked  up  the 
vase  again  and  carried  it  into  the 
dining  room.  Over  her  shoulder, 
she  asked  in  last  defiance,  "How  are 
you  going  to  stop  her  from  marrying 
him,  if  she  chooses?" 

Joanna  swept  off  her  smart  fur 
hat  and  let  the  new  fur  coat  shde 
from  her  shoulders.  She  sank  wearily 
into  a  kitchen  chair  and  stared  out 
into  the  garden.  The  willow  tree 
trailed  its  naked  fingers  in  the  snow 
and  the  rose  bushes  bowed  under 
the  white  burden.  Sparrows  scolded 
by  the  tiny  pond. 

Sally  came  dancing  in  from 
school.  Sixteen  years  old.  Joanna 
marveled  at  the  change  that  had 
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come  over  the  chubby-faced  little 
girl.  The  blue  eyes  that  had  been 
so  bland  and  wide  were  sparkling 
with  a  thousand  secrets,  dark  with 
mystery. 

"Hi!",  She  came  over  and  kissed 
Joanna.    ''How's  everything?" 

'Tine/'  Joanna  said  tonelessly. 
"How  is  school?" 

"Marvelous.  Are  you  coming  to 
see  the  play?" 

"What  play?" 

"What  play?"  Sally  rolled  her  eyes 
heavenward  in  despair.  "The  Mutual 
play.  I'm  the  lead.  I  get  kissed. 
Oh,  Mother,  I'm  wonderful."  She 
stopped  short.  "Why  did  you  turn 
Mrs.  Williams  down,  when  she 
asked  you  to  take  a  Beehive  class?" 

Joanna  ran  her  hand  through  her 
hair.  "With  my  nerves,  I'd  prob- 
ably bite  off  the  heads  of  the  little 
Beehivers.  I'm  much  .  .  .  much  too 
busy." 

Sally  fished  in  the  breadbox  and 
brought  out  a  loaf  of  bread.  She 
looked  for  the  bread  knife.  "You're 
taking  things  too  hard.  You  need 
a  vacation.  Remember  when  we 
were  little  and  you  used  to  tell  us 
about  the  vacation  we  would  take 
when  we  were  terribly  wealthy."  She 
waved  the  bread  knife  in  a  wide 
dramatic  sweep  .  .  .  "Palm  trees, 
beaches,  the  sea  .  .  .  we'd  lie  in  the 
sun  for  weeks  and  weeks,  we'd  visit 
all  the  glamorous  places  and  bow  to 
the  movie  stars.  .  .  ."  She  sliced 
the  bread  vigorously.  "Well,  that's 
one  present  you  never  gave  us." 

JOANNA  sat  up  suddenly.  "Sally! 
^  Would  you  like  a  trip  like  that? 
Not  just  California,  but  all  over  the 
United  States  .  .  .  perhaps  Canada?" 


Sally  pretended  to  swoon. 
"Would  I?  Does  a  little  child  love 
ice  cream.  Mother!  You  don't 
mean  .  .  .  ?" 

Joanna  smiled.  "I  do.  You  and 
Michael  and  .  .  .  Penny." 

"Penny?  She  won't  go." 

"Oh,  yes  she  will." 

Sally  held  the  sandwich  up. 
"Penny  is  in  love.  Didn't  you  know? 
With  that  simply  terrific  Mark 
Saunders.  She  wouldn't  go  to 
Bountiful,  if  you  gave  her  the  town." 

Joanna  smiled.  "But  she  would 
go  ...  to  help  her  ailing  mother." 

Sally  put  down  her  sandwich. 
"You're  not ...  is  anything  wrong?" 

"Nothing  except  Mark  Saunders. 
I  won't  let  Penny  marry  that  im- 
pecunious artist,  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  it." 

"Oh,"  said  Sally.  She  put  the 
bread,  untasted  on  the  table. 

"Why  do  you  look  at  me  like 
that?"  Joanna  asked. 

Sally  turned  away.  "You  .  .  .you 
just  surprised  me  is  all.  .  .  ."  Her 
voice  was  low. 

Joanna  watched  the  straight 
young  back  for  a  moment.  It  did 
not  turn.  Sally  picked  up  her  coat 
and  hat  and  went  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Over  her  shoulder  Joanna  said, 
"We'll  leave  next  week." 

"The  play  is  next  week,"  Sally 
insisted. 

"Sorry,  darling,  but  this  is  more 
important." 

Joanna  went  upstairs  to  her  room 
and  put  the  coat  and  hat  carefully 
away.  She  had  taken  Penny's  old 
room  when  Penny  had  started  to 
go  out  a  great  deal,  so  that  she 
would  not  be  disturbed.  She  went 
out  on  the  little  porch  that  was  so 
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delightful  in  the  summertime  with 
its  wicker  furniture.  Now  it  was 
bleak.  The  town  was  hidden  under 
a  pall  of  smoke,  but  to  the  west  the 
sun  was  setting  in  flaming  splendor. 

She  watched  David's  car  come 
up  the  street.  She  smiled,  seeing 
David's  hand  thrust  out  when  he 
turned  into  the  driveway,  the 
cautious  slowing  down,  so  like 
David,  careful,  conscientious.  No 
trace  in  him  at  all  of  his  gay  and 
reckless  father.  She  went  back  into 
her  room  and  changed  into  a  house- 
coat and  stretched  wearily  on  the 
chaise  longue.  She  heard  David's 
step  on  the  stair  and  then  he 
knocked  at  her  door. 

''Come  in,  David.  I've  been 
watching  you  come  home." 

He  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 
He  wore  glasses  now;  they  gave  his 
face  a  scholarly  look.  But  his  blond 
hair  was  still  as  rumpled  as  when 
he  was  a  little  boy.  He  bent  to  kiss 
her  and  Joanna  patted  it  into  place. 
"What's  new?" 

He  pushed  her  over  and  sat  beside 
her.    ''Mom,  do  you  love  me?" 

She  grinned  at  him.  "Even 
though  you  are  a  pill  ...  I  love  you 
still."  The  old  childhood  rhyme 
brought  the  slow  smile  to  his  mouth. 

"How  would  you  like  it  if  I  ran 
out  on  you  for  a  couple  of  years?" 

"I  wouldn't."  Joanna  sat  up. 
"You've  just  come  back." 

"I've  been  called  on  a  mission 
...  to  Great  Britain." 

JOANNA  sank  back.     She  sighed 
^   in   relief.     "Oh,   you   frightened 
me  for  a  moment.    Of  course,  you 
can't  go." 
"Why  not?" 


Something  in  his  voice  she  had 
never  heard  before,  a  withdrawal,  as 
though  she  had  become  a  stranger. 
She  took  his  hand.  "I  need  you, 
David." 

"What  is  it?"  Quick  alarm  and 
concern  in  his  eyes,  and  instantly, 
the  old  adoring  love. 

"It's  Penny  .  .  ." 

"I  know.  Has  Mark  been  around 
to  sue  for  her  hand?  He  told  me 
Jie  was  trying  to  get  up  courage." 

Joanna  leaned  forward.  "I  won't 
have  her  marry  Mark.  I  won't,  I 
tell  you,  I  won't." 

"But  Mother,  Mark's  a  swell  guy, 
none  better." 

"He's  not  good  enough  for  Penny. 
After  all  the  years  I've  worked  and 
slaved  to  give  her  something  better 
than  I  do.  ...  Do  you  think  I'm 
going  to  throw  her  right  back  into 
poverty?  No.  No!"  Suddenly  she 
was  crying,  fiercely,  bitterly,  the  hot 
tears  burning  her  palms  and  running 
down  her  wrists. 

"Mother  .  .  .  Mother,  please!" 
He  tried  to  take  her  hands  away 
from  her  face. 

"I  want  you  to  stay  home  and 
run  the  business.  I'll  take  Penny 
and  Michael  and  Sally  on  a  long  .  .  . 
long  trip.  You're  the  only  one  I 
can  trust." 

"I  see."    He  dropped  her  hands. 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him.  "You 
think  I'm  being  cruel  and  unreason- 
able, but  you  don't  know  what  Pen- 
ny has  always  meant  to  me.  You 
know  she's  not  like  other  girls  .  .  . 
she's  different  ....  there  is  so  much 
of  lovehness  in  her." 

"I  know."  David  turned  to  face 
her.  "Mother,  don't  you  see? 
Don't  you  understand  about  Penny? 
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She  doesn't  need  a  lot  of  fancy 
gadgets  around  her.  She  doesn't 
feed  on  things  hke  clothes,  or  jewels, 
or  cars.  She  is  nourished  from  deep- 
er springs."  He  stared  over  Jo- 
anna's head.  ''Once,  in  March  it 
was,  I  found  her  in  the  garden,  hold- 
ing a  twig  of  willow  against  her 
face.  She  looked  at  me  with  that 
shining  in  her.  'I'm  trying  to  listen 
to  the  life  inside,'  she  said,  'the 
something  in  this  willow  that  is 
already  alive  and  racing  toward 
spring,  green  life,  David,  coming  up 
through  the  earth,  running  through 
the  little  green  tunnels  of  this  wil- 
low.' I  said  to  her,  'Well,  it  sure 
looks  dead  on  the  outside.'  She 
smiled  at  me,  you  know  that  funny 
little  secret  smile  of  hers,  and  she 
said,  'You  just  don't  know,  David.'  " 

Joanna  shook  her  head.  "I  know. 
It  sounds  just  like  her.  Sounds  like 
her  poetry,  too.  Oh,  David,  I  have 
such  dreams  for  her.  Such  a  fu- 
ture. I'll  take  care  of  her,  guard 
her  from  every  sorrow.  She  will 
write  things  that  will  make  the 
world  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

David  sighed  heavily.  "Oh,  Mom, 
you  don't  understand.  You're  try- 
ing to  keep  Penny  from  life,  from 
beauty.  Work  and  struggle  are 
beautiful  .  .  .  don't  you  see?" 

TOANNA  rose  and  walked  over  to 
^  her  dressing  table.  "No.  I  don't 
see.  I  can't  let  my  visionary  chil- 
dren ruin  their  lives.  I've  given  too 
much,  sacrificed  too  much." 

David  rose  slowly.  "We  owe  )-ou 
a  great  deal,  Motlicr.  I've  never 
forgotten  the  way  vou  liad  to  work 
when  we  were  small.  The  winter 
mornings  I  would  wake  up  to  find 
you  slaving  over  those  ranges." 


Joanna  turned  to  face  him.  "If 
you  remember  those  things,  David, 
you  will  do  as  I  say.  You  will  forget 
this  missionary  call  for  the  time  be- 
ing, and  you  will  stay  home  and 
watch  over  things  while  I  take  Pen- 
ny on  this  trip." 

David  was  silent  for  a  long  time. 
Then  he  lifted  his  head;  his  face 
was  quiet.  "Something  tells  me 
that  I  am  going  to  have  the  privilege 
of  going  on  a  mission.  So,  per- 
haps it  is  all  right  to  stay  home 
now  ...  A  year  is  not  long  ...  I 
can  go  when  you  get  back." 

Joanna  bent  above  the  silver 
brushes  on  her  table.  "Plenty  of 
time  for  missions  .  .  .  plenty  of 
time." 

In  the  mirror  she  watched  him 
leave  the  room.  He  closed  the  door 
quietly  behind  him.  Joanna  looked 
at  her  reflection.  She  looked  un- 
utterably tired.  But  still  her  face 
had  not  lost  its  beauty,  the  silver 
wings  of  hair  above  her  temples 
were  becoming,  they  made  the  rest 
of  her  dark  hair  seem  richer  and 
more  shining.  She  had  put  on 
weight  in  the  last  year,  but  it  had 
smoothed  away  the  lines  that  used 
to  run  sharply  from  nose  to  mouth. 
She  looked  brisk,  and  attractive  and 
competent.  She  looked  as  if  she 
would  be  interesting  to  know  .  .  . 
worldly,  amusing. 

I'll  need  clothes,  Joanna  thought, 
and  went  to  the  closet  to  take  in- 
ventory. Suddenly  the  thought  of 
the  people  she  would  meet,  the  gay, 
witty,  tolerant  people,  filled  her 
with  a  frantic  desire  to  be  gone. 
Pcnnv  would  meet  someone  devas- 
tating, and  that  would  be  the  end 
of  Mark  Saunders. 

(To  be  concluded) 


Fun  With  Spools 


E 


Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
lUustiations  by  Elizabeth  Williamson 

MPTY  spools  are  such  nice  little  wooden  objects  to  paint.     They  are  smooth  and 
even  in  size  and  just  the  thing  to  hold  small  size  candles. 

Show  card  colors  or  oil  paints  work  equally  well,  and  with  little  effort  and  lots  of 
fun,  you  can  decorate  them  to  suit  the  occasion.  Hearts  and  flowers  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  manner,  letters  to  spell  out  "Happy  Birthday,"  "Valentine  Greetings,"  "Happy 
Esster,"  fancy  stripes,  or  funny  faces — you  can  think  up  many  more. 

Surround  the  next  birthday  cake  with  a  circle  of  spool  candle  holders,  or  use  one 
at  each  place  to  hold  the  place  card  at  your  next  party.  It's  fun  to  use  simple  things 
effectively! 


ilovemoer   if  loon 

Margaret  B.  Shomaker 

The  blood-red  moon  hangs  low  upon  the  hill 
Against  the  darkened  arch  of  indigo, 
And  on  the  night  a  cry  of  whippoorwill, 
The  low  and  doleful  tone  is  long  and  slow. 
I  bend  my  knees  to  ease  and  follow  her 
As  she  wends  her  way  upon  the  ground. 
But  where?    I  do  not  see  the  grasses  stir; 
Listening  long,  I  hear  no  other  sound. 

Slow  over  stubble  field  I  move  with  care; 
The  cornstalks,  stripped  of  foliage,  dry  and  still. 
And  earth,  man-scarred,  is  waiting  for  repair. 
The  breeze  foretells  a  winter  white  and  chill; 
Across  the  field  new  hope  in  this  November, 
My  heart  drinks  full  a  beauty  to  remember. 
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PART  II 

G  3s  for  Glay  and  Q)  3s  for  \jDirt 

Katheiine  Kelly 

WE  were  late  with  supper  that  At  length  he  had  grinned  at  me 

night.  In  fact,  we  were  late  and  taken  my  hand  as  we  walked 

every  night,  unless  we  ate  toward  the  house.     I  felt  penitent, 

before  Tom  did  the  chores.  Only  this  afternoon   I  had  vowed 

I  was  a  little  silent,  too.    It  didn't  that  I  would  be  a  good  farmer's  wife, 

seem  that  I  would  ever  learn.    Even  *     *     * 

Mother  said  that  I  was  a  tomboy.  'Tet  me  help  you  milk  tonight. 

Tom,  eight  years  older  than  I,  liked  I  can  milk,  honest  I  can,  I  used  to 

me  to  act  dignified.    Just  that  night  milk  the  little  Jersey  all  the  time  at 

I  had  forgotten  again.    I  had  been  home.'' 

so  happy  when  I'd  seen  him  coming  'That  was  different.  I  don't  want 

home  from  the  fields  that,  since  I  my  wife  milking  cows.    You'll  have 

was  riding  Betsy,  bringing  the  cows  enough  to  do  in  the  house.     Boy, 

home    from    the    pasture,    I    had  does  that  fresh  bread  smell  good!" 

whirled  her  around  and  dashed  off  he  said  as  we  opened  the  door  and 

through   the  fields  to   meet  Tom.  went  into  the  house. 

Then  I  had  jumped  from  the  pony  I  was  happy  again  as  I  got  out  the 

while  she  was  still  running,  as  my  wood  alcohol  to  light  the  lamps  and 

brother  had  taught  me  to  do,  and  he  took  the  milk  buckets  and  went 

run  headlong  toward  Tom.  But  the  out  again.    We  were  very  proud  of 

colt  he  was  breaking  had  snorted,  those  lights.     They  were  gasoline 

and  reared  and  the  team  had  started  lights  and  we  had  to  warm  them  up 

to  run.  with  a  wood  alcohol  torch,   so  it 

Tom,    who    was    a    master   with  wasn't  like  just  turning  a  button, 

horses,  had  quieted  them  again  in  a  But  it  was  a  sort  of  ritual  with  me 

few  minutes.     I  had  taken  Betsy's  and,  when  the  lights  came  on  so 

rein  and  trailed  slowly  after  him  to  bright  and  beautiful,  they  were  such 

the  corral.  a  satisfaction.     Brighter  than  elec- 

Tom  had  been  very  angry.  ''Can't  tricity,  we  always  said.    They  hung 

you  see  that  you  scared  the  horses  from   the  ceiling,   too,   and  had  a 

and  won't  you  ever  learn  not  to  run  round    glass    bulb.    Most    farmers 

that  pony   through   the  fields  like  just  had  coal-oil  lamps, 

that?   She  might  have  broken  her  As  the  room  flooded  with  light,  I 

leg,"  he  had  stormed  at  me.  looked  proudly  about  the  kitchen. 

I  had  taken  Betsy's  bridle  off  and  The  new  plaster  was  smooth  and 

turned  her  into  the  pasture.    Then  I  white.  It  really  didn't  need  kalso- 

had  leaned  against  the  corral  fence  mine.  The  new  white  paint  gleamed 

while    Tom    carefully    unharnessed  beautifully    without   a    flyspeck    as 

and  fed  the  team.  yet,  and  the  blue  in  the  oilcloth  we 
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had  put  on  that  afternoon  really 
complemented  the  bluebirds  I  had 
painted  on  the  filmy,  new  curtains. 

I  carefully  shut  the  doors  into 
the  bedroom  and  the  living  room. 
We  didn't  have  the  money  for  paper 
and  paint  for  them  yet,  but  it 
v^ouldn't  be  long.  Not  many  newly 
married  couples  could  build  a  brand 
new  three-room  house  on  a  farm.  It 
was  stucco  on  the  outside  and  I 
could  just  see  how  it  would  look 
with  pink  roses  on  a  white  trellis 
by  the  porch.  Tom  had  thought 
that  maybe  two  rooms  would  do 
because  we  would  be  moving  into 
town  in  a  few  years.  But  I  told  him 
stoutly  that  I  didn't  want  to  move 
into  town,  that  people  who  made 
their  home  on  the  farm  where  they 
could  take  care  of  things,  always  did 
better  and  I  wanted  a  house  that 
could  be  a  home. 

As  I  set  the  table  for  supper  I 
thought  again  about  jumping  off 
that  horse  and  acting  so  unladylike. 
I  was  always  too  impulsive  and  care- 
less. Well,  I  wouldn't  do  that  again. 
Maybe  Tom  would  rather  I  just 
stood  framed  in  the  doorway,  the 
lamplight  making  a  halo  around  my 
head  like  I  had  seen  pictures  of 
women  waiting  for  their  men.  That's 
what  I  would  do  after  this. 

"lATHILE  we  ate  supper  I  told 
Tom  about  Daisy  eating  the  lit- 
tle tree  and  how  I  had  bandaged  it 
up  with  mud.  Tom  was  tired,  but  he 
smiled  and  teased,  ''Do  you  think 
that  will  help  it?" 

"Well,  sure,  it  will  make  it  grow 
just  like  new.    Mary  thinks  so,  too." 

I  knew  that  he  would  value 
Mary's  opinion  as  he  did  her  cook- 
ing.    He   had   lived    in    his   sister 


Mary's  home  for  so  long  that  he 
practically  worshiped  her. 

''And,  honey,  do  you  know  what 
I  was  thinking  today?"  I  decided  to 
break  the  subject  gently  as  I  hauled 
in  the  sick  lamb,  box  and  all,  and 
prepared  to  feed  it  some  of  the 
warm  milk. 

"No,  I'd  never  know  what  you 
were  thinking  of  next,  what  is  it 
this  time?" 

"I  was  thinking  that  I  could  plant 
some  lawn,  just  a  little  lawn,  out  in 
front  here  and  when  that  tree  is 
big  we  could  sit  out  on  the  lawn  in 
the  shade." 

"Now,  Kate,  sweetheart,  please 
don't  get  all  those  funny  ideas.  You 
just  build  yourself  a  heartache.  You 
know  we  don't  get  the  water  turn 
often  enough  to  keep  a  lawn  alive. 
And  you  couldn't  even  get  one  to 
come  up  on  this  darned  clay  spot." 

"What  do  you  mean  clay  spot?" 
I  asked  absently  as  I  picked  a  few 
ticks  off  the  lamb  and  put  them  care- 
fully in  the  stove.  "I  think  I'll  spray 
this  poor  lamb  with  some  fly  spray. 
The  ticks  are  eating  it  alive." 

"You  know  we  built  the  house  on 
a  clay  spot,  don't  you?  This  ground 
is  just  like  that  I  hauled  the  straw 
manure  on  over  by  the  south  fence. 
It  won't  raise  anything  for  years." 

"But— but  why  then  did  you  build 
the  house  here?  It  is  too  close  to 
Joe's  fence  anyway,  or  you  could 
have  built  up  nearer  the  road." 

"Dad  said  this  was  the  place  to 
build.  'Just  as  well  put  your  house 
here,  can't  raise  anything  anyway/ 
that's  just  what  he  said." 

"But  I  should  think  you  would 
want  your  house  where  you  could 
raise   things  best.     I  want  currant 
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and  raspberry  bushes,  a  garden,  and  Next  morning  I  was  up  bright  and 

flowers  and  everything."  early,  but  Tom  was  up  earher  and 

"My  dear,  that's  the  kind  of  farms  was  out  milking  the  cows.     I  went 

they  have  in  books.    This  is  a  real  first  to  the  box  behind  the  stove  to 

farm.     This  heavy  clay  soil  won't  see  how  the  lamb  had  fared  during 

raise  flowers  anywhere,  much  less  the  night.    It  lay  all  stretched  out, 

on  this  clay  spot.     You'll  find  out  and  at  first  I  thought  it  was  dead, 

about  this  soil  before  you  have  lived  Just  then  it  gave  a  faint  bleat  and 

here  much  longer.    Now  I'm  tired  struggled  to  get  up. 

and  am  going  to  bed,  coming?"  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  go  to  the 

'In  a  minute.  I've  got  to  think,  corral.    'Tom,"  I  yelled,  "that  lamb 

And  I  want  to  wash  the  dishes."  is  worse,  I  think  it  is  going  to  die. 

What  can  I  do?" 

T  walked  out  onto  the  porch  and  The  cow  was  startled  and  nearly 

on  out  into  the  moonlight.  So  upset  the  milk  bucket.  Tom  patient- 
this  ground  wouldn't  raise  lawn  and  ly  moved  his  stool  and  started  milk- 
flowers,  and  we  only  got  the  water  ing  again. 

every  ten  days!   People  who  built  'Tet  it  die,  I  guess.    It  probably 

their  houses  on  clay  spots  so  they  will  anyway,"  he  said,    "But  if  you 

wouldn't  waste  any  good   farming  want  to  monkey  with  it,  Joe  says 

ground!     I  all  but  frothed  at  the  castor  oil  sometimes  helps.     Mary 

mouth  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  has  some  if  you  want  to  try  it." 

the  moonlight.     Still  none  of  the  I  was  on  my  way  before  he  had 

other  farmers  around  us  had  lawn  stopped  speaking.  Joe  was  watering 

and  flowers.    Maybe  they  couldnt  the  lucern  field  which  lay  between 

have  them.     Some  of  them  didn't  our  house  and  theirs  but,  fast  as  I 

even  have  trees.     Well,  I  couldn't  was  going,  I  took  the  ditches  which 

live  that  way.    I'd  change  this  soil!  crossed  the  path  in  my  stride  and 

And  I'd  have  a  rose  growing  there  scarcely  saw  them. 

by  that  porch  if  I  had  to  water  it  Mary  was  cooking  breakfast.    She 

with  dishwater.     No,  the  pigs  had  left  the  stove  and  found  the  castor 

to  have  the  dishwater.    I'd  water  it  oil  among  the  many  bottles  in  her 

with  water  from  the  washbasin.  And  medicine  cabinet.    She  held  the  bot- 

some  way  I'd  have  a  lawn,  too.  tie  up  to  the  light  and  shook  it. 

A  pheasant  call  sounded  lonely  ''Yes,  there  is  plenty  here.  You  won't 
from  the  fields  and  suddenly  the  need  more  than  a  couple  of  tea- 
spring  night  felt  chill.  I  was  glad  spoonfuls.  Don't  you  want  a  hot 
to  go  back  into  the  warm  kitchen,  biscuit?" 

dip  some  of  the  precious  water  into  ''Oh,  no,  thanks,  I'm  in  a  hurry, 

a  pan,  and  wash  the  dishes.  Thanks  a  lot."  And  I  was  gone  again 

I    dallied    a    httle,    putting    the  as  fast  as  I  could  run. 

dishes  away  on  the  newly  painted  I  jumped  the  ditches  as  I  ran  just 

shelves.  Then  I  took  a  chair  and  as  I  had  done  on  the  way  over,  but  I 

climbed    up    and    turned    out    the  must  have  stepped  too  close  to  the 

bright  gas  light.     Softly  I  opened  edge  of  one.     Down   I  went,  my 

the  bedroom  door.  foot  sinking  deep  in  the  mud  and 
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throwing  me  forward  with  a  splash,  you  see  I  am  sinking  deeper  and 

I  caught  myself  with  one  hand  and  deeper!" 

held  the  castor  oil  high  with  the  "What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said 

other.    But  the  more  I  tried  to  pull  as  he  came  toward  me  in  his  big 

my  feet  out  of  the  mud  the  farther  boots.  "Just  like  quicksand  this  soil 

in    I   sank.     The   mud    itself   just  when  it's  wet  and  just  like  a  brick 

seemed  to  be  pulling  me  deeper  and  when  it's  dry.    Maybe  you'll  beheve 

deeper.  "Tom/'  I  called,  "Tom!"  what  I  said  about  this  ground  now." 

He  was  just  coming  to  the  house  pj^      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^-^^  ^^ 

with  the  milk.    He  put  the  buckets  ^he  rest  of  the  way  home.    Me  with 

carefully   on   the   back   porch   and  ^^^  ^Q^tle  of  castor  oil  held  high  and 

walked  leisurely  around  to  the  front  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^         ^^-^^ 

and  started  putting  on  his  big  boots.  .^^.^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  g^^^^^^„  ^^ 

There  was  a  big  grin  on  his  tace.  ,        .        ,         .             ^  ,            . 

Maybe  I  did  look  funny,  but  it  teased  as  he  set  me  safely  on  the 

was  no  joke.    The  more  I  floundered  porcn. 

the  deeper  in  I  went.    I  would  prob-  Of    course    I    wanted    to    raise 

ably  be  clear  to  China  before  he  got  flowers,  what  did  that  have  to  do 

there.  "Tom,  come  and  help!  Can't  with  falling  in  the  mud! 


ilovemver  Jjay 

Beatrice  K.  Ekman 

A  cold  day,  a  gray  day,  With  gusty  force  against  the  pane, 

Wind  and  rain  and  sleet;  A  leafless  branch  is  blown. 

Sullen  clouds  that  do  not  break.  The  sodden  leaves  cling  to  the  grass, 

Shroud-mist  on  the  wet,  paved  street.  Bare  trees  loom  stark  above  .  .  . 

The  rain  drips  from  the  shingle  eaves  I  kindle  fire  in  my  heart  .  .  . 

In  dreary  monotone;  In  memory  of  my  love. 


[Pioneer  Uxecipe 

Anna  Piince  Kedd 

I  remember  a  very  old  and  a  very  respected,  early  pioneer  of  Panguitch,  Utah.  She 
lived  alone  in  a  log-room  home  on  the  edge  of  town.  Every  day  at  exactly  four 
P.M.  a  townswoman,  taking  her  turn,  would  arrive  (or  her  child  would)  at  the  cabin 
with  a  hot  dinner  for  "Aunt  Mariar,"  as  she  was  fondly  called. 

One  day  when  it  was  my  mother's  turn,  she  fixed  the  tray  and  sent  me  to  deliver 
it. 

"Tell  Aunt  Mariar,"  Mother  said,  "that  I  didn't  have  any  eggs  to  make  a  cake 
today,  but  I'll  make  one  tomorrow  and  send  her  two  pieces.  And  be  sure  to  tell  her 
before  you  uncover  the  tray,  or  she'll  be  offended  and  won't  eat  any  dinner.     She  loves 

Standing  just  beyond  "Aunt  Mariar's"  reaching  hands,  I  delivered  the  message, 
exactly. 

Still  living  in  her  days  of  pioneer  hardship,  she  leaned  forward  and  cried  out  in 
a  high-pitched  voice:  "Land  sakes,  child,  you  don't  need  eggs  to  make  a  cake!  Just 
tell  your  Ma  to  add  a  little  more  soda  to  give  it  that  yellow  cast." 


The  Interest  and  Beauty  of 
Vegetables 

Mary  Grant  Judd 
Member,  Relief  Society  General  Board 

[This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  arrangements, 
and  related  subjects. — Ed.] 

THERE  is  so  much  of  beauty  A  customer  in  a  grocery  store  once 
and  interest  in  practically  asked  the  storekeeper  what  he  had 
every  phase  of  nature,  if  we  in  the  shape  of  bananas.  ''Only 
will  only  learn  to  find  it.  But  some  cucumbers/'  was  the  reply.  I  sup- 
of  us  rush  around  in  the  daily  rou-  pose  neither  of  them  stopped  to 
tine  of  our  lives  and  miss  half  the  think  that  neither  in  nor  out  of  a 
fun  that  Mother  Nature  intended  to  grocery  store  is  there  another  fruit 
give  us.  Take  vegetables,  for  in-  the  shape  of  a  banana.  At  least  Fve 
stance.  Do  they  mean  to  you  just  never  seen  one,  have  you?  And  it's 
''the  edible  portion  of  a  plant"  the  same  with  vegetables.  Each  one 
which  you,  as  the  housewife,  must  is  as  different  from  the  others  in  con- 
prepare  for  the  family  year  in  and  tour  as  it  is  in  color  and  flavor, 
year  out  because  of  their  food  value  When  that  mythical  character 
and  vitamin  content?  Or  are  they  Mother  Nature  figured  out  vege- 
part  of  nature's  wealth  in  gorgeous  tables,  I  think  she  must  have  been 
colors  and  intriguing  shapes?  in  a  whimsical  mood.  Else  why 
Can  you  imagine  more  vivid  col-  would  she  have  hidden  the  kernels 
ors  than  the  "kelly  green"  of  a  pep-  of  corn— row  on  row— underneath 
per  or  the  orange  of  carrots?  What  their  husks;  or  the  little  green  balls 
could  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  we  call  peas  inside  their  tiny  pods? 
deep  purple  of  an  eggplant  which  Was  she  so  pleased  when  she  de- 
has  a  satiny  sheen  that  makes  you  veloped  a  cabbage  that  she  decided 
want  to  stroke  it?  If  I  were  an  artist  to  make  it  in  miniature  and  so  cre- 
I'd  like  to  choose  such  a  subject  as  ated  Brussels  sprouts?  And  then  did 
a  grouping  of  ruby-red  radishes  she  get  the  idea  of  having  an  aristo- 
flanked  by  bunches  of  fresh  looking  crat  in  the  cabbage  family  and  so 
water  cress  and  white  spring  onions  gave  us  cauliflower? 
with  their  long  green  tops.  For  in-  When  she  created  onions  and 
terest  I'd  add  a  couple  of  artichokes  tomatoes  Mother  Nature  must  have 
and  perhaps  a  head  of  cauliflower,  been  in  a  "designing  mood."  Some- 
the  pure  white  of  its  interesting  time  when  you  have  an  onion  stop 
flowerets  nestling  in  their  own  green  a  minute  and  note  the  somewhat 
leaves.  And,  for  contrast,  I'd  put  intricate  design  of  the  center  and 
in  the  deep,  deep  red  of  bunched  see  how  it  is  surrounded  by  rows 
beets.  of  circles  in  almost  perfect  geomet- 
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rical  perfection.  And  speaking  of 
design,  note  the  intricate  one  which 
a  tomato  cut  in  half  makes.  The 
dictionary  says  the  tomato  is  ''the 
fruit  of  a  garden  vegetable."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  vegetable  to 
me  and  always  will  be.  I  wouldn't 
think  of  arranging  a  nice  basket  of 
fruit  and  putting  a  tomato  right  in 
the  middle  of  it.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  tomato  would  feel  very  un- 
comfortable. 

And  now  Fm  going  to  tell  how 
this  article  came  to  be  written.  I 
was  invited  by  the  Park  Stake  Relief 
Society  board  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral board  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Lion 
House  given  in  honor  of  the  ward 
presidencies  and  secretaries  of  Relief 
Society  in  Park  Stake. 

T^HE  long  tables  were  decorated  in 
vegetables,  and  so  well  had  the 
hostesses,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Sister  Janet  Kirton  of  the  stake 
board,  caught  the  beauty  and  inter- 
est, as  well  as  the  humor,  which 
vegetables  afford,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  unusual  table  decorations 


Simmons  Photo  Art  Studio 

THREE    ONION-HEADED    MEN    IN 
A   BANANA-SQUASH   BOAT 


I  have  ever  seen.  Right  then  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  share  this  idea 
with  other  Relief  Society  members. 
Asked  where  they  got  the  idea,  they 
said  they  had  heard  of  such  a  table 
and  had  seen  some  pictures,  but 
as  they  worked  it  out,  innumerable 
ideas  came  to  them.  I  shall  de- 
scribe as  many  as  possible  and  hope 
you  will  try  at  least  some  of  them, 
for  such  a  table  certainly  puts  your 
guests  in  a  jovial  mood  the  minute 
they  see  it.  No  doubt  you  will  think 
of  other  unusual  combinations  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  vegetables 
you  have  at  hand. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sister 
Ruby  Karpowitz,  President  of  Park 
Stake  Relief  Society,  we  are  printing 
a  picture  of  the  decoration  that 
centered  the  main  table.  For  the 
background  effect  some  unique 
branches  dipped  in  harmonizing 
shades  of  bright  paint  in  fall  colors 
were  used.  (See  article  in  the  June 
Rdiei  Society  Magazine  by  A.  J. 
Neff  as  to  how  to  obtain  and  treat 
these  odd-shaped  pieces.)  Cattails 
were  added  in  the  background  and 
autumn  leaves  in  the  foreground  of 
the  arrangement.  The  place  cards 
were  small  green  tomatoes  with  a 
slit  in  the  top  to  hold  the  card.  The 
vegetables  used,  reading  from  left 
to  right  were  as  follows: 

A  washer-woman  whose  head  was  a 
small  onion,  eyes  were  cloves,  nose  and 
mouth  bits  of  finger  peppers.  Her  cap 
was  half  of  a  red  pepper,  arms  of  string 
beans,  bodice  a  whole  red  pepper  with 
an  acorn  squash  as  her  skirt.  The  wash 
tub  was  a  tiny  summer  squash  supported 
on  tooth  picks  and  the  washboard  was 
a  piece  of  cardboard. 

That  queer  looking  bird  that  comes 
next  was  a  crooked-necked  squash  with 
fancy  buttons  for  eyes.  There  were  half 
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Simmons  Photo  Art  Studio 

A  VEGETABLE  FAMILY  DECORATES  THE  TABLE 


a  dozen  other  smaller  birds,  whose  eyes 
were  made  of  corsage  pins,  and  identical 
with  the  first  one,  all  of  which  were  made 
from  the  same  crooked-necked  squash 
which  come  in  a  deep  orange  color. 

In  front  of  the  birds  was  a  nest  of 
heavy  grasses  holding  their  make-believe 
eggs.  The  toadstools  were  summer  squash, 
their  stems  being  cardboard  covered  with 
fancy  paper.  The  boat  in  the  picture  was 
a  good  sized  one  made  of  half  a  banana 
squash.  The  rowers  were  made  with  car- 
rot bodies,  onion  heads  with  clove  eyes, 
and  arms  of  beans.  The  oars  were  straws 
and  the  sails  corn  husks. 

Another  quaint  woman's  figure  had  an 
onion  head,  summer  squash  bodice,  acorn 
squash  skirt,  string  bean  arms,  and  a 
parasol  made  of  half  of  a  small  green 
tomato,  supported  by  a  piece  of  macaroni 
for  the  handle. 

Other  figures  not  shown  in  the 
picture  were  smaller  boats  made  of 


scooped  out  cucumbers.  In  this 
case  the  rowers'  bodies  were  made 
of  radishes  with  tiny  onions  for 
heads,  and  string  bean  arms.  A 
sweet  potato  made  a  realistic  fish, 
and  queer-shaped  Irish  potatoes  rep- 
resented covered  wagons.  A  real- 
istic wheelbarrow  had  been  cut  from 
a  green  pepper,  with  carrot  slices 
for  wheels.  Then  there  was  a  some- 
what grotesque  head  made  from  an 
eggplant  with  Swiss  chard  turban 
(held  in  place  with  toothpicks), 
onion  eyes,  red  finger-pepper  nose, 
and  corn  kernels  for  teeth,  placed 
in  the  slit  cut  for  the  mouth. 

I  only  hope  that  my  readers  will 
try  out  some  of  these  ideas  for  their 
family  gatherings  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  children  will  be  especial- 
ly pleased. 
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The  Loving  Friend  of  Children 


(Continued  horn  page  729) 

take  our  baby  any  more,  but  often  came  in 
to  caress  her  and  play  with  her  {Ibid.,  page 
67). 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  approx- 
imate date  of  the  above  incidents  by 
reading  Joseph's  history.  There  we 
learn  that  his  infant  son,  Don 
Carlos,  died  at  Nauvoo  in  August 
1841. 


I  shall  close  this  article  with  a 
brief  statement  by  Bathsheba  W. 
Smith,  wife  of  George  A.  Smith, 
the  Prophet's  cousin,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  in  Nauvoo.  Regarding  him 
she  states: 

In  Nauvoo,  at  his  home,  while  playing 
with  my  baby  boy,  he  said  that  children 
were  the  "honor,  glory  and  royal  diadem 
of  woman!" 


I  Saw  Paricutin 


(Continued  from  page  741) 
We  wound  our  way  through  the 
hills  built  of  ashes,  over  the  saw- 
tooth lava  ridges  and  then  past 
the  skeleton  trees.  As  I  slid  and 
bobbed  up  and  down,  according  to 
the  terrain  over  which  we  passed, 
the  grotesque,  ghostlike  figures  with 
distorted  bodies  and  twisted  arms, 
assumed  the  mocking  motions  of 
my  jolting  and  swaying  body.  Wear- 
ily I  closed  my  eyes  only  to  hear  the 
weird  incantations  of  their  smoth- 
ered young  souls.  Incredible!  I 
called  to  Salvadore,  "Are  you  there, 
Salvadore?" 

In  a  calm  voice  and  from  a  short 
distance,  he  answered,  "Si,  si,  Se- 
nora,  I  am  here."  Closing  my  eyes 
again  I  now  recognized  the  mu- 
chacho's  low,  minor  tones. 


We  stumbled  on,  arriving  at  San 
Juan  de  las  Colchas  and  our  waiting 
pony  owners.  While  I  was  being 
helped  down,  the  little  guide  ex- 
tended his  hand  and  in  the  only 
English  word  he  ever  uttered,  he 
said,  "Teep?"  He  clenched  the  prof- 
fered "teep"  in  his  tiny  fist  and 
fleetly  ran  to  his  father.  Apparently 
the  parent  was  pleased  for  he  said 
"bueno''  to  the  lad. 

Wearily  I  entered  the  waiting  car. 
The  others  followed.  We  settled 
down  for  the  arduous  return  jour- 
ney, but  no  one  spoke.  All  of  us 
were  completely  spent  from  having 
witnessed  the  Great  Mother's  mag- 
nificent travail.  Thus  I  saw  Paricu- 
tin—the  earth's  youngest  and  most 
obstreperous  child. 


Ujeautii  in   iorown 

Josephine  J.  Harvey 

There  is  warmth  and  loveliness  that  lies, 
Within  the  depths  of  dark  brown  eyes. 

My  hands  have  touched  velvet  of  soft  cattails. 
My  feet  have  walked  on  brown  earth  trails; 

I  love  Autumn  for  its  bronze  and  gold 
And  all  the  beauty  that  my  heart  can  hold. 


Ancient  Rites  at  a  Modern  Wedding 


(Continued  horn  page  737) 
men  came  in  and  sat  on  the  other. 
Under  no  circumstances  do  they  sit 
together.  Even  the  bride  and  groom 
sat  on  opposite  sides.  The  church 
was  quite  plain,  having  no  elaborate 
statues  or  paintings.  The  walls  were 
sparkling  white,  with  only  a  border 
of  yellow  and  black  design,  in  the 
village  motif  used  on  the  costumes. 
The  ceremony  began  with  a 
strange,  but  delightful  religious 
chanting,  after  which  the  minister 
stood  and  called  for  the  couple  to 
stand  before  him.  He  gave  a  lovely 
sermon  to  them  on  the  meaning 
and  holiness  of  marriage.  The  actual 
ceremony  was  very  simple,  with  the 
bride  and  groom  answering  only 
"With  the  help  of  God,  I  will," 
when  the  minister  asked  the  ques- 
tion of  love,  honor,  and  obey.  After 
that,  the  two  went  to  their  separate 
places  again  until  the  end  of  the 
service.  Only  after  the  service,  and 
out  in  the  street,  did  the  two  walk 
together  in  a  procession  to  the  home 
of  the  bride  for  feasting.  We  went 
back  to  the  home  of  the  groom's 
parents,  where  we  feasted  along  with 
the  rest.  There  was  so  much  food 
that  we  just  couldn't  eat  all  they 
offered  us. 

These  delightful  country  folk  still 
eat  in  the  same  tradition  of  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago.  The  table  was 
set  with  a  series  of  large  bowls  in 
the  center  of  the  table.  Each  person 
had  his  own  spoon  and  they  all  ate 
from  the  common  bowl.  It  was 
new  and  very  interesting  to  watch, 
because  they  were  gracious  and 
courteous  about  it  all.  Each  took 
his    spoonful '  as    he    wanted,    and 


when  the  bowl  became  empty  it 
was  soon  filled  with  more  of  the 
same  until  the  next  course.  They 
sat  at  the  table  almost  all  afternoon, 
eating  and  feasting. 

At  about  four  in  the  afternoon  a 
new  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride.  The  groom  now 
took  advantage  of  his  rights,  and 
asked  the  bride's  parents  if  he  might 
take  her  to  his  home  to  live  with 
his  family.  The  parents  agreed  and 
gave  their  blessing,  but  were  very 
sad  at  the  parting.  The  girl  took 
leave  of  her  parents  and,  with  her, 
she  took  her  dowry,  which  consisted 
of  a  whole  wagon  load  of  feather 
beds  and  pillows.  The  wedding 
guests  all  accompanied  them 
''home."  On  the  way,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  villager  who  had 
stretched  a  chain  across  the  road. 
Many  villagers  were  gathered  at  this 
spot  to  watch  the  fun  and  join  in 
the  merriment.  This  man  stopped 
the  wedding  party,  told  the  couple 
of  their  folly,  and  tried  to  bargain 
with  them  for  the  pillows.  He  was 
finally  defeated  in  his  attempts  to 
make  them  unhappy,  and  so  was 
satisfied  when  they  paid  him  a  few 
crowns  in  tax  to  go  on. 

The  couple  entered  the  home  of 
the  groom,  and  the  bride  went  im- 
mediately to  his  parents,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  accept  her  into 
the  family  as  one  of  their  daughters. 
This  was  a  very  touching  ceremony, 
and  tears  of  joy  were  shed  as  she 
was  welcomed  and  blessed  by  the 
head  of  the  household.  Thus  being 
accepted,  the  feather  beds  were 
moved  into  the  house  by  the  maid- 
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ens  in  the  group.  The  feasting  con-  others  gave  some  to  help  buy  a  first 

tinued  until  midnight  at  which  time  animal  for  their  flocks  and  so  on. 

the   bride    discarded    her   maiden's  The     celebration     and     feasting 

headdress,  and  donned  one  of  a  ma-  lasted   for  three  days  and,   all   the 

tron.  The  wedding  cake  was  brought  while,    the    villagers    helped    with 

in  at  this  time.  It  was  a  colorful  one  the    cooking,    with    the    chores    in 

with  a  hole  in  the  middle.     This  the  fields,  and  with  the  cattle  and 

was  passed  around  and  all  present  flocks  so  that  no  time  was  lost  by 

put  money  into   the  hollow  cake,  those  celebrating.  It  was  a  real  ex- 

and  each  said  something  like  this:  ample  of  brotherhood,  love,  and  co- 

'*I  bequeath  you   this  money  that  operation.  The  whole  world  could 

you  may  remember  to  be  a  good  and  gain  a  lesson  by  observing  this  good, 

careful   mother   to   your  children."  simple,  God-fearing  people  who  love 

Others  gave  money  for  the  cradle,  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 


M 


A  Letter  from  Mother 

Y  Dear  Children: 


How  are  you,  darlings?  Are  you  having  a  grand  holiday?  Oh,  I  would  like  to  be 
with  you!  But  my  imagination  will  lead  me  there  and  I  will  enjoy  the  Thanksgiving 
feast,  the  "family-sing,"  and  the  lively  little  folks — in  my  heart's  eye.  I  will  be  with 
you  next  year. 

And  this  year  I  shall  visit  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  and  close  the  day,  perhaps, 
by  reading  more  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants.  (I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  closing 
each  day  by  reading  a  few  verses  from  Church  books.) 

The  other  evening,  I  turned  to  the  58th  section  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
and  happened  upon  the  words:  "For  behold,  it  is  not  meet  that  I  should  command  in 
all  things;  for  he  that  is  compelled  in  all  things,  the  same  is  a  slothful  and  not  a  wise 
servant."  I  read  on  until  I  fairly  squirmed — you  know  how  I  prefer  listening  from  the 
back  row. 

After  I  turned  out  the  lights,  I  thought  of  what  I  had  read.  I  concluded  that  listen- 
ing was  all  right  in  its  place,  but  if  the  Lord  expected  us  to  act  on  our  own  initiative, 
seeking  ways  to  help  in  his  cause,  I  ought  to  see  what  I  could  do. 

I  decided  to  offer  to  do  typing  or  other  detail  office  work  for  the  bishopric,  which 
would  free  them  for  more  important  duties.  I  felt  ashamed  that  I  had  not  seen  the 
need  before.  Anyway,  it  seems  to  me  that  anything  we  do  to  help  in  the  Lord's  work 
really  helps  us.  So,  darlings,  why  not  read  that  section  and  see  if  it  affects  you 
similarly? 

Suddenly  it  is  quite  late,  and  I  must  close.  Dearest  love  to  my  grandchildren — 
and  grand  children. 

Mother 

CLARA  IIORNE  PARK 

(Note:  Mrs.  Park,  who  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City,  is  the  daughter  of  Richard  S.  Ilornc 
and  Elizabeth  Price.  She  was  reared  in  a  home  of  culture  where  the  spiritual  values  of 
religion  and  education  were  emphasized.  At  the  age  of  twenty- two  she  married  Lester 
Park  and  they  became  the  parents  of  five  children.  For  many  years  the  family  lived  in 
New  York  City.— Ed.) 
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Margaret  C.  Pickeiingy  General  Secretary-Treasurer 

All  material  submitted  for  publication  in  this  department  should  be  sent  through 
stake  and  mission  Relief  Society  presidents.  See  regulations  governing  the  submittal  of 
material  for  "Notes  From  the  Field"  in  the  Magazine  for  April  1948,  page  274. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  MISSIONS,  SOCIALS,  AND  HANDICRAFT 


Photograph  submitted  by  Elna  P.  Haymond 

NORTHERN    STATES    MISSION,    WHITE    FISH    RESERVATION,    STONE 

LAKE     (WISCONSIN)     RELIEF    SOCIETY    MEMBERS    DISPLAYING    ONE 

OF   THE    SEVERAL   BEAUTIFUL   QUILTS   THEY   HAVE    MADE 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Daisy  Berg;  President  Gertrude  Sutter;  Counselor  Viola 
Goodwin, 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Julia  Rusk;  Betty  Bracklin;  Josephine  Grover;  Bernadette 
Bracklin;  Anna  Johnson;  Julia  Ford;  Nellie  Mustache;  Helen  Rusk;  Susan  Martin;  Mary 
Robinson. 

President  Gertrude  Sutter  and  Sister  Goodwin  are  the  only  members  of  the  Church 
in  this  group.  The  women  have,  for  the  present,  chosen  an  Indian  name — Nod-ah-ma-gay 
(Helping  Hand)  for  their  group.  The  enrollment  is  fifteen  and  the  average  attendance  is 
thirteen.  The  quilt  shown  here  is  one  of  several  which  these  women  have  made.  Their 
aim  is  to  see  that  each  family  who  is  in  need  of  a  quilt  is  supphed  with  one.  This  project 
has  been  followed  by  a  welfare  garden  and  the  women  are  busily  engaged  in  canning 
a  bounteous  supply  of  vegetables  for  winter.  This  produce  will  be  given  to  needy 
families.  These  sisters  are  enjoying  the  regular  Relief  Society  lessons  and  are  learning 
to  sew,  knit,  and  crochet. 

Elna  P.  Haymond  is  president  of  the  Northern  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Francella  C.  Hale 

SAMOAN  MISSION,  PESEGA  BRANCH   RELIEF  SOCIETY 

Photograph  taken  on  Mother's  Day,  May  8,  1949 

The  officers  of  this  branch  are  seated  on  the  second  row,  left  to  right:  Losa,  assistant 
organist;  Penu,  assistant  secretary;  Iva  Fruen,  secretary;  Ane,  First  Counselor;  Theresa 
Ah  Ching,  President;  Taliga,  second  assistant;  Laila  Skipps,  chorister;  Kuka  Tolupe, 
organist. 

Francella  C.  Hale,  President,  Samoan  Mission  Relief  Society,  reports  that  the  oc- 
casion of  this  meeting  gave  much  pleasure  to  the  large  number  of  sisters  assembled. 
The  Primary  children  sang  special  songs  for  the  program  and  the  mothers  gave  short 
talks.  Each  mother  was  honored  with  a  corsage.  These  sisters  conduct  regular  meet- 
ings and  make  many  beautiful  handicraft  articles  for  their  homes. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Lula  P.  Child 

WESTERN  STATES  MISSION,  GALLUP  (NEW  MEXICO)  BRANCH  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  MOTHERS  AND  DAUGHTERS  WORK  DAY  MEETING 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Gertrude  Sullivan;  Hazel  Rogers;  Secretary  Amelia  Lav- 
ender; First  Counselor  Virginia  Lee;  President  Phyllis  Chapman;  Second  Counselor 
Kenna  Christensen;  Edrie  Haynie;  Eva  Ryan;  Lola  Allred;  Madge  Hope;  Ernestine 
Lambson. 
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Second  row,  left  to  right:  Delpha  Bletcher;  Louise  Cunningham;  Marilyn  Cunning- 
ham; Helen  Hamilton;  Ruby  Duncan;  Patsy  Sullivan;  Inez  Baumgardner;  Elva  Wright; 
Ruth  Sherman;  Fern  Mason;  Leola  Porter;  Dorothy  Frost. 

Sister  Hazel  Rogers  was  the  honor  mother,  having  her  five  daughters  in  attend- 
ance: Helen  Hamilton,  Patsy  Sullivan,  Gertrude  SulHvan,  Ruby  Duncan,  and  Ginger 
Rogers. 

The  theme  for  this  delightful  occasion  was  "Reviving  the  Old  Arts."  One  sister 
displayed  a  quilt  made  of  1500  pieces.  There  were  a  number  of  crocheted  doilies  and 
pillow  cases.  One  sister  brought  a  baby  dress  that  her  six  children  have  been  blessed  in. 
Other  articles  were  napkins  from  Ireland,  linen  tablecloths,  a  pair  of  bustles,  a  straw 
purse  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  purse  from  Australia,  several  pieces  of  fancywork, 
a  baby  dress  worn  sixty-five  years  ago. 

Lula  P.  Child  is  president  of  the  Western  States  Mission  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Ada  P.  Jensen 

ONEIDA   STAKE    (IDAHO),   MINK   CREEK   WARD    RELIEF    SOCIETY 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS  WHO  HAVE  SONS  SERVING 

IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 


Left  to  right:  Mildred  B.  Keller,  work  leader  and  visiting  teacher,  (son,  Dallas 
Keller,  South  American  Mission);  Viola  B.  Larson,  class  leader  and  visiting  teacher 
(son,  Blaine  Larson,  Southern  States  Mission);  Jemima  K.  Crane,  stake  board  member 
and  visiting  teacher  (son  Keith  K.  Crane,  Danish  Mission);  Lillian  A.  Nielson,  Second 
Counselor  (son,  Mardel  Nielson,  Danish  Mission);  Marcella  J.  Christensen  (son  Kimber 
Christensen,  Eastern  States  Mission);  Ada  P.  Jensen,  President  (son,  Vernon  Jensen, 
Western  States  Mission);  Rosetta  N.  Jensen,  Secretary-Treasurer  (son.  Max  N.  Jensen, 
North  Central  States  Mission);  Serena  H.  Christensen,  visiting  teacher  message  leader 
(son,  Jewel  Christensen,  Norwegian  Mission). 

Viola  B.  Larson  and  Jemima  K.  Crane  are  former  presidents  of  Mink  Creek 
Relief  Society. 

Ida  E.  Evans,  President,  Oneida  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  that  of  the  nine 
missionaries  serving  from  Mink  Creek  Ward,  eight  are  sons  of  Relief  Society  OflEicers 
and  teachers.  Two  of  the  women  are  widows  and  all  of  them  live  on  farms.  They  are 
making  many  sacrifices  to  keq)  their  sons  in  the  mission  field. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Geneva  G.  Garfield 

FARR  WEST  STAKE  (UTAH),  PLAIN  CITY  WARD  HONORS  PAST 
PRESIDENTS  AND  RETIRING  OFFICERS 

Former  ward  presidents,  left  to  right:  Minnie  Geddis  (1907-11);  Laura  M.  Jenk- 
ins (1920-28);  Ismilda  England  (1928-36);  Nellie  W.  Neal  (February  1939  to  Sep- 
tember 1939),  now  a  member  of  the  general  board  of  Relief  Society;  Lavina  Telford 
(1939-1944);  Cerilla  Palmer  (1944-48),  deceased  since  picture  was  taken;  Sarah  Y. 
Knight,  present  president. 

Geneva  G.  Garfield  is  president  of  Farr  West  Stake  Relief  Society. 


I 


Photograph   submitled   by   Dorothy    11.    Koer 

LOS  ANGELES  STAKE  (CALIFORNIA)  RELIEF  SOCIETY  PRESIDENTS  AND 
BOARD  ENTERTAINED  AT  THE  HOME  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Front  row,  left  to  right:  Lydia  Rawson;  First  Counselor  Marie  Kettenring;  Ruth 
Larkin;  Marie  Sheranian;  Hazel  Vorkink. 

Back   row,   left   to   right:    Ethel   Sessions;   Nina   Grant;   Mabel   Parry;   President 
Dorothy  H.  Koer;  Second  Counselor  Ellen  Oliver. 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Virginia  D.  Young 

NEW   ZEALAND   MISSION,   KORONGATA   BRANCH    DEMONSTRATES 
FRUIT  CANNING  AT  HUI  TAU  (CONFERENCE) 

At  right,  on  front  row.  Elder  Matthew  Cowley,  President  of  the  Pacific  Mission; 
in  the  second  row  are  Sister  Virginia  D.  Young,  President,  New  Zealand  Mission 
Relief  Society  and  Sister  Polly  Duncan;  Elder  Lloyd,  who  assisted  with  the  demon- 
stration, stands  in  the  second  row. 

Sister  Young  reports  her  appreciation  of  the  capable  and  loyal  sisters  in  this  mission 
and  their  wilhng  co-operation  in  all  the  objectives  of  the  society:  "This  was  something 
special  that  they  had  never  seen  done  before  and  the  people  were  enthusiastic  about  it. 
Many  of  the  branches  are  doing  considerable  canning.  This  year,  so  far,  they  have 
used  82,000  tins.  We  are  very  happy  about  this  as  it  far  surpasses  anything  of  this 
kind  that  has  been  accomplished  before.  In  most  places  fruit  is  very  hard  to  get,  so 
that  this  amount  of  canning  is  a  project  of  real  worth.  We  also  had  a  tent  in  which 
there  was  a  display  of  many  quilts  and  much  beautiful  handwork." 


Photograph  submitted  by  Martha  W.  Brown 

CENTRAL  STATES  MISSION,  ANADARKO  (OKLAHOMA)  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
OFFICERS  IN  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  BRANCH 

Left  to  right:  Martha  Ellis,  quilting  chairman;  Rose  Hunt,  Magazine  agent,  Martha 
W.  Brown,  President  Central  States  Mission  Relief  Society.  Sister  Brown  reports 
that  the  members  of  this  society,  organized  for  the  Indian  women,  are  active  and  sin- 
cere workers,  vitally  interested  in  charitable  activities,  and  true  to  the  motto  of  Relief 
Society— "Charity  Never  Faileth." 
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Photograph  submitted  by  Alvaretta   Rytting 

SOUTH  BEAR  RIVER  STAKE  (UTAH),  TREMONTON  FIRST  WARD  RELIEF 
SOCIETY  COMPLETES  COURSE  IN  UPHOLSTERY  WORK 

Seated,  left  front:  Ina  York. 

Standing,  at  left,  left  to  right:  Claudine  Harris;  Geraldine  Webster;  Wanda  Giles; 
Irene  Bunderson;  Alvaretta  Rytting,  President;  Mary  Larsen. 

Seated  at  right,  left  to  right:  Rowena  Fridal;  Emily  York. 

Standing  at  right,  left  to  right:  Mary  Newton,  work  director;  Florence  Beard; 
Barbara  Fridal;  Fanny  Fridal;  Marian  Iverson. 

Sister  Rytting  reports  that  eighteen  chairs  of  various  sizes  and  kinds  were  covered 
under  the  helpful  instruction  of  five  of  the  women  who  had  studied  upholstery  through 
the  Utah  State  Agricultural  College  Extension  service. 

Rebecca  C.  Mortensen  is  president  of  South  Bear  River  Stake  Relief  Society. 


Photograph  submitted  by  Marie  T.  Moody 

DESERET  STAKE    (UTAH)    HONORS   VISITING   TEACHERS   WHO   HAVE 
SERVED  THIRTY  YEARS  OR  MORE 

Marie  T.  Moody,  President,  Deseret  Stake  Relief  Society,  reports  the  long  and 
devoted  service  of  the  visiting  teachers  in  her  stake:  "During  the  summer  our  stake 
Relief  Society  held  a  program  in  honor  of  all  the  women  who  had  served  twenty  years 
or  more  as  visiting  teachers.  The  program  was  outstanding  and  well  attended.  So 
numerous  were  the  women  who  had  served  twenty  years  or  more,  that,  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  picture,  we  photographed  only  those  with  thirty  years  or  more  of  service 
to  their  credit.  Some  had  served  forty-five  years  and  one  sister  had  served  fifty  years. 
We  appreciate  the  loyalty  and  faithfulness  of  these  sisters  who  are  devoted  to  all 
phases  of  Relief  Society  work." 
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cJheologyi — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  Savior 

Lesson  21-''On  to  Jerusalem" 

Elder  Don  B.  CoJton 

(Reference:  /esus  the  Chiist,  Chapter  29,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  February  7,  1950 

Objective:  To  show  how  steadfastly  Jesus  continued  to  minister  unto  people  on 
his  road  to  foreknown  Calvary  and  the  cross. 


/esus  Again  Foretells  His 
Death  and  Resunection 
P^ACH  of  the  three  synoptic  writ- 
ers gives  a  fairly  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  events  during  the 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  The  apos- 
tles noticed  how  sad  and  deeply  af- 
fected Jesus  was  and  fell  behind 
him  in  amazement.  They  seemed 
not  to  understand  his  plain  affirma- 
tion that  he  would  be  delivered  to 
the  Gentiles  who  "shall  scourge  him, 
and  put  him  to  death :  and  the  third 
day  he  shall  rise  again"  (Luke 
18:33).  ^t  was  all  inconsistent  to 
them.  They  knew  he  was  the 
Christ— the  Lord  Omnipotent— 
and  could  not  realize  he  would  be 
brought  into  subjection  and  slain. 
They  particularly  could  not  under- 
stand his  prediction  that  in  three 
days  he  would  be  resurrected. 

The  Question  oi  Piecedence  Again 
During  this  solemn  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  trip  the  human  side  of 
some  of  the  twelve  asserted  itself. 
Jesus  had  diligently  labored  to  teach 
them  that  service  was  the  true  meas- 
ure of  greatness,  and  yet  two  of 
them— James  and  John— the  sons  of 


Zebedee— made  the  request  that 
they  be  given  seats  of  eminence. 
This  request  was  to  be  realized 
when  Jesus  came  into  possession  of 
his  kingdom.  Matthew  records  that 
the  request  first  came  from  their 
mother,  who  was  probably  the  Sav- 
ior's aunt.  (See  note  1,  end  of  chap- 
ter 29  of  the  text. )  Jesus  gave  them 
an  impressive  lesson  and  told  them 
plainly  that  the  granting  of  such  a 
request  was  the  prerogative  of  his 
Father  (Mark  10:35-45).  They 
needed,  as  we  all  do,  to  learn  this 
lesson:  "For  even  as  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister"  (Matt.  20:28). 

Sight  Restored  to  the  Bhnd 
Near  Jeiicho 

As  Jesus  was  leaving  Jericho  to 
walk  the  last  fifteen  miles  of  his 
journey,  a  blind  man  asking  for 
alms  heard  the  tramp  of  the  great 
multitude  which  was  following, 
and  was  told  ''that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
passeth  by."  The  blind  beggar 
cried:  ''J^^us,  thou  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me."  The  title  "Son 
of  David"  had  peculiar  significance. 
It  was  the  salutation  given  to  Joseph 
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by  the  angel  at  the  time  the  birth  he  was  converted,  offered  to  make 
of  Jesus  was  announced  to  that  restitution  if  it  was  found  that  he 
good  man.  It  meant  of  royal  lin-  owed  any  man.  He  vowed  to  give 
eage  (Matt.  1:20).  It  proves  that  "half  of  his  goods"  to  the  poor  and 
the  blind  man  knew  of  Jesus  and  to  restore  fourfold  anything  he  had 
had  faith  in  him.  Some  tried  to  si-  taken  wrongfully.  Jesus  accepted 
lence  the  man  but  he  called  the  the  man's  repentance.  Another  way- 
louder.  Jesus  directed  that  the  man  ward  son  had  returned.  The  Lord 
be  brought  to  him.  After  a  brief  had  come  to  save  sinners^;  to  bring 
conversation  the  Lord  said  unto  joy  to  the  repentant  soul  (Luke 
him:  ''Receive  thy  sight:  thy  faith  19:1-10). 
hath  saved  thee."    Wondrous  words 

of  power  and  faith!  The  man  was  Unto  Every  One  That 
healed.  With  a  heart  full  of  grati-  Hath  Shall  Be  Given 
tude  he  glorified  God  in  prayers  of  As  Jesus  neared  Jerusalem,  he 
thanksgiving  (Luke  18:35-43).  gave  to  his  followers,  who  were  ex- 
pecting him  to  proclaim  his  royal 
Zaccheus,  the  Chief  authority,  the  Parable  of  the 
Among  the  Publicans  P?^"^^'  (^^^^  ^uke  19:11-27.) 
At  Jericho  another  event  occur-  P^  ^^^^  portrayed  a  recent  mci- 
red,  which  is  worthy  of  note.  The  ^^"^  "^  Jf^!^^  ^^^^^^y-  ^f  "^^^  3 
Roman  government  maintained  at  ^*/",^  ^f  ^^^P*f  ^9  of  the  text.) 
this  city  a  staff  of  collectors  of  cus-  ^^^  ^ord  used  the  mcident  as  a  bas- 
toms,  commonly  called  "publicans."  ''  °"  ,^^^^^  *^  g^^^  ^^^  ^^^^""^  ""^ 
Chief  of  these  was  a  Jew  named  \^'^  ^^'^^  ^^^^V^^  ^"^  T^""""  ^-^^ 
Zaccheus.  He  had ''grown  rich"  by  been  entrusted  the  use  of  a  varymg 
collecting  customs  and  was  unpop-  number  o  pounds  and  how  each 
ular,  as  were  all  publicans.  He  had  ^'^^  "^^^  ^he  money, 
already  been  impressed  by  the  teach-  It  is  quite  apparent  that  Jesus  was 
ings  of  the  noted  Galilean  and  had  the  nobleman,  invested  with  the 
a  great  desire  to  see  him.  Zaccheus  authority  of  kingship.  He  is  to  re- 
was  a  small  man  and  could  not  ordi-  turn  and  demand  an  accounting 
narily  see  over  the  heads  of  others,  from  his  trusted  servants.  When  he 
So  when  he  knew  that  Jesus  was  does  return  he  will  also  punish  the 
coming,  he  ran  ahead  of  the  other  citizens  who  rebelled  against  him. 
people  and  climbed  a  tree  by  the 

side  of  the  road  that  he  might  have  In  the  House  of  Simon  the  Leper 
a  better  view.  When  Jesus  reached  The  Savior  approached  Jerusalem 
the  place,  he  spoke  to  the  man  in  a  few  days  before  the  killing  of  the 
the  tree:  "Zaccheus,  make  haste,  lambs  which  were  eaten  at  the  time 
and  come  down;  for  today  I  must  of  the  Passover.  This  was  the  great 
abide  at  thy  house."  However,  the  annual  feast  of  the  Jews.  It  corn- 
multitude  criticized  Jesus,  saying  memorated  the  sparing  of  the  He- 
that  he  "was  gone  to  be  guest  with  brews  in  Egypt  when  God  smote 
a  man  that  is  a  sinner."  Zaccheus  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  (Ex. 
did  not  deny  the  charge  but,  after  1:1-22).     That    year    the    festival 
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probably  began  on  Thursday.  Jesus 
reached  Bethany  near  Jerusalem  on 
the  end  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Jesus 
knew  that  it  was  his  last  Sabbath  on 
earth  and  he  chose  to  spend  it  with 
those  he  loved.  Out  of  reverence, 
the  writers  do  not  tell  of  the  hap- 
penings of  that  day. 

It  was  probably  in  the  evening 
after  the  Sabbath  had  passed  that 
a  supper  was  given  for  Jesus  and 
the  twelve  at  the  home  of  Simon 
the  leper.  Undoubtedly  this  man 
had  been  cured.  Some  writers  as- 
sume that  the  house  was  the  family 
home  of  Lazarus  and  Martha  and 
Mary.  Simon  may  have  been  their 
father,  but  of  that  there  is  no  proof. 

Martha  evidently  had  charge  of 
the  supper  and  Mary  and  Lazarus 
were  there.  In  fact,  Lazarus  had 
been  marked  for  death  by  the  chief 


priests  because  of  the  interest  fol- 
lowing his  restoration  to  life.  Mary 
had  brought  to  the  gathering  a 
sealed  flask  containing  a  pound  of 
costly  spikenard  ointment.  It  was 
very  fragrant  and  is  said  to  have  had 
a  value  of  about  forty-five  dollars. 
When  Mary  had  used  this  precious 
ointment  to  anoint  the  head  and 
feet  of  the  Lord,  Judas  Iscariot, 
treasurer  of  the  twelve,  and  others, 
protested  against  such  extravagance. 
Judas  was  dishonest  and  hypocritical 
and  asked  why  the  ointment  was 
not  sold  and  the  money  given  to 
the  poor.  By  way  of  solemn  instruc- 
tions Jesus  said: 

For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you; 
but  me  ye  have  not  always.  For  in  that 
she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on  my 
body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial.  Verily  I 
say   unto  you,   Wheresoever    this    gospel 


A  Perry  Picture 


From  a   Painting   by  Plockhorst 

CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM 
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shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world, 
there  shall  also  this,  that  this  woman  hath 
done,  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her  (Matt. 
26:11-13). 

How  true  were  these  words! 

Christ's  Triumphal  Entry 
Into  Jerusalem 

The  next  day  after  the  eventful 
supper,  Jesus  told  two  of  his  dis- 
ciples to  go  to  a  certain  place  and 
they  would   find  an   ass   tied  and 
with  her  a  colt  on  which  no  man 
had   ridden.     The   disciples   found 
the  animals  as  directed  and  when 
they    had    brought    the    colt,    and 
spread  their  coats  on  his  back,  Jesus 
was  lifted  on  to  the  young  animal. 
The  Master  rode  toward  Jerusalem. 
When   the  group  arrived  the  city 
was  thronged,  although  it  was  four 
days  before  the  great  festival.  The 
common  people  were  interested  in 
every  movement  of  the  Savior  and 
there  was  great  rejoicing  when  he 
appeared    on  the   outskirts    of   the 
city.    The  people  threw  palm  leaves 
and  flowers  before  him  and  even 
spread  their  garments  on  the  streets 
before  him.     Truly  they  were  car- 
peting the  way  for  a  King.    They 
shouted,    among   other   glad    calls: 
"Hosanna  to  the  Son    of    David: 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the 
highest"    (Matt.   21:9).     Amid  all 
the  rejoicing  Jesus  was  sad.  When 
he  saw  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  he  wept  and  prophesied 
of  the  destruction  of  both.  When 
he  rode  into  the  capital,  the  people 
were  thrilled.  The  uninformed  cried, 
"Who  is  this?"    And  the  multitude 
shouted  "This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet 
of    Nazareth    of    Galilee"     (Matt. 
21:10-11). 
The  Pharisees   and   chief  priests 


resented  bitterly  the  honor  being 
shown  the  Lord.  ''The  purpose  of 
Christ  in  thus  yielding  Himself  for 
the  day  to  the  desires  of  the  people 
and  accepting  their  homage  with 
kingly  grace  may  not  be  fully  com- 
prehended by  us  of  finite  mind." 
The  Roman  officials  seemed  to  treat 
it  with  indulgent  unconcern.  When 
Jesus  dismounted  and  entered  the 
temple  enclosure  the  people  con- 
tinued to  shout  his  praises.  Truly, 
the  Prince  of  Peace  had  entered  the 
city  and  temple  as  befitted  a  king 
of  Israel.  His  coming  fulfilled 
prophecy  (Zech.  9:9). 

Certain  Greeks  Visit  Christ 

During  practically  all  of  the  Sav- 
ior's ministry  he  worked  among  the 
Jews.     However,    people   of   many 
nations  came  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  Passover.  Some 
of  these,  though  not  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, had  been  converted  to  Juda- 
ism.   Among  these  people  were  cer- 
tain Greeks  who  desired  to  talk  with 
Jesus.    They  did  not  think  it  prop- 
er to  approach  the  Master  directly, 
so  went  first  to  Philip,  one  of  the 
apostles.    Philip  consulted  with  An- 
drew, and  the  two  informed  Jesus 
that  the  foreign  visitors  sought  an 
interview  with  him.  Jesus  bore  testi- 
mony to  these  men  that  the  hour 
of  his  death  was  near.  They  were 
surprised  at  his  words,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  make  this  sacrifice.     (See  John 
12:20-28.)     Those  who  really  love 
the   Lord   will   give   their   lives,   if 
necessary,  for  his  sake.     Let  us  at 
least  live  for  him. 

7'he  Voice  From  Heaven 

The  sinful  condition  of  the  world 
and  the  terrible  experiences  through 
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which  he  was  about  to  pass,  weighed  two  of  the  apostles  make  of  Jesus  during 

heavily   upon   the  Lord's   soul.     In  ^^^^  ^^^^  journey  to  Jerusalem?  What  great 

anguish  he  groaned:   ''Now  is  my  ^^^^^  ''"  ^^  ^''^"  ^^°"^  ^''  answer  to 

SOuI^^  troubled;    and    what    shall    I  ^'^^^^,^  ^^e  event  of  the  healing  of 

say?       A  mighty  soul  arose  to  meet  the  blind  at  Jericho.  Show  that  the  blind 

an     issue     of     transcendent     impor-  beggar  really  appreciated  the  blessing. 

tance.     He  prayed:   'Tather,  glorify  3.  Tell  of  the  circumstances  leading  to 

thy  name."    To  that  prayer  came  an  the  conversion  of  Zaccheus.    What  is  the 

answer:  'Then  came  there  a  voice  ^^'^^"""^  ^^  ^'"^  conversion? 

from   heaven,    saying,    I   have   both  ,.  4-  ^'  ^^f  "tance  complete  without  res- 

1     .,.    ,  .^         ,    •'.,,  ^\     T    •.         •     »  titution,  where  restitution  is  possible? 

glorified  it,  and  will  dorify  it  agam.  ,,,,      ,           0.1  •  1   a^             •    .• 

7n       1     T  T-                      ^          J     T  1  5-  Why  do  you  think  Mary  was  lusti- 

(Read     John     12:27-36     and     John  fied   in   anointing   Jesus   with    the   costly 

14:27-31.)    "Peace  I  leave  with  you,  spikenard? 
my  peace  I  give  unto  you"   (John 

14:27).  ".  .  .  And  his  name  shall  be  Rdeiences  in  the  Four  Gospels 

called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  The  ^,      n    o     ^ 

mighty  God,  The  everlastfng  Father,  ^^^^  '^I'^'U:^:^  ''''  ^°^'"^^ 

The  Prince  of  Peace"  (Isaiah  9:6).  j^ark  8:31;  9:31;   10:32-52;   11:1-11; 

Questions  and  Suggestions  for  r  ?          ^                                    o 

Discussion  ^"""^    7^'^"5°'    9^44;    '°:4°-4^;    18: 

j^iit.usiiuii  31-43;    19:1-44. 

1.  What  peculiarly  human  request  did  John   12:1-8,  20-36. 


-•-^ 


Visiting  Q/eacher    1 1  iessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  5--''ls  Not  the  Life  More  Than  Meat,  and  the  Body  Than 

Raiment?"  (Matt.  6:25) 

Mary  Grant  /udd 

For  Tuesday,  February  7,  1950 

Objective:  To  emphasize  that  there  is  a  larger  life  than  that  of  the  body,  namely 
that  of  the  spirit. 

TATHEN,  in  the  course  of  the  that  ''in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  thou  eat  bread"  has  come  down 
presented  the  question  "Is  not  the  through  the  ages.  It  was  valid  in 
life  more  than  meat  and  the  body  the  time  of  our  Savior;  it  holds  good 
than  raiment?"  (Matt  6:25)  to  his  today.  A  cardinal  principle  of  the 
listeners,  he  was,  undoubtedly,  not  present  Church  Welfare  Plan  con- 
objecting  to  man's  striving  for  the  firms  the  dignity  of  work  and  points 
requirements  necessary  to  physical  out  that  individuals,  insofar  as 
well-being.     The  decree  to  Adam  possible,  should  labor  for  their  own 
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sustenance.      For,    as    the   proverb  with   greater   confidence   and   ease 

says:  "in  all  labor  there  is  profit"  among  our  friends.     As  we  speed 

(Prov.  14:23).  down  the  street  in  a  new  car  is  our 

When  Christ  asked  ''Is  not  the  egotism  heightened  to  note  the  ad- 
life  more  than  meat?"  he  was  point-  miring  glances  of  our  neighbors? 
ing  out  that,  while  it  is  necessary  to  When  one  builds  a  large  home  and 
provide  for  our  daily  needs,  we  must  furnishes  it  beautifully,  is  this,  part- 
not  stop  there,  but  go  on  from  the  ly  at  least,  to  impress  those  who 
life  of  the  body  to  the  larger  life  of  view  it?  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  spirit.  How  many  people  do  how  unimportant  these  material 
you  know  who  are  content  to  spend  things  are.  For,  as  we  well  under- 
their  time  'getting  and  spending,"  stand,  when  we  leave  this  life,  we 
as  the  poet  Wordsworth  termed  it,  can  take  with  us  only  the  sum  total 
with  little  thought  for  those  larger  of  the  good  we  have  accomplished 
values  of  life  which  are  so  much  and  the  knowledge  we  have  ac- 
more  important  than  mere  living  quired, 
from  day  to  day?  And  so  it  is  right  and  proper  that 

When  he  declared  the  body  more  Jesus  should  tell  us  to  put  greater 

than  raiment,   Christ  was  warning  emphasis   on   spiritual,   rather  than 

against    the    identification    of    self  on  material  values.    "Seek  ye  first," 

with  material  things.     How  easy  it  he  says,  "the  kingdom  of  God,  and 

is  to  feel  superior  because  we  have  his    righteousness;    and    all    these 

acquired  worldly  wealth.  When  we  [physical  things]  shall  be  added  un- 

don  fine  wearing  apparel,  we  move  to  you"  (Matt.  6:33). 


vl/ork    II  ieeting — Sewing 

children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  5— Girls'  Clothing 

Jean  Kidges  Jennings 

For  Tuesday,  February  14,  1950 


I 


T'S  fun  to  make  clothes  for  girls,  of  choosing  becoming  and  appro- 
There  are  so  many  lovely  ma-  priate  styles  and  materials.  This,  of 
terials  and  clever  styles  from  which  course,  is  most  important.  For  small 
to  choose.  Here's  a  place  where  you  tots  it  is  also  vital  that  clothes  be 
can  exercise  your  hidden  talents  and  launderable.  There  are  so  many 
ambitions  as  a  designer  by  using  attractive  and  dressy  materials  avail- 
originality  and  individuality.  Here,  able  from  which  to  make  little  party 
too,  is  much  opportunity  for  fine  dresses  that  can  be  freshened  as  of- 
handwork  and  dainty  trimmings.  ten  as  need  be  by  washing,  that  it 
In  the  opening  lesson  we  talked  seems  unwise  to  make  clothes  that 
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can't    be    laundered    for    children,  kerchief.  Have  pockets  located  at  a 

Dainty  dotted   Swiss,   organdie,   or  good  level  so  that  the  hands  can  rest 

the  fine  silky  cottons  in  pastel  shades  in    them    without    dragging    them 

can  be  made  into  dainty  frocks  that  down.  Reinforce  the  corners  of  the 

are  as  lovely  as  any  taffetas  or  other  pockets  with  a  tape  sewed  on  the 

silks  and  have  the  advantage  of  be-  back  of  the  dress  and  have  a  double 

ing    tubbable.   Thus    they    can    be  stitching  at  the  top  edges, 

worn  oftener  and  with  less  worry  Little  girls'  dresses  are  generally 

and  expense  for  upkeep.  more  becoming  if  they  conform  to 

While  children's  clothes  should  body  lines.  Allowances  must  be 
be  made  roomy  enough  to  allow  made  in  the  design  for  unusual  full- 
free  movement,  they  should  fit  ness.  Many  times  a  little  girl's 
properly  when  new.  If  too  much  dress  ''hikes"  up  in  front  because 
room  is  allowed  for  growth,  they  allowance  has  not  been  made  in  cut- 
may  be  old  and  shabby  before  the  ting  for  a  chubby  figure, 
child  grows  into  them.  When  niak-  A  simple  color  scheme  and  plan 
ing  girls'  dresses,  have  them  fit  well  of  decoration  are  desirable.  Prints 
when  made,  allowing  a  generous  may  require  little  or  no  trim.  Plain 
hem  to  be  let  down  as  the  child  colors  can  use  trim,  but  remember 
grows  taller.  A  wide  hem  looks  well  that  a  dress  in  good  design  should 
and  gives  body  to  the  skirt  and  is  one  lead  attention  to  the  child  and  not 
place  where  a  dress  can  be  readily  to  itself, 
adjusted  for  size.  There  are  many  little  details    of 

Make  dresses  well  and  finish  them  workmanship  that,  while  not  fussy, 
neatly.  This  may  require  more  time  add  materially  to  the  general  appear- 
at  the  beginning,  but  anything  ance  of  dresses.  Instead  of  a  plain 
which  keeps  them  out  of  the  mend-  seam  at  the  waistline  insert  a  nar- 
ing  basket  is  economy  of  both  time  row  covered  cord  between  the  waist 
and  clothes.  In  places  where  the  and  skirt.  Try  cording  the  edge  of 
greatest  stress  will  come  in  wearing,  a  yoke  or  the  top  of  a  cuff.  Trim 
reinforce  them  with  a  double  stitch-  the  neckline  and  bottoms  of  sleeves 
ing.  This  includes  waistlines,  around  with  tiny  well-made  scallops.  Accent 
the  armholes,  and  the  bottom  of  collars  and  cuffs  with  rows  of  stitch- 
plackets,  ing  or  a  very  narrow  binding. 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  pro-  If  you  are  having  a  collar,  don't 

vide  a  pocket,  if  the  design  allows,  let  it  be  too  bulky.  Large  collars  are 

for   conveniently   carrying   a   hand-  usually  unbecoming  to  tiny  tots. 


Star    fliusic 

Grace  Sayie 


Sunset  flung  upon  the  sky,  a  measure 
Where  all  the  latter  notes  of  day  were  placed 
Upon  a  staff  across  the  west — their  music 
In  golden  chords — waiting  the  vesper  song 
Of  evening's  star-filled  theme — serenely  spaced. 
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Jiiterature — The  Literature  of  England 

Eider  Brfant  S.  Jacobs 

Lesson  5— Sir  Francis  Bacon 

For  Tuesday,  February  21,  1950 

AS  we  have  already  pointed  out  Son  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
in  our  discussions  of  Shake-  great  seal  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ba- 
speare  and  the  King  James  Bible,  con  was  reared  amid  court  influences, 
the  age  of  Elizabeth  has  never  been  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he  first 
surpassed,  neither  in  the  fresh  vigor  served  his  government  at  age  fifteen 
which  it  stamped  upon  every  phase  in  the  English  embassy  in  France, 
of  English  life,  nor  in  the  corre-  Upon  completing  three  years  serv- 
spondingly  rich  literature  which  in-  ice  he  returned  home  intensely  am- 
evitably  the  Elizabethans  wrote  to  bitious  for  political  advancement, 
record  the  lavish  flowering  of  the  Unable  to  impress  Queen  Elizabeth 
spirit  which  was  theirs.  After  favorably,  he  studied  law  at  Gray's 
having  been  enslaved  throughout  Inn  and  soon  thereafter  became  a 
Europe  during  the  dark  centuries  member  of  Parliament  and  advisor 
of  supervised  ignorance  and  the  to  the  Queen.  When  James  I  be- 
smothering  dogmas  of  church  and  came  King,  Bacon  was  knighted, 
state,  men's  wills  and  emotions  and  Almost  at  once  it  became  apparent 
intellects  suddenly  awakened  and  that  the  new  monarch,  weak-willed 
arose  as  one.  Magnificently,  these  and  amateur  scholar  that  he  was, 
pent-up  powers  defied  the  tradition-  found  in  Bacon's  flattery  and  intel- 
al  absolutes  of  politics  and  religion  lectual  genius  much  to  be  rewarded, 
to  continue  to  break  their  spirits  Bacon  was  elevated  to  Attorney- 
which,  for  ages,  had  been  withered.  General,  and  finally  became  Chan- 
crooked,  and  starved.  Magnificently,  cellor  of  England;  he  was  also  made 
these  sons  of  the  Renaissance,  or  re-  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  of  St. 
awakening,  gave  to  their  fellows  Albans.  Yet,  despite  this  whirlwind 
throughout  all  time  the  great  vision  rise  to  political  and  social  eminence, 
of  men  exercising  wills  that  are  he  felt  that  his  true  career  had 
free,  emotions  that  are  pure  and  scarcely  begun.  And  so  it  had,  for 
honest,  and  intellects  determined  always  he  regarded  his  political 
to  give  man  dominion  over  the  achievements  merely  as  useful  tools 
natural  world  which  he  had  always  to  assist  him  in  realizing  his  heart's 
misunderstood  and  hence  always  desire:  the  writing  and  publication 
feared.  And  of  those  who  dreamed  of  a  systematic  definition  and  ar- 
most  nobly  of  man's  raising  himself  rangement  of  all  human  knowledge 
to  his  destined  realm  of  light  by  and  truth.  This  was  a  project  un- 
reaching  down  and  lifting  himself  rivalled  in  its  ambition  and  magni- 
by  his  own  intellectual  bootstraps,  tude  by  any  man  since  Aristotle 
let  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon  be  (384-322  B.C.). 
first.  In  1586,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
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Bacon  first  defined  this  great  idea 
and  dedicated  his  Hfe  to  its  achieve- 
ment. Ten  years  later  he  pointed 
out  to  his  kinsman,  Lord  Burleigh, 
that  his  civil  goals  were  but  moder- 
ate when  compared  to  his  contem- 
plative goals,  since  in  the  realm  of 
the  intellect  he  had  ''taken  all 
knowledge"  to  be  his  province.  Sev- 
en years  later,  in  1603,  he  wrote  that 
he  had  found  himself  ''fitted  for 
nothing  so  well  as  for  the  study  of 
Truth." 

It  was  Bacon's  resulting  phil- 
osophical writings  which,  in  Ma- 
caulay's  phrase,  ''moved  the  intel- 
lects which  moved  the  world."  All 
his  important  philosophical  works 
were  but  segments  of  his  Magna 
Jiistauratio,  or  great  renewal  of 
scientific  and  intellectual  knowl- 
edge. It  was  in  these  writings,  par- 
ticularly his  Advancement  oi  Learn- 
ing and  Novum  Organum,  or  new 
principles,  that  Bacon  "announced 
that  Europe  had  come  of  age."  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  works  of 
this  first  great  English  philosopher, 
we  have  expressed  the  tone  and 
principles  of  the  same  modern 
science  which  has  done  so  much  to 
conquer  the  natural  world  in  which 
we  live.  Here,  not  because  of  any 
scientific  techniques  or  discoveries, 
but  because  of  his  revolutionary 
ideas  as  to  what  science  should  be 
and  how  it  should  be  used,  we  read 
the  words  which  made  Bacon  the 
father  of  modern  science. 

Most  of  all  Bacon  believed  in  hu- 
man reason.  Disregarding  tradi- 
tion, he  hoped  to  shatter  the  in- 
fluence of  the  past  and  to  aid  man 
in  conquering  the  realm  of  nature 
by  using  his  own  intellect.  Signifi- 
cant is  one  of  his  favorite  sayings, 


"Knowledge  is  power."  A  new  and 
vital  part  of  his  credo  was  that 
knowledge  should  not  be  sought 
merely  to  entertain  the  speculative 
medieval  scholar;  instead  scientists 
should  seek  out  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture in  order  that  new  discoveries 
might  be  used  at  once  to  control 
and  overpower  nature. 

Let  us  learn  the  laws  of  nature,  and  we 
shall  be  her  masters,  as  we  are  now,  in 
ignorance,  her  thralls;  science  is  the  road 
to  Utopia. 

(Advancement  of  Learning,  iv,  2) 

But  before  science  could  be  trust- 
ed so  completely.  Bacon  had  to  re- 
define the  methods  science  should 
use  in  the  search  for  truth.  In  place 
of  the  deductive  logic  of  Aristotle, 
which  had  entirely  dominated  the 
scholarship  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Bacon  preached  fervently  that  the 
method  of  science  must  be  induc- 
tive. Instead  of  reasoning  from  one 
or  two  facts  or  premises  to  prove  a 
third  unknown.  Bacon,  as  does  the 
modern  scientist,  believed  that  one 
can  arrive  at  a  general  truth  only 
after  a  mass  of  general  fact  has  been 
assembled  and  most  carefully  ex- 
amined. 

With  the  method  of  science  thus 
defined.  Bacon  was  ready  to  point 
out  another  reason  why  the  sciences 
had  rriade  but  little  progress. 

It  is  not  possible  to  run  a  course  aright 
when  the  goal  itself  has  not  been  rightly 
placed.  Now  the  true  and  lawful  goal  of 
the  sciences  is  none  other  than  this:  that 
human  life  be  endowed  with  new  discov- 
eries and  powers. 

(Novum   Organum,   I,  Ixxxi) 

The  supreme  conviction  of  Bac- 
on's life  was  that  by  using  reason 
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and  the  scientific  method,  man  is 
best  capable  of  subduing  the  world 
about  him. 

Men  are  not  animals  erect,  but  im- 
mortal gods.  The  Creator  has  given  us 
souls  equal  to  all  the  world,  and  yet 
satiable  not  even  with  a  world.  .  .  .  Every- 
thing is  possible  to  man.  Time  is  young; 
give  us  some  little  centuries,  and  we  shall 
control  and  remake  all  things. 

Bacon  hoped  first  to  ''seat  the 
sciences  each  in  its  proper  place" 
(Advancement  oi  Learning,  iv,  2), 
next  to  develop  the  inductive  scien- 
tific method  for  defining  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  finally  to  evaluate  all 
nature  by  using  such  a  procedure. 
In  the  prophetic  New  Atlantis,  a 
fictional  treatment  of  his  Utopia 
which  was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  Bacon  presented  his  ideal 
method  for  achieving  his  goals:  he 
visualized  a  society  of  learned  schol- 
ars called  Solomon's  House,  or  the 
College  of  the  Six  Days'  Work,  who 
each  twelve  years  were  to  be  sent 
throughout  the  world  by  their  wise 
king  to  ''maintain  a  trade,  not  for 
gold,  silver,  or  jewels  .  .  .  but  only 
for  God's  first  creature,  which  was 
light:  to  have  light,  I  say,  of  the 
growth  of  all  parts  of  the  world." 
(See  Text,  pp.  562-3,  line  40  ff.) 

That  he  spoke  for  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  England  was  proved  in 
1662  when,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
New  Atlantis  was  published,  the 
Royal  Society  was  founded.  This 
was  a  group  of  the  best  scientists 
united  in  the  common  cause  of 
searching  out  the  truths  of  natural 
history  in  precisely  the  same  man- 
ner as  Bacon's  scholars  in  Solomon's 
House  would  have  done.  Surely 
there  could  be  no  greater  tribute  to 
the   intellectual   zeal   and   scientific 


pioneering  which  then,  as  now, 
characterized  Bacon  before  the 
world. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  some 
of  our  great  men  understood  wis- 
dom with  their  heads  but  not  with 
their  hearts  and  wills.  Of  this  truth 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  the  traditional 
example.  "They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword" 
(Matthew  26:52).  Although  Bacon 
professed  membership  in  the  Church 
of  England,  was  interested  in 
church  reform,  and  wrote  several 
beautiful  prayers  for  his  own  use, 
primarily  he  loved  the  intellect 
alone.  Bacon  served  learning  and 
the  learned;  but  his  accusation  of 
his  friend  Essex  in  order  to  obtain 
favor  with  Queen  Elizabeth;  his 
confession  of  having  accepted 
bribes  when  in  high  office  without 
the  ability  to  express  remorse  or 
sense  of  guilt  for  the  tragedy  of  his 
sin;  his  self-righteousness;  and  his 
continued  ability  to  sacrifice  person- 
al connections  and,  in  part,  his  own 
integrity  whenever  he  felt  such  ac- 
tion would  please  the  sovereign  and 
his  own  ambition— all  seem  to  give 
evidence  that  he  failed  to  honor  the 
emotional  and  spiritual  aspects  of 
himself  and  his  fellow  men,  a  fail- 
ure which  finally  betrayed  Bacon 
himself. 

In  1621,  after  confessing  his  guilt 
in  accepting  bribes,  Bacon  was  de- 
prived of  the  Great  Seal,  fined  forty 
thousand  pounds,  relieved  of  all 
public  office,  and  sentenced  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  which  he 
was  released  by  the  King  after  four 
days.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  writ- 
ing the  major  portion  of  his  endur- 
ing   contributions    to    science    and 
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philosophy.  More  than  any  other 
man,  he  opened  the  door  to  our 
modern  scientific  world;  his  Essays 
will  always  represent  English  prose 
at  its  best.  Yet,  we  might  agree 
that  Alexander  Pope  was  neither 
entirely  right  nor  entirely  wrong 
when  he  described  Sir  Francis  Ba- 
con as  ''the  wisest,  brightest,  mean- 
est of  mankind." 

Bacon's  Essays 

We  are  entirely  just  in  consider- 
ing Bacon's  Essays  after  having  dis- 
cussed his  philosophical  writings, 
for  to  Bacon  his  Essays  were  always 
secondary.  All  his  serious  works 
except  The  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing Bacon  composed  in  Latin,  since 
he  wanted  to  ensure  their  perma- 
nence by  writing  in  the  internation- 
al language  of  scholarship.  The 
Advancement  of  Learning,  one  of 
the  most  profound  praises  of  learn- 
ing ever  written  in  English,  he  later 
translated  into  Latin  that  it,  too, 
might  endure.  While  for  twenty- 
eight  years  he  constantly  polished 
and  enlarged  the  original  volume  of 
ten  essays  until,  in  the  final  edition 
of  1625,  there  appeared  a  total  of 
fifty-nine,  significantly  they  were 
always  published  in  English  rather 
than  Latin. 

For  Bacon  his  Essays  were  but 
interesting  trifles,  the  final  result  of 
innumerable  notes  he  made  of  the 
social  and  political  world  about  him. 
Thus  he  amused  himself  as  he  re- 
laxed from  his  more  demanding 
duties.  Once  having  caught  an 
idea  on  paper,  he  found  genuine  re- 
ward in  restating  sentences  and 
phrases  until  his  words  caught  pre- 
cisely the  meaning  he  intended  they 
should.     With     minute     care     he 


worked  over  his  intellectual  resourc- 
es, never  discarding  the  good,  never 
permitting  the  hazy,  lazy  words  to 
stand.  As  a  result  his  Essays  axe 
famous  for  their  brilliance;  rarely  has 
prose  said  so  much  in  so  little  space. 
Here  is  the  condensed  intellect  of 
a  genius  skilled  at  seeing  things  as 
they  are.  Henry  David  Thoreau 
has  defined  good  writing  as  ''con- 
versation folded  many  times  thick;" 
ideally  these  Essays  exemplify  his 
definition.  In  addition  to  Bacon's 
conciseness  of  statement  and  hb 
brilliant  use  of  poetic  imagery  to 
illustrate  his  point,  his  style  is  con- 
sistently logical  and  reasoned  and 
objective;  these  are  formal  essays  in- 
deed. Still  we  cannot  forget  Ben 
Johnson's  description  of  Bacon  as 
an  orator: 

No  man  ever  spoke  more  neatly,  more 
pressly  (forcefully),  or  suffered  less  empti- 
ness, less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered.  His 
hearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside 
from  him  without  loss.  He  commanded 
when  he  spoke  ,  .  .  the  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  that  he  should  make 
an  end. 

His  Essays  contain  the  same  com- 
pelling power  which  Johnson  felt  in 
Bacon's  spoken  words. 

If,  in  reading  Bacon's  Essays,  we 
might  find  him  somewhat  hard  and 
cold  and  grasping,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  wrote  only  for  the  young 
aristocrat,  pointing  out  certain  uni- 
versal truths  which  the  young  leader 
of  tomorrow  must  know  if  he  is  to 
succeed.  He  is  not  concerned  at  all 
with  describing  the  world  as  it 
should  be,  but  as  it  is.  Hence,  we 
can  understand  why  these  essays 
have  been  taught  in  English  school- 
rooms almost  as  widely  as  Shake- 
speare.    Herein  is  penetrating  wis- 
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dom  and,  for  the  man  who  most  of 
all  desires  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
undeniable  common  sense.  The 
truths  which  they  tell  about  things 
as  they  are,  often  wittily  expressed 
in  a  condensed,  near-staccato  style, 
blend  together  in  these  essays  to  be- 
come reading  which  will  be  fresh 
and  rewarding  as  long  as  men  are 
human. 

As  we  read  from  Novum  Organ- 
um  (Text,  pp.  560-561)  of  the  four 
idols  which  beset  the  human  mind, 
we  realize  that  Bacon  knows  people 
and  their  foolish  weaknesses.  The 
following  epigram,  taken  from  "Of 
Sedition  and  Troubles"  (not  in  our 
text)  also  reveals  his  wit  and  wis- 
dom, and  knowledge  of  things  as 
they  are: 

Money  is  like  muck,  not  good  unless 
it  be  spread. 

The  twelve  essays  in  our  text 
abound  in  such  memorable  lines. 
Some  of  the  best  known  are: 

Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odors, 
most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or 
crushed:  for  prosperity  doth  best  discov- 
er vice;  but  adversity  doth  best  discover 
virtue.  ("Of  Adversity") 

Choose  the  best;  habit  will  make  it 
pleasant  and  easy.  ("Of  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren") 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath 
given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they  are 
impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either 
of  virtue  or  mischief.  ("Of  Marriage  and 
Single  Life") 

It  is  a  strange  desire,  to  seek  power 
and  to  love  liberty;  or  to  seek  power  over 
others  and  to  lose  power  over  a  man's 
self.  ("Of  Great  Place") 

Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are 
strangers    to   themselves,   and   while   they 


are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have  no 
time  to  tend  their  health,  either  of  body 
or  mind.    ("Of  Great  Place") 

For  good  thoughts  (though  God  ac- 
cept them)  yet  towards  men  are  little 
better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be 
put  in  act.  ("Of  Great  Place") 

After  a  time,  set  before  thee  thine  own 
example;  and  examine  thyself  strictly, 
whether  thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  ("Of 
Great  Place") 

And  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  ex- 
treme self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  an  house 
on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast  their 
eggs.  ("Of  Wisdom  for  a  Man's  Self") 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested.  ("Of  Study") 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  conference 
a  ready  man;  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
("Of  Studies") 

Once  our  minds  arise  from  their 
leisurely,  everyday  meanderings  to 
meet  these  Essays  on  their  own  high 
level,  once  we  give  ourselves  to 
them  with  no  restraint  and  no  dis- 
traction, we  find  in  them  a  compel- 
ling intensity  which  ever  leads  us  on. 
Further,  here  is  that  undefinable, 
undeniable  lofty  tone  which  is  the 
autograph  of  great  literature. 

NOTE  TO  TEACHERS:  While  you 
will  want  to  share  the  above  lines  with 
your  group,  you  should  also  read  thorough- 
ly with  them  one  or  two  of  the  essays 
which  appeal  most  to  you.  If  you  haven't 
time  to  read  them  all,  "Of  Truth,"  "Of 
Studies,"  "Of  Great  Place,"  and  "Of 
Adversity,"  might,  in  this  order,  prove 
most  rewarding.  However,  you  cannot 
go  wrong  if  you  discuss  in  detail  that 
essay  which  is  most  nearly  yours. 

Questions 

1.  What  was  the  great  idea  in  Bacon's 
life? 

2.  Inasmuch  as  he  was  in  practice  and 
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technique  not  an  important  scientist,  6.  Why  were  the  Essays  never  written 

how  does  Bacon  deserve  to  be  called  or  translated  into  Latin? 

the  father  of  modern  science?  ^    Xo    what    small    audience    were    the 

3.  Relate  Solomon's  House  to  the  Royal  Essays  addressed? 

XT       ^*                 1     i.     T3          ix.  8.  Are   the   Essays   formal   or   informal? 

4.  How  can  we  apply  to  Bacon  the  say-  ^^                     •',.,,..               , 

ing,  "They  that  take  the  sword  shall  "«^  ^^"  y^"  ^^^^^^  ^^''  ^'"""^  '^^^- 

perish  with  the  sword?"  ^"g  ^^^^"^^ 

5.  Why     were     Bacon's     philosophical  9.  Aside  from   their  stylistic   excellence, 
works  written  in  Latin?  why  are  the  Essays  great  literature? 


Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  4— Public  Administration  and  Good  Government— (D.  &  C.  134:3,  4) 

Elder  G.  Homer  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  February  28,   1950 

Objective:    To   point   out   the   need   for   electing   government   officials   who   will 
uphold  freedom. 

Public  Administiation  Government  PersonneJ 

IT^  .    .          ^     ^  ^    T_                 J  There     are     many     fundamental 

1  IS  important  to  nave  a  good  gov-  11          •          i^r       j    •   •  4.    r- 

^       ,       .              ?•  1  problems   m  public  administration 

ernment  that  is,  one  which  con-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  organization  of  gov- 

forms,   as   far  as   possible,   to   the  ernment    itself.     These     problems 

fundamental    pnnciples    previously  concern  largely  the  matter  of  per- 

discussed      Then,  government  be-  ^^^^^-^     officers  must  be  recruited, 

comes  a  ftt  instrument  in  securing  ^^^^  -^  ^^^-^^  ^.       ^^^^  ^^^         ^ 

the  good  and  safety  of  society.  jesponsibility  of  deciding  what  the 
However,  day  by  day,  governmeiits  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  -^^  ^^^ 
are  administermg  thousands  of  de-  ^^^^^  ^^  g^fo^^g  ■^.  yerse 
tails  affecting  the  hves  of  mil  ions  jj^^^g  ^jf^^^^  3„  --^^^  -^^^  the 
of  people.  The  enforcement  of  the  ^^^-^  principles  which  should  gov- 
law,  the  admmistrabon  of  govern-  ^^^  ^^^^^  important  problems: 
mental  policy,  is  generally  called  ^^  j,gj-g^g  ^j^aj  aj,  governments 
"public  administration.  The  prob-  „gcessaTily  require  civil  officers  and 
lems  of  pubhc  administration  are  magistrates  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
among  the  most  important  of  any  jj^^  jame;  and  that  such  as  will  ad- 
modern  society.  The  problem  of  niinister  the  law  in  equity  and  jus- 
regulating  traffic,  of  inspecting  and  ^-^^  ^^^^^^j^  j,g  ^oyg^t  for  and  upheld 
maintaining  milk  at  a  pure  stand-  j,y  tj,g  y^^^^  of  jhg  people  it  a  re- 
ard,  the  administration  of  schools,  public,  oi  the  will  ot  the  sovereign. 
the  building  of  highways,  the  pro-  This  recognizes  the  necessity  and 
tection  of  life  and  property— these  the  importance  of  civil  officers  and 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  tasks  magistrates.  During  World  War  II, 
undertaken  by  public  administra-  the  United  States  Government, 
tion.  alone,  employed  over  3,000,000  civil 
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servants,  that  is,  civil  officers  ex-  administer  the  law  in  equity  and 
elusive  of  elected,  military,  naval,  justice  should  be  sought  for  and  up- 
legislative,  or  judicial  officers.  This  held  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  if  a 
does  not  include  the  forty-eight  republic,  or  the  will  of  a  sovereign.  It 
states,  nor  their  counties  and  cities,  would  be  very  difficult,  of  course. 
What  should  be  the  method  of  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
their  administration?  The  control-  for  example,  to  elect  the  three  mil- 
ling principle  is  that  ''such  as  will  lion  civil  servants  who  served  the 
administer  the  law  in  equity  and  United  States  Government  from 
justice  should  be  sought  for  and  1942-1945.  Then,  in  addition,  to 
upheld."  elect   the   additional   millions   who 

work  for  the  forty-eight  states,  the 

Meaning  of  ''Equity  and  Justice''  three  thousand  and  fifty-odd  coun- 

What  is  equity?  What  is  justice?  ties,  the  hundred  and  thirty-two 
These  are  often  difficult  questions  thousand  cities  and  towns,  and  the 
in  our  time.  It  would  be  profitable  other  units  of  government  which 
to  discuss  in  every  class  the  ques-  constitute  the  American  govem- 
tion  as  to  what  is  justice  for  the  mental  system! 
working  man,  for  the  business  lead-  However,  it  is  possible  to  seek 
ers,  for  the  members  of  a  minority  and  uphold  persons  who  "will  ad- 
religious  sect,  for  the  members  of  a  minister  the  law  in  equity  and  just- 
dominant  religious  sect,  for  alien  ice"  by  means  of  the  civil  service 
races,  for  the  various  types  of  people  examinations  and  other  devices  used 
who  occupy  a  place  in  our  civil  so-  in  American  and  other  govern- 
ciety.  The  answers  to  these  ques-  ments.  Popular  election,  of  course, 
tions  have  obsessed  mankind  for  is  desirable  for  all  elected  repre- 
generations.  Is  it  possible  to  cut  sentatives  and  those  who  serve  in 
through  this  mass  of  speculation  and  top  executive  positions.  In  other 
arrive  at  some  foundation  principles  circumstances,  and  in  filling  the 
as  guides  to  equity  and  justice?  The  lesser  positions,  regulations  must. 
Declaration  would  suggest  that  of  course,  be  followed.  But  back  of 
equity  and  justice  would  begin  with  all  law,  including  civil  service  law, 
a  system  of  administration  which  is  public  opinion.  If  the  public  is 
would  recognize  the  fundamental  apathetic,  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
conditions  of  peace  previously  dis-  officers  who  will  administer  the  law 
cussed.  in  equity  and  justice. 

The  free  exercise  of  conscience.  How  well  informed  is  your  class 

the  right  and  control  of  property,  on  the  method  of  safeguarding  the 

and  the  protection  of  life,  at  least,  purity  of  the  water  supply,  the  milk 

are  fundamental.  supply,   the   meat   supply,   in   your 

community?    What  officers  are  ad- 

Qualifications  for  ministering  these  laws?    Is  it  being 

Public  Oiiiccis  done  with  equity  and  justice?     Do 

Who  should  be  selected  for  pub-  you  know  their  names?     Are  they 

lie  officers?     The  suggestion  made  qualified  to  do  their  work?    When 

in  verse  three  is  that  those  who  will  they  are  performing  their  work  well. 
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do  you  give  them  the  support— the  ministration,  and  the  necessary  free- 
necessary  support— which  they  re-  dom  of  men.  It  reads: 
quire  and  merit?  Unless  these  We  hdieve  that  religion  is  insti- 
things  are  done,  we  cannot  expect  tuted  oi  God;  and  that  men  are 
to  reach  the  ideal  set  for  us  in  amenable  to  him,  and  to  him  only, 
verse  three.  ioi  the  exercise  oi  it,  unless  their 

religious  opinions  prompt  them  to 

Being  Informed  on  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  liher- 

Puhlic  Administration  ties  of  others;  hut  we  do  not  believe 

Public  administration  involves  the  ^^^t  human  law  has  a  right  to  inter- 
ethics  (the  basic  principles  of  right  ^^re  in  prescribmg  rules  of  worship 
action )  of  political  life.  Not  only  are  ^^  bind  the  consciences  of  men,  nor 
the  ethics  and  manner  of  public  ad-  ^^'c^ate  forms  for  public  or  private 
ministration  involved,  but  also  devotion;  that  the  civiJ  magistrate 
the  great  fundamental  question  of  ^^^"^^^  ^^s^^^^"  ^™^^  ^"*  "^^^,^ 
individual  rights  and  the  modern  ^ontro  conscience;  should  punish 
issue  of  socialism.  The  socialists  f'^^'  J^^  never  suppress  the  free- 
believe  in  the  government  owning  ^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^"^• 
all  means  of  production.  In  other  Some  declare  that  this  verse  in- 
words,  in  a  socialist  government,  volves  a  definition  of  the  relation- 
public  administration  does  every-  ship  between  Church  and  State, 
thing.  There  is  a  minimum  of  pri-  This  is  true.  The  problem  of 
vate  administration  except,  perhaps,  Church  and  State,  as  it  appears  in 
in  the  combing  of  one's  hair,  wash-  political  science,  is  a  historical  ex- 
ing  one's  face,  or  performing  details  pression  of  the  same  problems  that 
of  personal  life.  The  very  fact  that  we  meet  today  in  relationship  be- 
we  speak  of  "public  administration"  tween  government  and  economic 
today  means  that  many  things  life,  private  industry,  labor  unions, 
hitherto  left  to  private  hands  are  churches,  and  free  associations  of 
coming  under  public  control.  How  various  sorts. 

far  this  process  should  go  and  at  Verse  four  indicates  that  although 
what  rate  is  the  great  domestic  ques-  religion  and  public  administration 
tion  of  our  day.  The  beliefs  held  are  separate,  the  problem  of  man- 
by  the  people,  the  public  spirit  of  kind  is  a  whole  problem.  Religion 
the  people,  as  expressed  by  them  [^  instituted  of  God.  Individuals  are 
actively,  these  things  help  determine  responsible  to  God  and  him  only 
the  nature  of  society.  (Remember  for  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
the  fundamental  ''conditions  of  conscience.  The  State  must  stay 
peace"  discussed  in  Lesson  3.)  out  of  this  field.    There  can  be  no 

equivocation    on    this    point.      Re- 

The  Relationship  Between  the  State  ligious  liberty  is  an  absolute  value 

and  Freedom  of  the  Soul  which  the  State  must  respect.  Eth- 

Verse  4,  of  section  134,  is  a  classic  ics  are  meaningless  unless  they  are 

statement  to  guide  the  relationship  referred  to    this    value.     Without 

between   the   State,   its   pubhc  ad-  this    reference,   ethics   become   the 
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mere  opinions  of  men,  Americans 
or  others,  with  resort  to  force 
as  the  threatening  reference  point. 
When  the  State  intervenes  in  the 
economic  order,  this  value  must  be 
recognized.  If  the  conscience,  the 
rehgious  conscience,  of  man,  is  free, 
then  there  will  always  be  room  for 
the  eventual  right  of  control  of 
property  and  the  protection  of  life. 
If  human  law  is  prevented  from  pre- 
scribing rules  of  worship  to  bind 
the  consciences  of  man,  ''nor  dic- 
tate forms  for  public  or  private  de- 
votion" then  there  is  a  sphere  of 
freedom  in  which  men  may  live 
their  lives. 

Need  ioi  People  to 
Support  Freedom 

Constitutions  are  the  great  pre- 
ventive influence,  but  constitutions 
are  valueless  without  support  from 
the  people  and  the  political  powers 
that  be.  True,  the  civil  magistrate 
should  restrain  crime  ''but  never 
control  conscience";  should  punish 
guilt  but  never  suppress  the  free- 
dom of  the  soul.  This  requires  pop- 
ular support.  If  there  is  freedom 
of  religious  conscience  and  freedom 
of  the  soul,  there  will  probably  be 
freedom  for  two  or  more  political 
parties.  If  there  is  freedom  for  two 
or  more  political  parties,  there  is 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  public 
officers  to  enforce  the  law.  If  there 
is  freedom  to  choose  these  officers, 
there  is  also  freedom  for  the  people 
to  exercise  their  right  and  seek  for 
men  in  public  life  who  will  admin- 
ister the  law  in  equity  and  justice. 
Without  this  freedom,  there  will 
be  no  essential  freedom— and  no 
peace. 


Beliei  in  God  Necessary 
for  Good  Government 

In  conclusion,  it  can  be  stated, 
that  if  you  destroy  belief  in  God, 
you  destroy  belief  in  the  necessity 
of  religious  liberty.  Decline  in  be- 
lief in  God  is  one  of  the  great 
forces  aiding  and  abetting  Com- 
munism. Religious  and  political 
liberty  without  belief  in  God  soon 
become  meaningless,  because  they 
depend  upon  mere  human  tolera- 
tion, man  looking  to  man.  Unless 
man  looks  to  man  as  a  child  of  God 
and  then  looks  beyond  and  outside 
of  himself  for  something  greater, 
he  may  become  a  menace,  a  ma- 
terialistic menace  to  society.  Human 
toleration  without  belief  in  God  is 
subject  to  political  pleasure,  as  v^t- 
ness  the  dictatorships.  In  short,  if 
you  destroy  God  you  destroy  the 
possibility  of  political  ethics  having 
any  vitality  in  government.  In  its 
stead,  force,  and  force  alone,  re- 
mains. Force  is  the  tool  of  the 
devil.  Of  such,  the  Declaration 
warns,  and  men  should  beware. 


Questions  for  Discussion  and 
Lesson  Helps 

Special  Project:  Have  someone  look  up 
and  report  the  number  of  offices  becom- 
ing vacant  which  will  appear  on  your  local 
ballot  at  the  next  general  election,  describ- 
ing briefly,  the  functions  of  each  office. 

1.  Although  all  people  have  the  right 
to  their  own  opinions  in  such  matters, 
who  is  it  that  actually  (in  the  bulk  of 
cases)  decides  what  the  law  means,  when 
to  enforce  it,  and  whom  to  enforce  it 
upon? 

2.  Have  someone  look  up  "equity"  in 
a  standard  dictionary.  Having  done  this, 
ask  the  class  to  discuss  the  meaning  of 
"equity"  as  contained  in  section  134, 
verse  3. 
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3.  What  is  justice?  Discuss  the  prin- 
ciple as  suggested  in  the  lesson. 

4.  How  do  you  suppose  the  ordinary 
man's  view  of  justice  is  formed?  Compare 
this  with  the  concept  of  the  class  as  to 
how  God,  our  Father,  probably  determines 
and  applies  justice. 

5.  What  is  the  relation  between  public 
opinion  and  the  administration  of  "jus- 
tice?" 


6.  Why  is  behef  in  God  essential  to 
good  government? 

7.  When  the  butcher  sells  you  a  roast 
and  leans  a  heavy  thumb  on  the  scale  or 
includes  a  large  piece  of  bone  at  97c 
a  pound,  is  he  visualizing  you  as  a  "child 
of  God"  or  Mrs,  John  Customer  "from 
down  the  street?" 

8.  Again,  is  belief  in  God  essential  to 
good  government,  to  justice  and  equity? 


y^yptionai  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science — The  First  Presidencies 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 

Lesson  11— The  Counselors  to  President  Heber  J.  Grant 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  February  28,  1950 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


"lyHEN  Heber  J.  Grant  was  ap- 
pointed as  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Revelator  and  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  1918,  he  retained  the 
same  counselors  who  had  served 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Anthon 
H.  Lund,  a  man  of  great  character 
and  forceful  personality,  then  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  of  life,  became 
first  counselor.  President  Grant  al- 
so appointed  him  to  the  responsible 
position  of  president  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  He  also,  by  virtue 
of  seniority,  became  president  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
President  Lund  vigorously  fulfilled 
his  three-fold  assignment— counselor 
in  the  First  Presidency,  temple  pres- 


ident, and  senior  apostle.  These 
duties  he  discharged  with  honor  un- 
til his  death  on  March  2,  1921,  when 
the  Church  mourned  the  passing  of 
a  great  man  and  a  devoted  servant 
of  the  Lord. 

Chaihs  Willhm  Penrose 

The  second  counselor  of  President 
Grant  was  Charles  William  Pen- 
rose, who  was  then  eighty-six  years 
of  age.  He  was  in  excellent  health 
and  highly  respected  by  both  the 
members  of  the  Church  and  his 
numerous  acquaintances  outside  the 
Church.  The  years  preceding  his 
se!ection  by  President  Grant  had 
been  years  of  preparation  and  serv- 
ice for  his  high  calling.  President 
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CHARLES  W.  PENROSE 

Penrose  was  born  in  Camberwell, 
London,  England,  on  February  4, 
1832.  At  a  very  early  age  he  mani- 
fested three  unusual  traits.  First,  he 
was  a  lover  of  books,  showing  a  de- 
sire to  acquire  knowledge.  Second, 
he  learned  to  read  at  an  age  when 
most  children  are  concerned  en- 
tirely with  eating  and  playing.  When 
only  four  years  of  age  he  read  the 
entire  Bible.  Third,  he  possessed 
an  unusual  memory,  being  capable 
of  retaining  information  that  he  ac- 
quired in  a  very  remarkable  fashion. 
During  his  youth.  President  Pen- 
rose studied  the  scriptures  diligently 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  study,  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  sects 
of  Christendom,  being  unable  to 
find  in  them  either  the  religion  or 
the  church  organization  that  he  read 
of  in  the  Bible.  When  he  was  eight- 
een years  of  age  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  restored  gospel  and,  find- 
ing it  in  agreement  with  the  Bible, 
was   baptized   a    member    of    the 


Church  on  May  14,  1850.  The  fol- 
lowing January,  a  month  before  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
called  on  a  mission  to  labor  within 
the  British   Isles.     He  had  no   fi- 
nancial backing,  but  the  Lord  pro- 
vided him  with  friends  and  for  ten 
years  he  labored  in  Great  Britain. 
The   first   seven   years   he  was    as- 
signed   to    agricultural    areas,    and 
then  became  president  of  the  Lon- 
don district  and  held  other  admin- 
istrative posts  in  the  British  Mission. 
He  was  a  wonderful  preacher,  be- 
ing gifted  with  a  powerful,  yet  pleas- 
ing voice,  and  a  fluency  of  words 
that  enabled  him  to  convince  people 
of  his  sincerity  as  well  as  his  ideas. 
His  use  of  English  was  unique.    He 
seldom  resorted  to  the  use  of  long 
or  little-used   words,   but  confined 
himself  to  the  simplest  of  words  in 
order   that    the   uneducated   could 
grasp  the  meaning  of  his  message. 
Yet  there  is  a  grandeur  of  thought 
in  his  style  that  manifests  the  soul 
of  a  poet.    While  engaged  as  a  mis- 
sionary.    President     Penrose     con- 
tributed many  articles  to  the  Mil- 
lenid  Star  dealing  with  theological 
and   religious    problems.     He    also 
wrote  poems  for  its  pages.  As  the 
years  passed,  he  longed  to  gather 
with   the  saints  in  Zion,  but  year 
after  year  his  release  failed  to  come. 
It  was  then  that  he  wrote  ''O  Ye 
Mountains  High."    In  this  song  he 
expressed  his  longing  to  be  with  the 
body  of  the  Church  and  be  able  to 
serve  both  the  living  and  the  dead. 
On  another  occasion  when  he  had 
been  slandered  and  false  accusations 
had    been    made    against   him,    he 
wrote  ''School  Thy  Feelings,  O  My 
Brother."    It  was  a  warning  to  him- 
self that  the  Christian  thing  to  do 
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was  not  to  retaliate  but  to  bear  the 
persecution  and  abuse  as  Christ 
would  have  done. 

He  was  finally  released  in  1861, 
and  emigrated  to  Utah,  settling  first 
at  Farmington,  where  he  had  to 
turn  from  the  literary  and  cultural 
pursuits  that  had  characterized  his 
life  up  to  this  time,  and  adjust  to 
the  hardships  of  farming  and  manual 
labor.  This  he  willingly  did  and 
also  taught  school  for  three  years. 
In  1864,  he  settled  in  Cache  Valley, 
but  the  following  year  he  was  called 
again  to  go  on  a  mission  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  served  until  1868. 
His  greatest  gifts  were  in  the  field 
of  mental  activities  rather  than  in 
pioneering,  and,  in  1870,  he  moved 
to  Ogden,  Utah,  where  he  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  and  represented 
Weber  County  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  also  in  constitution- 
al conventions  that  were  seeking  to 
acquire  statehood  for  the  Territory 
of  Utah. 

In  1877,  Brigham  Young  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  join  the  staff  of  The  Des- 
eiet  News.  Very  soon  his  gifted  pen 
was  improving  the  quality  of  tiiat 
paper  and  making  its  editorials 
sparkle  with  thought-provoking 
comments.  In  1880,  he  was  made 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Deseiet  NewSy 
a  position  he  held  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  years.  During  this  time  he 
was  often  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  worked  to  secure  state- 
hood for  Utah  and  also  worked  for 
the  interests  of  the  Church. 

Charles  W.  Penrose  later  accept- 
ed employment  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  and  for  four 
years  devoted  his  talents  to  promot- 
ing this  paper.     President  Wilford 


Woodruff  appointed  him  to  the  po- 
sition of  assistant  Church  historian. 
He  then  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
work  of  this  office  and,  in  addition, 
wrote  articles  for  the  Church  pe- 
riodicals and  for  use  in  the  mission 
fields  of  the  Church.  Most  note- 
worthy of  his  efforts  in  this  respect 
was  the  writing  of  a  series  of  twelve 
tracts  known  as  ''Rays  of  Living 
Light."  These  tracts  have  been 
translated  into  many  languages  and 
distributed  widely.  Millions  of  them 
have  been  used  and,  so  effective  are 
they,  that  even  after  more  than  half 
a  century  they  are  still  used  by  our 
missionaries.  For  several  years,  com- 
mencing again  in  1899,  Elder  Pen- 
rose was  editor-in-chief  of  The 
Deseret  News  and  wrote  ably  and 
forcefully  about  world  and  Church 
problems. 

During  these  years  of  literary  ac- 
tivity, he  had  not  neglected  the  gos- 
pel cause  that  had  brought  him  to 
the  valleys  of  the  mountains.  He 
served  as  a  local  missionary,  taught 
in  Sunday  Schools  and,  in  1884, 
was  chosen  as  a  counselor  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Stake  presidency.  In  June  of 
1904,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  se- 
lected him  as  a  member  of  the 
Church  Board  of  Education  and  the 
following  month  he  was  chosen  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Council  of  the 
Twelve. 

From  December  1906  until  June 
1910,  Charles  W.  Penrose  served  as 
president  of  the  European  Mission, 
with  headquarters  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land. He  supervised  the  missionary 
work  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  During 
this  time  more  than  25,000,000 
tracts  were  distributed  and  8,441 
baptisms  performed. 
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When  President  John  Henry 
Smith  died  in  1911,  Elder  Penrose 
was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  First  Presidency.  He  was  set 
apart  to  this  office  on  December  7, 
1911,  and  although  he  was  just  two 
months  less  than  eighty  years  of 
age,  he  had  a  powerful  and  vigorous 
personality.  Immediately  he  threw 
himself  with  characteristic  energy 
into  the  work  of  the  Presidency  and 
became  an  able  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Smith.  He  traveled  widely  in 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  visiting 
the  wards  and  stakes,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  acquiring  possession 
for  the  Church  of  some  of  the  land- 
marks of  early  Church  history.  He 
was  ably  assisting  President  Smith 
at  the  time  of  the  latter's  death  in 
1918. 

President  Grant  retained  him  as 
second  counselor  and,  upon  the 
death  of  President  Anthon  H.  Lund 
in  March  1921,  Brother  Penrose, 
now  past  eighty-nine,  was  sustained 
as  first  counselor.  The  unusual  en- 
ergy of  this  man,  strengthened  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  enabled  him  to  aid 
President  Grant  with  advice,  as  a 
result  of  his  mature  years  and  long 
experience,  and  also  by  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  Church's  ever-grow- 
ing work. 

Anthony  Woodward  Ivins 

The  elevation  of  President  Pen- 
rose to  the  rank  of  first  counselor 
left  a  vacancy  in  the  First  Presi- 
dency. To  this  position  Anthony 
Woodward  Ivins  was  appointed  on 
March  10,  1921.  President  Ivins 
was  born  on  Tom's  River,  New 
Jersey,  on  September  16,  1852.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  mother 
of  President  Grant,  and  his  father 


ANTHONY  W.  IVINS 

was  her  cousin.  They  emigrated  to 
Utah  in  1853.  In  1861  the  parents 
of  Brother  Ivins  were  called  to  settle 
in  Washington  County  and  it  was 
there  that  President  Ivins  grew  to 
manhood  and  acquired  his  educa- 
tion. As  a  young  man,  Anthony  W. 
Ivins  determined  that  he  would 
avoid  evil  company  and  seek  the 
companionship  of  boys  and  men 
who  could  help  him  gain  and  re- 
tain a  testimony  of  the  gospel.  To 
his  dying  day  he  testified  that  this 
had  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  his  life  as  it  had  enabled  him  to 
learn  good  habits  of  living,  ideals, 
moral  standards,  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  integrity.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  studied  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  and  read  everything  that 
came  into  his  possession  that  was 
noble  or  uplifting.  The  formal 
schooling  of  Brother  Ivins  was  very 
meager,  as  was  the  case  with  most 
boys  of  pioneer  days.  However,  he 
read    widely    and    before    he    had 
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reached  the  age  of  thirty,  had  ac- 
quired a  good  education.  During 
his  sojourn  in  St.  George,  he  held 
the  following  positions:  constable, 
city  councilor,  city  attorney,  and 
later,  county  attorney,  mayor,  dep- 
uty sheriff,  county  assessor  and  col- 
lector, State  representative,  delegate 
to  the  State  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  Federal  Indian  agent.  In 
spite  of  his  lack  of  classroom  educa- 
tion, this  self-made  lawyer  met  some 
of  the  best  school-trained  lawyers 
from  the  larger  cities  in  court;  and 
the  judicial  history  of  the  southern 
part  of  Utah  tells  us  he  never  lost 
a  case  he  defended  or  prosecuted. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  these  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  public  service 
for  his  pioneer  community.  Presi- 
dent Ivins  engaged  in  the  cattle  and 
sheep  business  and  at  one  time  was 
one  of  the  largest  livestock  operators 
in  Southern  Utah,  Northern  Ari- 
zona, and  Eastern  Nevada. 

But  in  spite  of  these  multitudi- 
nous duties,  he  never  forgot  the 
Church.  He  held  positions  in  ward 
and  stake  Sunday  Schools  and  the 
Y.M.M.I.A.,  served  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Navajo  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona, was  a  member  of  the  St. 
George  Stake  high  council  and,  in 
1888,  became  first  counselor  in  the 
presidency  of  that  stake.  The 
Church  Authorities  had  called  peo- 
ple to  settle  in  the  Mexican  State 
of  Chihuahua  and,  as  these  Latter- 
day  Saint  settlements  grew,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  a  stake  of  Zion 
for  their  benefit.  In  December  1895, 
Anthony  W.  Ivins  was  called  to  go 
to  Mexico  and  assume  this  respon- 
sibility. Selling  out  all  of  his  hold- 
ings in  land  and  livestock,  he  moved 
to  Mexico  with  his  family.    To  the 
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present  day,  residents  of  St.  George 
and  Juarez  Stakes  express  deep  love 
for  President  Ivins. 

He  returned  to  make  his  home  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  being  called,  on 
October  6,  1907,  to  a  vacancy  in  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
Subsequently,  he  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  general 
superintendent  of  the  Y.M.M.LA. 
of  the  entire  Church.  It  was  under 
his  direction  that  the  Boy  Scout 
program  was  adopted  by  the 
Church.  He  also,  during  this  time, 
did  much  for  the  welfare  of  the 
western  Indians.  It  was  due  to  his 
efforts,  while  acting  as  Indian  agent, 
that  a  reservation  had  been  secured 
for  Indians  of  Southern  Utah  and 
they  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to 
him.  He  was  adopted  into  several 
of  their  tribes  and  spoke  their  lan- 
guage with  them.  Frequently  Indian 
delegations  came  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  seeking  redress  of  wrongs, 
and  he  became  their  mouthpiece  to 
their  appeals  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Indians  complimented 
him  with  the  statement  that  'Tony 
no  speak  with  two  tongues."  He 
had  their  absolute  confidence  as 
few  white  men  have  ever  had. (When 
Brother  Ivins  died,  in  1934,  the 
Indians  held  an  all-night  mourning 
ceremonial  dance.)  President  Iv- 
ins during  these  years  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  a 
position  that  he  held  for  many  years. 

The  elevation  of  President  Pen- 
rose to  the  office  of  first  counselor 
in  March  1921,  created  a  vacancy 
in  the  First  Presidency  and  to  this 
position  Brother  Ivins  was  appoint- 
ed on  March  10,  1921.  To  the  Pres- 
idency he  brought  a  wealth  of  ex- 
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perience,  an  understanding  heart, 
and  a  brilliant  mind.  He  assumed 
many  of  the  duties  of  the  First  Pres- 
idency in  regard  to  its  financial  prob- 
lems and  the  educational  functions 
of  the  Church.  President  Penrose 
died  May  16,  1925,  being  ninety- 
three  years  of  age,  and  President 
Ivins  succeeded  him  as  first  coun- 
selor on  May  28th. 

Topics  for  Discussion  and  Study 

1.  What  can  we  learn  about  President 
Penrose  from  his  song  "O  Ye  Moun- 
tains High?" 

2.  What  can  we  learn  about  President 
Penrose  from  his  song  "School  Thy 
Feelings?" 

3.  How  was  it  possible  for  a  boy,  reared 
in  a  pioneering  community,  to  acquire 
education  that  enabled  President  Ivins 
to  mingle  with  the  most  highly  cul- 
tured people  in  the  country? 

4.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  reason  for 
the  love  the  Indians  had  for  Presi- 
dent Ivins? 
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How  grateful  we  should  always  be 
For  the  blessings  that  come  to  you  and  me; 
With  health  and  strength,  we  are  here  to  say 
We  are  thankful  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  turkey  and  dressing  we  are  anxious  to  try. 
Hot  rolls,  yams,  and  salad,  and  good  pumpkin  pie; 
We  count  every  blessing  and  silently  pray 
And  thank  the  Lord  for  Thanksgiving  Day. 

We  have  a  good  time,  though  the  day  is  not  long; 
We  dance  and  we  sing  and  we  try  to  be  young; 
We  jolly  and  joke  in  the  same  old  way 
As  we  used  to  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Qjrom   I  Lear  and  Qjc 
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I  had  a  very  pleasant  surprise  when  I 
opened  my  August  Kelid  Society  Magazine. 
I  just  turned  the  pages  at  random,  and 
the  picture — the  First  Presidencies — page 
568,  caught  my  eye.  John  R.  Winder 
was  my  own  father's  grandfather;  Charles 
W.  Penrose  was  my  dear  mother's  grand- 
father, and  my  husband  was  christened 
Anthon  Wm.  Lundberg,  which  is  so 
much  the  same  as  the  name  of  the 
counselor.  I  love  The  Relief  Society 
Magazine  and  wait  from  month  to  month 
for  it  to  arrive.  At  present  I  am  physical- 
ly handicapped  and  I  cannot  go  to  meet- 
ings, so  my  greatest  source  of  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  is  sitting  out  in  the 
sunshine  reading  my  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine. Thanks  for  making  it  so  interesting 
and  inspiring. 

— Alice  Winder  Bradford  Lundberg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  tell 
you  how  extremely  well  I  liked  the  edi- 
torial concerning  women  sewing  together 
(September  1949).  It  touched  a  re- 
sponsive note  in  me.  If  women  would 
only  sew  together  more  frequently  instead 
of  playing  so  much  bridge,  there  would, 
I  believe,  be  less  unrest.  .  .  .  Some  of  my 
most  loyal  friends  are  women  with  whom 
I  sewed  in  girlhood.  I  was  occupational 
therapist  in  a  hospital  for  over  seven  years 
and  saw  women  cured  of  mental  illness 
through  being  taught  to  create  beauty 
with  the  needle,  shuttle,  crochet  hook, 
and  even  with  only  the  use  of  their  fin- 
gers in  making  macrame.  Even  while 
nursing  I  taught  the  art  of  the  needle  to 
my  patients  during  convalescence.  It 
helped  to  keep  them  contented  and  hap- 
py. I  wish  that  every  woman  everywhere 
might  read  your  editorial.  Such  articles 
are  much  needed. 

—  Gene  Romolo,  Provo,  Utah 

You  would  think,  from  my  husband's 
attitude,  that  The  Relief  Society  Magazine 
is  published  for  men  only.  He  hides  the 
Magazine  and  keeps  it  hidden  until  he  has 
read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  Then,  it  is 
my  turn,  and  I  enjoy  every  issue. 

— Alvina  A.  Pierce,  Gunnison,  Utah 
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I  do  not  want  to  miss  a  single  copy  of 
the  Magazine,  for  the  material  in  each 
issue  is  so  valuable  that  I  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  it  and  I  have  reserved  all 
my  copies  through  the  years  since  my 
marriage  in  1912.  Have  been  a  Relief 
Society  worker  since  then  in  various  capac- 
ities, but  a  visiting  teacher  continuously. 
I  am  literary  class  leader  in  Garden  Creek 
Ward,  Portneuf  Stake,  and  really  cannot 
do  justice  to  my  lessons  without  the 
Magazine.  Just  recently,  in  time  of 
trouble,  I  went  to  my  attic  where  I  store 
all  my  surplus  reading  material  and  in 
perusing  my  Magazines  from  past  years  I 
found  articles  that  brought  solace  to  my 
soul.  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
good  literature  and  never  have  I  found 
a  single  page  of  The  Relief  Society  Maga- 
zine that  wasn't  uplifting. 

—  Ora  M.  Crump,  Robin,  Idaho 

I  am  glad  you  have  a  "From  Near  and 
Far"  page  in  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  write  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  inspiration  I  get 
from  reading  such  a  wonderful  Magazine. 
I  look  forward  to  each  issue  and  very 
much  enjoyed  the  poem  "A  Friend  Like 
You"  (by  Hilde  Wittemund,  September 
1949,  page  647). 

— Mrs.    Martha    Porritt,    Myton,    Utah 

I  did  so  much  enjoy  the  September 
Magazine,  there  were  so  many  lovely 
poems  in  it. 

— Elaine  Swain,  Vallejo,   California 

I  wish  to  thank  your  society  for  the 
lovely  Magazine.  I  am  always  interested 
in  anything  concerning  your  country  as 
I  have  many  dear  friends  there  and  some 
of  my  ancestors  pushed  their  handcarts 
across  the  desert  in  those  far-off  pioneer- 
ing days.  I  read  your  interesting  little 
book  from  cover  to  cover.  I  am  inter- 
ested in  your  religion  and  find  that  it  is 
being  preached  throughout  the  whole  wide 
world. 

— Jean   Nicholson   Adamson, 

Sinclairdown,   Fife,   Scotland 
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oJhe  cf light 

Dorothy  J.  Roberts 

,  .  .  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  saying,  Arise,  and  take 
the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee  into  Egypt.  .  ,  . 

To  shadowed  Egypt  from  the  starlit  manger, 
There  hide  your  infant  from  the  Herod  blow; 
Cold  here  the  blade  and  sharp  the  steel  of  danger, 
But  the  Nile  will  remember  only  Pharaoh. 

Skirt  the  plains  where  sacred  sandals  wandered 
Lost  in  the  wilderness  of  long  ago; 
Mark  by  a  new  light  the  sea's  arm,  sundered. 
And  the  broken  thread  of  the  Jordan's  flow. 

Where  dim  altars  breast  the  moon's  pale  weather. 
Where  legends  lived  before  the  parchment  scroll. 
And  your  feet  will  tread  the  sands  where  many  another 
Walked  sunrise  on  the  pathway  of  the  soul. 

Their  sleeping  legions  in  your  mind  will  waken, 
When  you  shall  see  the  past  with  visioned  eye. 
The  mighty  monuments  by  years  unshaken. 
And  hear  again  the  thunder  over  Sinai. 

His  promised  light  will  lengthen  by  the  sedges— 
Where  Miriam  put  a  cradle-craft  to  sea- 
Till  it  shall  burn,  the  high  noon  of  the  ages, 
Its  golden  zenith  over  Galilee. 
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The  Prophet's  SaiKng  Orders 
to  ReHef  Society 

President  /.  Reuhen  Clarlc,  Jr. 
Of  the  First  Presidency 

[Address  delivered  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Annual  General  Relief  Society 

Conference,  September  29,  1949.] 

SISTERS  of  the  Rehef  Society:  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  were  organized, 
you,  even  though  I  have  to  As  you  know,  at  your  first  meet- 
talk.  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  ing  you  were  organized,  on  March 
meeting  so  far,  and  the  instructions,  17th  of  1842.  During  that  summer, 
the  advice,  and  the  counsel  that  have  and  until  August  31,  the  Prophet 
been  given  to  you.  met  with  the  sisters  rather  frequent- 

You  have  a  great  mission,  as  you  ly.     On  two  or  three  occasions  he 

are  told  on  all  occasions,  but  you  preached  really  great  sermons  and 

cannot  be  told  too  often,  nor  can  he  laid   down   for  you   the  course 

you  too  earnestly  remember  it.  which  he  felt  you  should  follow. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  with  As  I  read  a  little  something  of  the 
the  introduction  that  Webster  made  history  of  those  times,  I  found  that 
in  his  reply  to  Hayne.  I  have  not  the  summer  of  1842  was  one  of  the 
read  it  for  years.  It  is  not  wholly  most  difficult  summers  for  him,  per- 
applicable,  but  at  the  beginning  of  sonally,  through  which  he  lived.  The 
his  reply,  which  dealt  with  funda-  infamous  Bennett  was  in  Nauvoo 
mental  principles  of  constitutional  stirring  up  all  the  trouble  he  knew 
government,  he  said  that  when  a  how  to  stir,  and  he  was  a  good  stir- 
ship  had  been  on  the  ocean,  driven  rer.  The  Prophet  was  driven  almost, 
by  winds  and  storms  for  many  days,  apparently,  to  his  wit's  ends  to  know 
the  mariner  always  took  the  first  what  to  do.  Bennett  left  Nauvoo 
occasion  when  the  heavens  were  sometime  during  the  summer, 
visible,  to  take  his  bearings  and  find  During  this  same  summer  the 
out  where  he  was.  enemies   of   the   Church,   and  par- 

Now,  you  have  not  been  driven  ticulady  of  the  Prophet,  in  Missouri, 

and  wind-tossed  since  your  organ-  sought  to  involve  the  Prophet  in  an 

ization.     You  have  had  the  guid-  attempt  that  was  made  upon  the  life 

ance  of  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  of  ex-governor  Boggs.     It  went  so 

who  have,  from  time  to  time,  given  far  that  they  finally  secured  papers, 

you  the  instructions  which  they  felt  extradition  they  called  them,  though 

you  should  have.    Nevertheless,  re-  not  technically   so,   extradition   pa- 

membering  that  introduction,  I  de-  pers  to  get  him  from  Nauvoo  back 

cided  that  I  would  go  back  to  the  into  Missouri,  where,  of  course,  they 

beginning  of  your  organization  and  would   have   made   short   shrift   of 

acquaint   myself   again,    somewhat,  him  if  they  could  have  gotten  him 
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there.    His  time  was  taken  in  good  Sister  Spafford  read  showing  what 

part  that  summer  in  avoiding  the  the  home  did  not  now  have^  and  I 

necessity  of  returning  to  Missouri,  think  that  is  really  a  serious  thing. 

He  did  avoid  it.  All  she  read  about  that,  as  well  as 

It  was  during  all  of  this  trouble  other  things,  was  true.  We  are  losing 

that  he  organized  this  Relief  Society  the  art  of  making  homes.  Our  chil- 

and  I  felt  as  I  read  the  account  of  dren,    untaught    in    the    affairs    of 

his  talks  to  them,  what  he  told  them,  home,  of  course  do  not  know  how 

I  felt  that  he  had  turned  to  the  sis-  to  make  a  home.    And  you  Relief 

ters  for  the  consolation,  for  the  up-  Society  members  must  bring  into 

lift  of  which  he  stood  in  such  sad  the    home,    your   homes,    all    that 

need  at  that  time.  should  be  there. 

I  suppose  I  do  not  need  to  tell  I  had  thought,  but  the  time  will 

you  sisters  that  you  are  the  anchors  not  permit,  that  I  might  read  you 

which  hold  us  men  moored  where  some  of  those  early  sermons  of  the 

we  ought  to  be.    I  suppose  I  need  Prophet,  some  of  the  things  which 

not  tell  you  that  you  are  our  com-  he  said,  about  which  he  taught.  And 

fort  and  our  consolation.  I  suppose  I  am  not  sure.  Sister  Spafford,  but 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  that  that  you  might  consider,  I  am  not 

we  look  to  you  and  have  to  look  to  suggesting  that  you  should  do  it,  but 

you  for  encouragement,  and  some-  I  am  not  sure  but  that  you  might 

times  even  for  courage  to  go  for-  consider  whether  or  not  it  might 

ward.     I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  not  be  well  to  print  in  your  Relief 

you  that  in  a  very  large  sense  we  Society    Magazine    some    of    the 

must  look  to  you  as  the  mothers,  things,  some  of  the  topics  which  the 

if  we  are  to  keep  this  Church  going.  Prophet  discussed  in  those  times. 

We  of  the  Priesthood  are  out  in 

the  world.     We  meet  all  kinds  of  T  repeat,  he  seemed  to  have  turned 

conditions.     We   are   engaged    in  to  the  sisters  for  the  help  and  the 

something  of  a  battle  from  day  to  consolation  and  the  encouragement 

day,   trying  to  secure  those  things  which    he    did    not   get   from    the 

which  maintain  life.     We  do  not  brethren.    They  were  falling,  so  to 

have  much  time  with  you,  nor  with  speak,  on  all  sides.  His  most  trust- 

the  children,  and  so  we  must  look  ed  friends  were  disappointing  him, 

to  you,  and  do  look  to  you,  and  we  went  into  apostasy,  some  of  them 

are  not  disappointed,  to  build  the  tried  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 

home  and  to  make  it  a  home,  the  of  his  enemies,  and  so  he  organized 

home  of  which  Sister  Spafford  has  you   people,   you   sisters,   in    order 

spoken.*  that  you  might,  in  a  measure,  react 

I  suppose  that  those  of  us  who  get  against  and  counteract  the  terrible 

older  and  get  something  of  a  post-  trials,     disappointments,     and     dis- 

view  of  life,  realize  more  fully,  day  couragements  which  he  had  to  en- 

by  day,  what  the  home  means.    I  dure, 

was   particularly   struck   with   what  I  repeat,  that  is  your  real  mission, 

*This  address,  "Woman's  Role  as  Homemaker,"  by  President  Belle  S.  Spafford,  was 
published  in  the  November  1949  Magazine,  page  724. 
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to  build  a  home  where  love  shall  be,  sponsibility.     The   humblest  man, 

serenity,  peace,  quiet,  culture,  and  and  the  humblest  woman,  doing  his 

all   the  things   that  go  to  make  a  duty  in  the  place  in  which  he  is 

home.  called  to  work,  will  deserve  and  re- 

I  hope  the  Lord  will  bless  you  in  ceive  just  as  much  reward  as  the  man 

your  labors.     I  hope  he  will  bring  who  so  serves  and  so  acts  in  the 

to  each  of  you  a  realization  of  what  highest  position.    The  Lord  always 

you  ought  to  be,  and  what  you  ought  used  the  poor  of  the  earth  to  il- 

to  do.    And  do  not  try  to  be  any-  lustrate  how  men  should  live, 
thing  else  but  good  mothers  and         Again,  may  God  bless  you  and  be 

good  homemakers,  for  that  will  ex-  with  you  through  the  years  to  come, 

haust  all  the  time,  all  the  effort,  and  give   you    the    vision    of   the    true 

pay  the  greatest  dividends  of  any-  homemaker,  that  you  will  be  able 

thing  you  can  do  in  the  world.  to  save  by  this  course,  not  alone 

I  rejoice  in  being  with  you.     I  Zion,  but  the  world.     And  that  is 

pray  God  to  bless  you,  to  bless  you  your  destiny,  and  ours,  to  save  the 

who  preside  and  you  who  serve,  and  world. 

it  is  as  blessed  to  serve  as  it  is  to         God  bless  you,  I  ask,  in  the  name 

preside,  and  with  infinitely  less  re-  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

■  ♦ « 

The  Annual  General  Relief  Society 

Conference 

September  28  and  29,  1949 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp, 
Chairman,  Conference  Committee 

THE  annual  general  Relief  So-  sembly  Hall  by  the  respective  chair- 
ciety  conference  for  1949  was  men.  The  congregational  singing 
held  Wednesday  and  Thurs-  was  led  by  Sister  Florence  J.  Madsen 
day,  September  28,  29,  at  Salt  Lake  with  Sister  Beverly  B.  Glauser  at 
City  with  President  Belle  S.  Spaf-  the  organ.  Four  special  depart- 
ford  presiding  at  all  the  sessions,  ments  were  conducted  simultaneous- 
All  stakes  of  the  Church  were  rep-  ty  from  2:45  to  3:45  in  the  afternoon 
resented  with  the  exception  of  Oahu  for  secretaries,  Indian  relations, 
and  Spokane.  The  mission  Relief  So-  j^^Jief  Society  Magazine,  and  music. 

ciety  presidents  were  not  in  attend-         ^xt  j      j  '      •  i  ..  1.1.  ^ 

^     .  .1  c  ■ui.j-i.-i.         Wednesday  night  the  annual  re- 

ance  at  the  conference,  but  district  .  1    i  ?  .     ^i      t    r 

and  branch  officers  of  many  missions  ^^P^^^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  *^^  Lafayette 

in  the  United  States  were  present.  Ballroom,  Hotel  Utah,  for  stake  and 

The     meetings     on     Wednesday  mission  officers  and  board  members, 

consisted    of   presentations    of   the  On  Thursday  morning  the  Officers 

educational  courses,  including  a  dis-  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly 

cussion  on  work  meeting  activities  Hall.     The    Temple    View    Stake 

conducted,  consecutively,  in  the  As-  Singing  Mothers  sang  three  beauti- 
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Aaams  Fine  Photography 

THE  GENERAL  OFFICERS  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY 
Left  to  right:   First  Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp;  President  Belle  S.  Spafford; 
Second  Counselor  Velma  N.  Simonsen;  Secretary -Treasurer  Margaret  C.  Pickering. 


ful  songs  under  the  direction  of 
Naomi  B.  Hahn,  with  DeEtte  B. 
Stewart  at  the  piano  and  Sue  E. 
Christensen  at  the  organ. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session 
was  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  open 
to  the  general  public.  President 
George  Albert  Smith  and  President 
J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  both  addressed 
the  great  congregation  of  sisters 
from  all  over  the  Church.  President 
Belle  S.  Spafford  and  three  other 


members  of  the  general  board- 
Sisters  Evon  W.  Peterson,  Mary  J. 
Wilson  and  Leone  O.  Jacobs  also 
addressed  the  sisters  at  this  closing 
session.  The  Singing  Mothers  of 
the  Jordan  Valley  Region  and  the 
four  Provo  stakes,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sister  Florence  J.  Madsen, 
added  to  the  sacredness  of  the  meet- 
ing by  rendering  four  beautiful 
songs.  Brother  Frank  Asper  was  at 
the  organ. 


The  talk  "Woman's  Role  as  Homemaker"  by  President  Belle  S.  Spafford,  delivered 
at  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  in  the  Tabernacle,  has  been  published  in  the  No- 
vember 1949  issue  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine.  A  digest  of  certain  features  of  the 
conference  is  presented  in  the  following  pages  of  this  issue  of  the  Magazine.  Because 
of  the  hmitation  of  space  some  addresses  will  be  published  in  later  issues  as  follows: 

The  address  by  President  George  Albert  Smith  will  appear  in  the  January  issue; 
that  of  Elder  Benson  in  the  February  issue;  and  that  of  Bishop  WirthHn  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  ReUef  Society  Magazine. 

Copies  of  the  talks  "Theology  Department  in  Union  Meeting,"  by  Ethel  C. 
Smith;  "Universal  Appeal  of  Visiting  Teacher  Messages,"  by  Mar}'  G.  Judd;  and 
digests  of  the  talks  "The  Worth  of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine  to  Latter-day  Saint 
Women"  by  Elder  Lynn  McKinlay  and  "The  Value  of  Great  Literature  and  How  to 
Gain  an  Appreciation  of  It"  by  Elder  Briant  S.  Jacobs,  have  been  sent  to  the  stakes 
in  mimeograph  form. 

Following  is  a  schedule  of  the  meetings: 

DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS— Wednesday,  September  28,  1949 
Morning — 10-12  Noon — Assembly  Hall 

Theology Ethel  C.  Smith,  Chairman 


800  RELIEF  SOCIETY  MAGAZINE— DECEMBER  1949 

Literature  Leone  O.  Jacobs,  Chairman 

Work  Meeting Leone  G.  Layton,  Chairman 

Afternoon — i :  30-2 :  30 — ^Assembly  Hall 

Visiting  Teaching  Mary  G.  Judd,  Chairman 

Social  Science Edith  S.  ElHott,  Chairman 

—2:45-3:45 
Indian  Relations 

Secretaries 

Relief  Society  Magazine 

Music 

Thursday,  September  29,  1949 

Officers  Meeting — Assembly  Hall 
Morning — 10-12  Noon 

General  Session — Tabernacle 
Afternoon — 2 :  00-4 :  00 


E 


DEPARTMENTAL  MEETING 

MORNING  SESSION-SEPTEMBER  28,  1949 

Digest— Untroauction  to  JLesson   (courses 
Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 

DUCATION  is  an  important  that  they  are  of  vital  interest  and 
part  of  the  hfe  of  a  Latter-day  importance  in  the  hves  of  our  mem- 
Saint.  The  Lord  has  said  'It  is  im-  bers,  and  trust  that  you  sisters  of  the 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  saved  in  stakes  will  see  that  the  true  purpose 
Ignorance"  and  ''Whatever  principle  of  each  course  is  attained  in  the  les- 
of  intelligence  we  attain  unto  in  sons  as  taught  in  the  wards, 
this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us  in  the  We  wish  to  express  appreciation 
resurrection.  And  if  a  person  gains  to  the  writers  of  our  lessons  who 
more  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  give  fully  and  freely  of  their  great 
this  life  through  his  diligence  and  talents  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
obedience  than  another,  he  will  have  sisters  of  Relief  Society.  Their  re- 
so  much  the  advantage  in  the  world  ward,  sisters,  lies  in  the  benefit  and 
to  come."  enlightenment  which  come  to  you 
The  general  board  is  proud  of  the  and  the  other  women  of  the  Church, 
courses  which  are  designed  to  be  who  study  these  excellent  and  out- 
presented  this  coming  year.  We  feel  standing  lessons. 

Digest—  iKe lie f  Society  in  the  JLis^es  of  (cyur 

Sisters  in  iburope 

Nida  A.  TaggBit 
Former  President,  Swiss-Austrian  Mission  Relief  Society 

T  ask  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  and     you  what  I  have  in  my  heart. 

for  an  interest  in  your  faith  and         I  was  able,  from  my  mission,  to 
prayers  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell     gain  a  deeper  testimony  of  the  di- 
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vinity  of  Relief  Society  work  and 
the  effectiveness  that  it  has  in  the 
Hves  of  our  sisters  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  the  shining  hght  in  most 
of  their  hves.  These  sisters  in  many 
of  those  lands  where  women  have 
been  given  few,  if  any,  privileges, 
have  found  in  the  Relief  Society 
work  their  place  in  the  sun. 

They  have  the  spirit  of  mercy. 
They  visit  the  sick  and  they  never 
go  empty-handed,  if  it  is  only  a 
flower  they  take  with  them.  They 
have  little  money  to  give,  but  they 
give  their  time  and  their  love  and 
all  of  their  effort. 

They  love  the  lessons.  They  were 
thrilled  to  know  that  they  were 
studying  the  same  lessons  that  you 
are  studying  here.  They  have  some 
very  fine  class  leaders.  Everyone 
takes  part. 

You  know  that  love  is  the  founda- 
tion of  democracy,  and,  in  these 
troubled  times  in  Europe,  what 
greater  gift  could  we  give  those 
women  than  our  wonderful  Relief 
Society  program  and  to  bring  them 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  Never 
in  the  history  of  our  mission  have 
the  doors  been  opened  to  us  as  they 
are  at  present. 

In  Germany,  Sister  Wunderlich 
is  doing  a  magnificent  work  in  bring- 
ing order  out  of  chaos.  She  has 
brought  those  sisters  together. 
When  they  had  a  convention  in 
Frankfurt,  they  displayed  twenty- 
five  thousand  articles  of  clothing 
that  their  sisters  had  made  out  of 
materials  from  the  welfare  clothing 
that  needed  re-making.  They  were 
feeling  that  they,  too,  had  their  wel- 
fare project,  and  they  are  beginning 
to  be  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  Swiss  sisters  were  not  hurt 


by  the  war,  yet  they  were  very  active 
and  eager  to  help  their  less  fortunate 
neighbors.  They  gathered  clothing 
and  food  and  gave  their  precious 
food  coupons  in  order  to  send  food 
and  clothing  to  Germany  and 
Austria.  Every  member  child  in 
Austria  was  brought  into  Switzer- 
land and  cared  for  in  the  homes  of 
our  sisters.  They  were  cared  for 
from  three  to  six  months,  fed  and 
clothed  and  rehabilitated.  It  was  a 
marvelous  thing  for  our  sisters  to 
do. 

In  that  first  winter,  the  winter  of 
1947,  our  wonderful  Relief  Society 
president  in  Vienna  had  a  little  plot 
of  ground  an  hour  and  a  half  out 
from  the  center  of  the  city.  She 
traveled  out  there  every  day  to  take 
care  of  that  plot  of  ground  herself. 
She  planted  and  harvested  those 
potatoes  and  she  harvested  enough 
to  help  every  family  in  that  branch. 
She  said  to  me:  ''Sister  Taggart,  it 
was  like  the  story  of  the  loaves  and 
the  fishes.  I  have  never  harvested 
as  many  potatoes  before  or  since." 

As  mission  wives  in  Europe,  the 
wives  of  the  mission  presidents  are 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  them  here. 

Those  sisters  in  Europe  would 
love  to  join  the  body  of  the  Church. 
I  think  in  every  one  of  their  hearts 
is  that  wish  sometime  to  come  to 
Zion,  but  next  to  that  is  the  thought 
that  they  are  a  part  of  this  great 
Relief  Society  organization,  that 
they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  further 
the  work  of  the  Lord  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

May  he  bless  them  with  every- 
thing they  need,  that  they  may  have 
courage  and  faith,  whatever  may 
come,  I  pray. 


Digest— (71  in ^5  on  JLesson    {Jjevelopment 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 
Chairman,  Literature  Committee 

TT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  Enghsh  Bible,  it  has  been  suggested 
present  the  new  course,  'The  that  a  recording  of  some  Biblical 
Literature  of  England."  From  re-  masterpiece  might  be  an  inspiration- 
ports  that  have  come  in  from  gen-  al  activity.  Available  at  the  Deseret 
eral  board  members  we  find  that  Book  Company,  there  are  recordings 
many  of  you  are  delighted  with  the  of  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount/' 
course,  but  others  have  expressed  'The  Last  Supper,"  and  'The  Cre- 
the  feeling  that  the  material  will  be  ation."  If  any  of  you  are  interested 
difficult  to  present.  We  know  it  is  you  may  place  an  order  through  the 
quite  natural  to  have  some  feelings  Deseret  Book  Company, 
of  apprehension  when  a  new  course  Wherever  an  opportunity  presents 
of  study  is  presented.  However,  if  a  itself,  sisters,  tie  in  the  principles  of 
subject  seems  difficult,  remember,  the  gospel  with  the  lessons.  An  ex- 
it is  good  for  us  to  reach  out,  to  cellent  opportunity  for  this  is  in  the 
have  to  strive  and  exert  ourselves,  presentation  of  the  short  "Parable 
From  one  of  our  sisters  I  heard  this  of  the  Sparrow"  in  the  October  les- 
fine  bit  of  counsel:  "Do  not  disdain  son.  The  additional  light  of  the 
even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  gospel  relative  to  the  pre-mortal  and 
things."  Even  a  slight  acquaintance  post-mortal  existence  is  indeed  satis- 
with  great  literature  is  valuable  to  fying.  There  will  be  opportunity 
our  sisters  and  may  very  likely  whet  for  tying  in  gospel  principles  also  in 
the  appetite  for  more.  other  lessons. 

Another  suggestion :  Do  not  scat-  We  are  confident  that  this  course 
ter  your  ammunition  too  far.  Don't  in  English  literature  will  prove  of 
try  to  cover  so  much  material  that  value  to  the  women  of  the  Church 
you  can  only  flit  from  one  thing  to  by  having  them  read  and  study 
another  and  do  none  of  it  justice,  great  literature,  that  by  so  doing  they 
It  is  far  better  to  leave  one  well-de-  will  not  waste  time  on  inferior  read- 
fined  impression  with  your  class  ing  material.  We  also  expect  it 
members  than  to  leave  several  hazy,  will  encourage  them  to  supervise 
confused  ones.  more  closely  the  reading  habits    of 

Make  generous   use  of  the  text,  their    children    and    provide    them 

There  is  much  valuable  background  with  worthwhile  literature  in  their 

material  in  it.  own  homes.  A  fine  project  for  our 

Use  maps  and  pictures  freely.  Re-  Relief  Society  mothers  would  be  to 

member,  visual  aids  are  just  as  im-  inaugurate  the  habit  of  reading  aloud 

portant  in  adult  teaching  as  in  child  together  in  the  home.    This  could 

teaching.    The  National  Geographic  well  be  incorporated  into  the  Family 

for  April  1949,  seems  to  have  been  Hour  program.    For  every  member 

planned  purposely  for  this  course,  of  the  family,  of  suitable  age,  to  take 

It  contains  much  excellent  material  a  turn  in  reading  aloud  from  some 

and   pictures   pertinent  to   English  literary  masterpiece,  would  be  bene- 

Literature.     For  the  lesson  on  the  ficial. 
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Digest— cfostenng  (creative  cKomemaking  Jrrts 

Leone  G.  Lay  ton 
Chairman,  Work  Meeting  Committee 

JpLANNING  and  conducting  work  leisure  moments.     So  many  hours 

meetings  which  our  sisters  will  of  effort  should  be  spent  only  on 

feel  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  is  a  something     that     will     be     lovely 

real  challenge  to  those  responsible  through  the  years.     We  need  help 

for  work  meeting  day.     Anything  in  the  use  of  colored  design  besides 

which  helps  women  become  better  instruction  in  needlework  and  cro- 

homemakers  and  housekeepers  has  chet  skills.     There  are  basic  rules 

a  place  in  this  day's  program.    We  that  can  be  learned  which  govern 

may  have  almost  as  many  different  beauty,  both  of  form  and  color.  The 

things  to  do  as  there  are  women  lovely   crafts   which   have  lived   so 

present,  since  the  range  of  interests  long  should  not  be  forgotten, 

among  our  sisters  is  so   wide  and  Medical   science,   moreover,   tells 

their  needs  so  diverse.  us  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  work- 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  fine  in-  ing  with  the  hands, 
struction  which  has  been  given  You  stake  leaders  cannot  plan  for 
through  the  suggested  sewing  the  wards  but  you  can  plan  with 
course.  If  there  is  a  single  young  them.  From  your  ward  visits  you 
woman  in  your  wards  who  does  not  know  the  condition  of  the  various 
feel  able  to  sew  for  her  children,  you  wards.  You  can  help  those  which 
need  to  encourage  and  instruct  her.  lack  by  suggestions  and  demonstra- 
The  pride  of  creative  accomplish-  tions  in  your  union  meeting  depart- 
ment and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  ment.  You  can  suggest  better  or- 
children  well  dressed  by  the  labor  ganization  of  the  work  and  ways  to 
and  skill  of  your  own  hands  may  be  interest  and  bring  in  new  women, 
intangibles,  but  they  are  no  less  real  You  can  help  raise  standards,  sug- 
than  the  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  gest  new  ideas  in  handwork  and 
cents  which  this  art  brings  to  the  homemaking,  and  call  attention  to 
home.  fine  articles  or  books  on  home  man- 
Work  meetings  should  be  planned  agement  and  home  decoration.  You 
to  serve  the  home  in  every  way  pos-  can  stimulate  the  wards  to  do  sea- 
sible.  As  you  check  over  the  ac-  sonal  planning.  You  can  be  con- 
tivities  of  any  homemaker  you  be-  stantly  aware  of  trends  and  new 
gin  to  see  the  possibilities  of  each  ideas  that  will  be  helpful  to  your 
work  day.    Wife,  homemaker,  buy-  members. 

er,  bookkeeper,  decorator,  cook.  Sisters,  I  pray  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
laundress,  dishwasher,  telephone  op-  ther  that  he  will  guide  us,  that  he 
erator,  mother,  seamstress,  nurse,  will  give  us  ingenuity  and  imagina- 
with  gardening  and  canning  thrown  tion  that  we  may  make  homemak- 
in  besides.  ing  attractive  to  our  sisters,  that 
It  is  natural  for  women  to  want  we  may  foster  the  love  for  creative 
to  create  beauty  with  their  hands,  skills,  that  through  our  efforts 
Almost  every  woman  has  something  Latter-day  Saint  homes  may  become 
she  picks  up  and  works  on  in  her  better    places    in    which    to    live. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  MEETING 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  28 

V(/ith  JLibertyi  ana  justice  for  ^U 

Edith  S.  Elliott 
Chairman,  Social  Science  Committee 


CINCE  childhood  we  have,  each 
one  of  us,  pledged  allegiance  to 
our  flag  and  country.  Our  love  and 
patriotism  have  increased  each  time 
we  have  freely  offered  our  willingness 
to  support  our  government.  While 
we  were  small,  we  had  to  depend 
on  others  for  our  feeling  of  security 
in  governmental  matters.  Now  that 
we  are  mature,  we  are  responsible  to 
ourselves. 

When  we  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
country,  we  are  not  being  intel- 
ligent unless  we  can  do  so,  whole- 
heartedly, knowing  all  about  the 
workings  of  the  government,  plus  a 
desire  to  see  liberty  and  justice  for 
all.  Our  aim  is  to  have  good  govern- 
ment—one that  is  fair,  progressive, 
and  dependable. 

The  1 34th  section  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  is  a  declaration  of 
what  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  believes  to  be  the 
aspects  of  a  model  government.    It 


was  written  by  Oliver  Cowdery  as 
a  statement  to  the  world  about  our 
political  beliefs.  It  is  a  reasonable, 
workable  plan  for  insuring  ideal  re- 
lationship between  government  and 
the  governed,  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  freedom.  For  this 
reason  the  general  board  has  chosen 
this  section  for  intensive  study  in 
our  social  science  department  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Relief  Society  women  can  wield  a 
strong  influence  for  good  in  our 
communities  and  states,  by  acquaint- 
ing themselves  with  political  con- 
ditions and  working  for  their  better- 
ment. 

In  this  world  of  ours  where  the 
thing  we  seem  to  have  the  most  of 
is  confusion,  we  need  the  guidance 
and  help  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
along  political  as  well  as  spiritual 
lines.  He  has  given  us  the  precious 
gift  of  freedom.  We  must  guard  it 
and  know  that  ''eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty." 


Digest—    Llnwashen  uiands      Versus  utearts 

Elder  Spencer  W.  Kimhall 
Of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


I 


hope,  my  dear  sisters,  that  you 
can  catch  the  vision  of  this 
work  among  the  Lamanite  sisters 
and  that  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
the  vision  and  the  enthusiasm  on  to 
the  sisters  with  whom  you  work. 

When  all  of  you  return  to  your 
homes,  if  you  inspire  another  fifty 
or  a   hundred   women   in   each   of 
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your  stakes,  I  can  see  that  there  will 
be  happy  results. 

I  hope  we  will  not  be  too  much 
bound  by  patterns.  The  regular  pat- 
tern of  one  Relief  Society  a  week 
need  not  be  followed.  The  course 
of  study  must  be  adjusted  to  needs. 
The  Indian  work  is  more  or  less  of 
an  experiment  yet.    We  will  be  glad 
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to  get  the  benefit  of  your  suggestions 
also,  as  you  find  effective  ways  of 
teaching. 

Last  month,  in  our  meeting  in 
the  Temple,  President  Clark  made 
the  statement  that  he  had  spent  sev- 
eral years  down  in  Mexico  among 
the  Lamanites,  the  pure-blooded  In- 
dians, and  also  the  Mexicans.  He 
found  that  they  have  a  greater  dis- 
cernment than  we  do,  generally. 

If  you  think  with  just  an  outward 
show  of  friendliness,  you  can  go  in- 
to their  lives,  you  are  badly  mistaken. 
An  Indian  can  see  through  you  clear 
into  the  heart,  and  he  knows  wheth- 
er you  are  friend  or  foe. 

K^ov/  sisters,  the  most  important 
thing  in  this  whole  Indian  program, 
as  I  see  it,  is  education,  divided  into 
two  phases.  The  first  phase  is  edu- 
cation of  the  Latter-day  Saints  at 
home,  some  of  whom  need  their 
hearts  opened,  cleansed  and  purged 
and  purified  and  made  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  program.  And  phase  two 
is  the  proselyting  of  the  Lamanites 
themselves. 

The  scriptures  are  filled  with 
prophecies  in  connection  with  this 
people.  Why,  there  are  few  sub- 
jects on  which  there  is  so  much  re- 
vealed. The  prophecies  must,  and 
will  be  fulfilled.  They  can  be  ful- 
filled only  by  our  help.  We  must 
go  out  and  do  this  work. 

Now,  we  have  tried  segregation 
of  the  Indians  in  this  nation  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  did  not  work. 
Segregation  has  been  almost  a  com- 
plete failure.  Many  of  them  are 
still  ''blanket"  Indians, -after  a  cen- 
tury of  segregation.  The  program 
of  the  Church  must  be  one  of  as- 
similation and  integration.  We  must 
take  them  into  our  arms,  into  our 


hearts,  into  our  Relief  Societies,  into 
our  sacrament  meetings,  into  our 
Sunday  Schools,  into  our  Primaries, 
into  our  Mutual,  and  into  our 
hearts. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Peter  said. 
You  remember  he  thought  the  gos- 
pel was  for  the  Jews  only.  The  Lord 
revealed  that  the  gospel  was  for 
gentiles  as  well,  but  the  Jews  could 
hardly  believe  it.  They,  including 
the  apostles,  had  grown  up  with  the 
thought  all  those  years,  that  the 
gospel  was  for  the  Hebrews  and  that 
the  Samaritans  and  all  the  other 
groups  of  those  Gentiles  along  the 
Mediterranean  coast  were  not  clean. 
And  then  you  will  remember  in  the 
vision  Peter  saw  all  the  reptiles  and 
the  beasts  of  every  kind,  and  Peter 
said  ".  .  .  God  hath  shewed  me  that 
I  should  not  call  any  man  common 
or  unclean." 

I  think  the  Lord  put  the  reptiles 
and  the  snakes  and  the  beasts  all  in 
this  vision,  so  that  Peter  would  know 
the  extent  of  the  inclusion  and  that 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  the  gos- 
pel should  not  come,  even  the  poor 
and  the  degraded  and  the  unclean, 
and  so  he  finally  received  his  testi- 
mony. And  he  went  about  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  gentiles.  Some 
of  his  own  brethren,  even  in  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  began  to 
argue  with  him,  and  finally  Peter 
said  to  them:  ''What  was  I,  that  I 
could  withstand  God?" 

Now,  sisters,  the  Lord  has  shown 
that  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  In- 
dian. Who  are  you  and  who  am  I, 
that  we  can  withstand  God?  The 
Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants  are  full  of  revela- 
tions indicating  that  these  people 
must  receive  the  gospel  and   that 
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God  does  and  we  must,  accept  them. 

Sisters,  we  must  come  to  a  pro- 
gram of  assimilation  and  integra- 
tion, and  we  must  learn  the  lesson 
that  Peter  learned,  and  that  others 
have  had  to  learn.  ''Unwashen 
hands"  is  no  crime.  It  is  a  crime 
to  have  unwashen  souls.  You  re- 
member how  the  Pharisees,  with  vile 
hearts,  would  not  eat  with  Christ's 
disciples  with  ''unwashen  hands.'' 

If  you  had  committed  no  greater 
sin  than  these  parricular  Indians 
have  who  are  living  today,  the  sin 
of  being  descendants  of  those  who 
sinned,  how  would  you  feel  about 
it?  Would  you  cry  for  deliverance? 
Would  you  grope  for  light?  Would 
you  think  that  perhaps  you  had  paid 
your  penalty  and  that  now  you 
should  be  given  consideration  and 
brought  back  into  the  worid  of  the 
living? 

In  today's  paper,  there  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Sister  Sundust.  May  I 
quote  just  a  few  lines  from  her.  She 
said : 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint. 
You  know,  in  my  years  there  is  always 
fear  and  doubt,  not  only  me,  but  the  tribe 
of  the  Maricopa  Indians  living  eighteen 
miles  from  here  between  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.  There  were  other  mission- 
aries that  came  there,  but  they  didn't  go 
far.  .  .  .  They  don't  tell  the  right  way  nor 
the  truth  and  I  drift  away.  From  there 
on  there  was  always  doubt  in  my  mind 
whether  there  was  a  living  God  and  his 
Son,  Jesus  Ghrist.  And  then,  finally,  one 
day  your  people  came  around. 

And  now  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Church,  with  her  children. 

'TPHE  Indians  are  calling  for  the 
gospel;  they  are  begging  for  it. 
Bear  your  testimony  to  them  and  the 
Lord  will  magnify  your  testimony, 
and  it  will  be  recorded  in  the  heav- 


ens for  the  angels  to  look  upon,  and 
it  will  bear  fruits.  Your  testimonies 
and  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  win  many 
converts. 

Remember  this,  sisters:  If  the 
Indians  had  all  that  was  rightfully 
theirs  they  would  not  be  where  they 
are  and  we  would  not  be  where  we 
are.    Remember  that. 

We  are  here  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  do  not  forget  it.  The  Lord 
gave  us  to  share  an  inheritance  with 
the  Indians  in  this  glorious  land 
which  is  choice  above  all  other  lands 
in  all  the  worid.  But  it  is  ours  only 
on  the  condition,  as  I  see  it,  that 
we  do  our  part  in  seeing  that  these 
people  come  into  the  Church. 

What  the  Lamanite  needs  is  op- 
portunity. The  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  the  Indian  is  oppor- 
tunity. Give  them  an  opportunity, 
sisters,  so  that  they,  too,  can  enjoy 
the  blessings  that  you  do. 

And  take  this  message  back  to 
your  people  in  the  stakes,  that  they 
leave  off  their  racial  prejudice.  Ra- 
cial prejudice  is  of  the  devil.  Racial 
prejudice  is  of  ignorance.  There  is 
no  place  for  it  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  have  read  to  you  some  of 
the  scriptures  indicating  this. 

Now,  sisters,  I  could  talk  to  you 
for  hours  about  the  problems  and 
destinies  of  these  people  who  occupy 
so  much  of  the  thoughts  of  my  work- 
ing hours  and  even  share  in  my 
dreams  of  the  night,  but  may  I  leave 
this  one  thought:  The  Lamanite  has 
suffered  much  and  long  for  the  sins 
of  his  fathers  far  beyond  the  third  or 
fourth  generation.  He  is  now  respon- 
sive to  the  gospel  and  is  entitied  to 
it.     He  will  not  receive  it  without 
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our  help.  We  must  not  fail  him. 
We  must  accept,  fraternize,  and 
fellowship  him,  and  cease  to  spurn 
and  hiss  him. 

And  I  say  it  again  and  again  to 
all  of  us,  as  did  Peter,  who  are  we 
that   we    can    withstand    the   plan 


which  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven  has 
established  for  them?  Wlio  are  we 
to  say  who  is  unclean,  who  has  ''un- 
washen"  hands? 

May  you  do  all  in  your  power, 
with  a  great  enthusiasm,  to  fulfill 
the  promises  of  God,  I  pray. 


OFFICERS  MEETING 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1949 

Digest- iKeport  ana   yyfficial  instructions 

General  President  Belle  S.  Spafford 
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NCE  again  it  becomes  my 
privilege  to  present  to  you  a 
brief  report  of  the  status  of  Re- 
lief Society,  this  time  for  1948. 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  the 
splendid  women  who  have  made 
possible  the  growth  of  the  society  in 
all  of  its  aspects.  We  acknowledge 
the  wonderful  support  and  direction 
that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
Priesthood  authorities. 

General  and  Stake  Boards 

We  have  at  present  twenty-three 
members  of  the  general  board.  Since 
our  last  conference  it  has  been 
necessary  to  release  two  of  our  be- 
loved and  capable  board  members, 
Sister  Priscilla  L.  Evans  and  Sister 
Florence  G.  Smith.  Only  one  board 
member  has  been  appointed  since 
last  October,  Sister  Nellie  W.  Neal, 
former  president  of  the  Farr  West 
Stake,  who  was  named  to  the  gen- 
eral board  in  May  1949. 

We  have  at  present  stake  board 
organizations  in  all  of  the  one  hun- 
dred seventy-four  stakes  of  the 
Church,  with  Relief  Societies  in  all 
of  the  forty-four  missions  of  the 
Church  except  two,  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  Missions. , 


Work  in  Missions 

We  are  now  receiving  annual  re- 
ports and  hearing  regularly  from  all 
of  the  missions,  including  the 
foreign-speaking  missions.  We  are 
encouraged  by  the  growth  of  the 
mission  Relief  Societies  and  by  the 
spirit  with  which  the  work  is  con- 
ducted there.  More  and  more  the 
mission  societies  are  conforming  to 
the  uniform  program  of  Relief  So- 
ciety, and  are  striving  to  conduct 
their  work  in  accordance  with  rec- 
ommended procedure. 

The  general  board  is  beginning  to 
build  up  a  foreign  language  depart- 
ment of  lessons,  and  has  asked  the 
missions  to  supply  copies  of  all 
translated  Relief  Society  lessons. 
We  believe  this  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  in  the  future.  We 
are  also  asking  them,  as  well  as  you 
sisters  in  the  stakes,  to  keep  on  hand 
a  copy  of  A  Centenary  of  Relief 
Society  and  the  Handbook  of  In- 
structions as  well  as  bound  volumes 
of  The  Relief  Society  Magazine. 

Membership  and  Attendance 

The  membership  of  Relief  Society 
w^as  increased  during  1948  by  3,843 
women,  giving  us  a  total  member- 
ship of  115,686  members  as  of  De- 
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cember  31,  1948.  Sisters,  as  long  as  Relief  Society  presidents  under  the 
I  preside  over  the  society,  you  will  direction  of  their  bishops,  contribute 
hear  of  the  importance  of  extending  service  to  the  Welfare  Program,  and 
the  blessings  and  benefits  of  mem-  do  their  own  sewing  wherever  pos- 
bership  to  every  Latter-day  Saint  sible.  In  assigning  the  1950  cloth- 
woman,  ing  budget  the  general  committee 
Visiting  Teacher  Messages  ''.  recommending  that  only  a  por- 
We  commend  you  most  heartily  ^^^  ^^  ?*  be  made  up  mto  articles 
for  your  continued  efforts  in  of  clothmg,  and  that  the  remamder 
strengthening  and  extending  the  be  held  in  yardage  m  the  storehouse 
visiting  teaching  services.  The  qual-  for  distribution  on  bishops  orders 
ity  of  the  work  continues  to  improve  ^^  ^^^1^^^  V^^  "^^Y  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
according  to  frequent  reports  re-  ^^"  ^^  ^^^g^^  to  do  their  own  sew- 
ceived  at  the  general  office  and  the  ^^S' 
messages  are  well  received  by  both  Fund-Raising  Activities 
visiting  teachers  and  the  women  in  Reports  show  the  society,  as  a 
the  homes.  The  delivery  of  the  whole,  to  be  in  good  condition  with 
message  remains  of  vital  importance  respect  to  finances.  Funds  appear 
even  though  reports  of  the  number  to  have  been  raised  judiciously  and 
of  homes  in  which  the  message  was  expended  wisely.  Fund-raising  ac- 
presented  have  been  discontinued.  tivities  have  been,  in  general,  in 
p,      7    V'  'f  keeping  with  the  standards  and  dig- 

^   ^        .       .  .  ,  nity  of  Relief  Society,  and  they  have, 

Compassionate    services    show    a  -    •' 1  ^  ^1  .1^         . 

,   ^    f .  ,   .  ,   ,,       .  .  m    large    measure,    been    the    out- 

substantial  increase  and  the  sisters  x.-u    c  i.u  i     d  v  £  c     -^x, 

^,    .    ,      ,  .     r  .1  growth  or  the  regular  Relief  Society 

continue  their  loyal  support  or  the  a    i.-        c  -i.   t^w 

^1       1   ^T7  If       V.        ^^  program,  or  a  reflection  of  it.  This 

Church  Welfare  Program.  fi    °  1  u      j  r  n        j  a 

rrm        ,1       r       r°     1       •.     .■  thc  gcucral  board  tully  cudorscs  aud 

Ine  study  or  a  family  situation        ^  ?■,    „^^  ^ ^         •' 

J.      ^1  ^  r    1  .   "^   •   •       •  would  encourage, 

tor  the  purpose  or  determining  its  ° 

problems  and  its  needs  should  be  Relief  Society  Not  a  Selling  Agent 

carefully,   intelligently,   and   unhur-         We  are  aware  that  you  are  oc- 

riedly  made.    Usually  it  is  not  pos-  casionally  approached  by  commer- 

sible  in  a  single  visit  to  understand  cial   institutions   or   by   individuals 

the  family,  its  basic  problems,  and  for  the  purpose  of  having  you  sell 

the  resources  within  it.     For  this  their  product  on  a  commission  basis. 

reason  we  recommend  to  you  a  care-  Such    an    undertaking    should    be 

ful  consideration  of  follow-up  visits  weighed  carefully  and  the  counsel 

and  their  value.     Even  when   the  of  the  Priesthood  should  be  sought. 

need  for  help  has  ceased,  we  would  Care   must  be   exercised   to   make 

recommend    that    the    friendly    in-  sure  that  Relief  Society  does  not  be- 

terest  of  the  president  continue  to  come  a  selling  agent,  and  that  peo- 

be  expressed  through  visits  to  the  P^^  are  not  solicited  in  the  name  of 

home.  t^iG  society  to  the  point  where  the 

o      .     7     rrii         A    ■      ■.  societv  becomes  subject  to  criticism. 
Service  by  Those  Assisted 

W@  urge  a  continuation  of  your  Purchase  of  Sewing  Machines 

efforts  to  have  the  sisters  visited  by         The  general  board  members,  in 
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visiting  your  stakes,  report  that  a 
number  of  local  societies  do  not 
have  sewing  machines.  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  society  of  any 
considerable  size  being  without  a 
sewing  machine.  We,  therefore, 
suggest  that  where  it  is  at  all  feas- 
ible that  the  sisters  work  toward  the 
purchase  of  at  least  one  that  will 
meet  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
the  society. 

Ward  Versus  Stake  Functions 

We  note  a  growing  tendency  for 
stake  boards  to  bring  the  wards  to- 
gether for  functions  that  could  more 
appropriately  be  conducted  in  the 
individual  wards.  As  a  general 
rule  it  is  more  convenient  for  the 
members,  more  women  participate, 
fuller  interest  is  felt,  and  greater 
benefits  accrue  to  the  sisters  and  to 
the  society  when  functions  are  con- 
ducted in  the  individual  wards. 

Support  oi  Magazine 

We  wish  to  thank  you  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  your  loyal 
support  of  the  Magazine.  We  urge 
stake  Relief  Society  presidents  to 
support  the  Magazine  by  calling  it 
to  the  attention  of  stake  and  ward 
officers  from  time  to  time  in  the 
preliminary  session  of  the  union 
meeting.  It  is  suggested  that  ward 
presidents  allow  five  minutes  once 
a  month  to  call  the  Magazine  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  in  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  society. 

Indian  Relations  Program 

I  wish  to  again  remind  you  that 
responsibility  for  the  Indian  rela- 
tions program  rests  with  the  stake 
Indian  relations  committee,  with 
the  stake  presidency  at  its  head.  Re- 
lief Society  works  in  harmony  with 


this  committee  and  has  representa- 
tion on  it.  Appoint  as  a  member  of 
the  stake  board  a  chairman  of  Indian 
relations  as  well  as  the  committee 
members  recommended  in  our  re- 
cent letter  to  you  when  the  need  for 
such  woikers  arises.  Include  in 
the  annual  narrative  report  a  brief 
statement  of  the  activity.  We  would 
also  appreciate  receiving  a  letter 
from  you  occasionally  regarding  the 
program. 

Handbook  AvaiJabJe 

I  am  sure  we  are  all  happy  that 
the  Handbook  is  now  available. 
With  A  Centenary  oi  Relief  Society 
also  in  your  hands  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  history  of  the  society  for  its 
first  hundred  years,  you  have  two 
valuable  aids  in  the  conduct  of  your 
work. 

ReUei  Society  Building 

We  again  express  our  most  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  wonderful  re- 
sponse to  the  Relief  Society  Build- 
ing fund-raising  program.  We  were 
hopeful,  as  was  the  First  Presidency, 
that  we  could  announce  at  this  con- 
ference, the  building  site.  We  are 
assured  by  the  First  Presidency  that 
they  are  moving  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  in  this  situation.  Just  as  soon  as 
we  receive  definite  word  from  them 
you  will  be  advised. 

Lists  oi  Contiibutois 

The  lists  of  contributors  were 
painstakingly  and  beautifully  pre- 
pared. We  thank  you  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  your  work  in  this  matter. 

Vase  Received  From  the 
Swiss-Austrian  Mission 

The  general  board  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Swiss-Austrian  Mis- 
sion an  exquisite  Meissen  ware  vase 
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as  a  gift  for  the  new  Relief  Society 
Building.  It  is  very  rare  and  beauti- 
ful. We  all  thank  this  mission  for 
this  choice  gift  which  will  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  new  build- 
ing where  all  of  you  may  see  it. 

Sisters,  we  love  you  for  what  you 
are  and  for  the  good  you  do.  Presi- 
dent Clark  has  told  us:  "The  Relief 
Society    is    the    handmaid    to    the 


Priesthood  of  God  in  carrying  on  his 
work  for  the  salvation  of  men.  This 
is  the  key  to  every  task  you  under- 
take, it  unlocks  the  door  to  your 
every  duty,  it  opens  the  gate  to  all 
your  activities."  Let  us  always  re- 
member this  admonition  of  Presi- 
dent Clark.  May  God  bless  you  in 
the  important  work  to  which  you 
have  been  called,  I  sincerely  pray. 


1 1  Lee  ting  (cyur  (!:yhiigations 

Counselor   Velma    N.    Simonsen 


OOMETIME  ago  I  read  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  father  to  his 
son  upon  the  son's  graduation 
from  college.  In  it  he  said,  "In 
the  game  of  life  it  won't  matter 
whether  you  win  or  lose,  but  how 
you  meet  your  obligations." 

We  can  well  apply  that  advice  to 
our  own  lives  and  to  our  work  in 
the  Church.  It  does  not  matter 
what  positions  we  hold,  whether  we 
are  presidents,  counselors,  secre- 
taries, or  visiting  teachers,  but  how 
we  meet  the  obligations  of  our  po- 
sitions. 

Probably  we  gathered  here  today 
have  the  greatest  obligation  of  any 
group  of  women  of  equal  numbers 
that  could  be  called  together  any- 
where in  the  whole  world.  And  to 
whom  are  we  obligated?  Certainly 
we  have  an  obligation  to  the  past. 
No  other  women  have  as  great  a 
heritage  as  we  women  of  Relief  So- 
ciety, Think  of  that  first  Relief 
Society.  The  purpose  and  aims  and 
fundamentals  have  not  changed  in 
over  one  hundred  years.  We  must 
so  build  that  we  will  not  weaken 
the  structure  they  so  firmly  estab- 
lished. We  are  obligated  to  the 
future.     We  are  charged  with  the 


responsibility  of  training  the  moth- 
ers who  in  turn  will  take  these  in- 
structions into  the  homes  where  they 
will  influence  future  generations. 
But  our  greatest  obligation  is  to  the 
present,  for  this  is  our  time,  and,  if 
we  meet  the  obligation  of  today 
faithfully,  we  will  likewise  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  the  past  and  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

Of  course,  our  first  obligation  is 
to  God,  for  life  and  being  and  all 
that  we  have  and  are.  That  we  are 
grateful  for  these  blessings,  that  we 
are  trying  to  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
him,  and  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  merely  thanking  him  in  words 
for  his  bounties  to  us,  is  evidenced 
by  our  accepting  responsibility  in 
his  Church. 

But  do  we  often  ask  ourselves  as 
did  one  of  old,  ''What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness 
unto  me?"  There  is  only  one  way 
we  can  really  pay  our  debt  to  God 
—by  keeping  his  commandments 
and  rendering  service  to  others. 
Someone  has  said,  service  is  the  rent 
we  pay  for  the  space  we  occupy  here 
on  earth. 

We  are  members  of  Tlie  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
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and  as  such  we  have  an  obhgation  proper  care  of  the  body.    No  true 

to  hve  the  gospel  and  keep  the  com-  Latter-day  Saint  and,  especially,  no 

mandments  of  God.     At  the  time  true  Latter-day  Saint  chosen  to  a 

of  baptism  we  made  a  covenant  with  position  of  leadership,  would  disre- 

the  Lord  to  do  so.     But,  as  stake  gard  this  law  which  condemns  the 

officers  and  teachers  in  Relief  So-  use  of  tobacco  and  alcoholic  bev- 

ciety,  it  is  especially  important  for  erages  and  advises  against  the  use 

us  to  live  according  to  the  standards  of  tea  and  coffee.     We  need  the 

of  the  Church  and  to  set  the  proper  great  and  unusual  blessings  that  are 

example.  promised  to  those  who  observe  this 

We  have  been  called  to  lead  and  law. 

direct  the  women  of  our  stakes.  We  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 

have  been  called  to  this  position  not  chaste,    and   benevolent.     We   be- 

because  of  our  wealth,  not  because  lieve  that,  but  do  we  practice  it  in 

of  our  social  positions,  not  because  very  deed?    In  this  day  of  idle  words 

of  any  material  possessions  or  quali-  and  scheming  for  self-gain  are  our 

fications  we  may  have,  but  because  promises    fulfilled    to    the    letter? 

we  love  the  gospel  and  live  it  to  the  Would  we  be  willing  to  have  the 

best  of  our  ability  and  have  quali-  Church  judged  by  the  way  we  keep 

ties  of  spiritual  leadership.  And  we  our  obligations  in  this  respect? 
can  expect  to  lead  the  women  no 

higher  than  we  live  ourselves.    The  /^THER    helps     toward    gaining 

Bible  says,  ''as  with  the  people,  so  spiritual  development  are  fam- 

with  the  priest."  ily  and  individual  prayers  and  the 

Our  homes  must  be  examples  for  blessings   upon   the   food,   the   ob- 

the  women  of  the  stakes  to  follow,  servance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  which 

They  should  be  clean,  well-kept,  and  includes    attendance    at    sacrament 

sanitary.    And  it  is  our  responsibility  meeting  and  the  partaking  of  the 

to  guide,  direct,  and  teach  the  wom-  sacrament. 

en   in   the  proper  maintenance   of  Besides    living    the    gospel    and 

their  homes.    There  should  be  co-  teaching  it  by  example,  we  have  an 

operation  among  family  members,  obligation  to  bring  spirituality  into 

and  love  and  righteous  ambition.  all  our  Relief  Society  activities.  We 

Tithing  is  accepted  by  Latter-day  have   a   comprehensive  educational 

Saints  as  a  law  of  God  to  man,  and  program  in  Relief  Society  aimed  to 

while  the  law  contains  a  promise  of  develop  the  women  in  every  phase 

rewards,  we  should  obey  it  because  oi  life.    We  must  not  lose  sight  of 

it  is  the  Lord's  command  that  we  the    fact    that    spirituality    is    the 

do  so,  and  by  obedience  comes  the  foundation  and  the  thread  that  must 

blessing    of    increased     spirituality  run  through  the  entire  structure  of 

which  we  must  have  if  we  wish  to  our  Relief  Society  program  to  give 

meet  the  obligations  of  our  callings,  it  strength  and  purpose  and  effec- 

Important  among   the   standards  tiveness. 

of  the  Church  is  the  observance  of  We  frequently  hear  it  said,  and 

the  Word  of  Wisdom,  the  Lord's  rightly  so,  that  through  activity  in 

guide  to  temporal  salvation,  and  the  Relief  Society  one  can  get  a  liberal 
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education,  but  we  must  not  become 
so  concerned  with  self-development 
in  a  material  way  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  great  purpose  of  Relief  So- 
ciety—that of  strengthening  our 
testimonies  of  the  gospel  and  of 
giving  service  to  others. 

Years  ago  at  a  Relief  Society  con- 
ference, I  heard  a  speaker  make  a 
statement  that  has  helped  me  to 
realize  the  importance  of  spiritual- 
ity in  our  lives.  He  said,  ''Give  your 
children  spiritual  experience  and 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
other."  Let  our  women  be  fed  rich 
spiritual  food  when  they  come  to 
Relief  Society  and  they  will  be  anx- 
ious to  return  for  more. 

As  a  child  I  used  to  go  to  the 
field  with  my  father  to  feed  the 
cows.  They  would  be  scattered  all 
over  the  field.  Father  would  pound 
on  the  bars  with  the  pitchfork  and 
the  cows  would  come  running  from 
every  direction.  They  were  re- 
warded with  good,  fresh  food.  I 
wonder  what  would  have  happened 


if  once  or  twice  they  had  not  found 
good  food  when  they  were  called. 

Upon  you  stake  officers  rests  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  this  spirit- 
ual food  is  given  to  the  women  in 
the  wards.  You  must  see  that  ways 
and  means  are  found  to  let  them 
enjoy  spiritual  experiences.  Let  us 
not  let  the  temporal  things  of  life 
take  away  the  blessings  of  spiritual- 
ity.   The  Lord  has  said: 

For  behold  I  will  bless  all  those  who 
labor  in  my  vineyard  with  a  mighty  bless- 
ing. Wherefore  be  not  weary  in  well  do- 
ing for  you  are  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  great  work  and  out  of  small  things  pro- 
ceedeth  that  which  is  great. 

Strive  first  for  spirituality,  seek 
first  to  know  the  deep  things  of  God, 
and  bring  to  our  hungry  mothers 
rich  spiritual  food. 

My  prayer  is  that  each  of  us  hold- 
ing a  place  of  responsibility  in  Re- 
lief Society  will  so  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  her  calling  that  when  our 
final  score  is  taken,  it  will  be  said  of 
us,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant." 


y^oii  in  JLeadership 

Counselor  Marianne  C.  Sharp 


^^lyiEN  are  that  they  might 
have  joy,"  so  wrote  the 
great  prophet  Nephi  in  declar- 
ing the  summation  of  man's 
goal.  Joy,  however,  comes  as  a  re- 
ward for  obedience  to  eternal, 
righteous  principles.  Joy  in  leader- 
ship, as  in  other  activities,  comes  as 
a  result  of  exercising  leadership  in 
the  way  marked  out  for  us  by  the 
greatest  leader,  as  he  was  the  great- 
est teacher,  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 
In  speaking  of  leadership,  Christ 
taught: 


.  .  .  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister:  And  whoso- 
ever of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be 
servant  of  all.  For  even  the  Son  of  man 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister. 

Therefore,  you  sisters  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  Relief  Societies 
of  the  stakes  of  the  Church  and  all 
assembled  here  today  are  servants 
to  those  over  whom  we  preside.  In 
order  to  render  the  utmost  in  service 
there  are  certain  attributes  which 
must  be  woven  into  the  very  being 
of  our  spirits. 
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Perhaps  the  first  desirable  at-  us.  Perhaps  we  may  be  given  more 
tribute  would  be  a  full-hearted  ac-  duties  and  responsibilities  than  we 
ceptance  of  the  particular  call  which  consider  to  be  just.  Will  we  ever 
has  come  to  each  one.  However  find  joy  through  rebelling  or  being 
unworthy  we  may  feel  to  a  call  of  disloyal  and  complaining  to  others? 
leadership  in  the  Church,  we  know  No,  and  through  perfect  loyalty  in 
that  we  are  called  to  such  positions  accepting  without  question  all  that 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  Priest-  is  asked  of  each  of  us,  comes  greatest 
hood.  When  a  call  comes  is  no  growth.  Every  task  which  is  under- 
time to  bemoan  lost  opportunities  taken  with  a  willing  spirit  to  which 
of  the  past  to  better  fit  one's  self  for  we  devote  our  best  efforts  rewards 
the  present  call— it  is  too  late  for  the  doer  with  increased  power  of 
that.  When  a  call  comes  we  must  accomplishment.  The  more  the  ef- 
bend  all  our  energies  to  training  for  fort  required,  the  greater  the  growth, 
the  service  that  lies  before  us,  and  As  Sister  Robison  used  to  say,  ''Wel- 
seek  through  prayer,  study,  and  our  come  the  task  that  makes  you  go 
actions  to  make  us  equal  to  each  beyond  yourself." 
task  as  it  comes  along.  The  con-  Another  essential  attribute  closely 
templation  of  all  the  work  that  lies  aligned  with  the  full  acceptance  of  a 
ahead  during  one  year  is  well-nigh  call  and  the  magnifying  of  it  and 
overwhelming,  therefore  do  not  an-  loyalty  to  those  who  preside  over  us, 
ticipate  duties  and  responsibilities,  is  not  to  aspire  to  any  other  posi- 
Accept  the  requirement  for  one  day  tion  than  the  one  to  which  we  have 
at  a  time  and  fill  each  assignment  been  called.  At  many  of  the  early 
in  turn  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  meetings  of  Relief  Society  the 
You  will  receive  strength  as  you  go  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  warned  the 
along  and  be  better  prepared  to  sisters  repeatedly  against  this  very 
meet  the  next  assignment.  evil.     Once     he     said,     ''Everyone 

I  remember  a  sister  one  time  who  should  aspire  only  to  magnify  his 

was  called  to  serve  on  a  Relief  So-  own  office  and  calling,  beware    of 

ciety  stake  board.     In   every  ward  self-righteousness  and  be  limited  in 

she    visited    she    related    how    ill-  the  estimate  of  your  own  virtues." 

equipped  she  was  to  fill  the  position  From  filling  the  positions  to  which 

until  finally  she  was  made  to  realize  we  are  called  will  come  growth  to 

that  she  was  casting  reflection    on  that  part   of   each   of    our    spirits 

those  who  had  called  her  to  leader-  which  the  Lord  knows  needs  the 

ship.    From  the  day  she  wholeheart-  greatest  development.     We  should 

edly  accepted  her  appointment  and  appreciate  the  truth  that  this  hfe  is 

ceased  to  apologize,  she  went  for-  but  a  brief  span  of  eternity  and  our 

ward  with  marked  success  and  ex-  progress    will    continue    on    from 

perienced  satisfaction  and  joy  in  her  where  he  leave  off  here, 

work  as  she  magnified  her  calling.  Other    necessary    attributes    are 

A  second  necessary  attribute  for  meekness  and  humihty.  You  will 
joy  in  leadership  is  full  loyalty  to  remember  that  to  his  disciples,  won- 
those  who  preside  over  us  and  a  dering  who  is  greatest  in  the  king- 
recognition  of  their  right  to  direct  dom  of  God,  Jesus,  placing  a  child 
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in  their  midst,  said,  ''Whosoever 
therefore  shall  humble  himself  as 
this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  A  while 
ago  I  heard  of  some  stake  sisters 
who  were  going  to  regulate  some 
sisters  in  a  ward.  Their  spirit  seemed 
anything  but  meek  and  humble.  I 
think  we  could  pattern  our  behavior 
after  that  which  the  Lord  gave  to 
the  Priesthood,  that  power  and  in- 
fluence should  be  maintained  only 
''by  persuasion,  by  long-suffering,  by 
gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  by 
love  unfeigned;  by  kindness  and 
pure  knowledge  which  shall  greatly 
enlarge  the  soul  without  hypocrisy 
and  without  guile." 

■piNALLY,  to  find ,  joy  in  leader- 
ship we  must  have  our  own 
homes  in  order.  Unless  we  our- 
selves live  and  guide  our  children 
in  the  path  of  righteousness  and  vir- 
tue, the  words  we  use  to  counsel  and 
instruct  others  will  fall  of  their  own 
weight  and  carry  no  conviction.  As 
mothers  in  Zion  we  are  always  very 
conscious  that  our  family  responsi- 
bilities come  first  and  our  special 
Church  callings  must  be  attended 
to  after  our  families  are  served.  This 
requires  forethought  and  diligence 
but  no  sister  can  find  joy  in  leader- 
ship if  she  is  neglecting  her  family 
duties. 

Perhaps  an  added  joy  in  leadership 
comes  to  each  one  of  us  in  the  un- 
selfish support  and  pride  which  our 
husbands  feel  toward  us  for  our  good 
works  and  service  which  we  give 
to  Relief  Society.  Your  presence 
here  today  from  Canada,  from  Mex- 
ico, from  all  over  the  United  States, 
testifies  eloquently  of  the  love  and 
consideration  your  husbands  extend 


to  you.  During  your  absence  they 
lack  your  tender  ministrations.  They 
are  giving  an  extra  watchcare  to  your 
children  that  no  harm  may  come  to 
them  during  your  absence.  They 
sacrifice,  as  do  you,  for  the  good  you 
may  accomplish. 

As  our  adherence  to  righteous 
principles,  as  our  obedience  to  those 
who  preside  over  us  increase,  so 
does  the  joy  v/e  gain  in  leadership, 
as  we  strive  to  overcome  our  faults 
and  weaknesses  and  discipline  selfish 
and  envious  traits.  Joy  comes 
through  bearing  with  the  foibles 
and  failings  of  others  and  encourag- 
ing and  building  up  the  good  which 
is  to  be  found  in  each  one  of  us,  in 
doing  as  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith 
counseled— "You  must  enlarge  your 
souls  toward  each  other  if  you  would 
do  like  Jesus  and  carry  your  fellow 
creatures  to  Abraham's  bosom." 

Sisters,  we  of  the  general  board 
commend  you  for  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  you  manifest  in  acceptance 
of  our  leadership.  Never  have  you 
failed  in  one  assignment  or  sugges- 
tion which  the  general  board  has 
given  you.  And  you  are  just  as  zeal- 
ous in  that  greatest  work  of  Relief 
Society— in  flying  "to  the  relief  of  the 
stranger,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine  to 
the  wounded  heart  of  the  distressed 
and  drying  up  the  tears  of  the  or- 
phan and  making  the  widow's  heart 
rejoice." 

For  your  good  works  we  thank 
you  with  hearts  full  of  love.  We 
realize  that  your  work  taxes  your 
utmost  efforts  and  that  not  the  least 
of  your  anxiety  is  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  you  to  guide  the  Relief 
Societies  of  the  stakes  of  Zion.  For 
your  faithfulness  and  leadership  we 
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pray  our  Heavenly   Father  in   the  the  Prophet  Joseph,  "If  you  Hve  up 

name  of  his  Son  that  you  may  have  to  these  principles,  how  great  and 

increasing  joy  from  your  leadership  glorious  will  be  your  reward  in  the 

duties   and  may  earn   the  promise  celestial  kingdom."    That  this  may 

made  to  Relief  Society  members  by  be  so,  I  pray. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1949 

Digest— CAoo5e    Ljou  of  his   CZ) 

Evon  W.  Peterson 


•ai/ 


'T^HE  hosts  of  heaven  were  as- 
sembled in  that  great  council  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Father  as 
he  told  them  of  his  plan  to  create 
an  earth  where  his  children  could 
enter  into  their  second  estate,  which 
was  to  take  a  body  and  fulfill  the 
full  measure  of  their  creation.  At 
that  time  the  Father  bestowed  upon 
them  the  greatest  of  all  gifts,  the 
right  to  choose— to  choose  that  day 
whom  they  would  follow.  In  that 
assembly,  naturally,  there  were  some 
who  were  not  as  valiant  as  were  oth- 
ers, yet  they  were  all  given  their  free 
agency  to  choose  for  themselves. 

That  free  agency  has  continued 
in  mortality  as  a  basic  principle  in 
the  eternal  law  of  progression.  How- 
ever, if  we  are  to  gain  eternal  life, 
we  must  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
truth. 

Often  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  or 
trials  that  come  into  our  lives  or 
disasters  that  come  upon  the  world, 
we  ask,  ''Why  does  God  allow  it?" 
One  writer  said: 

If  only  we  were  honest  with  ourselves 
we  would  admit  how  unfair  it  is  to  blame 
the  Lord.  The  simple  truth  is  that  man- 
kind, not  the  Lord,  is  entirely  respon- 
sible. These  things  are  the  direct  result 
of  abusing  the  most  wonderful  gift  we 
have  ever  received  from  heaven — the  gift 
of  free-will. 


In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  read 
where  the  Prophet  Samuel  was 
preaching  to  the  Lamanites  and  he 
told  them  of  the  things  that  were 
to  happen  and  the  great  blessings 
that  were  in  store  for  those  who 
would  heed  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord,  and  then  he  pointed  out  the 
tribulations  that  would  come  to 
those  who  would  not  believe  and  he 
said: 

And  now  remember,  remember,  my 
brethren,  that  whosoever  perisheth,  perish- 
eth  unto  himself  and  who  doeth  iniquity 
doeth  it  unto  himself,  for  behold  ye  are 
free,  ye  are  permitted  to  act  for  yourself, 
for  behold  God  has  given  unto  you  a 
knowledge  and   he   hath   made  you   free. 

In  our  complex  life  today  we  are 
continually  meeting  new  problems. 
Almost  every  day  is  a  day  of  deci- 
sions—what to  do,  what  choice  to 
make.  With  our  limited  under- 
standing we  cannot  make  important 
decisions  without  guidance.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  when  man 
needed  more  desperately  the  help 
of  divine  inspiration  than  he  does 
today,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  secure  this  inspiration  than  by 
keeping  the  commandments  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven. 

Although  the  world  is  ever  chang- 
ing, the  fundamental  truths  of  our 
gospel  are  the  same  today  as  they 
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were  when  taught  by  our  Savior  to 
the  multitudes  on  the  shores  of 
Gahlee.  He  marked  the  path  and 
led  the  way,  and  as  Latter-day  Saints 
we  have  been  given  light  and  under- 
standing of  the  road  which  leads  to 
eternal  life. 

The  Lord  has  given  spirits  into 
our  care  and  he  has  endowed  them 
with  the  right  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, but  he  has  enjoined  us  as 
parents  to  teach,  to  counsel,  and  to 
direct  them  in  the  ways  of  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Are  we  as  parents  heeding  that 
counsel?  Are  we  exercising  our  gift 
of  choice  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
assure  the  greatest  happiness  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  families? 

I  recently  read  an  article  written 
by  Elder  Stephen  L  Richards  in 
which  he  said: 

The  homes  which  produce  real  Latter- 
day  Saints  shall  be  presided  over  and 
maintained  by  men  of  strength  and  cour- 
age, of  virtue  and  vision,  and  by  women 
of  tenderness,  unselfishness  and  infinite 
patience  and  love. 

One  of  our  responsibilities  as  par- 
ents is  to  help  our  children  in  mak- 
ing important  decisions  in  life.  We 
may  not  be  able  to  help  a  child  solve 
his  particular  problem,  but  we  can 
help  him  to  acquire  the  right  atti- 
tude toward  it  and  we  can  encourage 
him  to  go  to  his  Heavenly  Father 
for  assistance. 

Youth  is  the  seedtime  of  life,  and 
if  a  child  is  to  reap  an  abundant 
harvest  he  must  be  taught  to  choose 
and  sow  those  seeds  that  will  de- 
velop a  righteous  life.  We  cannot 
compel  a  child  to  appreciate  love 
and  beauty.  This  appreciation  only 
comes  through  association  with  the 


beautiful  and  with  those  who  love 
beauty. 

Home  atmosphere  is  likely  the 
most  basic  consideration  in  the  de- 
velopment of  youth.  If  the  atmos- 
phere is  healthy  and  stimulating,  the 
lives  of  family  members  who  breathe 
it  will  likewise  be  healthy  and  vig- 
orous. 

Our  Relief  Society  lessons  have 
taught  us  that  too  many  today  are 
content  to  remain  on  the  fringe  of 
righteousness,  satisfied  with  the  shell 
when  they  could  and  should  have 
the  core.  The  worthwhile  things  of 
life  lie  ahead  and  only  struggle  can 
bring  us  to  them.  Those  who  are 
willing  to  exert  the  greater  effort 
reach  the  greater  heights. 

A  man  was  traveling  along  a  paved 
highway.  The  pavement  ended  and 
there  stretched  before  him  as  far  as 
he  could  see  a  dirt  road  in  very  poor 
condition.  Where  the  poor  road 
began  a  large  sign  read  "Choose  your 
rut  now  for  you  will  be  in  it  for  the 
next  twenty  miles." 

There  are  many  spiritual  ruts 
along  life's  highway.  Let  us  try  to 
avoid  them.  The  road  to  righteous- 
ness is  upward  and  ahead.  There 
are  easier  roads  to  travel,  but  there 
are  none  that  will  bring  the  supreme 
joy  that  comes  from  righteous  liv- 
ing. The  degree  of  happiness  that 
we  may  enjoy  during  our  later  years 
will  not  come  by  accident  nor  by 
good  luck,  as  some  may  say,  but  it 
will  be  the  result  of  the  way  we  live 
each  day. 

Let  us  also  remember  it  is  likely 
that  we  teach  more  by  what  we  do 
rather  than  by  what  we  say.  May 
we  Latter-day  Saint  mothers  so  live 
that  we  may  be  worthy  of  the  in- 
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spiration  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  of  old,  let  us  say  ''Choose  you  this 

in  guiding  our  children  so  that  they  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  but  as  for 

may  choose  for  themselves  the  bet-  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 

ter  life.    And  in  the  words  of  Joshua  Lord." 

Digest— (^uitiva ting  JLife  s  ibternal    Values 
Mary  /.  Wilson 
AS  a  text  for  my  brief  message  I     develop  a  pattern  of  life  containing 


have  taken  a  verse  from  the 
sixth  section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants: 

Seek  not  for  riches  but  for  wisdom,  and 
behold  the  mysteries  of  God  shall  be  un- 
folded unto  you,  then  shall  you  be  made 
rich.  Behold,  he  that  hath  eternal  life  is 
rich. 

The  most  important  responsibility 
resting  upon  any  individual  is  to 
build  a  worthwhile  and  meaningful 
life.  This  objective  is  not  achieved 
in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  year. 

With  every  person  is  born  the 
God-given  assignment  to  build  a 
life.  What,  then,  are  the  materials 
we  should  use  in  building  a  worth- 
while and  meaningful  life? 

America's  great  inspirational  poet, 
Henry  Wads  worth  Longfellow, 
caught  the  vision: 

For  the  structure  that  we  raise 

Time  is  with  materials  filled. 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Nothing  enduring  can  be  built 
without  a  pattern  or  plan.  We  must 
have  purpose  and  direction  in  our 
building.  What  is  the  great  plan 
by  which  we  shape  our  lives?  We, 
as  Relief  Society  sisters,  know  the 
answer,  for  it  is  to  know  and  to  do 
the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Our  time,  our  energy,  and  our 
means  are  limited,  so  we  are  of  ne- 
cessity confronted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  choices.  How 
necessary  it  is,   therefore,   that  we 


imperishable,  eternal  values,  and 
that  we  build  them  into  the  struc- 
ture of  our  individual  lives. 

May  I  suggest  some  of  the  basic 
soul  values  which  must  go  into  the 
great  edifice  of  eternal  life?  Some 
of  the  eternal  qualities  for  which  we 
must  strive  are  sincere  and  abiding 
faith,  interest  in  and  love  for  our 
fellow  men,  and  sincere  devotion  to 
our  Heavenly  Father's  plan  for  the 
achievement  of  eternal  life. 

Faith  is  that  which  gives  us  vision 
to  carry  on,  and  confidence  in  ulti- 
mate success,  even  in  the  face  of 
present  discouragement. 

In  I  Nephi,  17th  chapter,  we  learn 
that  Nephi  was  commanded  to  build 
a  ship.  His  brothers  laughed  at 
him  and  ridiculed  him,  but  Nephi 
said  unto  them: 

If  God  had  commanded  me  to  do  all 
things  I  could  do  them.  If  he  should 
command  me  that  I  should  say  unto  this 
water,  be  thou  earth,  it  should  be  earth; 
and  if  I  should  say  it,  it  would  be  done. 

Through  faith  we  have  the  power 
to  be  selective.  We  may  know  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

There  is  no  more  important  ele- 
ment in  building  faith  and  cultivat- 
ing the  other  qualities  of  eternal  life 
than  prayer.  It  is  a  means  of  get- 
ting closer  to  God;  through  this 
medium  we  learn  his  will.  Yet  too 
often  our  prayers  are  uttered  as  a 
matter  of  habit  and  routine.  But 
the  prayers  that  will  enrich  our  souls 
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and  give  us  new  vision  and  faith 
are  the  prayers  through  which  we 
open  our  souls  completely  to  God 
with  the  faith  and  confidence  that 
he  will  give  us  strength  to  face  and 
overcome  the  things  that  are  keep- 
ing us  from  achieving  true  spiritual 
growth. 

Faith  and  prayer,  however,  can- 
not function  in  our  lives  in  a  truly 
effective  way  merely  as  abstract 
principles.  In  James,  we  are  told 
that  ''faith  without  works  is  dead." 
We  must  therefore  reflect  our  faith 
in  our  service  and  love  for  our  fel- 
low men.  One  of  the  greatest  state- 
ments in  the  Bible  concerning  the 
Savior  is,  he  'went  about  doing 
good." 

When  service  is  mentioned,  we 
are  prone  to  cast  about  for  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  a  big  way  in 
a  remote  place.  Our  tendency  is  to 
forget  the  "Acres  of  Diamonds"  ly- 
ing about  our  own  doors.  In  the 
same  community,  or  on  the  same 
block,  or  perhaps  in  our  own  fami- 
lies, there  are  those  who  are  dis- 
couraged and  impoverished  for  the 
want  of  words  of  hope  and  love. 
There  are  those  who  are  spiritually 
sick  as  well  as  mentally  and  physical- 
ly ill.  On  the  whole,  our  fields  of 
service  lie  within  areas  about  our 
own  homes. 

A  Relief  Society  visiting  teacher, 
on  one  of  her  visits,  found  a  sister 
crushed  with  grief.  This  afflicted 
sister  had  passed  through  much  sor- 
row, and  she  had  lost  faith  in  her 
Heavenly  Father.  The  visiting 
teacher  had  a  newly  found  interest 
in  this  unfortunate  sister.  The 
teacher  visited  her  new  friend 
often,  and  helped  her  to  get  new 
interests  in  life;  helped  her  to  re- 


kindle faith  in  herself  and  faith  in 
immortality.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  true  love  and  service  that 
comes  from  our  visiting  teachers, 
but  there  are  thousands  of  such 
cases  where  people  have  helped 
within  our  Relief  Society  organiza- 
tion. 

Latter-day  Saints  have  a  marvel- 
ous concept  of  the  meaning  and 
necessity  of  growth  through  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  Lord  has 
declared  that  the  ''glory  of  God  is 
intelligence,"  and  that  "man  is 
saved  no  faster  than  he  gains  knowl- 
edge." Then  again  in  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  section  130:18-19, 
we  read,  "Whatever  principle  of 
intelligence  we  attain  unto  in  this 
life,  it  will  rise  with  us  in  the  resur- 
rection." 

How  can  we,  then,  cultivate 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  our 
quest  for  eternal  values?  First,  we 
must  be  awakened  to  the  need  for 
growth,  and  then  we  shall  find  the 
means  and  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment. 

We  not  only  gain  knowledge 
through  the  study  of  great  books, 
but  through  prayer  we  also  find  the 
ways  and  means  of  development. 

Let  us  not  waste  time.  Benjamin 
Franklin  wrote,  "Dost  thou  love 
life?  Then  do  not  squander  time, 
for  that  is  what  life  is  made  of." 
One  often  hears  this  expression,  "If 
I  just  had  time  to  do  this  or  that," 
but  we  overlook  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  small  snatches  of 
time. 

Be  ever  alert  to  your  opportuni- 
ties. Study,  seek  good  companions, 
insist  upon  filling  your  life  with 
eternal  riches. 
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You  have  a  great  birthright,  you  eternal    mansions    filled    with    the 

live  in  a  land  "choice  above  all  oth-  eternal  light  of  truth, 

er  lands."    You  have  accepted  as  a  May  God  bless  all  of  us  that  we 

pattern  of  life  the  gospel  of  Jesus  may  get  the  vision  necessary  to  see 

Christ.    Your  opportunities  are  un-  life  at  its  best  and  give  us  strength 

bounded.    But  only  you  can  fashion  to  live  according  to  an  eternal  pat- 

your  individual  lives  into  glorious,  tern. 

Digest— i/Veyoare  cMi/  dKeart 

Leone  O.  Jacobs 

QNE  of  the  most  glorious  truths  to  rearing  a  family  than  merely  feed- 
of  life  is  that  we  can  always  rise  ing  and  clothing  them.  I  seem  to 
above  our  present  level.  Wouldn't  have  time  for  my  bridge  club  and 
life  be  discouraging  if,  once  we  for  social  engagements  in  the 
found  ourselves  involved  in  un-  evenings,  but  maybe  Fm  neglecting 
worthy  conduct,  we  couldn't  pull  some  important  points."  She  did 
ourselves  up,  and  out,  and  on  to  bet-  something  about  it. 
ter  ways?  But  we  don't  have  to  re-  Lives  can  be  changed,  can't  they? 
main  as  we  are.  Each  day  offers  a  The  course  of  our  lives  can  be  re- 
new beginning.  routed.     But   how?     Let's   call   it 

An  old  man  was  once  reviewing  piepanng  the  heart.     Well,   what 

his  life  to  a  friend:     ''When  I  was  does  preparing  one's   heart  mean? 

thirty  I  was  just  no  good— no  good  It  means  checking  up  on  one's  self, 

to   anybody,    not   even    to    myself,  scrutinizing    one's    daily    life    and 

Then  one  day  I  had  the  urge,  the  evaluating  what   is   there— what  is 

desire,  to  right  about  face.     I  de-  worthy  and   what  is   unworthy   of 

cided  I  was  going  to  change  my  di-  continuing.    It  means  ridding  one's 

rection,  and  from  that  moment  I  self  of  bitterness  and  selfishness.  It 

have  led  a  life  I'm  proud  of."  means  humbling  one's  self  before 

A  young  college  girl  paused  one  the  Lord.  It  means  complete  for- 
day  in  her  round  of  excitement  and  giveness  of  all  wrongs  inflicted  on 
said,  '1  guess  I'm  going  with  the  us,  either  real  or  imagined.  It  means 
wrong  crowd.  I  don't  think  I  want  opening  wide  one's  heart  to  right- 
to  go  where  they're  going."  She  eousness— putting  one's  self  in  an 
didn't  go  that  way.  attitude  to  receive  good.  It  means 

A  mother  of  three  husky  little  planning  one's  course  differently, 

boys  had  never  deemed  it  necessary  Picture    in    your    mind    a    field, 

to  give  them  any  religious  instruc-  plowed  and  harrowed  from  end  to 

tion.     Oh,  yes,  she  fed  them  well-  end,  leveled  perfectly,  weeds  burned 

balanced  meals,  kept  them  as  clean  down  along  the  fence  line,  every- 

as  little  boys  can  be  kept,  and  saw  thing  possible  done  that  is  condu- 

to  it  that  bedtime  was  strictly  ob-  cive  to  the  growth  of  good  seed.  The 

served.  But  one  day  she  pondered  field  is  ready,  waiting  to  receive  that 

to  herself,  '1  wonder  if  I'm  a  really  good  seed.    We  can  put  our  hearts 

good  mother.    I  guess  there's  more  in  that  very  same  condition,  in  an 
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attitude  of  receptiveness  to  good. 
We  can  plow  up  the  old,  useless 
habits  and  smooth  down  the  rough 
places  of  error. 

We  hear  someone  say,  '1  wish  I 
could  enjoy  working  in  the  Church 
as  you  do.  It  seems  to  make  you 
so  happy." 

They  can.  It's  all  in  the  set  of 
the  heart.  It's  all  in  preparing  the 
heart  to  want  that  sort  of  living. 
And  then  we  hear  people  say,  too, 
''But  I  don't  see  how  you  get  time 
for  it  all."  In  one  of  our  recent 
Relief  Society  conventions,  a  bishop 
said  something  profoundly  impor- 
tant for  us  to  remember.  He  said, 
*'If  you're  too  busy  to  serve  the 
Lord,  you're  too  busy."  Yes,  if  we 
are  too  busy  to  serve  the  Lord,  then 
we  are  too  busy  doing  other  things 
that  aren't  so  worthwhile. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read 
this:  'Tor  Ezra  had  prepared  his 
heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord 
and  to  do  it."  What  a  lovely  ideal 
for  us  to  follow.  And  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  (132:3)  the 
Lord  said  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith:  "Therefore,  prepare  thy 
heart  to  receive  and  obey  the  in- 
structions which  I  am  about  to  give 
unto  you."  I  think  to  prepare  one's 
heart  is  perhaps  the  most  decisive 
point  in  progress  toward  any  goal. 

Carrying  out  one's  plans  and  good 
intentions,  of  course,  is  important, 
too,  but  the  action  is  comparatively 
easy  once  the  heart  is  thoroughly 
prepared  for  that  course.  As  the 
poem  says,  "It's  the  set  of  the  soul 
that  determines  the  goal."  So  far 
as  living  the  gospel  is  concerned,  I 
firmly  believe  we  can  do  the  things 
we  want  to  do,  if  the  desire  is  strong 
enough. 


In  our  Relief  Society  organization 
we  have  much  help  in  preparing  our 
hearts  to  do  good.  Our  wonderful 
lessons  and  work  meeting  activities 
give  us  great  help.  But  we  not  only 
have  help  in  preparing  our  own 
hearts,  but  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  help  others  in  preparing  their 
hearts.  Visiting  teaching  gives  us  a 
fine  opportunity  of  turning  the 
hearts  of  inactive  Church  members, 
little  by  little,  back  to  activity.  It  is 
within  our  power  to  show  the  joy 
of  service  and  the  beauties  of  the 
gospel  to  those  who  are  engrossed 
in  worldly  affairs. 

A  bishop  recently  made  a  special 
plea  that  Relief  Society  members 
put  their  arms  around  our  sisters 
who  have  drifted  away  and 
estranged  themselves  from  the 
Church  because  they  have  married 
outsiders.  Through  sheer  love  and 
personal  interest,  we  should  endeav- 
or to  draw  them  to  our  organization 
and  thus  to  activity  in  the  gospel. 

Living  the  gospel  means  sharing 
it  with  as  many  others  as  possible, 
doesn't  it?  And  visiting  teaching  is 
indeed  a  challenge  in  sharing  the 
gospel.  True,  every  home  cannot 
be  approached  in  the  same  manner, 
and  this  is  why  visiting  teaching  re- 
quires such  thought,  such  prepara- 
tion, tact,  and  prayer. 

Remember,  if  you  are  too  busy 
to  serve  the  Lord,  you  are  too  busy. 
Prepare  your  hearts  to  seek  the  law 
of  the  Lord  and  to  do  it,  and  in 
every  way  possible  help  others  to 
prepare  their  hearts  for  righteous- 
ness. May  our  Heavenly  Father 
help  us  to  set  our  course  in  the  right 
direction  and  follow  it  with  de- 
termination. 


Ready  for  Christmas 


Om  Pate  Stewart 


IT  was  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas, but  Emmy  was  ready. 
Always,  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, she  could  be  seen  crocheting 
a  fine  edge  on  a  white  handkerchief, 
pulling  threads  on  a  scarf  for  a  bit 
of  Swedish  darning,  or  sewing  small 
cross  stitches  into  a  sampler  or  cush- 
ion—so that  she'd  be  ready  by 
the  next  Christmas. 

'It's  not  like  I  make  a  burden  of 
it/'  she  would  explain,  and  her  sharp 
dark  eyes  would  sparkle  with  spirit. 
'1  may  not  be  so  young,  but  I  still 
enjoy  the  giving  end,"  she  would 
continue.  And  sometimes  she 
would  add,  'There  are  richer  folks, 
but  giving  has  never  been  a  burden 
to  me." 

It  was  true.  She  was  old,  if  you 
looked  in  the  family  Bible  and 
counted  up  her  eighty-six  years.  And 
she  could  have  been  considered 
poor,  if  you  insisted  that  old  coal 
stoves  and  worn  linoleum  floors 
were  the  badges  of  that  modest 
economy.  But  she  gave,  and  the 
burden  was  never  evident.  She 
didn't  give  just  to  the  needy.  I'm 
sure  I  didn't  need  the  towel  she 
gave  me  one  year  with  crocheted 
colored  flowers  spilling  out  from  a 
crocheted  basket.  And  yet,  every 
time  I  come  across  that  towel,  now 
faded  and  frayed,  something  pleas- 
ant rises  up  within  me  like  the  scent 
of  old  spice.  It  puts  the  world  in 
better  tune,  and  points  up  the  corn- 
ers of  my  spirits.  I  needed  that, 
and  I  guess  she  knew  it. 

Notwithstanding  her  years  and 
the  circle  of  braided  white  hair  that 


framed  her  slender  face,  she  was 
Emmy  to  everyone.  Tots  were 
coached  to  address  her  as  Grandma 
Emmy,  and  youthful  friends  some- 
times referred  to  her  as  Aunt  Emmy. 
But  Emmy  she  was,  and  only  the 
postman  and  the  tax  collector  shared 
any  dim  remembrance  of  a  surname. 
With  her  lived  her  widowed  daugh- 
ter, who  had  made  room  for  her  son 
and  his  wife,  whose  three  children 
had  been  born  there.  And  hers 
was  the  only  house  I  have  ever  seen 
homing  four  generations  in  har- 
mony. 

Emmy  was  not  wholly  crippled. 
Her  hands  were  gnarled  with  arthri- 
tis, and  there  were  indications  that 
other  junctions  of  her  anatomy  were 
similarly  afflicted.  But  she  had 
maintained  a  discipline  over  tighten- 
ing joints,  and  the  pattern  of  her 
artistic  soul  was  still  transmitted 
straight  and  true  through  her  crook- 
ed fingers.  Years  before  a  stroke 
had  invaded  one  side  of  her  face, 
clasping  one  corner  of  her  mouth  in 
a  perpetual  smile. 

'Tm  so  thankful  I  wasn't  frown- 
ing when  it  hit,"  she  would  ex- 
plain. ''Whenever  my  mother  used 
to  catch  me  pouting  she  would  say, 
'Now,  Emmy,  what  if  your  face 
should  freeze  that  way?  Wouldn't 
you  be  a  pretty  sight!'  So  now  I 
have  to  keep  a  smile  on  the  other 
side  to  keep  my  mouth  from  look- 
ing like  a  pretzel."  From  then  on 
I  watched  her  to  see  if  she  ever 
frowned  so  that  I  could  see  her 
pretzel  mouth.  But  the  smile  held 
on.    "Besides,"  she  would  continue. 
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''suppose  the  old  striker  should  come 
back  for  the  other  side?  They  say 
if  he  comes  once  he  will  come 
again.    I'll  have  to  be  ready/' 

I  should  have  recognized  the 
ominousness  of  that  possibility;  but 
the  way  Emmy  put  it  there  was 
nothing  ominous.  And  we  all 
smiled  with  her. 

CO  the  morning  her  great-grand- 
daughter came  for  me  and  said 
Grandma  Emmy  wanted  me  to 
come  and  get  my  Christmas  present 
I  was  somewhat  astonished. 

''It's  three  days  before  Christmas/' 
I  protested,  "and  besides,  I  haven't 
got  Emmy's  present  finished  yet." 
I  was  making  her  a  scrapbook  of 
poems  and  proverbs  that  I  thought 
she  might  like.  I  used  to  read  to 
her  sometimes  and  felt  we  had  a 
secret  bond  that  the  others  didn't 
share. 

"She  didn't  say  to  bring  her  pres- 
ent/' the  child  rejoiced,  "she  said 
for  you  to  come  and  get  yours." 

I  gathered  up  the  unfinished 
scrapbook  and  went  to  get  my  coat. 

"She  said  for  you  to  bring  your 
ukulele,  too,"  the  child  continued. 
"She  wants  some  Christmas  carols." 

Often  I  had  played  the  ukulele 
for  Emmy,  sometimes  as  an  instru- 
mental solo,  and  sometimes  as  ac- 
companiment for  folk  songs  or 
hymns.  We  used  to  work  out 
harmonies  on  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home"  and  "The  Old  Rugged 
Cross."  She  especially  liked  my 
arrangement  of  "Moonlight  and 
Roses"  and  "Abide  With  Me/' 
She  never  belittled  the  sincerity  of 
that  small  music  box.  She  never 
even  said,  "Too  bad  you  never  had 


a  pipe  organ,"  like  so  many  of  my 
friends  always  said. 

I  got  the  ukulele  and  followed  the 
child  to  Emmy's  house. 

Emmy  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
her  bed.  Besides  the  four  genera- 
tions of  her  household  there  were 
the  milkman  and  the  iceman,  who 
had  finished  the  business  of  their 
visits  and  now  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  brass  bed  twisting  their  caps. 

"We're  all  here  but  the  post- 
man," Emmy  said  brightly.  "He 
always  brings  me  a  calendar  for 
Christmas  and  a  seed  catalogue  for 
my  birthday.  What  time  is  it, 
somebody?    Maybe  we  can  wait." 

I  looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  a 
quarter  after  eight.  The  postman 
likely  wouldn't  be  there  for  an  hour. 
Loaded  with  Christmas  mail,  he 
might  not  make  it  before  noon.  The 
smell  of  ominousness  hung  heavily 
in  the  air.  The  sound  of  silent 
words  whispered  ominously.  Omin- 
ous shadows  could  all  but  be  seen 
playing  about  the  room.  I  was  afraid 
the  postman  would  be  too  late. 

The  good  side  of  Emmy's  face 
twitched  slightly.  "We'll  sing  a  few 
carols  and  maybe  he'll  come.  Get 
out  your  Stradivarius,"  she  said  to 
me.  "Let's  sing  'O  Come,  All  Ye 
Faithful.' " 

We  sang  "O  Come,  All  Ye  Faith- 
ful" and  "Joy  to  the  World,"  and 
"Away  in  a  Manger."  The  twitch- 
ings  tried  to  make  a  pretzel  of  Em- 
my's mouth.  And  my  throat  filled 
up  and  it  was  hard  to  sing. 

"Somebody  hand  me  down  the 
box  from  the  closet  shelf,"  Emmy 
said,  and  her  voice  had  an  unfa- 
miliar sound.  Her  daughter  brought 
the  large  cardboard  carton  and  set 
it  on  the  bed.     Emmy  raised  the 
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flaps  and  lowered  her  gnarled  hands  it  said;  and  on  the  inside,  in  the 
into  the  box.  She  moved  with  same  golden  letters,  ''For  the  books 
great  effort,  and  spoke  with  even  we  have  read  together,  and  the 
greater  difficulty.  We  all  wanted  books  you  must  write  alone." 
to  help  her.  But  Emmy  had  always  There  was  a  stinging  in  my  eyes, 
helped  herself.  With  similar  effort  and  I  turned  to  the  window.  It 
we  restrained  ourselves.  hadn't  been  an  hour,  but  the  post- 

''An  apron— for  you— my  daugh-  man  was  walking  up  the  street  on 
ter."  Her  daughter  took  the  apron  the  other  side, 
and  dabbed  it  to  her  eyes.  The  ''Hurry!"  I  called,  almost  out  loud 
grandson  got  a  crocheted  scarf;  his  through  the  frosty  pane.  "Hurry, 
wife,  a  dresser  set  done  in  Swedish  and  get  your  mittens." 
darning;  their  little  girl  got  a  beauti-  'Tell  him  to  come,"  Emmy  said, 
ful  rag  doll  with  yarn  pigtails  and  a  He  brought  the  calendar  just  in 
red  calico  petticoat.    When  upend-     time. 

ed,  the  petticoat  made  a  gay  skirt  'It's  been  a  lovely  Christmas," 
for  the  pickaninny  face  underneath.  Emmy  said  softly.  "Please  play 
The  two  great-grandsons  got  mit-  'Hark— the  Herald— Angels— Sing.' " 
tens  and  caps  to  match  in  bright  I  laid  down  my  Book  of  Friend- 
wool.  There  were  gloves  for  the  ship  and  raised  the  ukulele.  I 
milkman,  the  iceman,  and  the  post-  couldn't  hear  the  angels;  but  I  think 
man,  and  orange  pomanders,  scent-  Emmy's  hearing  was  better  than 
ed  with  cloves  and  dried  to  a  deli-  mine.  Like  Jacob  of  old,  she  gath- 
cate  turn,  for  their  wives.  ered  up  her  feet  into  the  bed  and 

Her  gift  to  me  was  a  blue  satin  settled  back  against  her  pillow.  The 
needle  cushion  made  in  the  shape  twitch  rippled  out  to  the  edge  of  her 
of  a  small  book.  There  were  pages  thin  face  and  disappeared.  The  old 
for  pins  and  for  needles,  and  there  striker  had  returned  for  the  other 
was  a  pocket  for  buttons.  The  title  side.  But  Emmy  had  been  ready, 
was  stitched  on  the  front  with  gold  And  now  both  corners  of  her  mouth 
thread.    "The  Book  of  Friendship,"     were  clasped  in  a  perpetual  smile. 

» ♦  » 
NEW  SERIAL  TO  BEGIN  IN  JANUARY 

"Dark  in  the  Chrysalis,"  a  new  serial  by  Alice  Money  Bailey,  will  begin  in  the 
January  Magazine.  It  relates  the  struggle  of  a  woman  to  overcome  loneliness  and  grief 
and  make  a  place  for  herself  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  story  is  vividly  and 
beautifully  written. 

Mrs.  Bailey  is  already  well-known  to  our  readers  both  as  a  poet  and  a  writer  of 
serials  and  short  stories.  Her  serial  "The  Merry^Go-Round"  was  featured  during  1941 
and  1942.  She  has  twice  been  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  Relief  Society  Short  Story 
Contest.  ('The  Wilderness,"  published  January  1942,  and  "Nugget  of  Truth,"  published 
in  January  1948).  Her  second-prize  story  "The  Ring  of  Strength"  was  published  in 
February  1946.    Her  second-prize  poem  "Migrant"  was  published  in  January  1948. 

Mrs.  Bailey  and  her  husband  DeWitt  are  the  parents  of  a  son  and  two  daughters 
and  they  have  one  granddaughter.  Their  son  Donald  will  soon  be  leaving  on  a  mission 
to  Mexico.  An  unusually  gifted  woman,  Mrs.  Bailey  is  also  a  composer,  artist,  musician, 
sculptor,  and  a  trained  nurse.  She  is  active  in  her  ward  and  has  written  many  plays 
and  pageants  for  special  occasions,  as  well  as  writing  the  first-prize  one-act  play  in  the 
M.I. A.  Utah  Centennial  contest. 
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Excerpts  from  the  Woman's  Exponent,  December  i,  and  December  15,  1889 

"For  the  Rights  of  the  Women  of  Zion  and  the  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  All  Nations" 

COMMENT:  Mary  Hallock  Foote,  in  her  picture  of  the  Far  West  in  the  Cen- 
tury, says  the  hfe  of  man  may  be  large  and  dramatic,  even  in  failure;  but  the  life  of 
women  here,  as  everywhere,  is  made  up  of  very  small  matters, — a  badly-cooked  dinner, 
a  horrible  wall  paper,  a  wind  that  tears  the  nerves,  a  child  with  something  the  matter 
with  it  which  the  doctor  "doesn't  understand,"  an  acquaintance  that  is  just  near  enough 
not  to  be  a  friend;  it  is  the  little  shocks  for  which  one  is  never  prepared,  the  little 
disappointments  and  insecurities  and  failures  and  postponements,  the  want  of  complete- 
ness and  perfection  in  anything  that  harrows  a  woman's  soul  and  makes  her  forget  too 
often  that  she  has  a  soul. 

I  OFTEN  WONDER  WHY  'TIS  SO 

Some  find  work  where  some  find  rest, 

And  so  the  weary  world  goes  on; 
I  sometimes  wonder  which  is  best; 

The  answer  comes  when  life  is  gone. 

Some  eyes  sleep  when  some  eyes  wake. 

And  so  the  weary  night-hours  go; 
Some  hearts  beat  when  some  hearts  break; 

I  often  wonder  why  'tis  so. 

— A.J.R. 

THE  MAYFLOWER  AT  PLYMOUTH:  There  has  been  completed  recently 
at  the  capitol  a  painting  which  is  attracting  much  attention,  not  only  for  the  artistic 
features  of  the  work  but  also  for  the  historic  interest  attached.  The  painting  is  the 
work  of  Harrison  Eastman,  of  Washington.  It  represents  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  The  picture  was  painted  for  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  wife  of  Senator 
Stanford,  of  California,  and  is  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  research  on  the  part  of 
the  artist.     It  is  said  that  the  price  for  the  work  is  $25,000. 

THORNS  AND  ROSES:  Nature  teaches  us  that  we  cannot  find  a  calm  un- 
troubled stream  of  light  and  life.  Winter  comes  with  icy  sceptre  held  on  high  and 
when  his  breath  is  felt  the  world's  wild  pulses  cease  to  beat  and  all  her  gladsome  songs 
are  hushed;  but  Summer  follows  with  her  hand  of  warmth  and  loosens  all  his  frigid 
chains.  Night  comes,  and  wraps  his  sombre  mantle  round  the  earth — mantles,  dark, 
and  cold,  and  chill,  but  day-light  drives  night  shades  away.  The  storm-king  often 
beats  down  sorrow  and  dismay,  but  sunshine  always  follows  rain.  Through  all,  the 
biting  cold,  the  genial  warmth,  the  dark  and  light,  the  storm  and  calm,  we  tread  life's 
hill-side  path,  yet  never  tread  that  path  alone. — Aretta 

HOLIDAY  THOUGHTS:  Salt  Lake  City  has  put  on  her  holiday  attire  once 
more,  and  bedecked  herself  profusely  with  gay  colors,  and  on  every  side  one  notes  im- 
mediately that  Christmas  is  at  hand.  The  stores  and  shop-windows  are  almost  too  full 
for  display,  though  a  great  deal  of  good  taste  is  manifest  in  the  arrangement  of  Christ- 
mas goods.  The  children  are  on  tiptoe  with  excitement,  and  gaze  as  they  pass  along 
with  wonder-eyes,  at  the  variety  of  toys  and  playthings  on  exhibit.  What  a  contrast 
the  streets  present  now  to  thirty  years  ago,  and  how  the  little  folks  revel  in  luxuries 
that  Santa  Claus  supplies  for  their  indulgence. 
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Woman's  Sphere 


npHIS  Christmas  month  we  should 
Hke  to  express  good  wishes  and 
appreciation  for  the  thousands  of 
women  throughout  the  world  who 
are  giving  of  their  time  to  help  their 
fellow  human  beings,  whether 
physically,  spiritually,  or  intellectual- 
ly. They  are  fulfilling  Christ's 
''first  and  great  commandment." 
Their  name  is  legion  and  charity 
will  not  fail  while  their  influence 
abides. 

lyrRS.   EMMA  MARK  PETER- 

^  ^  SEN  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  the 
author  of  Bible  Stones  ioi  Young 
Latter-day  Saints,  a  beautifully  writ- 
ten series  of  sixty  stories  presenting 
the  Church  viewpoint  of  Bible 
events  and  characters.  The  book 
provides  appropriate  material  for 
home  evenings,  for  reading  to  small 
children,  and  is  a  valuable  supple- 
ment for  use  in  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  The  illustrations,  by  Rich- 
ard I.  Elkins,  make  graphic  and 
colorful  additions  to  the  worth  of 
this  excellent  book. 

JTATHLEEN  NORRIS  recently 
made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
United  Nations  meetings  to  be 
opened  with  prayer.  Like  many 
others,  she  feels  the  need  for  divine 
guidance. 


Ramona  W.  Cannon 


lyfRS.  EUGENIE  ANDERSON, 

a  national  committeewoman 
from  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  has 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  Den- 
mark. Mrs.  Anderson,  a  musician, 
is  the  mother  of  two  children  and 
the  wife  of  an  artist.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bryan  Rhode  was  Minister  to  Den- 
mark before  the  war  and  Mrs.  Perle 
Mesta  is  now  United  States  Min- 
ister to  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

A  NNA  MARY  MOSES,  of  Eagle 
Bridge,  New  York,  affectionate- 
ly known  as  ''Grandma  Moses,"  has 
been  honored  by  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Press  Club  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing American  women  of  1948. 
She  is  eighty-eight  years  old  and  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  pop- 
ular painters  of  the  present  day.  She 
paints  strikingly  beautiful  country 
scenes,  many  of  which  appear  on 
Christmas  cards. 

'pHE  National  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  according  to 
Pastor  Alson  J.  Smith,  is  responsible 
for  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  recent  moving  pictures, 
some  of  which  "are  doing  much 
better"  in  eliminating  some  of  the 
glamour  associated  with  drinking 
and  taking  the  use  of  alcohol  for 
granted. 
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L^nrtslmas   LOown  the    Ljears 

npHE    significance    of    the    word  marriage,    the   tenor   of   Christmas 

"Christmas"   clianges  with   our  changes  for  the  parents.  Santa  Clans 

years,  but  both  to  the  child  and  the  once  more  dominates  the  scene  with 

aged  there  remains  an  enchantment  magic  as  potent  as  of  yore.    Trains 

which  never  vanishes.  and  dolls  in  ultra-modern  dress  ap- 

In  our  childhood,  Christmas  pro-  pear.  The  looks  of  love  and  under- 
vides  the  answer  to  all  our  wishes,  standing  shared  by  the  parents,  as 
the  one  day  in  the  year  when  dreams  the  children  exclaim  with  delight 
become  reality.  The  electric  train,  over  their  presents,  are  rich  recom- 
the  dazzling  doll,  appear  without  pense  for  the  threadbare  rug  or  the 
fail,  and  the  beloved  Santa  Claus  dis-  parents'  own  shabby  clothes, 
penses  a  wondrous  supply  of  gifts.  And,  then,  for  the  last  time  the 
Then,  the  morning  after  Christmas  scene  shifts.  The  children  have  left 
is  one  of  keen  regret  in  spite  of  the  to  make  homes  of  their  own  and, 
gifts  of  yesterday,  for  an  endless  sue-  perhaps,  even  the  beloved  compan- 
cession  of  days  seems  to  stretch  ion  has  gone  ahead.  Then  Christ- 
ahead  before  the  next  Christmas  mas  morning  is  laved  with  a  feeling 
will  come.  of  nostalgia.     Before  the  flames  of 

In  our  teens,  the  day  still  holds  the  hearthside  appears  a  shifting 
forth  great  promise  and  excitement,  panorama  in  which  Christmases  of 
Although  the  bountiful  Santa  has  the  past  and  present  glow  and  fade, 
long  since  gone,  rarely  do  even  our  and  merge.  The  cravings  and  long- 
most  extravagant  desires  go  unfilled,  ings  for  material  largess  have  largely 

The  first  Christmas  of  married  life  disappeared.  The  spirit  has  come 
is  a  wonderfully  happy  and  satisfy-  to  know  with  certainty  "It  is  more 
ing  day,  when,  from  carefully  hoard-  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and 
ed  dimes  and  nickles,  the  husband  an  awakened  realization  of  the  ef- 
and  wife  surprise  the  other  with  ficacy  of  that  greatest  Gift  to  man- 
much-wanted  gifts  which  reveal  sac-  kind,  at  last,  teaches  the  heart  the 
rifice  on  the  part  of  the  givers.  true  meaning  of  Christmas. 

And  then,  as  children  bless  the  M.  C.  S. 


cJhe  i2olli  (benii',yLnnual  (church   y^onference 


A 


T  the  close  of  each  general  con-  In  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ference  of  the  Church,  while  over  which  the  prophets  of  the  Lord 
acknowledging  the  greatness  of  the  preside,  it  would  seem  only  natural 
conferences  of  previous  years,  the  that  the  Father  would  give  by  in- 
last  one  is  always  acclaimed  as  the  spiration  that  bread  of  life  most 
best  one  which  has  ever  been  held.  needful  and  satisfying  to  his  obedi- 
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ent  and  loving  children.  Thus  each  raising  his  hands  in  blessing  upon 
conference  is  the  best  for  the  par-  the  saints.  This  is  indeed  an  age  of 
ticular  time.  wonders  and  the  contemplation  of 
The  i2oth  semi-annual  Church  television  gives  rise  to  the  thought 
conference  was  a  memorable  one.  of  its  use  as  the  means  of  preaching 
In  one  particular  it  was  history-mak-  the  gospel  to  every  nation,  kindred, 
ing.  For  the  first  time  Church  tongue,  and  people  before  the  end. 
members  were  privileged  to  sit  in  Members  of  the  Church  who 
their  homes  and  view  by  KSL-TV,  heard  or  read  the  conference  pro- 
not  only  the  sound  of  each  speaker's  ceedings  truly  show  their  apprecia- 
voice,  but  his  every  facial  expression  tion  of  the  teachings  and  the  serv- 
and  gesture  as  well.  The  close-up  ices  of  the  general  authorities  by 
view  obtained  on  television  was  su-  heeding  the  admonitions  given  by 
perior  to  any  view  except  that  of  them,  among  which  were— to  up- 
the  comparative  few  who  were  seat-  hold  the  Welfare  Plan,  keep  the 
ed  in  the  most  advantageous  posi-  Sabbath  day  holy,  support  the  mis- 
tions  in  the  Tabernacle.  Those  who  sionary  work,  thwart  the  powers  of 
shared  in  the  conference  on  Sunday  darkness,  increase  testimonies,  re- 
afternoon  by  television  will  never  pent,  and  daily  to  live  the  gospel, 
forget  the  sight  of  President  Smith  M.  C.  S. 


JLitter  on  cJeniple  Square 


W 


'ITH  the  recognition  in  mind  of  wads    of    paper    sacks    were    even 

the  wonderful  teachings  of  the  jammed   under  some   seats  in   the 

gospel  as  a  constant  guide  in  one's  Tabernacle. 

daily  conduct,  the  scene  presented  The  gospel  teaches  that  each  per- 

on  Temple  Square  after  the  Sunday  son  will  have  returned  to  him  that 

morning  session  of  conference  gave  measure  which  he  has  meted.  Cer- 

pause  for  thought!     ,  tainly  this  would  apply  to  the  at- 

A  stranger  might  have  inferred,  tributes  of  neatness  and  order  as  well 

and  with  some  justification,  that  a  as  goodness,  honor,  and  virtue, 

carnival  had  just  concluded,  rather  The  sisters  of  the  Church  might, 

than  a  most  sacred  service.    Lawns,  with  profit,  call  this  matter  to  the 

walks,  flower  beds,  and  steps  were  attention  of  their  families  so  that 

littered  with  trash  and  newspapers  such  a  condition  will  not  again  oc- 

on  which  people  had  been  sitting,  cur. 

Banana   and   orange  peelings  with  M.  C.  S. 


LOimenstons 

Delh  Adams  Leitnci 


We  cannot  stretch  the  years  ahead 
To  lengthen  life — but  every  hour 
We  can  increase  its  breadth  and  depth- 
That  lies  within  our  power. 


Joanna 


Margery  S.  Stewart 
Chapter  12  (Conclusion) 


THE  house  was  very  quiet  in 
the  days  that  followed.  Pen- 
ny went  shopping  with  Jo- 
anna and  struggled  to  be  enthusi- 
astic over  clothes,  but  she  was  white- 
faced  and  heavy-eyed.  Joanna,  wak- 
ing in  the  night,  heard  her  muffled 
weeping.  She  covered  her  ears  with 
the  pillow.  Someday  Penny  would 
thank  her  for  this. 

Michael  was  the  only  one  who 
was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
being  released  from  school.  He 
brought  home  armloads  of  maps 
and  traced  the  routes  they  would 
follow.  David  went  quietly  about 
the  business  of  learning  all  the 
things  Joanna  wanted  him  to  know. 
He  visited  the  shops  with  her,  sat 
up  until  the  small  hours  studying 
the  rows  of  figures  that  had  been 
Joanna's  portion. 

Only  Abigail  was  outspoken  in 
her  disapproval.  She  was  in  Joanna's 
room,  the  night  before  they  would 
begin  their  trip,  helping  in  the  last 
minute  packing,  mending  the  rips 
and  tears  Michael  always  managed 
to  leave  in  the  newest  of  clothes. 

Penny  had  gone  out  with  Mark, 
for  the  last  time,  Joanna  hoped. 
David  was  down  at  the  office,  catch- 
ing up  on  some  last  minute  ques- 
tions he  wanted  to  ask  Joanna. 
Michael  was  asleep. 

Abigail  pulled  the  thread  shortly 
through  the  sock  she  was  mending. 
"I  .  .  .  hope  you  don't  regret  this, 
Joanna.  I  tell  you,  I  never  felt  so 
worried  about  anything  in  my  life." 

Joanna    paired    hosiery    and    put 
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them  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the 
new  wardrobe  trunk.  "Abigail,  dar- 
ling, you'll  see.  This  will  be  the 
finest  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
Penny.  A  year  from  now  she'll 
smile  when  someone  mentions 
Mark's  name." 

Abigail  put  the  sock  in  her  lap. 
''Do  you  smile,  Joanna,  when  you 
hear  the  name  of  Kent  Taylor?" 

Joanna  sucked  in  her  breath.  Pain 
roared  through  her.  ''Kent?  Why 
.  .  .  Why.    Oh,  but  it's  different." 

"Why  is  it?" 

"Oh,  Abigail,  let's  not  argue  any 
more.  Penny  is  my  daughter  and 
I'm  going  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  keep  her  safe  from  every 
care." 

Suddenly  Abigail  was  crying,  tears 
falling  unchecked  down  her  wrink- 
led cheeks. 

"Darling!"  Joanna  sprang  to  her. 
"Wliat  is  it?" 

"I'm  .  .  .  I'm  crying  for  a  girl  I 
knew  a  right  long  time  ago  .  .  . 
beautiful  and  brave  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and 
believing." 

The  telephone  rang.  "I'll  answer 
it."  Joanna  patted  Abigail's  shoul- 
der in  passing. 

She  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs, 
glancing  briefly  around  the  liv- 
ing room,  already  sorry  that  she 
must  leave  it  on  the  morrow,  it 
looked  so  inviting  with  the  fire  low 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  white  lamp- 
light bringing  into  display  the  lovely 
paintings  on  the  wall  and  the  ex- 
quisite figurines  that  decorated  the 
low  tables.    The  telephone  was  in 
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the  front  hall.  Again  Joanna  silent- 
ly resolved  to  have  an  extension  put 
in.  She  kept  forgetting.  She  lifted 
the  receiver.    "Hello." 

''Mrs.  Niels?"  A  strange  man's 
voice  came  over  the  wire. 

"Yes." 

"Mrs.  Niels,  this  is  Doctor  Wel- 
don.  Your  son  David  has  been 
rather  badly  injured  .  .  .  automobile 
accident.  Could  you  come  at 
once?" 

Joanna  felt  swift  breath  rush  in 
her  throat.  "Fll  .  .  .  I'll  come  at 
once.    What  hospital?" 

She  called  to  Abigail  and  rushed 
back  to  her  room,  picking  up  her 
coat  and  bag. 

TT  seemed  to  Joanna  that  it  took 
her  hours  to  reach  the  hospital. 
Even  the  moments  of  climbing  the 
stairs,  calling  to  Abigail,  seemed  to 
stretch  interminably,  and  the  three 
block  drive  to  the  hospital  seemed 
an  endless  crawl.  Then  there  was 
the  long  wait  at  the  desk  until  the 
girl  there  could  tell  her  in  which 
room  David  lay.  The  elevator 
whined  and  inched  to  the  fourth 
floor,  until  Joanna  felt  the  scream 
that  crouched  in  her  would  burst 
its  bonds  any  moment. 

The  long  corridor  was  silent  and 
empty  except  for  a  man  who  con- 
ferred with  a  nurse  at  the  far  end. 
He  looked  up  and  saw  Joanna  and 
Abigail  and  came  toward  them. 
"Mrs.  Niels?" 

"Yes.    How  is  he?" 

He  used  a  great  many  words  to 
tell  her  that  David  was  not  expected 
to  live,  words  like  feathers  to  smoth- 
er the  pain.  Always  a  hope,  of 
course.  A  frail  chance  for  recovery. 
.    .   .   "But  it  is   best  you   remain 


here  for  awhile,  Mrs.  Niels  .  .  .  ." 
So  close  was  he  to  death. 

"May  we  see  him?"  She  was  aware 
of  Abigail's  arm  around  her  when 
they  went  into  the  small,  green 
painted  room  with  its  white,  high 
bed.  David  lay  quietly  under  the 
stiff  neatness  of  hospital  sheets. 

"He  is  not  conscious,"  Doctor 
Weldon  said. 

Joanna  went  over  to  the  bed  and 
looked  down  on  her  son.  His  head 
was  bandaged  and  on  his  cheek  was 
a  long  strip  of  plaster.  His  hands 
lay  at  his  sides,  ink  was  stained 
along  one  forefinger. 

Doctor  Weldon  held  a  chair  for 
her  and  Joanna  sank  into  it,  still 
holding  David's  hand.  She  said  to 
Abigail,  "We  forgot  the  children 
...  it  ...  I  don't  want  it  to  be  too 
great  a  shock  .  .  ." 

Abigail  nodded.  "I  know.  I'll 
go  back  and  tell  them."  She  paused 
beside  Joanna,  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak,  and  then  turned  and  left 
.  .  .  wordlessly. 

The  nurse  came  back  into  the 
room,  bent  over  David.  She  and  the 
doctor  whispered  together.  Joanna 
did  not  hear  them.  She  sat  quietly, 
holding  David's  hand.  After  the 
years  of  having  so  much  of  him,  his 
laughter,  and  his  presence,  his 
clothes  spilling  over  in  his  room,  his 
scattered  books,  it  seemed  strange 
to  be  so  humbly  grateful  for  so  small 
a  thing  as  his  breathing  and  his  hand 
in  hers. 

The  nurse  and  Doctor  Weldon 
went  away.  Joanna  did  not  notice. 
She  remembered  the  day  David 
was  born,  her  first  knowledge  of 
anguish  and  terror.  She  remembered 
when  the  nurse  had  brought  him  to 
her  and  how  David  had  looked,  like 
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a  fighter,  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
She  remembered  when  he  was  three 
and  she  had  tucked  him  in  for  the 
night,  how  he  had  hfted  his  brown 
eyes  to  hers  and  said,  "I  love  you 
and  I  hke  you/'  She  remembered 
the  day  they  had  buried  Big  David 
....  the  neighbor's  bonfire  and 
small  David's  shadow,  stretching 
long  across  the  path.  Once  before 
in  her  life  she  had  known  this  utter 
desolation  and  despair.  Like  a 
drowning  woman  clutching  straws, 
she  had  gone  to  her  room  and  knelt 
beside  the  little  rocker. 

/^ENTLY,  she  put  his  hand  down 
on  the  sheet  and  rose  and  went 
over  to  the  window.  She  stared, 
unseeing,  down  into  the  lights  of 
the  valley,  remembering  the  day  she 
had  asked  for  help  for  her  children. 
She  had  asked  for  bread.  Bread? 
The  very  windows  of  heaven  had 
opened  and  riches  beyond  her 
dreams  had  been  her  portion. 

''....  And  I  have  forgotten.  For 
a  long  time  I've  thought,  allowed 
myself  to  think,  that  I  did  it  all  my- 
self. I  didn't  want  to  be  humble 
any  more  or  grateful.  I  wanted  to 
be  what  people  said  I  was,  rich,  suc- 
cessful, and  marvelously  clever." 
She  leaned  her  forehead  against  the 
cold  window.  How  can  I  go  to  him 
now?  How  can  I  think  he  will  hear 
me? 

'Tlease,"  she  whispered,  '1,  who 
would  not  come  to  you  with  my 
riches,  now  come  in  my  want.  There 
is  none  else  to  help  me,  there  never 
has  been,  only  I  was  too  proud  and 
blind  to  admit  and  remember. 
Please  ...  he  is  so  young  .  .  .  boys 
like  him  are  needed  ...  so  many 
have  been  lost." 


She  bowed  her  head  in  her  hands 
and  fought  silently  against  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prayer  ...  after  a 
long  moment  she  said,  ''Neverthe- 
less .  .  .  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be- 
cause thine  is  always  the  right  and 
perfect  way." 

The  reassurance  came  instantly, 
the  beautiful  joy  that  she  remem- 
bered at  once,  though  it  had  been 
many  years  since  she  had  experi- 
enced it.  The  joy  that  was  peace 
and  love  and  the  sweet  assurance 
that  all  would  be  well . .  .  that  David 
would  recover. 

It  was  as  though  she  had  groped 
for  years  in  a  room  of  shadows, 
stumbling  over  things,  not  being 
able  to  see,  when  all  the  while  the 
key  had  been  in  her  hands. 

She  went  back  and  sat  beside 
David  and  leaned  her  wet  face  upon 
his  hand. 

Doctor  Weldon  and  the  nurse 
came  back.  They  examined  David 
again,  their  faces  grave  and  quiet. 
The  nurse  gave  Joanna  a  swift  look 
shot  with  pity  and  foreknowledge. 

Joanna  smiled.  'Tie  is  going  to 
get  well,"  she  said. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse  ex- 
changed glances.  "There  is  always 
a  chance,"  they  said  with  forced 
heartiness  and  unbelief. 

David  stirred  and  mumbled.  They 
bent  over  to  him,  the  three  of  them. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  staring  blindly 
at  the  ceiling.  "Mom?"  Not  know- 
ing she  was  there,  the  word  pushed 
up  from  the  disordered  fragments 
of  thought. 

Joanna  smoothed  his  cheek.  'Tm 
here,  David,"  she  said,  though  she 
knew  he  could  not  hear.  "Get  well 
quickly,  you  are  going  to  England, 
remember?    On  a  mission." 
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The  nurse  looked  at  her  curiously. 
They  still  think  he  will  die,  Joanna 
thought,  but  he  will  be  well  in  no 
time  at  all. 

TT  was  the  sixth  of  October.  Joanna 
sat  on  the  low  wall  that  surround- 
ed the  pond  of  the  Seagull  Monu- 
ment and  tried  to  listen  to  the  ser- 
mon, broadcast  over  the  loud  speak- 
er. But  try  as  she  would,  her 
thoughts  kept  moving  to  the  people 
around  her,  wondering  about  them. 
They  drifted  past  her,  or  stood 
quietly,  their  faces  listening  and 
rapt.  Beautiful  people,  she  thought, 
something  so  clean  and  fresh  about 
them.  Children  played  around  the 
pool  coatless,  their  bare  arms  silken 
smooth  in  the  warm  gold  of  the 
October  sun.  Girls  went  by  in 
groups,  like  blown  flowers,  or  walked 
sedately  by  the  side  of  their  young 
men,  their  faces  lifted  and  rapturous, 
oblivious  of  those,  like  herself,  who 
stared.  Penny  and  Mark  would  be 
along  any  moment.  They  had 
promised  to  meet  her.  Joanna  was 
impatient  for  their  coming.  It  had 
been  a  week  since  she  had  seen  Pen- 
ny. She  wondered  how  long  before 
she  would  grow  accustomed  to  Pen- 
ny in  her  new  role  of  wife. 

A  man  came  through  the  crowds, 
walking  slowly,  looking  all  around. 

Joanna  stared  at  him  for  several 
moments  before  she  could  believe 
her  eyes.  Kent!  Kent,  with  his 
bright,  arrogant  head,  tall  above  the 
throng.  Kent,  with  his  face  in- 
credibly lined  and  sunbeaten,  walk- 
ing through  the  conference  crowds 
on  an  October  afternoon.  Joanna 
put  her  hands  to  her  forehead  and 
closed  her  eyes.  When  she  opened 
them  again  he  would  be  gone. 


But  when  she  lifted  her  lashes  he 
was  standing  before  her.  ''What  an 
amazing  bit  of  luck  ...  to  find  you 
here.  You  ...  I  just  stepped  off 
the  train."  He  sat  beside  her.  His 
eyes  scrutinized  her  hungrily. 

Joanna  wet  her  lips.  She  sat  still 
under  his  gaze,  wryly  aware  of  the 
white  wings  of  hair  showing  under 
her  smart  hat. 

'Tou're  beautiful,"  he  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  tear  old 
wounds  open.  'Tve  been  reading 
about  you  for  years  and  years.  Wel- 
come home." 

He  took  a  deep  breath,  looking 
all  around  him.  ''If  I  had  a  spoon 
I  would  gobble  up  all  this  sunshine. 
I  saw  the  mountains  coming  in 
....  I  had  forgotten  how  breath- 
taking." 

"You've  seen  a  great  many  beauti- 
ful places,  to  judge  from  your  de- 
scriptions." 

"Home,"  he  said,  as  though  he 
had  not  heard.  "Home.  My  place 
and  my  people,  my  streets  and  my 
hills,  my  earth  .  .  .  ."  After  a  mo- 
ment he  turned  to  her,  "I  forgot, 
how  are  the  youngsters?" 

She  smiled.  "David  is  in  Eng- 
land still.  He  wrote  me  that  he  had 
lunch  with  vou  in  London  .  .  . 
thrilled  him  to  pieces,  lunching 
with  a  world-famous  war  correspond- 
ent." 

"He's  the  salt  of  the  earth,  that 
boy.    Penny  is  married?" 

"Yes.  Sally  and  Michael  and 
Abigail  and  I  are  the  only  ones 
home."  She  added  hghtly,  "I  did 
manage  to  bring  them  up,  after  all, 
in  spite  of  all  the  alarms  and  ex- 
cursions." 

His  eyes  went  slowly  over  her 
(Continued  on  page  861) 
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[This  is  the  eighth  and  last  in  a  series  of  short  articles  on  table  decorations,  flower  ar- 
rangements, and  related  subjects. — Ed.] 

At  Christmas  time,  at  Christmas  time,  the  house  is  all  aglow 
With  children's  cries  and  eager  eyes  and  windows  framed  in  snow. 
And  thankful  is  your  whispered  prayer,  as  church  bells  softly  chime, 
That  loved  ones  fill  your  house  and  heart  with  warmth  at  Christmas  time. 
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THIS  verse  from  one  of  the  Recently  she  and  her  husband  de- 
songs  from  the  dehghtful  aided  that  it  might  be  well  to  mod- 
light  opera,  Song  oi  Norway,  ernize  these  rooms  and  put  an  arch- 
expresses  the  love  that  flows  from  way  between,  but,  after  a  protest 
heart  to  heart  in  family  gatherings  from  the  married  children,  they  de- 
at  Christmas  time.  You  who  now  cided  that  it  was  more  important  to 
have  your  own  family  groups,  what  have  the  traditional  Christmas  dec- 
do  you  feel  most  poignantly  as  you  orations  than  to  go  modern.  This 
look  back  to  the  Christmases  in  same  woman  made  a  lovely  back- 
your  parents'  homes?  Do  you  re-  ground  for  a  miniature  scene  of  the 
member  the  most  expensive  gift  you  nativity  which  she  has  used  for  years, 
ever  received,  or  is  it  the  warmth  of  She  bought  a  very  reasonably  priced 
the  love  that  was  expressed  on  this  wooden  salad  bowl  and  sawed  off 
greatest  of  holidays  that  comes  to  one  edge  so  that  the  bowl  was  given 
your  mind?  a  base  to  stand  on.    She  then  gilded 

I  believe  that  appropriate  decora-  it  inside  and  out,  placing  her  minia- 

tions  have  much  to  do  with  true  ture  scene  inside,  and  achieved  a 

Christmas  spirit.    They  are  tangible  really  beautiful  effect, 

expression   of  the  intangible  emo-  I  hope  that  during  the  summer 

tions  we  feel— candles  in  the  window  you  had  an  opportunity  to  gather 

light  candles  in  our  hearts.     Some-  pine   cones   for  winter   decorating, 

times  we  like  something  new,  but  They  are  so  pretty  when  dipped  in 

many  of  our  decorations,  used  year  bright  red,  green,  or  silver  paint  and 

after  year,  become  traditional  with  mixed  in  with  the  evergreens  on  the 

our    particular    family.      Christmas  mantel  or  used  as  part  of  your  table 

wouldn't  be  quite  the  same  without  decorations.    And,  by  the  way,  many 

them.  people    wait    until    the    Christmas 

To  be  effective  the  decorations  season  to  trim  and  shape  their  ever- 
need  not  be  expensive.  One  woman  greens,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the 
always  puts  her  Christmas  cards  on  discarded  clippings  for  decorative 
both  sides  of  the  living  and  dining  purposes.  The  glamour  weeds  de- 
rooms.  (Scotch  tape  does  the  trick.)  scribed  in  the  August  issue  of  our 
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Magazine  can  be  used  very  effective- 
ly for  Christmas.  Combine  them 
with  holly,  red  candles,  or  Christmas 
balls.  If  you  missed  the  article  on 
candlemaking  in  the  September 
Magazine,  I  hope  you  will  refer  back 
to  it  and  make  some  of  the  candles 
described  therein. 

For  a  very  striking  effect,  try  an 
all-white  table  for  a  change.  Dip 
tumble  weeds  in  any  cold-water 
paint,  using  the  same  thickness  as 
you  would  if  it  were  to  go  on  the 
wall  instead  of  on  the  weeds. 
Sprinkle  them  with  artificial  snow. 
When  completely  dry  place  them  on 
mirrors  on  the  table.  Around  the 
mirrors  put  cotton  sprinkled  with 
stars,  moons,  and  crescents  cut  from 
heavy  silver  paper.  Then  add  a 
number  of  small  white  angels  which 
may  be  purchased  in  any  large  de- 
partment store. 

You  may  enjoy  making  some 
angels,  copying  the  ones  in  our  il- 
lustration. They  are  fairly  simple 
to  make  and  provide  a  colorful  ad- 
dition to  either  the  table,  the  man- 
tel, or  the  tree.  The  metallic  paper 
in  bright  blue,  green,  red,  silver,  and 


gold  comes  in  a  twenty-six  inch 
width  and  sells  for  about  thirty  cents 
a  yard. 

The  pattern,  as  you  will  notice, 
comes  in  two  parts.  Make  your 
measurements  as  follows: 

No.  1 —  13  inches 
No.  2 —  4  inches 
No.  3 — 6  54  inches 
No.  4 —     6  inches 

The  head  of  the  angel  in  the  origi- 
nal model  was  a  ball  of  wood  at- 
tached to  a  stick,  but  we  have  had 
success  in  substituting  a  Christmas 
ball  in  the  small  size  which  was 
dipped  in  cold-water  paint.  Silver 
balls  seem  to  hold  the  paint  better 
than  any  other  color.  The  hair  is 
three  strands  of  wool  yarn  braided  to- 
gether and  glued  on.  The  end  of 
the  ball  slips  through  the  hole 
marked  5  on  the  pattern.  The  part 
of  the  ball  intended  for  hanging  on- 
to the  Christmas  tree,  furnishes  sup- 
port for  a  bit  of  cotton  which  holds 
it  in  place.  Staple  or  paste  your  paper 
together  and  run  a  wire  from  the 
piece  of  cotton  holding  the  head  on 
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Simmons  Photo  Art 

CHRISTMAS  TREES  AND  CHRISTMAS  ANGELS 


to  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  shp 
the  wire  under  the  staple  there.  For 
the  sleeves,  simply  cut  a  piece  of 
tarlatan  seven  by  ten  inches,  fold  it 
lengthwise,  tack  it  together  in  the 
middle  of  the  raw  edge,  and  wind 
the  outside  edges  with  a  bit  of  thread 
to  simulate  ruffles. 

The  sleeves  are  slipped  through 
the  angel's  robe,  which  is  made  by 
stapling  or  pasting  together  the 
edges  marked  4  in  the  pattern  and 
then  bending  back  and  attaching 
the  part  marked  3  so  that  it  reaches 


just  to  the  top  of  the  circular  skirt. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  attach  the  sleeves 
in  any  way  to  the  paper.  Staple  the 
wings  to  back  of  body. 

For  some  reason  I  often  wander 
into  the  food  department  as  I  con- 
clude these  articles.  Once  more, 
with  apologies  to  the  cook's  corner, 
Fm  going  to  pass  on  to  you  a  very 
economical  as  well  as  delicious 
recipe  for  Christmas  pudding.  Many 
of  us  have  trouble  in  using  up  our 
stale  bread  and  this  recipe  takes  care 
of  that  problem. 


***** 


CHRISTMAS  PUDDING 


12  cups  dry  bread  crumbs 
6  lbs.  raisins 
3  cups  brown  sugar 
1  lb.  chopped  nuts 
6  tsp.  soda 
3  tsp.  nutmeg 


6  tsp.  cinnamon 

2  tsp.  salt 

6  cups  milk 

1  cup  grated  raw  carrots 

1  lb.  finely  ground  suet 

3  cups  mild  molasses 


Add  molasses  and  milk  to  suet,  add  nuts  and  raisins,  dry  ingredients,  and  mix  well. 
Fill  whatever  size  greased  cans  you  prefer  three-fourths  full.  If  lacking  a  lid,  use  waxed 
paper  which  is  tied  over  the  top  of  the  can  and  then  given  an  extra  coating  of  fat  over 
the  top  to  prevent  the  paper  becoming  too  damp  in  the  steaming  process.  You  who 
like  to  bring  the  pudding  to  the  table  to  serve,  will  probably  prefer  a  round  mold  in  a 
larger  size.  If  you  are  one  of  those  who  enjoy  a  change,  try  following  the  old  English 
custom  of  bringing  the  pudding  to  the  table  all  ablaze.  Dip  two  cubes  of  lump  sugar 
in  lemon  extract  and,  after  slipping  your  pudding  onto  the  serving  dish,  and  surrounding 
it  with  the  hot  sauce,  touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  sugar.  It  will  burn  for  several 
minutes. 
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Serve  with  any  hot  sauce  you  prefer.     Here  is  my  favorite:     In  the  top  of  your 

double  boiler  place  '/4  cup  water,  Y^  cup  orange  juice,  %  cup  brown  sugar,  and 
%  pound  butter.  When  all  are  well  heated  and  mixed  add  one  slightly  beaten  egg. 
Remove  kettle  from  stove,  leaving  lid  on  to  allow  egg  to  cook  without  curdling. 


fi larch  KyCnrnversary   Vl/ork    llieeting  JLuncheon 

Christine  Eaton 

MEAT  LOAF 

(serves  50  persons) 

10  pounds  ground  raw  beef  8  eggs  well-beaten 

2  pounds  ground  fat  salt  pork  3  tbsp.  salt 

6  cups  dry  bread  crumbs  5  tbsp.  minced  onion 

4  cups  beef  stock  or  milk  5  tsp.  mixed  herbs  (marjoram, 

1  tsp.  pepper  thyme,  parsley) 

Mix  all  ingredients  together  well.  Put  in  loaf  pans  and  bake  two  hours  at  325°  F. 
Baste  occasionally. 

SCALLOPED  POTATOES 

(serves  50  persons) 

12-15  pounds  sliced  potatoes  3  tbsp.  salt 

2  qts.  hot  milk  1  tsp.  pepper 

1  Yz   cups  shortening   (bacon  or  chicken      Yz  cup  flour 
fat  may  be  used ) 

Parboil  potatoes  2  minutes,  then  drain  them.  Place  in  baking  dishes  a  layer  of  po- 
tatoes then  a  slight  dredging  of  flour.  Repeat  until  potatoes  are  all  used.  Add  salt, 
pepper,  and  shortening  to  hot  milk.  Pour  over  potatoes  in  pans,  cover,  and  cook  in  slow 
oven  300-325°  F.  1Y2  hours  or  until  potatoes  are  done.  Remove  the  covers  and  raise 
the  temperature  to  375°  F.  long  enough  to  brown,  about  30  minutes  .... 

We  served  peas  as  a  vegetable  with  the  meat  loaf  and  potatoes  and  fruit  salad.  Then, 
for  dessert,  we  had  our  Relief  Society  birthday  cake  and  ice  cream. 


»  ♦  « 


HOUSEHOLD  HINT 

When  a  recipe  calls  for  ground  raisins,  pour  the  raisins  into  boiling  water  (do  not 
boil)  for  a  little  while.  They  will  then  grind  nicely  and  will  not  stick  together  or  to 
the  meat  grinder  or  bunch. 


oJhe    ijear  its   LOone 

Eunice  J.  Miles 

The  fleeting  breath  of  the  waning  year 

Is  vanished  with  the  old  and  the  sere. 

But  out  of  the  ashes  of  chill  December 

Hope  will  flame  from  a  smoldering  ember, 

For  the  cycle  is  done  and  the  New  Year's  gleam 

Is  marking  the  trail  of  a  truer  dream. 


cyt  Santa   L^Iaus  i^ookie   Uj 


ox 


Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
Illustrations  by  Elizabeth  Williamson 


Christmas  cookies — the  old-fashioned  ones  that  make  their  appearance  only  at 
Christmas  time;  peppernuts,  springerHe,  and  almond  cookies  are  a  fragrant  threesome 
that  will  delight  the  heart  of  the  most  expert  cookie  connoisseur. 

The  very  best  box  ever  invented  for  cookie  giving  is  a  sparkling  clean  shortening 
can.  Glue  a  sheet  of  white  paper  around  the  label,  and  on  this  draw  a  smiling  Santa 
face  with  red  and  black  crayons.  Embellish  him  with  sideburns  and  whiskers  of  cot- 
ton, and  attach  red  crepe  paper  to  the  hd  for  his  tasseled  cap.  He  will  be  as  amusing 
a  cookie  box  as  his  contents  will  be  delicious. 

As  every  cookie  maker  of  long  standing  knows,  Christmas  cookies  improve  with  age. 
Six  weeks  before  the  holidays  is  not  too  early  to  bake  them  and  stow  them  away  in  their 
Santa  Claus  boxes.  By  gift-distributing  time  they  will  be  at  their  peak  of  flavorsome 
goodness. 


PEPPERNUTS 


1/3  cup  shortening 

2  cups  confectioner's  sugar 

4  eggs,  well-beaten 

'/4  cup  cream 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

Yi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

Vz  teaspoon  black  pepper 


1  tablespoon  cardamon  seeds 

Vz  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind. 

1/3  cup  chopped  citron 

1/3  cup  chopped  orange  peel 

Vz  teaspoon  anise  seed 

4  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  soda 


Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar.  Add  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  in  order  and  mix 
well.  Chill  the  dough  for  three  hours.  Shape  into  small  round  balls  and  place  on  a 
greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  12  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Dust  with  powdered 
sugar  when  cold. 
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SPRINGERLIE 


2  eggs 

1  cup  sifted  sugar 

2  cups  sifted  flour 


'A 


teaspoon  baking  powder 

teaspoon  salt 

grated  rind  of  i  lemon 


Beat  the  eggs  until  very  light,  and  slowly  sift  in  sugar.  Beat  for  fifteen  minutes.  Add 
the  dry  ingredients  sifted  together  three  times,  and  the  grated  lemon  rind.  Beat  for 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  turn  out  on  a  well-floured  board.  Add  more  flour  if  neces- 
sary to  make  a  dough  firm  enough  to  be  rolled  thin  and  pressed  with  a  wooden  form. 
Roll  quite  thin,  and  let  stand  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  top  has  dried  slightly. 
Press  with  a  carved  board  or  springerlie  rolling  pin  to  impress  designs.  Then  cut  apart 
and  lay  on  well-greased  cookie  sheet  which  has  been  sprinkled  with  anise  seed.  Let 
stand  overnight  and  then  bake  in  slow  oven,  275-325°  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
slightly  browned.     Store  for  four  to  six  weeks. 

One-fourth  teaspoon  of  anise  oil  may  be  substituted  for  the  seed,  or  the  seed  (one 
or  two  teaspoons  of  it),  may  be  mixed  in  the  dough  instead  of  spread  on  the  cookie 
sheet. 


ALMOND  COOKIES 

lb  shortening  (part  butter  for 

flavoring) 

cups  sugar 

eggs 

juice  of  1  lemon 

grated  rind  of  Vi  lemon 

cups  of  flour 

teaspoon  baking  powder 

lb.  blanched  almonds 


Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar;  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs,  lemon  juice, 
and  rind.  Sift  the  flour  and  baking  powder  two  or  three  times,  and  add,  mixing  well. 
Separate  the  dough  in  three  parts,  and  form  into  rolls.  Place  these  in  the  refrigerator 
for  a  few  hours.  When  ready  to  bake,  slice  thin,  arrange  on  cookie  sheet,  brush  each 
cookie  with  slightly  beaten  egg  whites,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  slivered  almonds.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


J/Ludi 


itor 


Grace  Sayre 

When  Winter  audits  the  books  of  Summer 
And  sees  how  wasteful  she  has  been. 

He  strips  the  gold  leaves  from  her  forests 
And  sends  the  snow  to  dress  her  in. 


Jt/z   {bs^er-iuurning  (^hnst/nas    L^andie 

Rachel  K.  Laurgaard 
Illustration  by  Elizabeth  Williaiuson 


WHY  not  start  an  ever-burning  Christ- 
mas candle  this  year?  It  is  such 
fun  to  watch  it  grow,  as  though  it  were 
really  a  living  thing  holding  high  a  lighted 
torch  of  good  cheer. 

Begin  your  perennial  candle,  red  or 
green,  as  you  like,  by  setting  it  firmly  on 
a  block  of  wood  or  an  old  plate.  Let  it 
burn  constantly,  dripping  merrily  away 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  its  igniting 
anything. 

When  the  first  candle  burns  down,  set 
another  one  securely  in  the  bed  of  wax, 
and  continue  the  process.  The  more 
candles  drip  away,  the  faster  will  the  pyra- 
mid grow,  until  you  have  a  beautifully 
ridged  peak  of  wax  to  shine  forth  from 
your  window  during  the  holiday  season. 
When  it  is  over,  put  the  candle  carefully 
away  until  next  Christmas,  when  you  can 
start  it  on  its  happy  term  of  growth  again. 


tyx  JLetter  cfrom    1 1  Loth 


er 


MY  DEAR  CHILDREN: 


Merry  Christmas,  and  a  heart  full  of  love  to  you. 

At  this  time  of  year,  love  seems  at  last  to  triumph  over  misery  and  distress.  What 
a  pity  that  this  gift  is  so  poorly  used  all  year. 

This  ability  we  have  to  love,  to  capture  the  spirit  of  love,  which  is  the  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  forbearance,  of  tolerance,  and  of  restraint  of 
personal  feelings,  brings  with  it  the  gift  of  understanding.  The  Savior  said  to  love  God 
and  love  our  fellow  men.  This  is  the  law,  simple  and  direct.  All  lesser  laws  lead  to 
this  great  central  commandment. 

And  love  grows  when  used  most.  If  we  could  only  keep  ours  pohshed,  bright,  and 
efficient — have  it  for  a  shining  light  at  the  doorway  of  our  homes  so  that  others  might 
enter  and  share  in  its  blessing — then  happiness  would  abound  with  us. 

I  suppose  I  am  getting  "wordy,"  but  my  strongest  desire  is  that  you  will  all  be 
steadfast  in  the  service  of  God  and  his  great  work,  steadfast  in  your  love  for  each  other, 
and  in  holding  fast  to  your  ideals  as  long  as  you  live.  More  I  could  not  ask,  for  this  way 
leads  to  life  eternal. 

When  you  write,  be  sure  to  tell  me  all  about  your  Christmas.  I  miss  your  smiling 
faces — especially  at  this  holiday  season. 

How  I  long  to  gather  my  adorable  grandchildren  around  me  and  read  stories  to 
them.    Perhaps  next  year  will  find  us  all  together  again.     Let  us  hope  so. 

Meantime,  all  of  you  remember  that  I  love  you  very,  very  much. 

Mother 
Clara  Home  Park 
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cJheologyi — The  Life  and  Ministry  of  the  S 

Lesson  22— ''Jesus  Returns  to  the  Temple  Daily" 

Elder  Don  B.  Colton 

(Reference:  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  30,  by  Elder  James  E.  Talmage) 

For  Tuesday,  March  7,  1950 

Objective:  To  study  carefully  the  Lord's  teachings  within  the  temple  as  he  neared 
the  close  of  his  earthly  Hfe. 


An  Instructive  Incident  on  the  Way 
TT  is  interesting  to  note  that  each 

evening  during  the  last  week  of 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  he  returned 
to  Bethany  to  spend  the  night.  He 
left  there  early  the  last  Monday 
morning  to  spend  most  of  the  day 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  During 
the  early  morning  journey,  an  inci- 
dent occurred  which  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  many  to  understand.  Jesus 
grew  hungry  and  saw  a  fig  tree  in 
full  leaf.  The  fruit  buds  of  a  fig 
tree  appear  earlier  than  the  leaves. 
Figs  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  food 
in  Palestine  and  some  kinds  are 
edible  early  in  April.  The  particular 
tree  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  group  gave  promise  of  having 
fruit,  but,  when  examined,  was 
found  to  have  nothing  but  leaves— 
a  showy,  barren  tree.  It  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  barrenness.  Jes- 
us said:  *'.  .  .  Let  no  fruit  grow  on 
thee  henceforward  for  ever.  And 
presently  the  fig  tree  withered 
away''  (Matt.  21:19). 

The  lesson  taught  was  one  of 
faith  in  the  power  of  God.  He  again 
called  on  his  disciples  to  have  faith. 
"The  blighting  of  a  tree  was  shown 


to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the 
greater  possibilities  of  achievement 
through  faith  and  prayer.  But  to  so 
achieve  one  must  work  and  pray 
without  reservation  or  doubt."  How 
striking  these  words  which  Jesus 
uttered:  ''And  when  ye  stand  pray- 
ing, forgive,  if  ye  have  ought  against 
any:  that  your  Father  also  which  is 
in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your  tres- 
passes. But  if  ye  do  not  forgive, 
neither  will  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  forgive  your  trespasses" 
( Mark  11:2  5-26 ) .  The  one  smitten 
fig  tree  has  proved  of  great  service 
to  humanity  in  teaching  the  power 
of  God  over  all  things,  even  the  pow- 
er to  destroy  as  well  as  to  give  and 
restore  life! 

The  incident  of  the  barren  fig  tree 
also  teaches  a  lesson  against  hypoc- 
risy. The  other  trees  did  not  de- 
ceive; they  would  bring  forth  fruit 
in  due  season.  But  the  leafy,  fruit- 
less tree  was  a  pretender  and  de- 
ceived those  who  hungered.  It  "was 
a  symbol  of  Judaism,  which  .  .  .  pro- 
claimed itself  as  the  only  true  re- 
ligion .  .  .  and  invited  all  the  world 
to  come  and  partake  of  its  rich,  ripe 
fruit."     Its  fruit,  however,  had  be- 
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come  worthless  as  a  saving  power. 
The  rehgion  given  to  the  world  by 
Moses  and  others  had  degenerated 
until  it  had  completely  lost  its  sav- 
ing grace. 

The  Second  Clearing  of  the  Temple 
When  Jesus  entered  the  temple 
grounds  on  this  particular  Monday, 
he  was  indignant  when  he  saw  how 
that  holy  place  was  being  desecrated. 
Once  before  he  had  driven  out  the 
sordid  money  changers  and  defilers 
of  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  Once 
more,  and  within  four  days  of  his 
death,  he  would  again  cast  out  the 
defilers  of  his  own  house.  In  mighty 
majesty  he  '',  .  .  cast  out  all  them 
that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple, 
and  overthrew  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers,  and  the  seats  of 
them  that  sold  doves.  And  said  un- 
to them  .  .  .  My  house  shall  be 
called  the  house  of  prayer;  but  ye 
have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves" 
(Matt.  21:12-13).  -^^  ^^^  declared 
himself  the  Christ;  it  was  his  house. 
Just  how  the  expulsion  was  made  is 
not  told.  It  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  his  command  was  obeyed. 

After  the  temple  courts  were 
cleared,  the  Lord  resumed  his  teach- 
ing within  the  area  over  which  the 
enraged  chief  priests  claimed  juris- 
diction. The  common  people  list- 
ened attentively.  Even  the  children 
cried  out:  ''Hosanna  to  the  Son  of 
David."  He  healed  the  lame  and 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  With 
courage  unequaled  in  the  annals  of 
history,  he  faced  the  very  men  who 
were  seeking  to  take  his  life  and 
continued  his  gentle  ministry  until 
he  had  delivered  his  message.  When 
the  day  was  ended  he  returned  to 
Bethany— his  haven  of  rest. 


Christ's  Authority  Challenged 
by  the  Rulers 

Tuesday  morning  he  returned  to 
the  temple.  During  the  night,  the 
chief  priests,  scribes,  and  some  elders 
had  held  a  meeting  and  decided  up- 
on a  plan  to  entrap  him.  They  chal- 
lenged him:  "By  what  authority 
doest  thou  these  things?  and  who 
gave  thee  this  authority  to  do  these 
things?"  It  is  fair  to  presume  they 
already  knew.  They  knew  of  his 
many  miracles  and  that  he  had 
raised  the  dead  on  three  occasions. 
Lazarus  was  in  their  midst,  a  living 
testimony  of  the  Lord's  power  over 
death.  They  had  only  a  sinister 
purpose  in  seeking  to  entrap  him. 

The  Lord  countered  by  asking 
them  a  question.  That  method  was 
common  among  the  people.  His 
question  was,  'The  baptism  of  John, 
was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men? 
answer  me."  ''We  cannot  tell," 
was  their  reply.  Jesus  had  proposed 
that  if  they  would  answer  his  ques- 
tion, he  would  tell  them  by  what 
authority  he  acted.  They  were  in  a 
dilemma,  "...  for  all  men  counted 
John,  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed." 
They  dared  not  answer  his  question 
and  so  Jesus  replied:  "Neither  do  I 
tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 
things"    (Mark  11:29-33). 

When  he  had  completely  silenced 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  he 
calmly  resumed  his  talks  and  gave 
the  people  three  splendid  and  ap- 
propriate stories.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Parable  of  the  Two  Sons. 
While  this  parable  was  given  pri- 
marily to  the  men  who  had  come 
out  in  open  hostility,  demanding  by 
what  authority  the  Savior  acted,  it 
is  a  lesson  for  all  (Matt.  21:28-32). 
This  parable  should  be  read.    It  is 
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clear  that  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  ''stone  which  the  builders  rejected." 
and  Pharisees  were  symbolized  During  this  talk  Jesus  used  almost 
by  the  second  son.  Unfortunately,  the  exact  words  used  in  Psalms 
there  are  hypocrites  in  every  com-  118:22.  Paul  said  that  the  mem.- 
munity  and  in  every  age.  We  should  bers  of  the  Church  are  ".  .  .  built 
guard  against  hypocrisy.  Jesus  did  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
not  commend  the  first  son  for  his  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
refusal  to  obey.  Both  sons  were  being  the  chief  corner  stone"  (Eph. 
sinners,  but  the  second  was  the  2:20).  In  the  plan  of  salvation, 
worse.  The  one,  however  turned  Jesus  the  Messiah  is  the  chief  cor- 
from  his  sin  and  for  that  repentance  nerstone.  Those  who  reject  him,  re- 
was  commended.  The  other  con-  ject  God  himself, 
tinned  in  his  sins  while  openly  pro-  Jesus  then  gave  the  Parable  of  the 
fessing  obedience.  Repentance,  gen-  Royal  Marriage  Feast  (Matt, 
nine  and  sincere,  is  the  antidote  for  22:1-10).  It  must  be  remembered 
sin.  that  the  guests  had  been  invited 
Next,  the  Lord  gave  the  Parable  long  before  the  event.  There  was 
of  the  Wicked  Husbandmen  (Matt,  nothing  surprising  in  the  matter,  or 
21:33-41).  The  Jews  were  students  should  not  have  been.  An  invitation 
of  their  scriptures.  They  quickly  of  a  king  is  always  a  command.  In 
recognized  the  aptness  of  the  par-  this  case  many  of  the  invited  guests 
able  and  were  compelled  to  pro-  had  refused  to  come,  and  when  the 
nounce  judgment  upon  themselves,  king  later  sent  a  more  urgent  re- 
The  human  family  was  the  vine-  quest  or  appeal,  they  treated  it  eith- 
yard,  ''but  more  specifically  the  cov-  er  lightly  or  with  contempt.  In  eith- 
enant  people,  Israel."  The  soil  was  er  case  it  was  rebellion  against  the 
good,  the  vines  choice  and  the  whole  reigning  monarch  or  his  son.  The 
vineyard  was  protected.  "Wicked  parable  portrays  an  utter  disrespect 
men  had  used  the  vineyard  of  their  for  the  authority  of  the  king  and  it 
Lord  for  personal  gain,  and  had  ren-  would  be  no  excuse  to  plead  engross- 
dered  no  part  of  the  vintage  to  the  ment  in  personal  affairs.  The  sov- 
lawful  Owner."  Good  messengers  ereign,  therefore,  executed  retribu- 
had  been  sent— chief  among  whom  tion  on  the  rebellious  subjects.  The 
had  been  John  the  Baptist— but  they  careful  student  will  see  the  aptness 
had  been  rejected.  The  Son  had  of  the  story,  if  he  sees  that  the  al- 
come  but  he  was  soon  to  be  killed  legory  has  its  final  fulfillment  in  the 
and  the  coming  event  was  treated  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a  few  years 
as  an  accomplished  fact.  When,  at  after  the  crucifixion  of  the  Christ, 
the  close  of  the  story,  Jesus  asked  Those  who  were  bidden  were  not 
them  what  the  Lord  would  do  unto  worthy  and  the  king  commanded  his 
these  wicked  husbandmen,  they  servant: 
were  compelled  to  reply:  "He  will 
miserablv      destroy      those      wicked  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and 


T.^^r.''  /A /To 4-4-    o,    ; •,  \  as  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  mar 

men     (Matt.  21:41).  c     /u                I         u      i.  ■  i. 

^         1       •        1        T      •  1           •  nage.      So   those   servants  went   out   intc 

frequently    m    the    Jewish    scrip-  ^he  highways,   and  gathered   together   al 

tures  the  Lord  is  referred  to  as  the  as  many  as  they  found,  both  bad  and  good 
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and  the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests 
(Matt.   22:9-10). 

Matthew,  verses  11  to  14  inclu- 
sive, should  be  considered  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  account  of  the  mar- 
riage feast.  The  king  discovered 
that  one  of  the  guests  had  come 
without  the  required  ''wedding  gar- 
ment." That  he  was  guilty  of  in- 
tentional disrespect  is  plain.  Evi- 
dently provision  had  been  made 
whereby  all  who  applied  would  be 
furnished  with  proper  robes.  The 
king  was  careful  to  inquire  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  exceptional  appear- 
ance and  found  that  the  guest  would 
not  answer.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
come  in  by  some  way  other  than 
the  right  one.  For  that  reason  and 
for  his  intentional  disrespect,  he  was 
cast  out  and  severely  punished.  Con- 
cluding the  giving  of  the  three  par- 
ables, the  Lord  said,  'Tor  many  are 
called,  but  few  are  chosen."  "The 
call  comes  to  all;  but  it  may  be  out- 
wardly accepted,  and  a  man  may  sit 
down  to  the  feast,  and  yet  he  may 
not  be  chosen  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  because  he  has  not  the  wed- 


ding garment  of  converting,  sanc- 
tifying grace"  (Edersheim.  See  note 
6  at  the  end  of  chapter  20  of  the 
text).  The  three  parables  discussed 
in  this  lesson  were  the  last  given 
publicly  by  the  Lord. 

Questions  and  Suggestions  for 
Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  incident  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  barren  fig  tree.  Justify  the 
action  taken. 

2.  Through  a  discussion  of  the  inci- 
dent of  the  Lord  clearing  the  temple  the 
second  time,  show  that  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  an  active  hostility  toward 
evil. 

3.  When  his  authority  was  questioned, 
how  did  Jesus  silence  his  critics? 

4.  Discuss  the  incident  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Feast  as  it  may  be  applied  to  us 
today.  Are  we  so  engrossed  in  material 
pursuits  that  we  fail  to  accept  the  invita- 
tions we  receive  to  participate  in  the 
Lord's  work? 

References  in  the  Four  Gospels 

Matt.  3:7;  21:1,  12,  13,  16,  18-44; 
22:1-10,  14. 

Mark  11:1,  12-17,  ^°'33* 

Luke  3:12;  13:6-9;  14:16-24;  19:29, 
45,  46. 

John   2:14-21. 


ViSiting  cJeacker    1 1  iessages — Our  Savior 

Speaks 

Lesson  6— 'Tor  This  Cause  Shall  a  Man  Leave  Father  and  Mother, 
and  Shall  Cleave  to  His  Wife"  (Matt.  19:5) 

Mary  Grant  Judd 

For  Tuesday,  March  7,   1950 

Objective:  To  point  out  that,  following  their  marriage,  the  allegiance  of  a  man 
and  woman  to  each  other  tT^nscends  even  the  lasting  allegiance  which  they  owe  to 
their  parents. 

"lATHEN    the    Pharisees    came    to     cerning   marriage   and    divorce,    he 
Christ   with   a   question   con-     quoted  this  scripture  which,  in  its 
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entirety  is  to  be  found  in  Genesis,  Have  you  ever  wondered  why  the 

second    chapter    and    twenty-third  name  of  mother  is  sometimes  glori- 

and     twenty-fourth     verses,     where  fied  almost  to  the  point  of  adora- 

Adam  exclaimed:  tion,  while  that  of  mothei-in-hw  is 

often  slurred?     On  such  occasions 

This  is   now  bone   of  my  bones,   and  ^'    Mother's    Day,    some   of   us   are 

flesh   of  my   flesh:   she  shall  be  called  almost  embarrassed  by   the   degree 

Woman,  because  she  was  taken  out  of  of  sentimentality  expressed,  but  the 

Man,   Therefore   shall   a   man   leave   his  instances  of  a  mother-in-law  being 

father  and  his  mother    and  shall   cleave  ^^^q^^^    ^^^    ^^^^       ^jj    ^j^-^    ^^^^^ 

unto    his   wire:    and    they    shall   be    one  r            t       r          i                            , 

flesh.  from  the  fact  that  some  mothers, 

following  the  marriage  of  their  chil- 
li .  .,  .  ^  ,  ,.  .  ,  dren,  fail  to  comprehend  the  scrip- 
Christ  s   statement   applies   with  ^^^^        ^^^  3^^^^.  „p^^  ^^-^  ^^^^^ 

equal  force  to  the  woman  m  the  ^j^^u  ^  ^^^  j^^^^  f^^j^^^  3„j  ^^^1^. 

partnership  of  marriage.  She  must  ^^^  ^j^^jj  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^-^  ^^f^., 

understand  that,  m  very  deed,  she  /Matt   lo-c) 

gives  herself  to  her  husband.  In  her  .^,,  '       ^    \                    i 

affections  he  now  comes  first  and,  .^^''^*  °^*^  commandment    to 

if  she  has  chosen  her  mate  wisely,  ,^°''°\  thy  father  and  thy  mother? 

it  is  to  him  that  she  can  confidently  \'^^  less  binding  to  the  married 

look  for  advice  and  guidance.    To-  "'^'^'^'^  *^"  heretofore?     Not  at 

gether  they  plan  the  course  of  their  f"-.    ^oung  peop  e    as  they  leave 

J-  their  homes  to  establish  homes    or 

_ '        „    1  .               ,        1  their   own,    should   be   even    more 

Does  all  this  mean  that  the  sweet  s^iieitous  of  their  parents-looking 

relationship  between  a  mother  and  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^1^         ^.jl 

her  son  or  daughter  cannot  contmue  overtake    them.     Married     couples 

after   the    marriage    of   the   latter?  gj^Q^i^    continue    to    consult    with 

On   the  contrary,   the  relationship  their    parents    on    important    deci- 

can  become  even  more  satisfying,  sions  which  they  may  have  facing 

because  now  they  have  much  more  them,  capitalizing  on  the  wisdom 

in   common.     This   is   particularly  which  comes  from  experience,  but, 

true  of  a  mother  and  a  daughter,  in  the  final  analysis,  they  should  de- 

However,    it   does   mean   that  the  velop  the  ability  and  gain  the  wis- 

daughter  should  not  "run  home  to  dom  to  direct  their  own  lives, 

mother"  with  a  recital  of  any  dif-  One  wise  mother  said:   "It  may 

ferences  of  opinion— be  they  large  sound   paradoxical    but,    to    me,   a 

or  small— which  may  have  come  up  perfect  mother  is   one  who  starts 

between  her  husband  and  herself,  from  the  cradle  to  train  her  child  to 

Likewise,  it  means  that  the  husband  leave  the  home."    If  a  mother  helps 

should  never  be  made  to  feel  that  her  daughter  to  acquire  such  an  at- 

his  wife  prefers  her  mother's  society  titude,  when  the  latter  is  married, 

to  his  or  spends  too  much  time  in  the  mother  will  find,  to  her  joy, 

her  parents'  home  to  the  detriment  that  she  has  not  lost  a  daughter  but 

of  her  own.  has  gained  a  son. 
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Vi/om    II  ieetifig — Sewing 

children's  Clothing 

(A  Course  for  Optional  Use  by  Wards  and  Branches  at  Work  Meeting) 

Lesson  6-Boys'  Clothing 

/ean  Kidgcs  Jennings 

For  Tuesday,  March  14,  1950 

COME  items  that  would  normally  Boys  give  little  thought  to  the  con- 
come  under  the  heading  of  sequences  of  their  rough  play,  and 
"Boys'  Clothing"  have  been  dis-  too  often  buttons  are  torn  right  out 
cussed  in  previous  lessons  and,  since  of  shirts,  necessitating  extensive 
coats  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  lesson  mending.  Added  reinforcement  un- 
to follow,  this  lesson  will  be  con-  der  the  buttons  when  making  shirts 
fined  to  boys'  shirts  and  suits  for  will  eliminate  a  lot  of  repair  work 
small  boys.  later.  And,   last  but  not  least,  be 

It    is    very    practical    and    quite  very  firm  about  sewing  on  buttons, 

simple  to  make  shirts  for  boys  of  In  making  suits  for  small  boys, 

all  ages.  Patterns  can  be  purchased  the   greatest  problem   is   with    the 

in  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest  to  the  trousers.   Seats   must  have   enough 

largest.   Materials   of  all   types  are  length  and  spread  to  allow  room  for 

available.    Broadcloth    is    ideal    for  squatting  and  jumping.  It  is  neces- 

shirts  and  is  probably  the  most  com-  sary  that  they  should  not  bind  in 

monly  used  fabric.  At  present,  the  any  way. 

younger   boys    are    favoring   bright  The  majority  of  suits   for  small 

flannels  for  school  and  sports.    The  boys  have  a  troublesome  fly  that  is 

stores  are  showing  a  large  variety  of  difficult  to  make  and  often  looks 

spun  rayon  fabrics  that  are  ideal  for  unsightly.  It  is  better  to  make  suits 

shirts,  both  for  sport  and  dress  wear,  on  which  the  back  and  front  button 

You  will  find  it  easy  to  please  your  independently.    Hence,    it    is    not 

menfolk  with  shirt  material.  necessary  to  unbutton  the  front  in 

In  making  shirts,  have  them  order  to  drop  the  back.  A  two-but- 
roomy  so  that  they  do  not  bind  at  ton  drop  front  is  formed  by  having 
all.  Make  them  long  enough  to  continuous  plackets  on  either  side 
stay  securely  tucked  into  trousers,  of  the  front  and  this  replaces  the 
Always  use  felled  seams  in  construct-  fly. 

ing  them.  These  seams  are  stronger.  Avoid    separate    belts    that    run 

look  more   tailored,  and   stand   up  through  numerous  straps  and  then 

under     repeated     laundering.    The  buckle   in   a   complicated   manner, 

more  a  boy's  shirts  are  like  his  fa-  These  only  complicate  a  suit  for  a 

ther's,  the  better  he  will  like  them,  small  child  and  we  should  aim  to 

Always  sew  an  extra  strip  of  cloth  make  him  as  independent  of  help  as 

under    buttons     and    buttonholes,  possible. 
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Keep  the  basic  design  of  all  clothes  A    boy    cannot    be    distinctively 

alike  so  that  the  dressing  process  is  dressed  unless  his    suits    are    well 

always  the  same.  made.    Accurate    cutting,    followed 

Keep  your  boy  smartly  masculine,  by    straight,    fine,    close    stitching, 

Frills,  ruffles,  and  laces  make  him  gives    a    beautifully    tailored    look, 

appear    ridiculous.    Even    on    less  Poorly  constructed  suits  spend  much 

sturdy  boys  they  never  seem  in  good  of  their  time  in  the  mending  bas- 

taste  as  they  appear  effeminate.  ket. 


jCiterature — The  Literature  of  England 

Lesson   6— John   Bunyan 

Elder  Bimnt  S.  Jacobs 

For  Tuesday  March  21,  1950 


R 


ECENTLY  a  group  of  more  mentioned  together  because,  as  so 
than  fifty  mature  young  people  often  happens,  the  recency  and  new- 
were  asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  ness  of  contemporary  writing  seems 
John  Bunyan  or  The  Pilgnm's  Piog-  to  have  obscured  and  then  usurped 
less.  Save  for  a  delayed  but  correct  the  function  of  great  literature, 
reply  from  a  young  English  girl,  Someone  has  wisely  said,  ''He  who 
silence  was  the  only  answer.  Now,  remains  ignorant  of  the  past  re- 
had  the  question  asked  for  Paul  mains  a  child."  For  any  Christian 
Bunyan,  immediately  the  group  generation  to  arise  and  fade  away 
would  have  been  discussing  Babe,  without  having  known  The  Pilgiim's 
Paul's  Big  Blue  Ox,  and  how  Paul  Progress  would  be  to  deny  the 
happened  to  make  the  Great  Lakes,  strongest  unifying  book  throughout 
We  must  not  feel  that  Paul  Bunyan  historical  Christendom,  save  the 
is  unworthy  of  being  known,  for  this  Bible  itself. 

folk-myth  of  exaggeration  and  hu-  By  common  consent  the  most 
mor  is  one  of  America's  best.  How-  powerful  religious  book  ever  com- 
ever,  we  should  agree  that  the  best  posed  in  English,  The  Pilgrinis 
in  ideas  and  literature  is  not  neces-  Progress  was  immediately  successful 
sarily  the  newest,  nor  that  which  has  upon  publication,  selling  more  than 
been  written  here  or  elsewhere  since  one  hundred  thousand  copies  in 
1776,  or  1900,  or  since  one's  own  Bunyan's  own  lifetime.  It  has  been 
birth  date.  While  Paul  Bunyan  is  translated  into  numerous  Ian- 
valuable  and  real,  compared  with  guages.  Through  generations  of 
John  Bunyan  and  his  vigorous  in-  English-speaking  peoples  it  has  been 
fluence  upon  Christian  culture  for  found  next  to  the  Bible,  both  on 
almost  three  hundred  years,  our  the  bookshelf  and  in  its  readers' 
American  Bunyan  myth  is  trivial  and  hearts. 

scanty.  Really  there  is  no  basis  for         Its  long  supremacy  has  proved  it 

their  being  compared;  here  they  are  to  be  one  of  the  great  imaginative 
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works  of  literature.  Yet  it  might 
well  be  called  more  real  than 
imagined,  for  two  reasons:  First, 
his  realistic  description  of  the  ac- 
tual details  of  everyday  rural  life  are 
truly  seen,  and  stated  so  clearly  and 
directly  that,  at  once,  we  feel  at 
home  in  his  world.  The  more  im- 
portant reason  is  that  the  imagined 
world  he  creates,  both  of  the 
physical  outside  world  and  of  the 
inner  complexities  of  human  spirit 
and  emotion,  so  exactly  parallels 
what  we  see  and  feel  and  hope  and 
fear  that,  in  reading  Bunyan's  ''im- 
aginings," we  find  but  an  ordered 
presentation  of  what  we  already 
know  to  be  true  within  us  and  about 
us.  As  he  unravels  the  tortured 
workings  of  the  human  conscience, 
he  tells  us  of  ourselves  as  we  are. 
His  spell  over  us  is  constant  and 
complete;  while  the  tone  he  attains 
is  not  always  the  most  intense,  it 
is  never  false. 

Only  two  Puritans— John  Milton 
and  John  Bunyan  —  wrote  great 
literature.  Bunyan  alone  achieved 
literary  excellence  without  education 
or  training.  But  if  Bunyan  achieved 
literary  skill,  it  was  merely  a  by-prod- 
uct of  his  greater  intent.  Whether 
speaking  or  writing,  he  was  primarily 
the  preacher.  He  desired  only  that 
his  work  have  spiritual  strength,  and 
consciously  wrote  in  a  plain,  un- 
adorned style.  As  he  explains  in 
his  fiery  autobiography,  Grace 
Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sin- 
ners, or  the  brief  Relation  of  the 
exceeding  Mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
to  his  poor  Servant  John  Bunyan: 

I  could  have  stepped  into  a  style  much 
higher  than  this  in  which  I  have  here 
discoursed,  and  could  have  adorned  all 
things  more  than  here  I  have  seemed  to 


do;  but  I  dare  not.  God  did  not  play  in 
convincing  of  me  .  .  .  wherefore  I  may 
not  play  in  my  relating  of  these  expe- 
riences, but  be  plain  and  simple,  and  lay 
down  the  thing  as  it  was.  He  that  liketh 
it  let  him  receive  it;  and  he  that  does 
not,  let  him  produce  a  better. 

In  view  of  Bunyan's  pre-deter- 
mined  simplicity  of  style,  it  becomes 
evident  that  his  literary  greatness  is 
not  achieved  by  writing  in  a  flowery, 
''literary"  manner,  but  by  being 
filled  with  a  great  belief— by  having 
something  significant  to  say,  and 
saying  it  in  words  which  allow  the 
magnificent  power  of  his  inner  con- 
viction to  reveal  itself  directly  and 
forcefully.  Here,  then,  as  in  all  that 
is  memorably  said,  the  inner  spirit 
of  the  writer  lends  its  fire  to  the 
words  he  writes;  never  is  a  great 
literary  style  achieved  by  a  genuinely 
low  or  artificial  personality. 

Not  only  did  Bunyan  refuse  to 
consider  himself  as  a  literary  man, 
but  the  literary  lions  of  his  century 
refused  the  title  to  him  as  well.  In 
view  of  his  most  humble  back- 
ground, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
hasty  critics,  as  well  as  those  whose 
critical  powers  were  not  the  sharpest, 
were  unable  to  believe  that  any 
writing  of  enduring  value  could  be 
produced  by  a  fervent  but  un- 
educated preacher  who  made  his 
living  by  mending  pots  and  pans 
among  the  lowest  levels  of  society. 
Yet  such  was  the  case. 

John  Bunyan  was  born  in  1628  in 
Elstow,  a  village  not  far  from  Bed- 
ford, where  he  spent  his  active  life 
as  a  preacher  (see  map,  p.  564  of 
text) .  His  father  was  a  "mechanick," 
described  in  Grace  Abounding  as 
"being  of  that  rank  that  is  meanest, 
and  most  despised  of  all  the  families 
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in  the  land."  Young  John  was  sent 
to  school  where  he  learned  to  read 
and  write,  but  he  ''did  soon  lose 
that  little  I  learnt,  even  most  ut- 
terly." At  age  ten  he  so  despaired  of 
ever  attaining  heaven  that: 

I  should  often  wish,  either  that  there 
had  been  no  hell,  or  that  I  had  been  a 
devil;  .  .  .  that  if  it  must  needs  be,  that 
I  went  thither,  I  might  be  rather  a  tor- 
mentor, than  be  tormented  myself. 

The  month  he  turned  sixteen  he 
was  drafted  into  the  Parliamentary 
Army.  After  he  served  three  years, 
he  married,  he  and  his  wife  coming 
together  'as  poor  as  poor  might  be 
(not  having  so  much  household  stuff 
as  a  dish  or  spoon  betwixt  us  both ) ." 
However  she  did  own  some  holy 
books,  and  soon  they  began  reading 
them  together.  After  much  soul- 
searching  and  mental  torture,  he 
turned  from  his  self-defined  evils 
(cursing,  swearing,  lying,  dancing, 
and  churchbell  ringing)  to  become 
a  preacher  and  a  constant  student  of 
the  Bible,  writing  with  evident 
truth,  "I  was  never  out  of  the  Bible, 
either  by  reading  or  meditation."  In 
1656  he  wrote  his  first  tract  to 
defend  the  scripture  against  the  in- 
ner-light doctrines  of  the  Quakers; 
before  his  death  he  wrote  more  than 
sixty  books,  most  of  them  con- 
cerned with  bitter  religious  con- 
troversy. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  in 
1660,  the  Church  of  England  in- 
fluenced Charles  II  to  pass  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  which  forbade  any 
church  services  or  doctrines  to  be 
used  other  than  those  of  the  State 
church.  Bunyan  refused  to  deny  his 
beliefs,  and  was  thrown  into  Bedford 
jail,  where  he  remained  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  released  in  1672  and 


preached  three  years,  when  the  King 
changed  his  mind  and  Bunyan  was 
again  imprisoned,  this  time  for  six 
months.  For  us  these  might  well 
have  been  fortunate  confinements, 
since  during  the  sixth  year  of  his 
first  prison  term  he  wrote  his  reveal- 
ing autobiography,  Grace  Abound- 
ing. His  masterpiece.  The  Pilgnin's 
Pwgiess,  was  written  during  his  six- 
month  imprisonment  of  1675-1676. 
He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  preaching  and  writing  until  his 
death  in  1688. 

If  we  are  tempted  to  make  the 
snap  judgment  that  Bunyan  was  too 
great  a  soul  to  suffer  deeply  from 
the  anguish  of  prison  life,  we  must 
recall  the  statement  that  separation 
from  his  family  was  "pulling  the 
flesh  from  my  bones."  Nevertheless, 
he  refused  to  admit  defeat  physical- 
ly or  spiritually,  and  rose  above 
boredom  and  uselessness  by  writing 
one  of  the  great  spiritual  histories 
in  Grace  Abounding  (1666),  an  im- 
portant forerunner  of  the  modern 
psychological  novel. 

His  autobiography  tells  of  his 
childhood  sins,  the  terror  with 
which  he  feared  not  being  saved, 
his  gradual  awakening  to  the  true 
joy  of  the  religious  life,  and  his 
final  temptations  and  triumph,  cli- 
maxed by  his  answering  the  call  to 
the  ministry  in  Bedford.  With  ruth- 
less honesty  he  lays  bare  his  inner 
consciousness,  revealing  his  self- 
torturing  doubts  and  his  fervent  sin- 
cerity. From  the  very  first  lines  of 
the  book  the  beautiful  cadence  and 
concise  simplicity  of  his  prose  tell 
us  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  of  the  language: 

In  this  my  relation  of  the  merciful  work- 
ing of  God  upon  my  soul,  it  will  not  be 
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amiss,  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  do,  in  a  few 
words,  give  you  a  hint  of  my  pedigree, 
and  manner  of  bringing  up;  that  thereby 
the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God  towards 
me,  may  be  the  more  advanced  and 
magnified  before  the  sons  of  men.  .  .  . 
Wherefore  I  have  not  here,  as  others, 
to  boast  of  noble  blood,  or  of  a  high- 
born state,  according  to  the  flesh;  though 
all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  heav- 
enly Majesty,  for  that  by  this  door  he 
brought  me  into  this  world,  to  partake 
of  the  grace  of  life  that  is  in  Christ  by  the 
Gospel. 

Such  lines  immediately  achieve  a 
tone  and  texture  at  once  familiar  to 
us,  for  they  possess  the  pure  simplic- 
ity as  well  as  the  nobility  of 
Bunyan's  supreme  model:  the 
English  Bible.  Over  a  period  of 
years  he  had  so  completely  digested 
the  Bible  that  it  seemed  to  govern 
not  only  the  material  of  his 
thoughts,  but  also  the  very  arrange- 
ment of  the  pattern  in  which  his 
thoughts  were  expressed. 

Once  we  pick  out  such  passages  as 
the  following,  at  once  their  truth 
and  the  excellence  of  their  state- 
ment set  them  apart: 

In  these  days  the  thoughts  of  religion 
were  very  grievous  to  me.  I  could  neither 
endure  it  myself,  nor  that  any  other 
should.  .  .  ,  Yet  this  I  well  remember, 
that  though  I  could  myself  sin  with  the 
greatest  delight  and  ease  .  .  .  yet  even 
then,  if  I  had  at  any  time  seen  wicked 
things,  by  those  who  professed  goodness, 
it  would  make  my  spirit  tremble. 

After  much  soul-searching  and 
many  feelings  of  guilt,  Bunyan  fin- 
ally convinced  himself  that  God  did 
love  him: 

Yes,  I  was  now  so  taken  with  the  love 
and  mercy  of  God,  that  I  remember  I 
could  not  tell  how  to  contain  till  I  got 
home.  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken 
of  his  love,  and  have  told  of  his  mercy 
to  me,  even   to  the  very  crows  that  sat 


upon  the  ploughed  lands  before  me.  .  .  . 
But  alas!  within  less  than  forty  days  I 
began  to  question  all  again;  and  by 
times,  fell  to  my  old  courses  again;  which 
made  me  begin  to  question  all  still. 

Thus,  in  his  strong,  simple  words 
of  self-revelation,  Bunyan  presents 
to  us  the  fears  and  joys  which  have 
bound  traditional  Christianity  to- 
gether. After  reading  of  such  hor- 
rible self-torture,  how  grateful  we 
should  be  for  our  saving  doctrines. 

We  have  now  seen  that  Bunyan 
can  tell  a  story  with  skill,  that  he 
sees  with  precise  keenness  and  can 
describe  what  he  sees.  Possessed 
thus  with  natural  literary  gifts, 
Bunyan  was  ready  to  be  fired  with 
the  affirmative  joy  of  his  convictions 
in  writing  his  great  allegory  of  the 
Christian  life,  The  Pilgiiins  Prog- 
ress from  This  World  to  That 
Which  Is  to  Come. 

The  Pilgiim's  Piogiess 

Allegorical  writing  represents  ab- 
stract qualities  such  as  love,  hate, 
faith,  doubt,  acting  and  speaking 
like  persons.  Bunyan's  characters  are 
not  actual  people,  but  qualities  or 
abstractions.  For  example,  consider 
Christian,  the  oppressed  hero  of  the 
story  who  forsakes  family  and 
worldly  goods  to  brave  terrors  and 
temptations  until  he  achieves  eternal 
life.  Christian  represents  all  Chris- 
tianity. Wliile  Bunyan's  characters 
talk  and  act  and  are  like  people  of 
his  world  (and  hence  our  own), 
they  are  the  quality  which  they  are 
named,  and  hence  represent  that 
quality  in  all  people.  And  how  much 
we  learn  of  his  characters,  and  of 
Bunyan's  seeing  eye  and  sly  humor, 
merely  from  their  names.  Perhaps 
most  famous  because  so  true  is 
''Vanity    Fair,''    or    Bunyan's    de- 
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scription  of  the  world  as  it  is  (read 
text,  pp.  710-711).  Or  note  the 
names  of  the  jurors  in  ''Vanity  Fair'' 
who  condemn  Faithful  to  death,  and 
how  their  character  is  echoed  in 
their  speech: 

Mr,  Blind-man,  the  foreman,  said,  I 
see  clearly  that  this  man  is  an  heretic. 
Then  said  Mr.  No-good,  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth.  Aye,  said  Mr. 
Malice,  for  I  hate  the  very  looks  of  him. 
Then  said  Mr.  Love-lust,  I  could  never 
endure  him.  Nor  I,  said  Mr.  Live-loose, 
for  he  would  always  be  condemning  my 
way.  Hang  him,  hang  him,  said  Mr. 
Heady.  A  sorry  scrub,  said  Mr.  High-mind. 
My  heart  riseth  against  him,  said  Mr. 
Enmity.  He  is  a  rogue,  said  Mr.  Liar. 
Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  said  Mr. 
Cruelty.  Let's  dispatch  him  out  of  the 
way,  said  Mr.  Hate-light. 

Synopsis  of  the  PiJghm's  Pwgiess 

The  author  begins  by  saying  he  dream- 
ed a  dream,  and  in  the  dream  he  saw  a 
man  clothed  in  rags  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  and  a  burden  on  his  back.  In 
mental  anguish  the  man  inquired  of  the 
Evangelist,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
The  Evangelist  advised  Christian  (for  that 
was  the  man's  name)  to  flee  the  City  of 
Destruction  and  make  for  the  City  of 
Zion.  "Keep  yonder  light  in  your  eye  and 
go  to  the  Gate,  where  it  shall  be  told 
thee  what  to  do."  After  almost  sinking 
in  the  Slough  of  Despond,  Christian  was 
rescued  by  Help  and  approached  the  Gate, 
over  which  was  written,  "Knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you."  The  Gate  was 
opened  by  Goodwill  and  Christian  told 
him  of  the  perils  encountered  while  seek- 
ing to  be  rid  of  his  burden.  Goodwill 
advised,  "Be  content  to  wear  it  until  thou 
come  to  the  place  of  deliverance,  for  there 
it  will  fall  off  of  itself."  The  Pilgrim 
(Christian)  was  given  a  guide  and  a 
blessing  and  started  on  his  way  to  the 
Celestial  City.  The  highway  was  fenced 
on  either  side  with  a  wall  called  Salvation. 
Up  this  way  Christian  \^'alked  till  the 
road  ended  on  an  elevation  where  stood 
a  cross,  and  a  little  below,  in  the  bottom,  a 
sepulcher.  As  he  came  up  to  the  cross 
his   burden   loosened   from   his   back  and 


fell  into  the  sepulcher  and  was  seen  no 
more.  Here  Christian  was  given  a  change 
of  raiment  and  a  roll  to  read  as  he  went, 
with  instructions  to  present  it  at  the 
Celestial  City. 

In  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  Christian 
was  confronted  by  the  fiend,  Apollyon  and 
a  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Chris- 
tian was  finally  victorious.  From  thence 
he  traveled  on  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Here  the  pathway 
was  exceedingly  narrow,  on  one  hand  a 
very  deep  ditch  and  on  the  other  a 
dangerous  quag.  Darkness  also  prevailed. 
After  traveling  disconsolately  for  sometime. 
Christian  thought  he  heard  a  man  say, 
"Though  I  walk  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  I  will  fear  no  evil, 
for  Thou  art  with  me."  Then  he  was 
glad  and  morning  broke. 

Faithful,  Christian's  friend,  had  fol- 
lowed, and  together  they  entered  Vanity 
Fair,  where  they  were  thrown  into  Jail. 
Faithful  was  burned  at  the  stake  but 
Christian  was  released  and  continued  on 
with  tlopeful,  another  follower.  At  Doubt- 
ing Castle  they  were  again  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Giant  Despair  and  when  all  seemed 
lost.  Christian  and  Hopeful  prayed  and 
they  were  able  to  escape.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  Delectable  Mountains,  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  shepherds,  Knowl- 
edge, Experience,  Watchful,  and  Sincere, 
who  gave  them  good  counsel  and  led 
them  to  the  top  of  the  hill  called  Clear, 
where  they  could  see  the  gates  of  the 
Celestial  City.  After  passing  through  the 
country  of  Deceit  they  traveled  to  the 
land  called  Enchanted  Ground,  where  they 
had  a  distant  view  of  the  City  of  Zion, 
in  all  its  glory.  But  between  them  and 
the  City  ran  the  River  of  Death,  which 
they  must  cross.  There  was  no  bridge 
over  it  so  they  had  to  go  through  the 
waters.  After  entering,  Christian  began  to 
sink  but  Hopeful  cheered  him  on  con- 
tinually and  they  finally  reached  the  other 
side.  The  City  stood  on  a  mighty  hill 
but  they  climbed  with  ease,  for  two 
Shining  Ones  led  them.  Their  mortal 
garments  had  been  left  behind  in  the 
flood.  As  they  entered  in  at  the  Gate, 
after  presenting  their  certificates,  they  were 
transfigured  and  given  raiment  that  shone 
like  gold,  while  they  heard,  "Enter  ye 
into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 
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The  second  part  of  this  great  work 
tells  how  Christian's  wife  Christiana, 
also  reached  the  Celestial  City. 

Despite  the  rich  satire  throughout 
the  book,  despite  his  beautiful  use 
of  Biblical  landscape  and  imagery, 
and  despite  his  ability  to  make  our 
senses  acutely  aware  of  smells  and 
sights  and  ideas,  The  Pilgrim's 
Piogiess,  Part  I,  is  most  grim. 
Throughout  all  our  consciences  rings 
Christian's  wail,  "What  shall  I  do 
to  be  saved?"  (text,  pp.  706-707). 
The  fight  with  Apoilyon  (text,  pp. 
707-710),  powerful  narration  that 
it  is,  is  far  too  near  our  own  constant 
battle  with  the  forces  of  darkness 
for  it  to  be  read  lightly  and  with  com- 
fort. Even  though  Bunyan  allows 
us  to  intrude  into  Giant  Despair's 
bedroom  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night  to  hear  the  Giant  being 
counseled  by  his  wife  Diffidence 
about  the  affairs  of  the  day— even 
though  we  enjoy  this  homey  touch 
in  him.  Giant  is  brutal,  and  the 
episode  is  read  with  loathing  and  a 
sinking  heart  (text,  pp.  711-714). 
Yet  when  we  read  of  the  Celestial 
City  (text,  pp.  714-718)  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  slower,  more  ma- 
jestic account  of  the  pilgrims  cross- 
ing the  river  of  death  to  enter  the 
beautiful  city  as  recorded  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  milder,  more  toler- 


ant Part  II,  we  know  full  well  that 
all  struggle  and  pain  were  well  worth 
such  a  goal;  we  know  as  well  that 
when  Bunyan  says  of  the  Eternal 
City,  as  he  says  of  everything  in  the 
book,  "And  I  saw  in  my  dream—" 
he  saw  that  which  was  more  real  and 
living  than  anything  this  world  can 
offer.  Truly,  such  a  conclusion  alone 
is  worthy  of  the  book  which  right- 
fully has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Great  Protestant  Allegory,  and  one 
of  the  monumental  imaginative  and 
spiritual  works  of  all  time. 

Note  to  teachers:  Encouragement 
should  be  given  the  sisters  to  read  The 
Pilgrim's  Piogiess  for  themselves. 

Questions 

1.  Did  John  Bunyan  consider  himself 
a  writer  or  a  preacher? 

2.  What  was  his  attitude  toward  being 
"Hterary"? 

3.  If  Bunyan  intentionally  avoided  a 
"literary,"  ornamental  style  of  writing, 
what  then  is  the  source  of  power  in  his 
writings? 

4.  What  are  Bunyan's  two  most  im- 
portant books?  Discuss  what  to  you  seems 
best  in   each   work. 

5.  Why  is  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  called 
an  allegory? 

6.  Are  Bunyan's  characters  real  to 
you? 

7.  Discuss  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
upon    Bunyan's   writings. 

8.  Is  Bunyan's  final  importance  spirit- 
ual or  literary? 


(buvshtute 

Thelma  Ireland 


Frost  has  paralyzed  the  lake  waves; 
They  lap  on  the  beach  no  more. 
But  December  brought  a  blizzard; 
I  have  snow  waves  on  the  shore. 


Social  Science — Latter-day  Saint  Political  Thought 

Lesson  5— The  Obligations  of  Citizenship  and  the  Responsibility 
of  the  State-(D.  &  C.  134:5,  6,  7,  8) 

EJder  G.  Homer  Durham 

For  Tuesday,  March  28,  1950 

Objective:  To  show  the  responsibiUty  of  the    State  to  enact  proper  laws  and  of 
the  people  to  uphold  them. 


Rehtion  of  the  Individual  to 
Types  of  Government 

npHE  rise  in  Communism,  Fas- 
cism, and  various  types  of  totali- 
tarian States  has  emphasized  the 
problem  that  modern  man  has  in 
adjusting  the  needs  of  his  personal 
life  to  that  of  the  group.  In  Com- 
munist countries,  men  must  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  State  as  interpreted 
by  its  Communist  rulers.  In  Com- 
munism, as  in  other  dictatorships, 
the  highest  good  and,  therefore,  the 
noblest  obligation  of  citizenship  (if 
it  can  be  called  noble),  is  to  follow 
"the  party  line"  and  obey  accord- 
ingly the  leaders  of  the  State.  The 
same  doctrine  in  one  form  or  an- 
other characterizes  all  totalitarian 
States.  What  are  the  obligations 
of  citizenship?  Must  men  always, 
blindly,  obey?  What  are  the  re- 
sponsibihties  of  the  State  to  its 
citizens?  Here  are  two  fundamental 
questions  the  nature  of  which  per- 
meates headlines  in  the  daily  news- 
paper. The  Declaration  of  Belief 
Regarding  Government  and  Laws 
charts  a  certain,  clear  course  as  to 
what  the  answers  to  these  questions 
should  be. 

Upholding  Just  Governments 

Should    men    always    obey    the 
State?      Should     they    obey    every 


law?  The  Declaration  answers  (verse 
five) :  We  believe  that  all  men 
are  hound  to  sustain  and  uphold  the 
respective  governments  in  which 
they  reside,  while  protected  in  their 
inherent  and  inalienable  rights  by 
the  laws  of  such  governments;  and 
that  sedition  and  rebellion  are  un- 
becoming every  citizen  thus  pro- 
tectedy  and  should  be  punished  ac- 
cordingly; and  that  all  governments 
have  a  right  to  enact  such  laws  as  in 
their  own  judgments  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  public  interest; 
at  the  same  time,  however,  holding 
sacred  the  freedom  of  conscience. 
When  should  men  obey  the 
State?  Should  men  obey  every 
State?  The  answer  is  clear.  All 
men,  everywhere,  should  support 
the  government  in  which  they  re- 
side so  long  as  they  are  protected  in 
their  fundamental  rights.  Perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  right  is  that 
of  free  agency.  And  the  free  agency 
of  man  expresses  itself  most  funda- 
mentally in  freedom  of  conscience, 
particularly  religious  freedom.  Have 
governments  the  right  to  enact  any 
law  they  see  fit?  The  answer  is  defi- 
nitely ''no".  Government  has  the 
right  to  enact  laws.  But  only  such 
laws,  says  the  Declaration,  as  'are 
best  calculated  to  secure  the  public 
interest;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
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holding  sacred  the  freedom  of  con- 
science." Any  law  passed  by  any 
government  at  any  time,  therefore, 
must  meet  two  tests.  These  tests 
are:  (i)  Does  it  meet  the  public 
interest?  (2)  Does  it  respect  free- 
dom of  conscience? 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Declaration  says,  'public  interest" 
and  not  ''national  interest."  This 
means  in  the  world  of  international 
difficulties  in  which  we  reside,  that 
the  test  of  a  good  law  in  the  public 
interest  must  be  broader  than  selfish 
nationalism.  The  public  interest 
may  quite  rightly  serve  the  national 
interest.  But  national  interest  must 
include  the  recognition  that  God's 
children  reside  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  any  one  particular  State. 
God  made  the  people  of  all  nation- 
alities. Above  all,  the  enactment 
of  any  law  may  best  be  tested,  to 
see  whether  it  conforms  to  public 
interest,  by  the  test  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  This  is  an  essential 
condition  of  peace.  But  suppose  an 
individual,  or  a  group,  professes  ob- 
jections of  conscience  to  traffic 
lights  or  courts  and  constitutions; 
or,  like  the  Communists,  use  free- 
dom to  undermine  and  overthrow 
the  entire  social  order  in  the  inter- 
ests of  world  revolution?  What 
then?  The  Declaration  covers  this 
problem. 

The  Rule  of  Law 

The  principal  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  his  government  in- 
volves civil  officers  as  well  as  pri- 
vate individuals.  Verse  six  states 
a  fundamental  rule  to  be  prompted 
in  this  relationship:  We  believe  that 
every  man  should  he  honored  in  his 
station,    ruJeis    and   magistrates    as 


such,  being  placed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty;  and  that  to  the 
laws  all  men  owe  respect  and  de- 
ference, as  without  them  peace  and 
harmony  would  he  supplanted  by 
anarchy  and  terror;  human  laws  be- 
ing instituted  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  regulating  our  interests  as 
individuals  and  nations,  between 
man  and  man;  and  divine  laws  given 
of  heaven,  prescribing  rules  on 
spiritual  concerns,  for  faith  and  wor- 
ship, both  to  be  answered  by  man 
to  his  Maker. 

Inherent  in  verse  six  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  rule  of  law,  which 
means,  actually,  respect  for  "every 
man  in  his  own  station"  and  his  day 
in  court,  whether  he  be  a  public  of- 
ficer or  a  private  individual.  It  is 
significant  that  one  of  the  tasks  of 
rulers  is  pointed  out  to  (1)  protect 
the  innocent,  and  (2)  punish  the 
guilty— under  the  rule  of  law. 

Protection  of  Limited  Government 
Verse  seven  follows  this  statement 
(in  which  the  comment  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  is  de- 
clared) by  pointing  out  a  basic  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State.  Verse 
seven  also  highlights  the  meaning 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  "limited 
government"  as  few  statements  do. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  doc- 
trine of  limited  governments  is  the 
basic  protection  for  human  free- 
dom, that  it  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental, if  not  the  most  fundament- 
al, principles  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  the  inheritance 
of  English  liberty.  Verse  seven  says: 
We  believe  that  rulers,  states,  and 
governments  have  a  right,  and  are 
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bound  to  enact  hws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  citizens  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  belief;  hut  we 
do  not  believe  that  they  have  a  light 
in  justice  to  deprive  citizens  of  this 
privilege^  or  proscribe  them  in  their 
opinions^  so  long  as  a  regard  and 
reverence  are  shown  to  the  laws  and 
such  religious  opinions  do  not  just- 
ify sedition  nor  conspiracy. 

The  early  Christian  church  met 
with  this  problem  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  statues  of 
the  emperor  were  placed  in  every 
community  and  emperor  worship 
was  one  of  the  requirements  of  life 
in  the  empire.  Can  a  Christian 
worship  the  emperor  and  still  wor- 
ship God?  Can  man  obey  the  State 
and  at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to 
his  God?  This  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  that  has  agitated  political 
life  for  thousands  of  years.  Jesus 
answered  this  question  by  the  state- 
ment ''Render  therefore  unto  Cae- 
sar the  things  which  are  Caesar's; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's."  When  do  we  know  when 
a  thing  is  Caesar's?  When  do  we 
know  when  loyalty  is  due  to  God? 

The  Declaration  in  these  verses 
and  particularly  in  the  seventh  verse 
gives  us  a  guide.  Latter-day  Saints 
are  obliged  to  obey  a  government 
which  enacts  laws  for  the  protection 
of  all  citizens  ''in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religious  belief."  But  reli- 
gious freedom  does  not  give  the  in- 
dividual Latter-day  Saint  nor  any 
other  citizen— according  to  this  po- 
litical doctrine— the  right  to  use  his 
religious  opinion  for  seditious  pur- 
poses nor  to  conspire  against  the 
government.  The  Communists  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to- 
day always  make  a  great  deal  of  talk 


about  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  and  other  freedoms. 
However,  they  use  this  freedom  as 
the  basis  for  sedition  and  conspir- 
acy. Verse  seven  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Belief  states  that  this  is  not 
justified.  Regard  and  reverence  are 
due  to  the  law  and  "religious  opin- 
ions do  not  justify  sedition  nor  con- 
spiracy." Communism  is  a  religion, 
and  its  "religious  opinions"  do  not 
justify  conspiracy. 

Punishment  of  Crime 

The  State  has  a  right  to  protect 
itself  so  long  as  the  State  itself  pro- 
tects its  citizens  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  rights.  Sedition  and  con- 
spiracy against  such  a  State,  how- 
ever, constitute  crime.  Verse  eight 
suggests:  We  believe  that  the  com- 
mission of  crime  should  be  punished 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense; that  murder,  treason,  robbery, 
theft,  and  the  breach  of  the  general 
peace,  in  all  respects,  should  be  pun- 
ished according  to  their  criminality 
and  their  tendency  to  evil  among 
men,  by  the  laws  of  that  govern- 
ment in  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted; and  for  the  public  peace  and 
tranquility  all  men  should  step  for- 
ward and  use  their  ability  in  bring- 
ing  offenders  against  good  laws  to 
punishment. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  a  decline 
in.  morality— a  most  dangerous  po- 
litical condition— is  when  citizens 
grow  apathetic  towards  the  commis- 
sion of  petty  acts  of  criminality. 
Men  are  not  justified  in  using  their 
freedom  to  undermine  the  State, 
"all  men  should  step  forward  and 
use  their  ability  in  bringing  offend- 
ers  against   good  laws    to   punish- 
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iiient."    The  meaning  of  this  seems 
perfectly  clear. 

At  a  first  reading,  verse  eight 
might  suggest  the  theory  of  punish- 
ment to  be  found  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  operetta,  The  MikadOy 
'let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime." 
What  does  the  Declaration  mean 
vv'hen  it  says,  ''the  commission  of 
crime  should  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  offense"? 
Some  clue  may  be  found  in  the 
teachings  of  Joseph  Smith.  When 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1844  compaign, 
Joseph  Smith's  platform  included 
the  doctrine  that  prisons  of  the  land 
should  be  turned  into  seminaries  of 
learning.  In  other  words,  punish- 
ment should  eventually  take  the 
form  of  rehabilitation.  This  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  It  is  not 
the  harsh  concept  of  deforming 
the  body  by  cutting  off  limbs  or 
other  forms  of  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
doctrine  is  clear  that  tendencies  to 
evil  among  men  must  not  go  un- 
noticed. ''All  men  should  step  foi- 
ward"  says  the  Declaration.  What 
does  it  mean  to  step  forward?  Let 
the  class  discuss  this  point.  How 
can  we  today  step  forward  and  use 
our  ability  in  sustaining  good  laws 
and  in  bringing  offenders  against 
good  laws  to  punishment?  This  is 
a  question  of  the  hour. 


Questions  ioi  Discussion  and  Lesson 
Helps 

Special  Project:  If  possible,  secure, 
bring  to  class,  and  read  a  copy  of  the 
"Ordinances  on  Religious  Liberty  and 
Free  Assembly"  presented  to  the  Nauvoo 
City  Council,  March  1,  1841,  by  Joseph 
Smith.  (Copies  may  be  seen  in  Joseph 
Smith:  Prophet-Statesman,  pp.  81-83;  or 
in  the  Documentary  History  oi  the 
Church,  IV,  pp.  306-307.) 

1.  When  should  men  obey  the  law  as 
the  voice  of  the  State  and  government? 

2.  When  men  disobey  the  law,  when 
may  they  properly  be  punished  by  the 
government? 

3.  Is  punishment  of  law-breakers  by 
the  government  ever  unjust?  Under  what 
conditions,  if  any? 

4.  Can  members  of  the  class  suggest 
some  good  examples  of  laws  that  respect 
freedom  of  conscience  and,  at  the  same 
time,  meet  the  public  interest? 

5.  Can  members  of  the  class  suggest 
some  good  examples  of  law  or  govern- 
mental action  that  may  possibly  disre- 
gard freedom  of  conscience  and  the  pub- 
lic interest? 

6.  What  distinction  is  possible  be- 
tween "public  interest"  and  "national 
interest?" 

7.  What  is  the  importance  of  the 
principle  of  the  "rule  of  law?" 

8.  What  is  the  relation  between  the 
"rule  of  law"  and  the  principle  of  "lim- 
ited government?" 

9.  What  should  the  attitude  of 
Latter-day  Saints  be  towards  law  enforce- 
ment?   (What  kind  of  law?) 

10.  Note  that  the  Declaration,  verse 
eight,  says  we  should  "step  forward  .... 
in  bringing  offenders  against  good  laws 
to  punishment."  What  are  the  tests  of 
a  good  law? 


[Blizzard 

Evelyn  Fjeldsted 


The  sun's  glowing  signal  of  red 
In  the  evening  sky's  long  traffic  lines. 
The  stillness,  loud  with  alarm. 
Are  portentous  and  unfailing  signs. 


v^ptional  JLessons  in  JLieu  of 
Social  Science— \\\t  First  Presidencies 

(Primarily  for  use  outside  Continental  United  States  and  its  possessions) 
Lesson  12-The  Counselors  to  President  Heber  J.  Grant  (Continued) 

Elder  T.  Edgar  Lyon 

For  Tuesday,  March  28,  1950 

The  Presidency  a  Unit— The  Three  Are  One 


Charles  W.  Nibley 


J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 


David  O.  McKay 


Charles  Wilson  Nihhy 

r\N  May  16,  1925,  President 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  then  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  departed  from 
this  hfe.  To  the  vacancy  thus  cre- 
ated in  the  First  Presidency,  An- 
thony W.  Ivins  was  sustained,  mak- 
ing him  the  first  counselor  to  Presi- 
dent Grant.  To  complete  the  First 
Presidency,  President  Grant  select- 
ed as  his  second  counselor,  Charles 
Wilson  Nibley,  who  had  served  as 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church 
since  1907.  In  this  selection  a  man 
of  unusual  ability  and  achievement 
was  brought  into  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  Church. 


President  Nibley  was  born  at 
Hunterfield,  Scotland  (near  Edin- 
burgh), on  February  5,  1849.  His 
parents  had  joined  the  Church  in 
1844  and  his  father  soon  progressed 
to  the  position  of  president  of  the 
branch  of  the  Church  in  his  town. 
In  1855,  the  family  immigrated  to 
America,  setthng  in  Rhode  Island 
where  they  worked  at  any  kind  of 
employment  in  order  to  secure 
means  to  continue  their  journey  to 
the  West.  After  five  years  of  hard 
work  and  frugal  living,  they  had 
enough  to  buy  an  outfit;  and  they 
made  the  great  trek  to  Utah.  They 
settled  at  Wellsville  in  Cache  Valley 
and    young    Charles,    then    eleven 
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years  of  age,  commenced  to  herd  became  a  member  of  the  stake  presi- 
sheep  and  do  other  farm  labor.  At  dency.  In  1907  he  was  called  to  be 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  home,  and  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church, 
went  to  Brigham  City  where  he  se-  He  had  reached  the  time  when  he 
cured  employment  in  a  mercantile  could  have  retired  and  spent  a  life 
firm  and  had  his  first  taste  of  busi-  of  idleness  and  ease,  or  could  have 
ness  life.  When  twenty  years  of  used  his  accumulated  wealth  to  have 
age  he  served  a  short-term  mission  become  one  of  the  great  financial 
to  the  Eastern  States  and  then  en-  powers  of  Western  America.  But 
gaged  in  railroad  clerical  work  for  he  placed  his  call  to  service  above 
several  years.  In  1877,  he  was  called  either  of  these  choices  and,  at  great 
on  a  mission  to  England  where  he  personal  financial  sacrifice,  he  de- 
served for  more  than  two  years.  It  voted  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
was  while  on  this  mission  that  he  be-  to  the  Church, 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  For  eighteen  years  he  served  the 
Joseph  F.  Smith  who  later  called  Church  as  Presiding  Bishop,  bring- 
him  to  the  position  of  Presiding  ing  to  that  office  a  remarkable  ef- 
Bishop.  ficiency.  He  reorganized  the  tithing 

Returning  from  this  mission  he  system  of  the  Church,  calling  for 

commenced  a  career  in  the  field  of  payments  in  cash  rather  than  com- 

business.    His  rise  to  fame  and  for-  modities,  in  keeping  with  the  chang- 

tune  during  the   next   thirty  years  ing   economic   condition.     Aaronic 

was  the  result  of  his  rugged  con-  Priesthood  and  ward  teaching  work 

stitution,  his  uncanny  sense  of  see-  were  more  fully  organized  to  pro- 

ing  opportunities  for  development  vide  greater  service  to  the  members 

unseen  by  other  men,  and  his  will-  of  the  Church  and  for  the  growth 

ingness  to  work  hard  and  long.  He  of  those  who  participated  in  these 

engaged  in  the  lumbering  business  activities.  Greater  efficiency  was  in- 

in  the  Northwest,  built  and  oper-  troduced  throughout  the  entire  fi- 

ated  railroads  in  that  area,  developed  nancial      administration      of      the 

the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Eastern  Church.    He  worked  hand  in  hand 

Oregon   and   Western    Idaho,   and  with  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  in 

was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  who  this  regard,  and  it  was  during  his 

fathered    the    colonization    of    the  administration     that     the     Church 

Grande   Ronde   Valley   in    Oregon  came  to  be  financially  independent, 

and  the  great  Payette  Valley  in  Ida-  During   these  years   he   traveled   a 

ho.  great  deal   throughout   the  United 

Elder  Nibley,  with  his  multitudi-  States,   to  Europe,  and  to  Hawaii 

nous   business   interests,   never  for-  with    President   Smith.     No    man, 

got  the  Church  or  its  message  of  save  the  President  of  the  Church, 

restoration   that  had   been   respon-  had   greater   understanding   of   the 

sible  for  bringing    his    parents    to  many  activities  of  the  Church  than 

America.     He  was  always  active  in  did  Bishop  Nibley. 

either  Sunday  School  or  Priesthood  Although  seventy-six  years  of  age 

work  and,  in  1901  when  the  Union  when  called  to  be  a  counselor    to 

Stake  was  organized  in  Oregon,  he  President  Grant,  he  was  strong  in 
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body  and  mind,  possessed  of  a 
powerful  testimony  of  the  restored 
gospel,  and  respected  by  a  multitude 
of  people  in  many  parts  of  America. 
To  the  Presidency  he  also  brought 
great  knowledge  of  the  many  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Church. 
President  Grant  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  sterling  worth  and  unques- 
tioned integrity,  and  placed  in  his 
hands  the  supervision  of  the  fi- 
nancial work  of  the  Church,  both 
in  the  stakes  of  Zion  and  in  the  mis- 
sion fields.  President  Nibley  like- 
wise fostered  the  acquisition  of  some 
of  the  historic  landmarks  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Church 
in  New  England  and  New  York. 

Joshua.  Reuben  CJarJk,  Jr. 

December  ii,  1931,  President 
Nibley  died  and,  in  his  place.  Presi- 
dent Grant  chose  Elder  Joshua 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.  At  the  time  of 
his  selection  to  this  office.  President 
Clark  was  not  too  well-known  to 
the  membership  of  the  Church.  For 
thirty  years  he  had  lived  away  from 
Utah,  most  of  the  time  residing  in 
New  York,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Mexico.  While  not  too  well-known 
in  his  native  Utah,  few  members 
of  the  Church  had  ever  been  so 
widely  known  or  highly  respected 
outside  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

President  Clark  was  born  Sep- 
tember 1,  1871  and  grew  up  near 
Grantsville,  Utah,  on  his  father's 
farm.  He  knew  what  hard  physical 
labor  was,  as  he  did  farm  work  and 
herded  cattle  and  horses.  But  he 
had  a  yearning  for  knowledge  and 
as  there  was  no  high  school  in  his 
home  town,  he  went  to  Salt  Lake 
to  secure  more  schooling.  He  was 


employed  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage, 
later  to  be  called  as  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Church,  as 
his  assistant  in  the  Deseret  Mu- 
seum. In  1898,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Utah,  hav- 
ing majored  in  scientific  work. 

For  five  years  he  taught  school  or 
served  as  principal  in  Heber  City, 
Cedar  City,  and  Salt  Lake  City.  His 
ever-eager  mind  searched  for  greater 
fields  of  activity  and  the  study  of 
law  appealed  to  him.  Although  he 
was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was  mar- 
ried, and  had  two  children,  with 
nothing  of  this  world's  goods  except 
$300,  he  moved  to  New  York  with 
his  family  and  entered  the  law 
school  of  Columbia  University.  His 
professors  recognized  in  him  at  once 
a  man  of  unusual  gifts.  He  possessed 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  and 
greatest  capacities  for  difficult  work 
that  they  had  ever  seen.  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  found  employment  as 
assistant  to  the  professors  in  tech- 
nical legal  work  while  in  college 
and,  upon  graduation  in  1906,  was 
employed  in  the  Department  of 
State  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  as- 
sistant solicitor  and  later  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor.  He  became  a  spe- 
cialist in  international  law  and 
served  his  Government  in  settling 
foreign  claims  and  untangling 
knotty  international  problems.  At 
various  times  he  served  the  State 
Department  in  such  vital  matters 
as  the  International  Conference 
on  the  Limitation  of  Armaments 
and  problems  connected  with  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  about  which  he 
had  become  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities.  Various  published 
books  were  compiled,  edited,  or 
written    b\-    President    Clark    deal- 
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ing  with  problems  of  international 
law.  He  was  assigned  to  work  on 
problems  dealing  with  Latin-Ameri- 
can matters  and  became  so  profi- 
cient in  this  field  that  Ambassador 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  took  him  to 
Mexico  as  his  legal  advisor  during  a 
time  of  great  stress  in  regard  to 
United  States  interests  in  Mexico. 
On  Brother  Clark's  return,  he  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Coolidge.  So  ably  had 
he  worked  and  won  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  Mexican  officials 
when  he  was  aiding  Ambassador 
Morrow  that,  when  Ambassador 
Morrow  resigned  his  post  after  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1930,  President  Clark  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  in  his  stead.  It  was 
from  this  post  of  honor  and  respect 
that  President  Grant  called  him  to 
be   his   second   counselor   in   April 

1933- 

During  the  years  that  President 
Clark  had  resided  away  from  Utah 
not  only  had  he  studied  internation- 
al law,  but  he  had  studied  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  gospel.  His  sermons 
are  models  of  eloquence  and  contain 
spiritual  messages  of  great  worth. 
He  has  the  unusual  ability  to  state 
in  a  few  words  the  vital  part  of  his 
message.  He  speaks  with  great  con- 
viction and  his  sermons  and  admo- 
nitions are  the  summary  of  serious 
thinking  about  the  Church  and 
world  problems.  Many  of  his  ser- 
mons are  prophetic  in  nature,  and 
some,  such  as  his  tribute  to  the  pio- 
neers {To  Them  of  the  Last  Wag- 
on, which  is  the  classic  description 
of  this  great  migration  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,)  are  poetic  in  form.  His 
radio  addresses  and  writings  on  the 
New  Testament  message  are   bril- 


liant studies  reflecting  his  profound 
scholarship. 

One  of  President  Clark's  great- 
est characteristics  is  his  uncompro- 
mising honesty.  The  statement, 
"face  the  facts,"  is  one  of  his  oft- 
repeated  phrases.  He  does  just  that 
himself,  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
a  problem  of  law,  a  problem  of  the 
Church,  a  problem  of  scripture,  or 
a  problem  of  life.  To  President 
Grant's  administration  he  brought 
these  great  gifts  of  understanding, 
faith  in  the  restored  gospel,  a  strong 
robust  physique,  and  a  discriminat- 
ing intellect.  He  was  devoted  to 
President  Grant  and  did  all  he 
could  to  assist  the  President  during 
his  declining  years. 

David  Oman  McKay 

On  September  23,  1934,  President 
Anthony  W.  Ivins,  eighty-two  years 
of  age,  passed  from  mortality.  J. 
Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  was  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  first  coun- 
selor, and  the  council  of  the  First 
Presidency  was  completed  with  the 
appointment  of  David  O.  McKay. 
Elder  McKay  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  since 
1906,  and  was  well  known  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Church. 

The  McKay  home  was  at  Hunts- 
ville,  Utah,  and  here  David  was  born 
on  September  8,  1873.  He  learned 
the  nature  and  value  of  physical  toil 
on  the  farm  and  it  impressed  him 
so  that  to  this  day  he  and  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  possess  ownership  of 
the  old  farm  home,  and  take  a  deep 
interest  in  its  many  functions.  Pres- 
ident McKay  is  a  great  lover  of 
horses,  and  his  greatest  delight  is 
to  get  back  to  the  farm  and  to  his 
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animals   for   work,   relaxation,   and 
communion  with  nature. 

From  youth  the  field  of  education 
called  him.  His  first  teaching  ex- 
perience came  when  he  was  chosen 
as  an  assistant  to  the  principal  of 
the  Huntsville  school,  even  when  he 
was  in  the  eighth  grade.  Later,  he 
was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Huntsville  Elementary  School.  Af- 
ter graduation  from  the  University 
of  Utah  in  1897,  he  filled  a  mission 
to  Great  Britain  where  he  served  as 
president  of  the  Scottish  Confer- 
ence from  1898  to  1899.  Upon  his 
return  from  his  mission  he  became 
an  instructor  in  the  Weber  Stake 
Academy,  now  Weber  College,  Og- 
den,  Utah.  Three  years  later,  he 
became  principal  of  that  institution, 
a  position  he  occupied  until  1908. 
From  1899  to  1906  he  was  in  the 
superintendency  of  the  Weber 
Stake  Sunday  Schools,  which  ranked 
foremost  among  those  in  the 
Church.  Outlined  lesson  material, 
as  well  as  officers  and  teachers 
preparation  meetings,  were  devel- 
oped under  his  direction. 

At  the  April  Conference,  in  1906, 
he  was  called  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  and  also  set 
apart  as  second  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church.  Three  years 
later  he  was  advanced  to  be  first  as- 
sistant and,  in  1918,  became  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Church- 
wide  Sunday  Schools.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  anyone  had  occupied 
this  position  who  was  not  a  member 
of  the  First  Presidency.  The  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  made  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  Church,  having 
the  direction  of  all  of  the  many 
schools  operated  by  the  Church,  in 
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addition  to  the  Sunday  School  as- 
signment. 

From  December  1919  to  Decem- 
ber 1921,  by  special  appointment  of 
the  First  Presidency,  and  with  the 
companionship  of  Elder  Hugh  J. 
Cannon,  he  visited  many  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Church,  including  Ja- 
pan, the  Pacific  islands,  Syria,  and 
the  Holy  Land,  circumnavigating 
the  globe,  and  traveling  a  distance 
of  62,500  miles.  During  this  trip, 
on  January  9,  1921,  he  dedicated  the 
land  of  China  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel. 

October  6,  1934,  President  Mc- 
Kay was  sustained  as  second  coun- 
selor to  President  Heber  J.  Grant. 
His  great  knowledge  of  educational 
needs  and  missionary  work  was 
utilized  by  President  Grant  in  the 
administration  of  the  great  Church 
over  which  he  presided.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presidency,  Presi- 
dent McKay  ably  assisted  President 
Grant  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  associates. 

Topics  for  Discussion  and  Study 

1.  What  would  motivate  a  man  to  sacri- 
fice worldly  wealth  and  the  possibility 
of  untold  financial  power,  as  President 
Nibley  did  when  called  to  be  Presiding 
Bishop,  and  later  a  member  of  the 
First    Presidency? 

2.  Enumerate  some  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  character  possessed  by 
President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

3.  Read  one  of  President  Clark's  recent 
conference  sermons  and  present  a  sum- 
mary of  its  vital  message. 

4.  Why  did  President  McKay  work  so 
untiringly  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  in  Weber  Stake 
over  which  he  was  called  to  preside? 

5.  How  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for 
such   strong-minded   persons   as   mem- 
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bers  of  the  First  Presidency  are,  to 
maintain  such  unity  as  is  manifested 
in  the  administration  of  the  Church? 

References 
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Joanna 

(Continued  horn  page  831) 
face.  "Fve  thought  about  you  day 
and  night  for  months  .  .  .  especially 
since  I  saw  David.  I  wanted  to  see 
you  .  .  .  tell  you  .  .  .  how  wonderful 
you  are,  and  how  right  .  .  .  and 
just  look  at  you  and  be  glad  that 
you  are  the  kind  of  person  you  are." 

''Kent,  you're  so  wrong." 

He  took  her  hand  and  looked 
down  on  it.  ''I  wish  .  .  .  no  .  .  . 
Vm  glad  you  haven't  seen  the  chil- 
dren Fve  seen  .  .  .  the  lost  and  the 
lonely  and  the  terrified.  Fm  glad 
you  haven't  had  to  know  the  many 
women  Fve  met  and  heard  about 
.  .  .  whose  children  are  tossed  into 
the  storm  of  the  world,  the  poor 
because  of  poverty,  the  wealthy  in 
ignorance  and  callousness." 

"Kent!    No!" 

''Whenever  I  saw  a  half-starved 
youngster,  I  thought  of  you  and 
the  first  day  I  met  you,  the  way  your 
kitchen  shone  and  the  sweet  smell 
of  bread,  baking.  I  was  selfish  and 
without  knowledge  when  I  went 
away.  I  thought  you  should  have 
dropped  everything  to  come  with 
me.  But  Fve  met  so  many  girls  .  .  . 
Penny's  age  .  .  .  and  I  guess  Fve 
gotten  down  on  my  knees  more 
than  once  in  simple  gratitude  that 
I  knew  someone  like  you." 


Joanna  said,  'That  was  the  hard- 
est thing  I  ever  did." 

"Joanna?" 

She  reached  blindly  in  her  bag 
for  a  handkerchief.  "I  haven't  been 
so  wonderful  ...  if  you  only  knew. 
For  a  long  time  I  got  completely  off 
the  track  .  .  .  went  around  thinking 
I  was  doing  everything  by  myself. 
It's  good,  not  to  be  lost." 

"I  know,"  Kent  said.  He  looked 
about  him.  "Multitudes,  multi- 
tudes in  the  Valley  of  Decision  .  .  . 
Joanna,  it  would  amaze  you  to  know 
how  many  people  are  in  that  valley, 
right  now.  Something  reaching  out 
to  all  of  us,  making  us  wonder  and 
think  .  .  .  and  pray." 

"Kent  .  .  .  Fm  so  glad  you  are 
home." 

"May  I  stay?    Always?" 

"Always." 

(The  End) 
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When  YoK 

Attend 

LD.S. 

You  will  receive  not  only  the  finest 
business  training  under  well  qualified  in- 
structors, but  you  will  find  many  more 
advantages  offered   you. 

You  can  study  and  learn  in  a  whole- 
some environment,  and  a  choice  of  the 
finest  business  courses  in  the  Intermountain 
West. 

All  missionaries  will  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship and  activities  of  the  returned  mis- 
sionary   organization. 

All  students  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  members  of  the  L.D.S.  Institute  of 
Religion  with  Lambda  Delta  Sigma  ac- 
tivities. 

S/°' LD.S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

today: 

70   North  Main  Salt  Lake  City 


JUST  ARRIVED 

COLUMBIA'S  RECORDING 


of  the 


TABERNACLE  CHOIR 

12  SELECTIONS 

OF  FAVORITE 

MORMON  HYMNS 


$[)B0 

Z^    Inclui 


such  as 

'Come,  Come, 

Ye  Saints" 

"O  My 

Father"  ^m     ,     ,   . 

"Abide  With  ^^^    Includes 

Me"  and  Tax 

"Guide  Us,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah' 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

Name  

Address   

City State- 
Money  Order   Enclosed   

Check    Enclosed    

Send  C.   0.   D 

( )  Mormon  Hymn  Albums 


BEESLEY  MUSIC  CO. 

70    SOUTH    MAIN— 4-6518 


cJn  of  his   uje  JLavish 

his  W.  Schow 

Now  let  your  handiwork  be  choice, 

Put  your  best  wishes  down  in  words; 
And  bid  your  needles  dip  and  rise 

Like  small,  ecstatic  birds; 
Let  toil-earned  silver  purchase  gifts 

More  prized  than  those  the  Magi  bore; 
Two  thousand  years  of  giving  show 

No  dwindling  of  love's  store! 

Have  pudding  bobbing  in  its  bag 

Produce  a  song,  low-pitched  and  sweet; 
Fill  frosty  air  with  music;  make 

It  overflow  the  street; 
Let  sleigh  bells  add  crisp  overtones. 

Nor  fear  the  merry  notes  will  cloy: 
Two  thousand  years  of  caroling 

Have  not  expressed  our  joy! 

Hang  colorful  electric  lamps 

Above  each  busy  thoroughfare; 
Give  every  pungent  indoor  tree 

Pellucid  fruit  to  wear; 
Let  his  glad  flame  that  warms  your  heart 

Shine  from  your  eyes  this  sacred  niglit: 
Two  thousand  years  of  gentle  glow 

Have  never  dimmed  his  light! 


,yx   (^hnstmas  Q>ong 

Irene  Storey 

I  love  to  think  at  Christmastide 

Of  soft  Judean  skies. 
Where  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men 

In  heavenly  paeans  rise. 

As  when  of  old,  the  Wise  Men  took 
All  that  their  hands  could  hold. 

Across  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
Of  frankincense  and  gold. 

So  I  would  hang  the  holly  high. 
And  bear  my  gift  of  myrrh. 

In  golden  burnished  censer. 
The  breath  of  blue-tipped  fir. 
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uioiy    I  Light 

Christie  Lund  Coles 

There  was  no  snow  in  sight. 

Fluttering  and  clean, 

Delicate  of  sheen, 
Bejeweled  and  bright, 

For  shepherds  watched  their  sheep 

Upon  the  hill 

Serene  and  still. 
The  far-domed  night  was  deep, 

Until  a  radiance,  far 

Surpassing  light. 

Lifted  their  sight 
To  a  luminous  new  star. 

It  was  that  Holy  Night 

With  music  clear 

And  angels  near  .... 
Love  made  the  whole  earth  White. 


Q^  now  flakes 

Elise  Man  ess 


Coaxing,  beckoning  my  gaze, 
Are  lovely  bits  of  fire, 
Sparkling  jewels  in  the  snow 
For  me  to  admire. 

Gems  more  flashing  than  the  sun 
On  whitest  gossamer — 
But,  sadly,  if  I  touch  them 
They  melt  and  disappear  .... 


uiemnant 
Marvin  /ones 

I  found  a  laughter  remnant  hung 
In  the  hedge  close  by  your  walk; 
Is  it  a  love  song  that  you've  sung 
Or  a  flower's  rippling  talk? 
It  seems  to  bear  the  fragrance  of 
Your  voice — your  silver  tears. 
The  rose-clean  beauty  of  your  love. 
Your  joys — your  dreams — your  fears 


Bectrkity 


DOES  IT 
BETTER. 
FASTER 

and  at 
LOW  COST 


Co 


AII'Electrk 


BUY  FROM  YOUR  DEALER 


A  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  Message 
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LAYETTE 

Mom,  be  wise  ...  be  thrifty  .  .  . 
greet  your  new  arrival  with  a  complete 
Honeysuckle  layette.  Each  item,  all 
Quantities  selected  in  accordance  with 
recommendations  of  leading  authorities 
on  infant  care.  Let  Sears  baby  experts 
help  select  your  layette  and  all  baby's 
needs  when  you  shop  at  Sears  and 
save! 

Duplicate  layette  FREE  if  you  have 
twins  I 


Qjrora    I  tear  and  Qjc 


ar 


May    the    Lord    bless    you    and    your 
wonderful  Magazine  which  had  much  to 
do  with  my  joining  the  Church. 
— Mrs.  Betty  Butler,  Redding,  California 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  wherever 
one  goes  in  this  vast  universe  The  Reliei 
Society  Magazine  can  be  yours  for  just  a 
subscription.  On  this  beautiful  island  of 
Guam  there  is  a  very  active  group  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  It  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  find  several  women  in  the  group, 
which  led  to  a  desire  for  Relief  Society 
work.  While  the  men  attend  Priest- 
hood meetings  the  women  enjoy  the 
fullness  of  the  splendid  Relief  Society  les- 
sons. Indeed  we  feel  blessed,  although 
so  far  away,  and  yet  so  near,  through  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine, 
— Rea  Jorgensen,  Guam,  Mariana  Islands 

Please  find  enclosed  a  check  for  the 
subscription  price  of  the  Magazine.  I 
don't  want  to  miss  a  single  issue.  I 
especially  enjoy  the  poetry,  which  is,  I 
think,  of  a  very  high  class.  I  also  like 
the  lesson  material  and  wish  every  mem- 
ber would  read  the  lessons  before  going 
to  class. 

— Amy  F.  Armstrong,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

I  enjoy  the  Magazine  very  much  and 
don't  want  to  miss  a  single  copy.  I  am  a 
convert  from  Hayward,  Wisconsin.  I  was 
baptized  July  21,  1945,  and  moved  to 
Nephi,  April  24,  1946.  I  enjoy  the  West 
very  much.  My  mother  is  secretary  of  a 
little  branch  in  Hayward.  They  have 
mostly  Indian  members. 

— Doris  A.  Hanson,  Nephi,  Utah 

The  Reliei  Society  Magazine  is  very 
sad.  Many  times  I  have  come  home  from 
work  and  found  my  wife  weeping  after 
having  read  the  Magazine.  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve it  was  that  sad  until  I  read  it  myself 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  then  I  started 
to  cry.  The  poetry  is  especially  somber. 
Doesn't  anyone  know  anything  funny  to 
write  about? 

— A  Bishop.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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It  seems  to  me  that  I  should  apprise 
you  of  the  delight  we  have  received  from 
the  series  of  articles  on  Table  Decorations 
(by  Mary  Grant  Judd,  April  to  December, 
1949)  appearing  currently  in  The  Relief 
Society  Magazine.  What  you  did  with 
vegetables  is  incredible!  These  writings 
have  shown  a  fine  resourcefulness  and 
originality.  Sister  Glade,  my  daughters, 
and  I,  have  certainly  appreciated  them. 
— Mayor  Earl  J.  Glade, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Most  non-Latter-day  Saint  people  with 
whom  I  visited  were  very  friendly  regard- 
ing Relief  Society  work.  At  one  place 
I  hesitated  to  enter  the  home  because  I 
knew  the  husband  was  there  (his  car  was 
outside).  He  was  a  man  owning  a  num- 
ber of  herds  of  sheep,  ranging  them  both 
here  and  in  Arizona.  But  I  offered  a 
prayer  in  secret  and  knocked  on  the  door. 
I  was  met  in  a  friendly  way  and,  without 
hesitation,  presented  my  message  and 
handed  him  and  his  wife  copies  of  the 
Magazine  to  look  through.  The  husband 
exclaimed:  "The  Relief  Society!  Oh,  yes, 
that's  an  organization  which  does  a  lot 
of  good.  Yes,  we  want  to  subscribe  to 
the  Magazine."  He  told  me  that  he  liked 
to  read  so  well  that  he  would  spend  all 
his  spare  time  reading  if  his  eyes  would 
let  him.  Some  months  later  this  man 
passed  away,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasant 
memory  for  me  in  connection  with  his 
passing  that  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
speak  were  these  regarding  the  Magazine. 
— N.  Florence  Hanny, 

Firth,  Idaho 

The  Relief  Society  Magazine  is  a  source 
of  enjoyment  and  its  reading  is  indeed 
grand.  I  do  look  forward  to  it.  The  les- 
sons are  just  wonderful,  especially  the 
last  couple  of  years  until  we  had  our 
branch  organized,  for  it  helped  to  keep 
me  in  touch  with  the  Church  and  learn 
of  its  teachings.  The  missionaries  are  also 
enjoying  its  contents  when  they  come  to 
visit  me.  Thank  you  ever  so  much. 
— Mrs.  William  Manley, 
Plymouth,  England 


PLENTIFUL  NOW— 


Jesus^  The^hrist 

By  JAMES  E.  TALMAGE 
Textbook  for  the  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ 

$275 

The  Life  of  Christ  In  Pictures; 

— four  sets  of  beautiful,  large, 
18'  X  22"  colored  pictures — 

SET  I — The  birth,  early  life  and  ministry,  in- 
cluding seven  miracles. 

SET  II — Five  miracles,  eight  parables,  and 
three  major  events. 

SET  III — 16  pictures  from  the  selection  of  the 
Twelve  to  the  Transfiguration. 

SET  IV — 16  pictures  from  the  triumphal  entry 
to  the  Ascension,  including  the  Passion 
week  events. 

"^  per  set 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City  10,  Utah 
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